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PREFACE. 


The  early  history  of  every  city  has  a  peculiar  interest,  not  only  to  its  founder^, 
but  hardly  less  to  those  who  come  later.  Even  incidents,  considered  at  the  time  of 
their  occurence  unimportant,  later  assnnie  a  value  unsuspected  to  those  connected 
with  them.  This  fact  is  true  in  the  life  of  individuals,  and  it  is  more  emphasized  in  the 
life  of  a  city.  Cities  which  have  failed  to  preserve  authentic  records  of  their  early 
beg'inning's,  have  never  ceased  to  regret  it,  and  this  feeling  becomes  intensified  with 
each  passing  year. 

The  aim  of  this  history  is  to  embody  in  a  permanent  form,  the  leading  incidents 
in  the  history  of  Minneapolis  from  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present.  Partial  atid 
detatched  sketches  of  this  history  have  at  various  times  been  published,  but  no  work 
of  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  this,  has  heretofore  been  issued.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  found  so  complete,  as  to  satisfy  all  the  reasonable  reqiremets  of  a  history  of 
the  city  to  the  date  of  its  issue. 

The  main  facts  and  incidents  narrated  herein,  have  been  mostly  obtained  from  liv- 
ing witnesses  of  and  participants  in  the  same.  It  is  rarely  that  this  can  be  said  of  a 
city  containing  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  the 
city  has  been  so  abnormal,  and  unprecedented,  that  a  considerable  number  of  its  first 
settlers  are  still  living.  Some  part  has  been  gleaned  from  memoranda  left  by  writers 
not  now  living,  but  who  were  witnesses  of  the  events  narrated.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  all  facts  and  incidents  herein  mentioned.  It  would  be 
perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  the  work  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  any 
errors,  but  it  is  most  confidently  believed,  that  if  any  such  there  are,  they  will  be  found 
few  and  unimportant. 

The  early  history  of  the  country  before  Minneapolis  had  a  beginning,  and  while  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  at  length,  because  the  same 
has  been  treated  of  quite  fully  in  works  devoted  to  that  subject,  and  especially  because 
the  aim  and  limits  of  this  history  preclude  the  introduction  of  such  matter,  however 
important  in  itself.  An  interesting  article  however,  will  be  found  on  the  geology  of 
the  country  surrounding  the  falls,  contributed  by  Prof.  Winchell,(now  State  Geologist), 
which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  Hence  this  volume 
will  not  include  much  material  usually  inserted  in  Histories  of  this  kind,  as  the 
record  of  matters  pertaining  strictly  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city,  will 
give  a  size  larger  than  convenient,  and  than  was  originally  contemplated. 

The  work  was  first  undertaken  nearly  four  years  since,  and  many  of  the  articles 
were  prepared  some  two  years  since.  Owing  to  unforeseen  and  perhaps  unavoidable 
delays  in  the  publication,  some  of  the  statistics  may  not  correspond  with  the  facts  at 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  volume.  Candid  readers  will  make  due  allowance 
for  any  discrepancies  which  may  occur  in  this  regard.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  city  in  many  directions  and  lines  of  busines,  that  were*all  the  material  for  the 
history  prepared  six  months  only,  previous  to  publication,  some  chapters  might  require 
to  be  almost  entirely  rewritten,  to  give  a  complete  statement  of  matters  treated  of  to 
the  latest  date.  Defects  of  this  kind  should  rather  be  charged  to  the  abnormal  growth 
of  the  ciyr,  than  the  fault  of  the  historian. 

The  writer  desires  to  state  that  he  accepted  the  responsibility  of  tditor  of  this  work 

with  great  reluctance,  on  account  of  the  absorbing  nature  of  his  duties  and  labors  in 

connection  with  his  private  business.    The  over  persuasion  of  too  partial  friends,  and 

mainly  that  he  might  be  of  some  service  in  so  important  a  work  as  preparing  the  His- 
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tory  of  Minneapolis,  finally  overcame  his  objections  to  takings  charge  of  the  work.  To 
what  extent  his  hopes  may  be  realized,  must  be  left. to  the  decision  of  the  indulgent 
public.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  at  least  a  large  amount  of  material  contained 
in  this  volume  will  be  found  of  permanent  value — a  value  constantly  increasing-  with 
the  lapse  of  years. 

The  Editor  is  under  great  obligation  to  several  gentlemen  who  have  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  volume  and  have  allowed  their  names  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  articles  furnished  by  them.  Those  names  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
correctness  and  importance  of  the  material  written  by  them.  It  may  seem  invidious 
to  mention  individual  names,  but  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  James  T.  Wynian  to  call 
attention  to  the  exhaustive  article  on  manufactories  furnished  by  him,  and  involving 
a  large  amount  of  research  and  labor.  To  R.  J.  Baldwin  is  also  due  a  large  amount  of 
credit,  not  only  for  a  number  of  articles  appearing  under  his  own  name,  but  also  many 
interesting  biographical  sketches  which  add  much  value  to  the  work.  And  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  editor  can  only  claim  credit  (if  any  such  is  due) 
for  those  biographical  sketches  appearing  under  the  head  of  Bench  and  Bar,  and  some 
four  or  five  others,  written  by  special  request  of  personal  friends. 

T.  B.  Walker,  Herbert  Putnam,  S.  C.  Gale,  Geo.  M.  Bleecker,  H.  J.  Altnow,  Chas.  F. 
Haney,  John  H.  Stevens,  Chas.  W.  Johnson,  Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton,  E.  S.  Corser,  Prof.  S. 
Oftedal,  Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  Mrs.  I.  Atwater  and  several  others  whose  names  the 
writer  regrets  that  he  cannot  now  recall,  have  freely  and  generously  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  and  to  whom  the  editor  desires  to  express 
his  most  sincere  thanks. 

While  the  writer  hereof  is  in  no  manner  interested  in  the  success  of  this  history- 
pecuniarly,  yet  having  spent  much  time  and  labor  on  its  preparation,  he  naturally 
feels  a  deep  interest  that  it  should  be  made  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis.  He  therefore  desires  to  express,  both  on  his  own  account  and  in  behalf 
of  the  publishers,  their  obligation  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  aided  this 
enterprise  by  allowing  their  portraits  to  appear  in  this  work.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
state  how  largely  these  portraits  add  to  the  interest  of  this  volume.  Indeed,  it  is 
manifest  that  considering  the  large  expense  involved  in  the  publication  of  such  a  his- 
tory, it  would  be  impossible  to  undertake  it  without  such  aid. 

The  editor  also  takes  occasion  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  patrons  of  this  liis- 
tory,  to  express  their  acknowledgment  to  the  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Munsell  &  Co. 
for  the  public  spirit  and  energy  they  have  shown  in  pushing  to  cotnpletion  a  work  of 
so  much  importance  and  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis.  The  publication  of 
such  a  work  requires  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  the  returns  for  which  must  be  to  some 
extent  problematical,  and  in  any  event  delayed  longer  than  in  ordinary  business  enter- 
prises,  About  the  time,  or  soon  after  this  work  was  undertaken,  an  unusual  business 
depression  was  experienced  throughout  the  country,  in  which  of  course,  to  some  ex- 
tent, Minneapolis  shared.  Desirable  as  such  a  history  might  be  for  the  city,  yet  this 
caused  the  possession  of  the  work  to  be  regarded  by  many  rather  as  a  luxury  than  a 
necessity.  Consequently,  the  list  of  subscribers  was  not  as  large  as  the  publishers 
had  reason  to  expect  considering  the  large  cost  of  issuing  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Nevertheless,  the  Messrs.  Munsell  &  Co.  entered  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise and  have  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  carried  it  through  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion. They  have  spared  no  pains  and  expense  to  make  the  work  fully  equal  to  their 
pledges,  and  satisfactory  to  their  patrons  in  all  respects— engravings,  paper,  type  and 
binding— irrespective  of  pecuniary  profit  to  themselves.  Indeed,  the  firm  is  so  widely 
and  favorably  known  in  the  publication  of  this  class  of  histories  that  it  could  not 
afford  at  whatever  loss  to  fall  short  of  their  engagement  in  this  undertaking.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  in  a  financial  aspect,  they  desire  to  express  their  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  many  public  spirited  citizens  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  and  sincerely  hope  the  result  may  meet  the  public  approval 
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Charles  Hotel.  —  Indian  scare  in  1851.  —  Indian  visitors.  —  Two  seasons,  "when 
the  river  closed,"  and  "when  the  ice  went  out."  —  "When  the  logs  came  down."  — 
Beauty  of  the  view.  —  Spirit  Island.  —  The  landscape.  —  Early  Spring  of  1851.  — 
First  boat  brought  seed  potatoes.  —  Luxuriant  crop.  —  No  domestic  help.  --  No 
nurses.  —  Hospality.  —  Improvised  meals. —  Unexpected  guests.  —  Cranberries 
and    preserves.  —  Game,    Sportsman's    paradise.  —  Deer,   wild    pigeons,    plover, 
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ducks,  grouse.  —  Waters  swarm  with  fish.  —  Young  lady  catches  a  twenty-four 
pounder.  —  Wild  fruits.  —  Grapes,  plums,  cherries,  berries.  —  No  end  of  straw- 
berries. —  Churches  begun  in  1861.  —  Rev.  Charles  Seccombe,  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 
preaches  a  funeral  sermon.  —  Three  bachelor  priests.  —  Missions.  —  Revs.  Merr- 
ick, Breck  and  Williamson.  —  Their  devotion  and  hardships.  —  Accessions  to 
population  in  1850.  —  Rapidity  of  building  houses.  —  Roses  and  flowering  shrubs 
planted  in  the  sod.  —  A  cat  brought,  and  catnip.  —  Rats  and  mice  unknown.  — 
Dogs  scarce.  --  Striped  squirrels  as  pets.  —  Birds  abundant,  and  tame.  They 
devastate  the  gardens,  and  devour  the  Champion  of  England  peas.  —  Emigration 
at  flood  tide  in  1854.  —  Steam  boat  traveling.  —  Negro  servant  musicians.  —  Delica- 
cies among  the  cargo  appropriated  for  the  larder.  —  Side  wheel  steamboats  over- 
crowded. —  L/OCating  claims  on  the  resrvation.  —  Man  lost  locating  a  claim  near 
West  Hotel.  —  Soldiers  burn  settler's  homes.  —  Naming  the  new  town.  —  Claim 
jumpers.  —  Squatter's  homes.  —  Joy  in  securing  legal  titles.  —  A  beautiful  Spring. 

—  Thrifty  settlers.  —  A  prosperous  year.  —  Reverses,  rewards.  —  Judge  B.  B. 
Meeker.  —  His  enthusiasm.  —  His  prophetic  vision.  — 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Municipal  History, 84-96 

First  Settlers  from  New  England  and  Middle  States.  -  Families  of  Canadian 
French.  Ramsey  County  organized.  Hennepin  County-  established.  Hennepin 
County  extended  across  Mississippi  river.  —  Incorporation  of  town.  —  Boundaries. 

—  Provisions  of  Act.  —  Incorporation  of  city  of  St.  Antlionj-.  —  Provisions  of  Act. 

—  Town  government  organized  in  1858.  First  Council.  —  Council  of  1859.  — 
Repeal  of  charter.  Reversion  to  town  government.  —  Enlargement  of  powers. 
First  Board  of  Supervisors.  —  City  charter  granted  in  1866.  —  Limits.  —  Wards.  — 
Outline  of  charter.  —  Consolidation  of  cities  in  1872.  —  Provisions  of  act  of 
incorporation.  —  Subsequent  amendments.  —  City  officers  of  St.  Anthony  from 
1855  to  1871.  City  officers  of  Minneapolis  from  1867  to  1*^71.  Officers  of  the  two 
cities  united  as  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  1872  to  18^)2.  Early  Settlers  as  Mayors  and 
Aldermen.  —  Enlargement  of  City  Council.  Salaries.  —  Growth  of  City. —Census 
of  1890.  —  Recount.  —  Condensed    statement   of   growth  of  City  from  1860  to  1890. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Political  History, 97-111 

Sources  of  immigration.  —  Origin  of  the  Republican  party  — First  Settlers 
whigs.  —  Territorial  and  State  governments  democratic.  -  Newspapers,  whig 
and  republican.  —  First  County  Election  non-partisan.  -  Officers  elected.  —  First 
Municipal  government.  City  of  St.  Anthony.  -  Mayors  of  St.  Anthony.  —  Of 
Minneapolis.  —  Of  the  consolidated  City.  Representatives  in  Territorial  legisla- 
ture. —  Anti  Slavery  convention.  —  Habeas  Corpus  issued  for  a  woman  held  as  a 
slave.  —  Organization  of  Republican  party.  —  Election  of  1855.  —  Officers  elected 
in  1856.  —  L/Cgislative  session  of  1857.  Land  Grant  Act.  Railroad  lines  secured 
for  Minneapolis.  --  Election  of  delegates  to  Constitutional  Convention.  Dele- 
gates elected  from  Hennepin  County. —  Four  minority  Condidates  received 
certificates  of  election.  —  Each  political  party  organized  its  own  adherents  at  the 
Convention.  —  Constitution  adopted  by  conference  of  the  two  bodies.  —  At  first 
State  Election,  democrats  carried  State  and  republicans  Hennepin  County.  — 
First  members  of  State  legislature.  —  Election  of  1858.  Five  million  railroad  loan 
bill.  —  Causes  great  excitement.  —  Vote  upon  the  measure.  —  Issue  of  bonds. 
Their  discredit  and  repudiation.  —  Settlement  after  twenty  years.  —  Election  of 
1850,  1860  and  1861.  —  David  Heaton,  senator  fromSt.  Anthony,  disagreed  with  other 
representatives  of  Hennepin  County.  —  Failure  of  railroad  companies.  —  Re- 
organization.—  Eventual  completion  of  original  lines.  —  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis  railroad.  —  Common  School  System.  —  Rebellion  hushes  partisan  disputes. — 
Election  of  1866.  —  Candidates  of  Soldier's  ticket  elected.    Political  calumnies.  - 
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Subsequent  politics  devoid  of  peculiar  issues.  —  Prominent  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. —  U.  S.  Senator  W.  D.  Washburn.  Col.  Cyrus  Aldrich,  Representative  in 
Cong^ress.  —  State  officers.  —  John  S.  Pillsbury,  Governor.  —  Issac  Atwater,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  —  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Attorney  General,  and  Justice  of 
Supreme  Court.  —  John  M.  Berry,  George  H.  Young  and  Charles  K.  Vanderburg, 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  —  Messrs.  Vanderburg,  William  Lochren  and  A. 
A.  H.  Young,  judges  of  District  Court.  —  Number  of  votes  at  elections  of  1888 
and  1890,  Union  League.    -Algonquin  Club. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Public  Schools  and  Educational  Institutions, 112-171 

Minneapolis  the  literary  center  of  the  northwest.  —  General  interest  of  citizens  in 
education,  —  Mission  schools  at  Lake  Harriet  in  1S36.  —  Miss  Hockee's  private  school 
in  1849. —  First  Sunday  school.  -First  school  house  built  by  subscriptions.  School 
building  on  East  Side.  -  November,  1851,  Rev.  E.  W.  Merrill  opened  Primary  school 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  —  Hoard  of  Education  of  St.  Anthony.  -Successive 
members.  —  Teachers'  salaries.  —  High  school.  -   Building  of  Central  School  House. 

—  Other  sites  purchased.  —  School  system  of  St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis  consoli- 
dated in  1878.  Miss  Mary  Schofield  opened  school  on  West  Side  in  18.51-2.  -  Succeede<l 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller.  —  Miss  Hartwell  taught  school  in  1854.  Charles  Hoag, 
teacher  of  district  school. —  Union  school  house  commened  in  1850.  —  Co!ni)leted  in 
1858.  -  Intermediate  schools.  —  George  H.  Stone,  principal  of  Union  school  in  1858. 
Destroyed  by  fire  in  18(>4.  —  Schools  held  in  leased  buildings  in  18(i5.  Accommoda- 
tions inadquate.  —  Salaries.  —Union  School  House  re-built  in  ISiVJ.  A.  S.  Kissell 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools.  —  School  houses  erected  in  North  and  South 
Minneapolis.  —  Teachers,  salaries  and  Board  of  Education  in  180S,  and  subsequent 
years.  — W.  O.  Hiskey,  superintendent.  His  death  in  1871.  —  O.  V.  Tousley,  superin- 
tendent, from  1871  for  fifteen  years.  —  Successive  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

—  Prof.  John   E.  Bradley  elected    Superintendent  in    1880.    Rapid    devolpment. 
F^xhibit  of  school  work  at  National  Educational  Association.      Observation  Lessons 
and  Manual  Training  introduced. — John  S.  Crombie,  Principal  of  High  school. 
Summary  of  public  schools  in  1891.  —  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill  connected  with  Baldwin  school 
and  i)reparatory  department  of  McAlester  College. 

University  of  Minnesota, 126-150 

Incorporated  Feb*y  2.5,  1851.  —  First  Board  of  Regents.  —  Grant  of  lands.  -Franklin 
Steele  donates  block  of  land.  —  F>ection  of  building  for  preparatory^  school.  -Two 
townships  of  land  granted  and  selected.  -Present  site  of  University  obtained  by 
donation  and  purchase.  -  University  building  commenced  in  18.50,  and  partially 
completed  in  1857.  Liberality  of  Regents.  —Financial  panic  suspended  work.  - 
Legislative  investigation.  —  Regents  exonerated  from  blame.  —  Additional  land 
grant  obtained.  -Labors  of  Regents,  J.  S.  Pillsbury  and  John  Nicols.  -Act  ot  18<i() 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  University.  —  Board  of  Regents.  —  Rev. 
E.  D.  Neill  resigns  his  oflice  as  Chancellor  of  the  LTniversity.  —  Special  commissioner 
appointed  to  sell  lands  and  settle  debts.  -  Debts  paid  in  1807  by  sale  of  less  than 
12,0; K)  acres  of  land.  -L'.'gislative  appropriation  $15,000.  Rev.  W.  W.  Washburn,  B. 
A.,  with  two  assistants  employed  to  commence  instruction.  -  Hampered  by  political 
influence.  -  Agricultural  college  grant  of  Land  in  1802.  -  Entrusted  to  University 
by  act  of  18<>8.  Scope  of  L^niversity  enlarge<l.  -  First  Board  of  Regents  under  act  of 
1808.  -Col.  William  W.  Folwell  chosen  President.  -Sketch  of  his  life  and  public 
services.  -  Inaugrated  Dec.  22d,  1809.  -College  opened  in  September,  1809,  with  a 
class  of  fifteen.  -  High  School  Board.  -  First  example  of  a  complete  i)ublic  school 
system.  -  Building  projected  in  1857,  completed  in  1875.  —  Building  for  Agricultural 
department,  and  relacied  sciences  erected.  -Burned  in  1888. ---Act  a])propriating 
$:^0,o:R)  per  year  for  six  years  passed  in  1881.  -Exigencies  of  state  finances  postpone 
new  buildings.   - 120  acres   of  land    purchased  for  agricultural  college.    -  Sold  in 
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1883.    Profits.  —  New  farm  on  Como  Avenue  purchased.   -  Building-s  erected  at  farm. 

—  Drill  Hall  and  Gymnasium.  -  Number  of  students  in  1884.  -HiKt.- President 
Folwell  resigns  and  is  appointed  Professor  of  political  science,  Librarian  and 
Lecturer  on  international  law.  -Cyrus  Northrup,  L. L.  D.,  elected  President  in  1884. 
Sketch  of  his  life.  —  Number  of  students  in  1890.  — 1,002.  --Services  and  liberality  of 
Keg-ent  John  S.  Pillsbury.  — Devotion  of  Gov.  Henry  H.  Sibley. -Jobez  Brooks, 
Professor  of  Greek.  —  N.  H.  Winchell,  Professor  of  Geolog-y.  —  CoUeg-es  of  Medicine. 

Augsburg  Seminary, 151-156 

Corporate  name.  —  Orig^in.  —  Removal  to  Minneapolis  1870.  —  Building  completed 
1872.  — Prof.  Weenaas.  —  Prof.  Sven  Oftedal.  -  New  Seminary  building  1874.  -  Profs. 
Svendrup  and  Gunnersen.  —  Kmbarassments.  —  Contributatioiis  of  $18,000  received 
in  1878.  —  Endowment  of  $30,O0D  -New  building. -- Intluence  among  Norwegain 
Lutherans.  —  Departments.  —Boarding  dei)artment.  Progress  and  prosperity.  — 
Endowment  fund  increased  to  $125,00^.  -Seminary's  property $125,000.  -31  Ministers 
graudated  in  1891.  — 188  pupils.  —  Associated  ministers  and  churches. 

L  uther  Seminary,        ......* 156-163 

Karl 3'  Norwegian  Emigration.  —  A  religious  people.  -  Attached  to  Lutheran  church. 
-Synod  for  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Luthern  Church  of  America  organized  in 
IH7}X  -Norwegian  professorship  established  at  St.  Louis  in  1857.  -School  located 
at  Decorah,  Iowa,  1862.  —  Luther  college  dedicated  1805.  -  Cost  $75,000.  -  Providential 
aid.  -Professors.  —  Graduates.  —  Reasons  for  confining  the  institution  to  college 
work. —  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  Wis.  —  Doctrinal  controversy.  —  Seven 
years  theological  work.  Decided  in  1887  to  remove  Theological  Seminary  to  Min- 
neapolis. Ten  acres  of  land  at  Robbinsdale  donated,  and  seminary  located.  — 
Corner  stone  laid  July  15,  1883.  —  May,  1889,  Luther  College  burned.  —  Seminary 
dedicated  Sept.  8, 1889. — JDescription  of  building.— Value  of  property  $60,000.  Attend- 
ance.—  Faculty.  —  Normal  School  at  Sioux  Falls. —  Academy  at  Albert  Lea. — 
College  at  Decorah.  —  Pacific  Lutheran  University. 

Society  of  Fine  Arts, 163-165 

Unpromising  field  when  organized.  —  Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  President.  Succeeded 
by  T.  B.  Walker.  —  Board  of  Directors.  —  Loan  exhibitions  of  paintings.  —  Establishes 
an  art  school.  —  Number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  —  Douglas  Volk,  Director.  An 
artist.  —  Removal  to  Public  Library.  —  Art  Museum. — ^  Classes  in  art  school. — 
Equipments.  —  Art  Exhibitions.  —  Oflicers  and  Directors  in  1891. 

Private  Schools, 165-171 

Denominational  Schools.  —  Kindergartens.  —  Bennet  Seminary.  —  Judson  Female 
Seminary.  —  Minneapolis  Academy.  —  Stanley  Hall.  —  Curtiss  Commercial  College. 

—  University  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Minnesota  School  of  Business.  —  Bower 
Short-Hand  School.  —  Stryker  Seminary. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
History  of  Churches, 172-239 

A  City  of  Churches.  — 131  organized  religious  societies,  besides  Missions  and  Sunday 
schools.  —  Methodist  Episcopel  chhrches.  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Putnam,  in  18i6,  first  Protest- 
ant preacher  in  St.  Anthony.  —  In  July  1849,  Rev.  Matthew  Sorin  organized  the 
Methodists  into  a  class.  —  First  M.  E.  Church  organized  July  7th,  1849.  —  Rev.  Enos 
Stevens  appointed  Missionary  to  St.  Anthony  Falls.  —  Hie  circuit. --- Rev.  C.  A. 
Newcomb,  Rev.  E.  W.  Merrill.  —  Rev.  Eli  C.  Jones. -Frame  building  erected  for 
church  in  1853,  costing  $1,000.  Rev.  S.  T.  Creighton.  —  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Nelson.  —  Rev. 
Silas  Bolles. — Parsonage  built. — Rev.  J.F.  Chaffee.— Rev.  Cyrus  Brooks.— Succeeding 
Pastors.  —  New  church  built  in  1872.  —  Present  church  obtained  in  1890,  valued  at 
$iOflOO.  —  Centenarjr  M,  E.  Church  organized  in  1855. —  Rev.  Wm.  C.  McDonald  first 
Pastor.  —  Under  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Rich,  church  was  built  on  Third  Avenue 
South.  —  Succeeding  Pastors.  —  In  1864,  stone  church  and  parsonage  built  at  First 
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Avenue  South  and  Grant  Street.  -  Name  changed  to  Wesley  M.  E.  church,  member- 
ehip,  Sunday  echciol.  Mission.  Hennepin  Avenue  M,  E.  Church.  —  Organized 
in  1875.  -  -  Fine  red  brick  church  at  Hennepin  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  and  parson- 
Bonage  near  it. -Pastors. -- Fran  Ar/Zn  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,   -  Organized  in  1873. 

-  Located  at  East  Franklin  and  Fifth  Avenues.  —  Memership. —  Twenty  -  Fourth 
Street  M.  E.  Church  Organized  in  May.  1881, at  Twenty-Fourth  Street  and  Twenty- 
Third  Avenue  South.  -  Pastors.  Membership.  —  Simpson  M.  E.  Church,  —  Located 
Twenty-Eighth  Street  and  First  Avenue  South.  —  Organized  as  a  mission  in  1882. 
Pastors. -  Membership. -  Church  edifice  cost  ^11  fXO.—  Thirteenth  Avenue  M.  E. 
Church.  -Thirteenth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street  South.— Built  in  1883.  — Member- 
ship. Sunday  school.  -- Ladies*  Aid  Society.  —  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  - 
Hroudfvuy  M,  E,  Church.  Grew  out  of  a  mission.  —  Organized  December  25th, 
im\.      Forest  Heights M.  E  Church.      Organized  Oct.  28, 1885.  —  Pastors.  —  Trustees. 

Membership.      Sunday  school.      Lake  M.  E.  Church.  —  Originated  in  a  mission. 

Organized  Nov.  10, 1886.  —  Pastors.  -  Membership.  Sunday  school.  -  -  Blooming- 
ton  M.  E.  Church.  -AX  Bloomington  Avenue  and  East  Thirty-Second  Street.  - 
Parsonage.  Membership.  Foss  M.  E.  Church. -Located  at  Eleventh  Avenue 
North  and  Sixth  Street.  —  Rebuilt  in  1885.  300  members.  — iVor^/i  M.  E.  Church. 
Organized  Oct.  1,1885.-98  members.  Forty-Fourth  Avenue  North  and  Emerson 
Avenue  —  Built  in  1888.  —  Taylor  Street  M.  E.  Church.  —  Taylor  Street  and  Twenty- 
Fifth  Avenue  Northeast.  -Built  in  1883.  -  FFes^er/a  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. -IS^ 
members.  —  Built  188(i.    -  North  Irving  and  Western  Avenues.  -  Minnehaha  Church. 

Organized  1889.  —  Building  erected  and  dedicated  the  same  year.  —  German  M.  E. 
Churches.  -  Three  -  Located  at  Second  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue  Northeast.  — 
One  at  Eighteenth  Street  and  Lyndale  Avenue,  and  one  at  Eighteenth  Street  and 
Thirteenth  Avenue  South.  —  Parsonages.  —  Value  of  properties.  —  Norwegian-Dan- 
ish M.  E.  Church.  —  Built  in  1887.  —  Ninth  Street  South  and  Thirteenth  Avenue.  — 
Swedish  M.  E.  Church. —  Ko.  2526  Twenty-Seventh  Avenue  South.  — First  African 
M.  E.  Church,  —  Organized  1863.  —  Second  Street  between  First  and  Second  Avenues 
Southeast.  —  S^  Peter*s  African  M.  E.  .Church.  —  Twenty-Seventh  Street  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues  South.  —  Sunday  School. 

Presbyterian  Churches, 178-187 

Andrew  Presbyterian  Church.  —  In  August,  1857,  a  church  was  organized  as  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Anthony.  In  1861  name  was  changed  to  Andrew 
Presbyterian  church.  —  Rev.  Levi  Hughes  first  acting  pastor,  followed  by  Rev. 
James  A.  McKee. —  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample  pastor  in  1866.  Succeeding  pastors.  —  Church 
building  located  on  Second  Street  Southeast.  —  Removed  in  1870  to  Fourth  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Rebuilt  in  1890. —  Dedicated  1891.  —  Sunday  school. 
Industrial  school  colony.  —  Mission.  —  Board  of  Elders.  —  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  —  Originally  organized  in  1835  at  Fort  Snelling.  —  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens,  mis- 
sionary to  Indians.  -  Reorganized  in  1849  as  Oak  Grove  Presbyterian  church.  —  In 
1862  became  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minnesota,  at  Minnehaha.  —  Indian  meni- 
l)ers.  —  Clergymen  Revs.  T.  W.  Williamson,  J.  D.  Stevens,  S.  W.  Pond  and  G.  H.  Pond. 

-  Absorbed  by  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minneapolis,  organized  at  Minneapolis 
May  22, 185:i  —  First  Board  of  Elders.  —  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitney,  first  pastor.  —  Services  in 
hall.  Church  built  at  Fifth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  South.  —  Pastor  Whitney 
resigned  in  1857.  Services  suspended  for  six  years.  —  Resuscitated  by  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  in  1865. —  Chapel  built  at  Eight  Street  and  First  Avenue  South.  — Rev.  A.  H. 
Carrier,  pastor.  -  Churh  enlarged  and  re-dedicated.  —  Rev.  Henry  N.Payne,  pastor. 

-  Church  built  on  Park  Avenue  and  dedicated  Aug.  31, 1873.  -  Rev.  Daniel  Stewart, 
D.  D..  pastor.  —Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  pastor.  —  Present  church  building  at 
Portland  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street  built  in  1889.  —  Cost  over  $75,000.  --  Its  mis- 
sions become  churches. -- Board  of  Elders. —  Rev.  James  S.  Black,  present  pastor. 

-  Westminister  Presbyterian  Church.  —  Organized  Au>2^ust  23d,  1859.  —  Services  in 
Free  Will  Baptist  church,  and  Woodman's  Hall.  —  Rev.  C.  B.  Dorrance.  —  Rev.  L. 
Hughes.  --  Building  erected  on  Fourth  Street.  —  Several  times  enlarged.  —  Removed 
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to  Franklin  Avenue.  —  Rev.  Robert  Strong^,  Rev.  R.  A.  Condit,  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample,  D. 
D.  —  Rev.  D.  J.  Burrelly  D.  D.,  pastors.  —  Eldership.  —  Members.  —  New  church  at 
Nicollet  and  Seventh  Street  built  1880-3. —  Sunday  school.  — Missions. —  Riverside 
chapel. —  Kindergfarten.  —  LiOng  pastorate  of  Dr.  Sample.  —  Franklin  Avenue  Pres- 
bjrterian  Church,  —  Organized  1873.  —  Pastors.  —  House  of  Worship  boug^ht  of. First 
Presbyterian  church.  —  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church.  —  Orgfanized  December  1879. — 
Church  edifice  built  1883. —  Burned  and  rebuilt.  —  Pastors.  —  Elders.  —  Good  Will 
chapel  and  Sunday  school.  —  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  —  Ladies'  Missionary 
Society.  —  Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church.  —  Preaching  in  1883.  —  Sunday  school 
and  Missionary  society.  —  Church  organized  in  1884.  —  Old  Westminister  church 
removed  and  fitted  up.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Pastors.  —  Oliver  Presbyterian  Church. 

—  Outgrowth  of  Mission  Sunday  school  on  Bloomington  Avenue.  —  Organized  1887. 

—  Remarkable  growth. —  Providence  mission  and  Chapel.  —  Permanent  church 
built  in  1889.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Oliver.  —  Description  of  church.  — //i|r/i/aa<i 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  —  Organized  under  auspices  of  Presbyterian  Alliance 
in  1884,  —  Church  dedicated  September,  1886.  —  Located  at  Emerson  Avenue  and 
Twenty-First  Avenue  North.  —  Pastors.  —  Membership.  -  Stewart  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church,  —  Thirty-Second  Street  and  Stewart  Avenue  South.  —  Church 
erected  in  1886.  —  A  gift  of  Hon.  C.  E.  Vanderburg.  —  Church  organized  in  1887. — 
Building  removed  to  present  location  1890.  —  Membership.  —  House  of  Faith  Pres- 
byterian Church.  —  Organized  1887.  —  Location  Broadway  and  Jefferson  Streets 
Northeast.  —  Pastors.  —  Membership.  —  Elders.  —  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church.  — 
Child  of  Andrew  church.  —  Organized  1884.  —  First  Swedish  Presbyterian  Church, 

—  Nineteenth  Avenue  South  and  Third  Street.  -  Dedicated  Sept.  6,  1891.—  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church.  —  Franklin  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Avenue  South.  —  Church 
built  in  1882.  —  Hope  Mission.  —  A  mission  of  Westminester  church.  —  Church 
organized  in  1884,  as  a  branch  of  Westminester. 

Congregational  Chnrches, 187-194 

First  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized  in  1851.  —  Rev.  Charles  Seccombe  aa  a 
Home  Missionary.  —  Installed  1851.  —  Retired  1866.  —  Pastors.  —  Ded  ication  of  church 
in  1854.  —  New  church  at  Fifth  Street  and  Third  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Dedicated  in 
1874.  —  Enlarged.  —  Redicated.  —  Burned.  —  Worship  in  skating  rink.  —  New  church 
built  at  Fifth) Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Dedicated  1888.  —  Cost  $76,000. 
Sunday  school.  —  Branch  schools.  —  Mother  of  two  Congregational  churches. — 
Officers  of  church  and  society.  —  Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized 
April  28,  1857.  —  Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  pastor.  —  Rev.  H.  C.  Atwater.  —  Rev.  H.  M. 
Nichols.  —  His  tragic  death.  —  Succeeding  pastors.  —  First  house  of  worship. — 
Burned  in  retaliation  of  faithfulness  of  pastor  denouncing  intemperance.  —  New 
church.  —  Enlarged.  —  New  site  and  church  erected.  —  Influence  of  church.  —  Mem- 
bership.—  Officers.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Missions.  —  Contributations.  —Park  Ave- 
nue, First  called  Second  Congregational  Church,  — Outgrowth  of  Mission  of 
Plymouth  Church.  —  Organized  1867  as  Vine  Street  church.  —  Pastors.  —  Removal 
to  Eight  Street  and  Thirteenth  Avenue  south.  —  Built  again  at  Park  and  Franklin 
Avenues.  —  Description  of  building.  —  Officers  and  Trustees.  —  Sunday  school. — 
Pilgram  Congregational  Church.  —  Originated  from  Sunday  school,  at  Second 
Street  and  Twentieth  Avenue  North.  —  Organized  1873.  —  Pastors.  —  Membership.  — 
Sunday  schools  and  Missions. —  Kindergarten.  —  New  church  at  Lyndale  and  Four- 
teenth Avenue  North. —  Vine  Congregational  Church.  —  Grew  out  of  Sunday 
school.  —  Established  by  Second  Congregational  church.  —  At  Lake  Street  and 
Minnehaha  Avenue.  —  Organized  1882.  —  Rev.  S.  V.  S.  Fisher,  pastor.  -  Membership. 
Como  Avenue  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized  1882. -- Located  in  Elwell's 
Addition.  —  Pastors.  —  Church  dedicated  January  9, 1887.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Union 
Congregational  Church.  —  Missionary  work  begun  in  1871  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson.  — 
Sunday  school  by  liiembers  of  Plymouth  church.  —  Chapel  built. —  Named  Clark 
chapel.  —  Pastors.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Church  built  on  Excelsior  Avenue,  west  of 
Calhoun.  —  Parsonage.  —  Branch    Sunday   school.  —  Open   Door   Congregational 
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Church,  —  Located  in  Northeast  Minneapolis  —  Orgfanized  in  1884.  —  Mission  of  First 
church.  —  Pastors.  —  Sunday  school.  —  I^ndale  Congregational  Church.  —  Move- 
ment of  population  along^  the  Motor  line.  —  Church  orjo^anized  in  1884.  —  Portable 
chapel.  —  Sunday  school  org^anized.  —  Chapel  built  —  Dedicated  1885.  —  Main  Edifice 
built.  —  Description  of  building^.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

—  Deacons.  —  Pastors.  —  Silver  Lake  Congregational  Church.  —  Org^anized  1886.  — 
Society  incorporated  and  Sunday  school  started  two  years  earlier.  —  Pastors. — 
Sunday  school.  —  Fifth  Avenue  Congregational  Church.  —  Gi"ew  out  of  prayer 
meeting^  held  in  private  houses.  —  Sunday  school  started  in  tent  in  1885.  —  Portable 
chapel.  —  Church  org^anized  in  1886. —  Pastors. —  Deacons. —  Sunday  school.  — Chapel 
dedicated  in  1887.  —  Mizpah  Congregational  Church.  —  Located  in  West  Minne- 
apolis. —  Organized  1888.  —  Outgrowth  of  Sunday  school  sustained  by  Union  church. 

—  Church  buildings  dedicated  1889.  —  Rev.  James  McPherson,  pastor.  —  Bcthanjr 
Congregrational  Church.  —  Grew  out  of  Sunday  school  opened  in  1889.  —  Church 
organized  April  1,  1889.  —  Chapel  built.  —  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Rogers,  pastor.  —  Lowry 
Hill  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized  Oct.  3d,  1889.  —  Members  mostly  from 
Plymouth  church.  —  Chapel  built.  —  At  junction  of  Lyndale  and  Hennepin  Avenues. 

—  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  pastor.  —  Oak  Park  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized 
Feb'y  6, 1891. — Rev.  N.  D.  Fanning,  pastor-elect,  died  of  apoplexy  just  after  preach- 
ing.—  Chapel  built  at  Sixth  and  Humboldt  Avenues  North.  —  First  Scandinavian 
Church.  —  Organized  December,  1890.  —  Rev.  L.  C.  Johnson,  pastor.  —  Chapel  at 
Seventeenth  Avenue  South.  —  Dedicated. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Churches, 194-200 

Holy  Trinity  Church.  —  Founded  under  auspices  of  the  Associate  Mission.  —  Mem- 
bers of  Mission.  —  First  service  July  7th,  1850.  —  First  Episcopal  visitation.  —  Parish 
organized  1882.  —  Ministers  and  Rectors.  —  Corner  stone  of  first  church  building  laid 
Oct.  30, 1850.  —  Located  Second  Street  and  Second  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Consecreated 
1878.  —  Rectory  built  in  1880.  —  Font.  —  Alter.  — -  Bell.  —  Mission.  —  Sunday  school.  — 
Gethsetnane  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Began  in  1856.  —  Dr.  David  Knicker- 
backer.  —  Bishop  Kemper.  —  Bishop  Knicker backer.  —  Brotherhood  of  Gethsemane. 

—  Comer  stone  of  first  church  laid  August  5,  1856.  —  Free  sittings.  —  Building 
enlarged.  —  New  stone  church  built  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street  South. — 
Rectory.  —  Parish  school.  —  St.  Barnabas  Hospital.  —  A  free  church.  —  Rectors.  — 
St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  — Organized  1868.  — Chapel  built  at 
Fourth  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue.  —  Rev.  E.  S.  Thomas,  rector.  —  Suceeding 
reetors. —Communicants.  —  Church  built  on  Sixth  Street  —  Organ.  —  Recory. — 
Industrial  school.  —  St  Andrew's  Brotherhood.  —  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  —  Contribu- 
tions.—  Support.  —  All  Saint's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  —  Portland  Avenue 
mission  established  by  Church  of  Gethsemane  in  1871.  —  Mission  chapel  removed  to 
Nineteenth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  South.  —  Parish  organized  in  1875.  —  First 
Vestry.  —  Rectors.  —  Parsonage.  —  Location  changed  to  Clinton  Avenue.  —  New 
church  built  in  1887.  — Engl arged.  —  Wardens.  — St  PauVs  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  — Child  of  St  Mark's.  —  Organized  1880.  —  Rectors.  —  Building  erected  1881 
on  Hennepin  Avenue.  —  Mission  services.  —  Families  in  perish  and  communicants. 

—  Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Organized  1883.  —  Church  Edifice  built 
same  year.  —  Sittings  free.  —  Location  Sixteenth  Avenue  and  Twenty-Fourth  Street. 

—  Sunday  school.  —  St.  Andreiv*s  Protestant  Episcopal.  —  Amission  of  Gethse- 
mane begon  in  1857.  —  Church  organized  1874.  —  Location  North  Sixth  Street  and 
Twelfth  Avenue.  —  Rev.  W.  Wilkinson,  rector.  —  Sunday  school.  —  St.  Lukes  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  C/iwrcli.  — Building  erected  on  West  Thirty -Second  Street  and 
Pleasant  Avenue,  in  1887.  —  Sunday.  School  —  Communicants.  —  City  Missions 
Protestant  Episcopal  including  Ascension,  Holy  Innocents,  St  Johns,  St  Matthews 
and  Minnehaha  Chapel  dedicated  1889. 

Baptist  Churches, 200-210 

Olivet  Baptist  Church.  — Organized  July  13,  1880,  as  First  Baptist  Church  of  St 
Anthony.  —  Orginal   members.  —  Ministers.  —  Membership.  —  Deacons.  —  Sunday 
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school.  —  Removala.  —  First  Baptist  Church.  —  Org^anized  in  small  residence  on 
Portland  Avenue  in  1853.  —  Constituent  members.  —  Worshipped  from  house  to 
house. — In  Fletcher's  Hall. — Sunday  School  organized  1859.— Church  built  at  Nic- 
ollet and  Third  streets  in  1858.  —  New  Church  built  at  Hennepin  and  Fifth  Street.  — 
Knlarg^ed.  —  Dismissal  of  members  to  four  other  churches. — Deacons. — Baptist 
Union,— New  Church  at  Tenth  Street  and  Harmon  Place.  — Cost  9135,0C0.  —  Dedi- 
cated 1887.  — Meetings  of  all  the  Baptist  Churches  on  the  West  Side.  —  Central  Bap- 
tist Church,  —  Org'anis&ed  as  Marshall  Street  Baptist  Church,  1869.  —  Name  changed 
to  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  —  Renewed  1883,  when  removed  to  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Grant  Street  —  First  Pastor,  Deacons  and  Trustees.  —  Pastors.  —  Membership 
Sunday  School.  —  Fourth  Baptist  Church, —  Outgrowth  of  Mission  Sunday  School. 

—  Started  in  1874.  — Jewett  Chapel  erected.- Church  organized  1881.— Edifice  built 
at  Dupont  and  Eighteenth  Avenue  North.  — Membership.- Pastors.  — Deacons. — 
Sunday  School.  —  Memorial  Mission,  —  Young  Peoples'  Association.  —  Immanuel 
Baptist  Church,  —  Organized  1883.  —  First  Deacons.  —  Pastors.  —  Sunday  School.  — 
Calvarjr  Baptist  Church.  —  Organized  1883.  —  Pastors.  —Deacons.  —  Sunday  School. 
Chapels.  — New  Edifice  built  1889.  — Grace  Baptist  C/iurc/i.  — Organized  1885.— 
Located  Thirteenth  Avenue  and  Madison  Street  Northeast.  —  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church,  —  Organized  1889.  — Outgrowth  of  Tabernacle  Mission.  — Located  Eighth 
Street  and  Twenty-third  Avenue  South.  —  First  Swedish  Baptist  Church,  — Or- 
ganized  1871.  —  First  meetings  in  blacksmith's  shop.  —  Afterwards  in  hall.  —  Lot 
bought  by  Rev.  Amory  Gale,  at  Twelfth  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street  South.  —  Building 
erected.  —  Pastors.  —Church  enlarged.  —  Burned.  —  Bought  Church  of  Second  Con- 
gregational Society. — Missions.  —  Sunday  School. — Elirn  Swedish  Baptist  Church. 
Organized  1888.  —  Grew  out  of  a  mission  Sunday  School.  —  Chapel  on  Jackson  street 
and  Twentieth  Avenue  Northeast.  —  First  Norwegian  and  Danish  Baptist  Church. 

—  Edifice  dedicated  1891  at  Thirteenth  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street  South.  —  First 
Cterman  Baptist  Church,  —  Organized  1855.  —  Chapel  Twentieth  Avenue  North. — 
Sunday  .  School.  —  Trustees.  —  Bethesda  (colored)  Baptist  Church,  —  Organized 
1889.  —  Chapel  built  at  Eighth  Street  South,  below  Eleventh  Avenue.  —  Dedicated 
1892.  —  Addresses.  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunjee,  Pastor. — Citjr  Temple  Baptist  Church, — 
Located  Seventeenth  Avenue  South  and  Sixth  Street  —  Grown  out  of  missionary 
enterprise  conducted  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Weenolsen.  —  Baptist  Citjr  Missions,  —  Co-oper- 
ation of  Baptist  Churches. —  Tabernacle,  Emerson  Avenue,  Bethel,  Chicago  Ave- 
nue, Dane,  Norwegian  and  Bethany  Missions.  —  Free  Baptist  Church,  —  Planted  in 
1851  in  St.  Anthony.  —  Removed  to  West  Side  and  Church  built  on  Washington 
Avenue  North.  —  Removed  in  1871  to  Seventh  Street  and  First  Avenue  South. — 
Property  sold  in  1891  and  Church  built  at  Nicollet  and  Fifteenth  Street  —  Pastors. 
— Paper  published.  —  Stevens  Avenue  Free  Baptist  Church,  —  Organized  1885. — 
Building  erected.  —  Pastors. 

Catholic  Churches 210-219 

The  Catholic  annals  of  Minnesota  run  back  to  the  visit  of  Father  Hennepin,  in 
1660.  —  Mission  at  St  Anthony  in  1830.  —  Missionary  Galtier.  —  Father  Ravoux  pur- 
chased land  for  the  Church  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  commenced  a  frame 
building  for  a  Church  in  1839.  —  Father  Ledan  first  resident  Pastor,  1857.  —  Father 
Fayolle  Pastor  in  1855.  —  Commenced  erection  of  the  present  Church.  —  Father  John 
McDermott  Pastor  from  1860  to  1866.  — Completed  Church  and  built  parochial 
school.  —  Rev.  F.  Tissot  —  Built  parsonage.  —  Father  James  McGolrick.  —  Holy 
Rosary  Church.  —  Under  charge  of  Dominican  Fathers.  —  Founded  in  187)3.  — Father 
Thomas  L.  Powers.  —  Purchased  two  and  a  half  lots  on  Fifth  street  and  Nineteenth 
Avenue  and  moved  an  old  Church  building  to  them.  —  In  July,  1878,  a  new  frame 
Church  built.  —  Other  priests.  —  Foundation  of  Convent  laid  in  1879.  —  School 
opened.  —  Rev.  James  Dominic  Hoban.  —  Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Daly.  —  Assistance  in  mis- 
sionary labor.  —  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Dinahan.  —  Purchased  present  site  of  Church  and 
convent  at  Eighteenth  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  Street  South.  —  Headquarters  of 
Dominican  order  in  the  Northwest  —  Church  the  best  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
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West,  and  larg^est  in  the  Twin  Cities.  —  Description  of  Church. --Cost  920ifiOO.— 
Dedicated  Dec.  9,  1888.  — Rev.  J.  P.  Turner.  — Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer.  —  Holy  Name 
Society.  — Altar  Society.  —  Young  Ladies's  Sodality.  —  Sunday  Schools.  —  Surpliced 
Choir. — Rosary  procession.  —  Salaried  choir  and  quartette.  —  School  and  hall. — 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  — At  Third  Street  and  Third  Avenue  North. 

—  Building  erected  in  1869.  —  Large  edifice  built  in  1874.  —  Father  James  McGolrick 
Pastor  for  twentj'-five  years. — Catholic  Association  Hall.  —  Rev.  J,  C.  Byrne. — 
St  Boniface  (German)  Church,— Second  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  Northeast. — 
Erected  in  1889. —  Parish  School.  —  Parsonage. —  Under  charge  of  the  Benedictines. 
St.  Stephen 's  Pa r/s/i.  — Organized  1885. — Corner  stone  of  new  Church  laid  August 
18, 1889— Located  at  Clinton  Avenue  and  East  Twenty-second  Street  —  Notre  Dame 
de  Sourcles  (French)  Church.  —Located  on  Prince  Street.  —  Church  bought  of  First 
Universal  ist  Society.  —  Occupied  in  1877.  —  Pastors.  —  Con  vent  and  Parish  school. — 
Church  of  St.  Elizabeth.  — Parish  organized  in  1883. — Previously  Society  of  St. 
Vincent.  —  Located  at  Seventeenth  Avenue  and  Eight  Street  South.  —  Church  built  at 
Fifteenth  Avenue  South  and  Eighth  Street.  —  Parochial  School.  —  Societies.  —  St. 
Joseph's  German  Catholic  Church.  —  Fourth  Street  North.  —  Church  building  com- 
pleted September,  1889.  —  Hall.  —  Parsonage.  —  Parish  established  1875  by  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict.  —  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Polish).  —  Building  erected  in 
1884.  —  Located  at  Four  and  One-half  Street  and  Seventeenth  Avenue  Northeast  —  St, 
Clotilde  (French)  Church.  —Edifice  built  1887  at  Lyndale  and  Eleventh  Avenue  North. 

—  St,  Lawrence  Church.  —  Located  at  Seventh  Street  and  Twelfth  Avenue  South.  — 

—  Rev.  James  'O'Reilly  Pastor.  —  Gree/r  Catholic  Church.  —  Church  building 
erected  in  1888.  —  Fifth  Street  and  Seventeenth  Avenue  Northeast.  —  Church  of  the 
Ascension.  —  Organized  1890.  —  Has  a  temporary  building  at  Eighteenth  and  Bry- 
ant Avenue  North.  —  Rev.  Father  Christie,  Pastor. 

Friends, 219 

First  meeting  held  June  1st,  1854.  —  Regular  Sunday  services  commenced  April  22d, 
1855.  —  Meeting  House  built  1860,  at  Hennepin  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street.  —  Sunday 
School.  —  Membership.  —  Ministers. —  Lake  Street  Meeting  formed  1886. — Mission  es- 
tablished in  1883.  — Sunday  School.  —  Chapel  built  —  Ministers.  —  Elders. 

Universalist  Churches, 219-229 

First  Universalist  Church  established  was  that  of  St.  Anthony. — Organized  in  1855. 

—  Met  in  Central  Hall— Rev.  Seth  Barnes, first  Pastor.  —  Other  Ministers  — In  1859 
Society  built  a  stone  Church  on  Prince  Street.  —  Society  disbanded  in  1869. — All 
Souls  Church.  —  First  named  Second  Universalist  Church.  — Organized  1884. — 
Church  edifice  built  in  1885,  on  Eighth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Ministers.  —  Auxiliary 
societies.  —  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  — T>r,  J.  H.  Tuttle,  Pastor  for  twenty-five 
years. —  First  org.uiization  at  Cataract  House,  October  24, 1859.  —  Dr.  Adolphus  Skin- 
ner, Preacher.  — Re-organization.  —  Church  organized.  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes,  Pastor. — 
Dr.  Tuttle  called  from  Chicago.—  First  Church  building  erected  at  Fifth  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue  South,  in  1855.  —  New  Church  at  Eighth  Street  and  Second  Avenue 
South  dedicated  July  10, 1876.— Description  of  Church.  —  Growth  and  prosperity. — 
Churchburned.— Hospitality  of  neighboring  churches. — Church  rebuilt — Support- 
ers.—  Trustees.  -Choir.  — Sunday  School.  — Weekly  Prayer  Meeting.  —  Auxiliary 
societies.  —  Associate  Pastors.  —  Dr.  Tuttle  resigns  and  becomes  Pastor  Emeritus, 

—  Dr.  M.  D.  Shutter.  Pastor.  — T/iircf  Universalist  Society,  —  Grew  out  of  Sunday 
School  opened  in  Chestnut  Hall.  —  Organized  May,  1865.  —  Chapel  built  at  Blaisdell 
Avenue  and  Twenty-Seventh  Street.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Fifth  Universalist  Society, 

—  Organized  June  16,  1889.  —  Services  held  in  Somer's  Hall,  Twentieth  Avenue 
North.  — Fowr^/i  Universalist  Church  (Swedish).— Organized  in  1886.  — Rev. 
August  Dalgren,  Pastor.  —  Services  held  in  Labor  Temple. 

Lutheran  Churches, 229-232 

German  Lutheran  Trinity  Church.  —  Located  Fourth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue 
South.  — Organized  in  1856.  — House  of  Worship  built  in  1868.  —  Enlarged  1885.  — Pas- 
tors.-*- Mission.— Parochial  Schools.— ^oriFe^/aii  and  Danish  Lutheran  Trinity 
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Church,  —  Location,  Tenth  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street  South.  —  Orf^anized  1866.— 
Pastors.  —  First  house  of  worship.  —  Chapel  built  in  1870.  —  Enlarg^ed.  —  Sunday 
School.  —  Mission  Schools.  —  Lutheran  Deaconess'  Institute  and  Hospital, — 
Scandinavian  Youngs  Men's  Christian  Association.  —  Tabitha  Relief  Society. — Youngs 
Ladies' Society.  —  St.  John's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  —  Location, 
Main  Street  Northeast  —  Building"  erected  1869.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Parochial 
School.  —  Parsonage.  —  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Bethlehem  Curch.  —  Or- 
ganized 1874. — Regular  services  commenced  1877.  —  Rev.  A.  J.  Eustace,  Pastor. — 
Sanctuary  dedicated  June  14, 1891.  —  Located  at  Twentieth  Avenue  North  and  Lyn- 
dale.  —  Parochial  Schools.  —  Augustana  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  —  Located  at 
Eleventh  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street  South.  —  Rev.  Charles  J.  Petri,  Pastor.  —  Mis- 
sions.—  Danish  Evangelical  (St,  Peter's)  Lutheran  Church,  —  Church  built  in 
1887.  —  Located  at  Twentieth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street  North. — Branch  service  at 
Minnehaha.  —  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, —^Fourth  Street,  above  Filth 
Avenue  North. — Rev.  Ingvold  Eisteinsen,  Pastor.— Zm/n an wei  (German)  Lutheran 
Church,  —  Built  in  1886.  —  Located  Lake  Street  and  Twenty-First  Avenue  South. — 
Immanuel  Evangelical  (Norwegian)  Lutheran  Church. — Located  on  Monroe  Street 
Northeast.  — Church  built  1850.  — C/iurc/i  of  Our  Savior,  — Built  1870.— Located 
Seventh  Street  and  Fourteenth  Avenue  South.  —  Rev.  Ole  P.  Vangsnes,  Pastor. — 
South  Minneapolis  Mission. — Immanuel  (Swedish)  Lutheran  Church,  —  Organ- 
ia&ed  1884.  — Fifth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  S^  John's,  — Rev,  A. 
Thiele,  Pastor.  — Church  built  1888.  —  Located  Third  Street  and  Sixteenth  Avenue 
North. — Immanuel  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  —  At  Franklin  and 
Twenty-Sixth  Avenue  South.—  St,  Ola  f's,  — Church  built  in  1886.  — Bryant  and  Four- 
teenth Avenue  North.— St.  Pa  u/'s  CAurc/i.  — Located  Fourth  Street  and  Fifteenth 
Avenue  South.  —  Erected  1882.  —  St  Peter's  Church,  —  Organized  1887.  —  Tenth  Street 
North.  — SiFecfis/i  Evangelical,  St  Pa u/'s.  — Organized  1887.  — East  Twenty-Fifth 
Street  and  Bloomington  Avenue.  —  Zion,  —  Building  erected  1887.  —  Sixth  Street  and 
Twenty-Fourth  Avenue  North.  —  St.  John's  English  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  —  Organized  1883.  —  Rev.  G.  H.  Trobert,  Pastor.  —  Sunday  School.  —  House 
of  worship  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street  South.  —  Bought  in  1883.  —  Remod- 
eled.— Parsonage.  —  jBo/ie/niaxi  Lutheran  Congregation.  —  Organized  in  1888. — 
St,  Peter's  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  — Church  dedicated  July  7, 1889,  at  Fif- 
teenth Avenue  and  Madison  Street  Northeast  —  Salem  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Cliurc/i.  — Organized  1890.  —  Garfield  Avenue  and  Twenty -Eighth  Street 

Swedenborgian, 232 

Minneapolis  Societjr  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  — Temporary  organization  formed  in 
1867.  —  Society  organized  September,  1868.  —  Building  for  worship  erected  1870. — 
Located  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street  —  First  Pastor,  Rev.  El  wood  C.Mitchell.— 
Resigned  in  1880.  —  No  Pastor  for  six  years.  —  Services  conducted  by  lay  readers.  — 
Present  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  S.  David.  —  Regular  services.  —  Sunday  School. 

Unitarian, 252 

First  Unitarian  Society*  —  Organized  1881.  —  Pastor,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Simmons. — 
Trustees. — Sunday  School.  —  Ladies'  Charitable  Society.  —  Unity  Club.  —  Church  at 
Eighth  Street  and  Mary  Place.  — Dedicated  June  5,  1887.  —  Nazareth  Unitarian 
Church  (Nor wegian).-r- Organized  1882.  —  Building  erected  in  1886.  —  Located  Ninth 
Street  and  Twelfth  Avenue  South.  —  Blown  down. — Rebuilt  — Rev.  Kristofer  Jan- 
sen,  Pastor.  —  Sunday  School. 

Swedish  Mission, 236-237 

First  Church  erected  in  1878.  —  Tabernacle  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street 
South  built  in  1885.  — Cost  of  $50,000.- Parsonage.  — Seats  2,800.  — Seats  free.- Rev. 
L.  A.  Skogsberg,  Pastor.  —  Rev.  W.  Boqvist,  assistant  —  Membership  500.  —  Sunday 
School.  — Mission  house.  —  Riverside.  —  East  Side  Mission  house.  —  Built  in  1884. — 
Church  organized  in  1889.  —  Sunday  School. 

Disciples,  237 

Scandinavian  Church  of  Christ,  —  Located  Seventh  Street  and  Twelfth  Avenue 


South.  ^-Buildingr  erected  in  1S8Q,  — Church  of  Christ  — Organized  1887.  —  Portland 
Avenue  and  East  Grant  Street. 

Evangelical  Association,  227 

Highland  Park  (German)  Church,  —  Building*  Fremont  and  Twenty-fifth  Avenues 
North.  —  Erected  in  1871.  —  Located  Fourth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  North. 

Adventists, 238 

jyess/a/i.  —  Second  Avenue  and  East  Fourteenth  Street — Erected  1884.  —  Rev. 
J.  HobbSy  Pastor.  —  Scandinavian  Seventh  Dajr. — Built  in  1888. — Sabbath  School 
Services  held  on  Saturday.  —  Seventh  Dajr, — Building  erected  in  1886.  —  East  Lake 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  South.  —  Elder  A.  D.  Olson,  Pastor,  and  Elder  H.  Grant, 
Associate. —  Sabbath  School.  —  Services  held  on  Saturday. 

Hebrew, 228 

Jewish  Synagogue,  —  Located  at  Tenth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  South.  —  Organ- 
ized in  1878. —  Pastors.  —  Rev.  Samuel  Marks,  present  Pastor.  —  Adoth  Yeshurin. — 
Congregation  organized  1885.  —  Services  in  hall,  in  center  of  block.  Rev.  Nathan 
Gambrier,  Pastor  and  Teacher.  —  Owns  cemetery  at  Lake  Harriet. 

People's  Meeting, 238-239 

Outgrowth  of  meetings  held  at  Bijou  Theater  in  1800.  —  Committee  of  management 
Services  held  at  Harmonia  hall,  Centnry  hall,  and  finally  Lyceum  theater  leased. — 
Non-sectarian. —  Rev.  S.  W.  Sample,  Preacher.  —  Expectations  for  the  future. 

CHAPTER  XIL 
Charitable  Institutions, 240-269 

Young  Men*s  Christian  Association.  —  Organized  in  1866.  —  Purpose  and  work. — 
Membership.  —  Temporary  quarters.  —  New  building.  —  Branch.  —  Senior  Depart- 
ment.—  Ladies'  auxiliary.  —  Railroad  department. —  Women* s  Christian  Associa- 
tion.—  Founded  in  1866.  —  Special  objects.  —  Woman's  Boarding  Home  opened  1884. 

—  New  building  1878,  —  Branch. — Jones  Harrison  Home  for  Aged  Woman.  —  Relief 
work. —  St  Barnabas  Hospital.  — Founded  March  1, 1871.  — Building  dedicated  1874. 
Incorporated  1883.  —  Under  auspices  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Charitable 
work.  —  Sisterhood  of  Bethanjr,  —  Organized  1875. — Object — House  rented  in  1876. — 
Removals.  —  Present  house  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Brown. — Located  on  Bry- 
ant Avenue.  —  Results  accomplished. —^or^/iires^er/j  Hospital  for  Women. — 
Located  on  Chicago  Avenue.  —  Organized  1882.  —  Purpose.  —  Training  school  for 
nurses.  —  Young  Ladies'  auxiliary.  —  Building  erected  1887.  —  Hebrew  Relief 
Society.  —  Organized  1882  for  relief  of  poor.  —  Sisters  of  Peace.  —  A  Hebrew  charita- 
ble Association.  —  Sir  Moses  MontiBore  Relief  Association.  —  A  Hebrew  relief 
association.  —  Results  accomplished.  —  Officers. —  Woman's  Industrial  Exchange. 

—  Established  1885.  ^-  Incorporated  1886.  —  Purpose.  —  Work.  —  Associated  Charities. 
—Organized  1884.  —  Incorporated  1889.  —  Officers  in  1891.  —  General  purposes. — 
Bureau  of  information.  —  Emergency  fund.  —  Visitation.  —  Home  for  Children  and 
Aged  Women.  —  Located  on  Stevens  Avenue. —  Incorporated  in  1881  as  Children's 
Home  Society.  —  Humble  beginnings.  —  Building  completed  in  1886.  — Gift  of  Mrs. 
Harvey  W.  Brown.—  Washburn  Memorial  Orphan  Asylum.  — Opened  1886. —  Be- 
quest of  Gov.  C.  C.  Washburn  of  $375,000.  —  Provisions  of  will.—  Trustees  appointed- 

—  Extracts  from  dedicatory  address  of  Dr.  Tuttle.  — Site  at  Nicollet  and  Forty-ninth 
Street.  —  St  Mary's  Hospital.  — Opened  in  1886.  —  Under  Roman  Catholic  auspices. 
—Site  on  Sixth  Street,  facing  Riverside  Park.  —  Managed  by  Sisters.— i^a^er/iitr 
//ospita/.— Located  Fourth  Avenue  South. —  Building.- Opened  1886.  — Officers 
and  directors. —Objects.  — Projected  by  Martha  G.  Ripley.  —  Liberality  of  L.  F. 
Menage.  —  Incorporated.  —  Scope  and  work.  —  Results. —-ATonFe^ian  Lutheran 
Deaconess  Institute.  — Twenty -fourth  Street  and  Fifteenth  Avpnue  South.  —  School 
and  hospital.— S^  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  — A  charitable  Association  among 
the  Catholics.  —  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum. — Located  on  Chicago  Avenue.  —  Home 
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for  orphdna  and  half  orphans  under  fifteen  yeav«vOf  ag'e.  —  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  —  A  non-sectarian  institution  conducted  by  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Established  in  1888,  at  Blooming^ton  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street.  —  Humane 
Society.  —  Devoted  to  protection  of  children  and  animals. —  Newsboys^  Home. — 
Organized  in  1886.  —  Home  at  Sixth  Street  North.  —  Free  Dispensary  of  Minnesota 
Hospital  College. — Ninth  Avenue  South  and  Sixth  Street.  —  Homeopathic  Hospital. 
Twenty-Fifth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  South.  —  Directors,  thirty  ladies.  —  Women^s 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  —  Located  at  14  Fourih  Street  South. — "Maintain  res- 
taurant and  coffee  house.  —  Profits  devoted  to  missionary  work.  —  Non-Partisan 
W.  C.  T.  U.  —  Free  reading*  room.  —  Lunch  Room.  —  Women* s  Relief  Corps  G,  A,  R. 

—  Devoted  to  charitable  vror)i.  — Eighth  Ward  Relief  Association.  — Organ- 
ized 1887  as  a  stock  company.  —  Owns  building.  —  Relieves  all  poverty  in  its  ward. 

—  City  poor  department.  —  Its  work.  —  City  Hospital.  —  At  corner  of  Eleventh  Ave- 
nue and  Eighth  Street  —  Sheltering  Arms.  —  On  Emerson  Avenue*  —  Provides  a 
home  for  destitute  children.  —  Under  direction  of -ladies  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

—  Tabitha  Relief  Society.  — Connected  with  Norwegian  Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 

—  Under  direction  of  Ladies. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 
Public  Buildings  and  Institutions,  270-327 

Court  House  and  Jail.  —  New  Court  House.  —  Plans.  —  View.  —  Contracts.  —  Cost.  — 
J^os^OiBce.  — First  post-office  in  1848.  — First  on  West  Side,  1854.  — Locations.  — Post- 
masters. —  Appropriation  by  Congress  for  post-office.  —  Sites  offered.  —  Architects. — 
Expenditure.  —  Description.  —  View. — Statistics  of  business.  —  Atheneum  and  Pub- 
lic Library. — First  meeting  of  a  Library  Association  held  May  16, 1899.  — Young 
Men's  Library  Association  formed.  —  Officers.  —  Bayard  Taylor  lectures.-^  Minneap- 
olis Atheneum  organized.  —  Incorporated.  —  Library  started.  —  Officers  and  Direct- 
ors in  successive  years.  —  Progress. — Bequest  of  Dr.  Kirby  Spencer.  —  A  close  cor- 
poration.—  Plan  of  transformation  into  a  public  library. — Opposition.  —  Gradual 
changes.  —  Discussion.  —  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  Librarian,  resigns.  —  Ground  and 
building  sold  to  city  in  1866. — Contract  for  uniting  with  public  library.  —  Herbert 
Putnam,  librarian, — James.  R.  Hosmer,  Ph.  D.,  elected  librarian.  —  Plans  for  a  Li- 
brary Building.  —  Meetings.  —  Joint  contributions  of  city  and  citizens.  —  Act  for 
establishment  of  Library  Board  and  City  Library.  —  Financial  statement.  —  Private 
subscriptions  of  |61,665.  —  Agreement  with  Atheneum,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Art  Society.  — Purchase  of  site  at  Tenth  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue.  — Plans 
and  contract— Library  opened  December  16, 1889,— Detailed  items  of  cost.  —  Num- 
ber of  books.  —  Number  of  cards.  —  Freedom  of  access  to  books. — Branch  libraries. 

—  Art  Gallery.  —  Gifts  of  paintings. — Loan  of  pictures. —  Antique  casts.  —  Museum 
of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  — Personnel  of  Library  Board.  —  Minneapolis  In- 
dustrial Exposition.  —  Illustrates  puplic  spirit. — $300,000  subscribed.  —  A  popular 
movement.  —  Fairs. — First  meeting  held  September  21, 1883.  -  Resolutions.  —  Incor- 
porated.—  View.  —  Site  selected.  —  Corner  stone  laid.  —  Dimensions.- -Art  depart- 
ment.—  Gallery. — Opening.  —  Machinery  started  by  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland.  —  Offi- 
cers.—  Directors. — Visitors. —Advantages.  —  Receipts.  —  Music  by  bands.  —  Man- 
agement secures  reversion  of  property.  —  Republican  National  Convention  of  1892 
held.  —  Changes  to  seat  12,000  persons.— Ci7^  //a//.  — Erected  in  1874,  on  Second 
Street,  from  Nicollet  to  Hennepin. — Cost.  —  Occupied  by  post-office,  telegraph.  Trib- 
une newspaper. — Occupied  by  city  offices.  —  Masonic  Te/wp/e.  —  Situated  at  Hen- 
nepin Avenue  and  Sixth  Street.  —  Erected  by  Masonic  Corporation. — Commenced 
fall  of  1885. — Description. — View.  — Board  of  Directors.  —  Guaranty  Loan  Building. 

—  Situated  on  Second  Avenue  and  Third  Street  South.  —  Commenced  in  1888,  com- 
pleted in  1890. — Twelve  stories  high,  with  tower.  —  Entire  height,220feet.— Descrip- 
tion.—  Offices.  — Law  Library. — Safe  Deposit  Vaults.  -Restaurant. —  View.— Cost. 
— Architect — "New  York  Life  Building. — Located  at  Second  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street  South. — Commenced  in  1888,  completed  1890.  — Ten  stories  high.  — Architec- 
ture.-- Electric  clock, — Law  library. — Electric  Ughi.  — Chamber  of  Commerce — 
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Corporation  formed  in  1881.  —  Objects. — Officers.  —  View.  — Exchange  opened  in 
1882.  —  Membership. — Building*  erected  in  1883.— A  financial  success.  —  Officers  for 
1891.  —  Xu/nber  ^jrcliaii^e.  — Located  at  Hennepin  Avenue,  and  Fifth  Street  — De- 
scription.— Partly  destroyed  by  fire  winter  of  1891.  —  Reconstructed  and  enlarged.— 
Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Company — Erected'in  1887.  — Safe  deposit  vaults. — View. 

—  Bank  of  Commerce,  —  Erected  in  1888.  —  Cost  $240,000.  —  View.  —  Syndicate  Block- 

—  Built  in  1882.  —  Owned  by  Syndicate  Corporation.  —  Largest  commercial  building 
in  this  country.  — Grand  Opera  House.  —Located  on  Sixth  Street. —  Part  of  Syndi- 
cate Block. — Company  capitalized  at  $1,000,000. — View.  —  Citjr  /farlref.  —  Established 
in  1875  at  First  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue. —  New  City  Market.  —  Occupies  whole 
block  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets  and  Second  and  Third  Avenues  North. — 
Description. —  Temple  Court.  —  An  office  building  situated  at  Hennepin  and  Wash- 
ington Avenues. — Completed  in  1886.  —  Eight  stories  high.  —  Law  library.  —  i?os^oii 
Block.  —  An  office  building  at  Hennepin  Avenue  and  Third  Street  —  Description. — 
fFcs^JJofe/.  — Built  by  the  laAe  Charles  W.  West.- One  of  the  most  palatial  and 
best  appointed  hotels  in  the  world.  —  Description.  —  Court.  —  View.  —  Heating. — 
Nicollet  House,  —  Origin  of  name.  — Built  in  1857.  —  Bonus  of  $10,000  raised.— 
Accepted  and  built  by  Messrs.  Eustis  and  Nudd.  —  Banquet  at  completion.  —  Parti- 
cipants.—View.— Cafarac^  House.  —  Built  by  stock  company  in  1887.  —  Nicollet 
House  leased.  —  Purchased  by  F.  S.  and  F.  L.  Gilson.  —  Enlarged  to  cover  entire 
block. — A  famous  hostlery.  — Managed  by  John  T.  West.  —  Great  popularity. — 
Illustrates  increase  in  land  values. 

Theatres  and  Places  of  Amusement.  326-328 

Pioneers  too  busy  with  acquiring  homes  to  gratify  their  inclination  for  amuse- 
ments.—  Earliest  place  for  theatrical  performances.  Woodman's  Hall.  —  Sally  St 
Clair  Troupe.  —  Harmonia  Hall  at  Second  Avenue  North  and  Second  Street  —  Alice 
Vane  and  Fay  Templeton.  —Harrison  Hall  built  in  1864.  —  Pence  Opera  House  built 
in  1867.  —  Academy  of  Music,  at  Washington  Avenue  and  Hennepin,  built  in  1871. — 
Grand  Opera  House.  —  Italian  Opera  introduced.  —  Bijou  Opera  House.  — Burned 
in  1890. — Rebuilt.  —  Lyceum  Theatre  at  Seventh  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue. — 
Opened  in  September,  1887. — Palace  Museum.  —  Theatre  Comique.  —  Concert  Halls. 
Minneapolis  Choral  Association.  —  Harmonia  Society.  —  Normannes.  —  Scandinav- 
ian Choral  Club.  —  Danz  Concert  Orchestra.  —  Shaksperian  and  Browning  Clubs. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Railroads,  329-348 

Commercial  interests  developed  by  railroad  connections.  —  Water  communications 
little  more  than  a  dream.  —  Upper  Mississippi  navigation.  —  Scheme  of  land  grant 
act  of  1887  provided  three  lines  for  Minneapolis.  —  Collapse  of  railroad  bond  scheme. 

—  Franchises  preserved  and  regranted.  —  First  railroad  connection  from  St.  Paul  in 
1862.  —  Extended  to  Red  River.  —  Minnesota  Central  Railway  trains  run  to  Faribault 
in  1865.  —  To  Iowa  State  line  in  1866.  —  Branch  line  of  Minnesota  and  Pacific  extended 
across  river  in  1868.  —  Milwaukee  &.  St  Paul  R.  R.  Co.  builds  its  river  division  to  La 
Crosse  in  1867,  Short  line  to  St  Paul  built  in  1881.  —  Minnesota  Western  Railroad 
charter  revised  and  branch  road  built  in  1891  to  White  Bear  lake,  to  connect  with 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi.  —  Bonus  of  $100,000.  —  Minneapolis  &.  St.  Louis 
with  bonus  of  $150,000,  builds  a  line  to  the  Iowa  State  Line. —  Branch  westward 
into  Dakota.  —  Inducements  for  building  the  Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  road.  — St. 
St.  Paul  &.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  built  in  1879.  —  Secured  an  independent  track 
in  1884. —  Minneapolis,  Sault  Ste  Marie  &  Atlantic  Railway  completed  in  1887.  —  Man- 
itoba line  to  Lake  Superior.  —  Other  roads  make  connections.  —  Twenty  independ- 
ent lines  of  railroad  radiate  from  Minneapolis  in  1889.  —  Minneapolis  a  distributing 
point.  —  Largest  receiver  of  wheat  and  exporter  of  its  products  in  the  United  States. 
Lumber  trade.  — Passenger  depot  —  Union  depot.  — 130  passenger  trains  arrive  and 
depart  daily. —  Twin  Cities'  terminal  points  of  railroad  systems. —  Minneapolis 
Eastera  — A  transfer  lin^.  —  Minnesota  transfer,  —  Wheat  receipts  in  1891.  — Daily 
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use  of  cars.  -An  average  dailj'  of  1080  cars.  Table  of  commodilies  transported  in 
18c)i._ Comparison  with  shipments  of  1861.-  Edmund  Rice.  -The  most  efficient 
and  indefatigable  promoter  of  the  railroad  system  of  Minnesota.—  Becomes  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  &  Pacific  Company.  Grades  sixty-two  and  one-half  miles 
of  roadbed,  and  introduces  the  first  locomotive. —  Winters  &  Drake  complete  first 
ten  miles  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Anthony.  Reorganized  by  Messrs.  Litchfield-  Road 
passed  to  a  receiver.  —  Reorg^anized  by  James  J.  Hill  and  the  late  Norman  Kittson. 
Service  of  Manitoba  line  to  Minneapolis. —  Project  for  substituting:  a  single  trunk 
line  of  railroad  for  the  system,  provided  in  the  land  grant  act.  Supported  in  the 
Legislature  of  1802  by  contractors  and  capitalists.  — Opposed  by  Minneapolis  dele- 
gation. --Scheme  defeated.  Grant  of  the  railroad  lines  to  citizens  in  trust.  -  Difli- 
cult  questions  of  law.  Acts  framed  by  tlie  late  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  and  John  M.  Berry.  — 
Minneapolis  &  Cedar  Valley  line,  reorganized  as  Minneapolis,  Faribault  and  Cedar 
V'alley  Railroad  Company.  D.  C.  Shepard  surveys  a  new  line  across  Minnesota 
River.  —  Negotiations  with  Messrs.  Selah  Chanlberlain,  Alexander  Mitchell  and 
Russell  Sage. -Minnesota  Central  Railway  formed.  First  rail  connections  with 
the  East  made. —  Citizens  of  Minneapolis  present  the  company  with  five  blocks  of 
ground  and  water  power  to  operate  their  shops.  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road Distinctively  a  Minneapolis  enterprise.  First  object  to  make  connection 
with  Ltike  Superior.  —  Next  to  reach  the  wheat  growing  districts  of  the  South  and 
West.  It  was  auxiliarj'^  to  the  milling  and  lumbering  business  of  Minneapolis.  - 
Company  organized  May  27th,  1870.  Officers  and  directors.-  Road  completed  and 
merged  into  the  Rock  Island  system.  —  Governor  Israel  Washburn  addresses  the 
Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade  in  1873  on  a  railroad  connection  with  the  East  by  way 
of  Sault  Ste  Marie. --In  1883  W.  D.  Washburn,  with  other  enterprising  citizens,  or- 
ganized the  Minneapolis,  Sault  St.  Marie  &  Atlantic  Railway  Company  to  carry  out 
the  project.  —  Officers  and  directors  of  the  company.  — Road  completed  to  Turtle 
Lake  in  1885,  to  Rhinelander  in  1886,  and  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie  in  1887.-  Minne- 
apolis  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company  carries  the  line  eastward  into  Dakota. -- 
The  companies  consolidate  under  the  name  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste 
Marie  Railway  Company.  — Soon  to  extend  the  line  to  a  connection  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  system  at  Regina.  —  The  crowning  work  in  the  railroad  development 
of  Minneapolis.  —  Street  Railtray.-  Judge  B.  B.  Meeker  secured  a  charter  for  a 
railroad  connecting  Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul,  before  the  war.  —  The  air  line  and  hour 
line  too  chimerical.  —  Minneapolis  Street  railway  Company  incorporated  in  1873. — 
Incorporators.  —  Track  laid  from  Hennepin  Avenue  to  Cedar. —  Enterprise  col- 
lapsed.—  Col.  W.  S.  King  revives  the  enterprise  in  1875. —  Thomas  Lowrj'^  joins  the 
company.  Contract  let  —  Line  from  railroad  depot  on  Fourth  Street  North,  across 
Suspension  Bridge  to  Thirteenth  Avenue  Southeast. —  September  2d,  1875,  first  car 
drawn  by  one  horse,  passed  over  the  line. --Extended  same  year  down  Washington 
Avenue  to  Nineteenth  Avenue-South.  —  Next  year  extended  down  Riverside  Avenue. 
—  Also  out  Hennepin  to  Twelfth  Street,  and  to  Portland  Avenue.  Col.  W.  S.  King 
the  controlling  spirit  of  the  enterprise  until  1877. -Then  Thomas  Lowry  obtained  a 
controlling  interest.  —  Seeks  capital  at  the  East.  —  Year  by  year  extensions  were 
made.  —  Lines  in  advance  of  actual  development  of  business.  -A  leading  factor  in 
building  up  outlying  districts.  —  An  enterprising  company.  —  Adopts  all  new  im- 
provements.—  Obstacles.  —  In  1889  electricity  introduced  on  Fourth  Avenue  line.- 
A  success.  —  Marvelous  transformation  of  the  system  to  an  electrical  one.  —  Ac- 
complished in  fifteen  months  without  serious  interference  with  travel.  -Power 
house  built.  —  Among  the  largest  engines  in  the  world.  —  Motor  line  built  by  Col. 
William  McCrory,  in  1879,  to  the  lakes.  —  Line  sold  in  1885.  In  1888  the  Minneapolis 
Street  Railway  Company  acquires  the  line.  Electricity  adopted,  and  becomes  a 
part  of  the  electrical  system.-  Efforts  to  organize  an  opposition  line.  City  Coun- 
cil refused  to  sanction  a  rival  line. — Two  cable  lines  resolved  upon  and  power 
houses  built.-  -Thompson-Houston  Company  demonstrates  practicability  of  elec- 
tricity as  propelling  power,  and  the  cable  project  dropped.  —  Every  line  in  the  city 
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tranformed  to  use  electricity,  including^  interurban  line  to  St.  Paul.  —  Thomas  L,owry 
manag^ed  the  finances,  and  C.  G.  Goodrich  the  mechanical  department.  -Lengfth  of 
lines.  Number  of  motors.  Number  of  cars.  -Electrical  power  g^enerated. — 
Monthly  pay  roll.  — Increase  in  receipts.  The  most  complete  and  best  nianag^ed 
street  railway  system  in  the  world. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

Bridges 349354 

Necessity  of  communication  across  the  river.  —  Ford.  —  Dakota  squaw  ferried  foot 
passengers.  —  Rope  ferry.  —  First  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  river. -Charter 
granted  in  1852.  —  Incorporators. —  No  steps  taken  to  build  bridge  until  1854.  —  Pro- 
gress and  description  of  work. —  Celebration  of  completion  of  suspension  bridge. — 
Dinner  at  St.  Charles  Hotel.  —  Toasts  and  speeches.  Wind  storm  damages  bridge. 
Damages  repaired. — Sold  to.  Hennepin  County.  -  Rebuilt  in  1875.— Replaced  by 
steel  arch  bridge  in  1886.-- Opening  of  suspension  bridge  stimulates  settlement  of 
west  side  of  river. —  Upper  and  lower  bridges  built  in  1857.  —  Both  carried  away  by 
floods  of  1859.  The  suspension  bridge  the  only  means  of  crossing  the  river  for 
thirteen  years.  Union  of  St.  Anthonj'  and  Minneapolis  in  1872  accomplished  by 
agreement  to  enlarge  suspension  bridge  and  build  two  new  ones  in  upper  and 
lower  town.  —  Bridge  built  at  Twentieth  Avenue  North  and  Franklin  Avenue  in 
1888.  -  Lake  Street  bridge  built  in  1888  by  joint  contribution  of  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  County. —  Bridging  Bassett's  Creek.  —  University  Avenue  bridge. —  Rail- 
road bridges. —Manitoba  viaduct.  — Cost  $650,()0().  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Short 
Line  bridge  at  Meeker's  Island.  Transfer  bridge  at  Tenth  Avenue  South.  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad  bridges.  Injunction  procured  by  State  University.  Dis- 
solved.—Bridging  railroad  tracks  in  city.  Litigation,  Milwaukee  viaduct  on 
Washington  Avenue.  Viaduct  on  Plj^mouth  Avenue.  Lowering  tracks  on  Great 
Northern  and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  roads,  four  viaducts  constructed.  Nego- 
tiations for  bridging  tracks  of  the  Dakota  branch  of  Milwaukee  road.  Comparison 
between  cities  of  London  and  Minneapolis  in  respect  to  bridges. 
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The  Press  or  Minneapolis, 355*386 

First  newspaper.  —  Established  b}'  Elmer  Tyler.  —  Isaac  Atwater,  editor.  —  First 
number  of  St.  Antbjuy  h^xpr^iss  issued  in  May,  1851.  —  Published  in  a  log  house  on 
Main  Street. —  Paucity  of  news  and  items.  —  Subscriptions  paid  in  truck.  —  Editor 
becomes  sole  proprietor.  —  Continued  until  1859. —  Loss  of  $3,000.  —  Politics  "Silver 
Grey"  Whig.  -  Became  Democratic.  -  Later  edited  by  George  D.  Bowman.  —  Charles 
H.  Slocum  and  D.  S.  B.  Johnson. —  J.  G.  Cressy,  **devil."  —  Col.  John  H.  Stevens  fre- 
quent contributor.  —  Sample  items.  —  Inducements  to  wheat  growing.  —  Marriage 
notices.  Dr.  Neil's  toast.  — iVor^/iires^erij  Z)e/«ocra^.  — Appeared  July  13,  1853. — 
Published  by  Prescott  &  Jones.  —  Democratic  in  politics.  Purchased  in  1859  by  W. 
A.  Hotchkiss  and  removed  to  West  Side.  —  Discontinued  after  several  years*  publi- 
cation. -St.  Anthony  Repuhlicaa.  —  Established  in  1855.  -  Publishers,  Ames  & 
Painer.  -Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  editor.  Republican  in  politics.  -Radical  in  views.— 
Merged  into  State  Neivs '\i\  1888.  — Established  by  Crofful  and  Paine.  — Editedby  W. 
A.  Crofifut.  —  A  wide  awake,  spicy  and  original  paper.  —  Daily  Falls  Evening  Neivs. 
—  Appeared  in  1850.  —  published  by  Crofifut  and  Clark.  —  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens  and  F. 
Belfoy  issued  Cataract  and  Agriculturalist  in  August,  1837.  —  Sold  to  R.  N.  Conwell 
and  since  changed  to  North  Star.  -Sold  again  to*  C.  M.  Loudon  and  continued  as 
the  Independent.  -Daily  Star.  Issued  by  Mr.  Conwell.  —  The  Weekly  State  Nen'S. 
Published  for  two  years  and  succumbed.  —  The  Gazette. —  Published  by  W.  F.  Rus- 
sell for  a  year.  —  In  1858  C.  H.  Pettit  and  John  G.  Williams  started  the  Minneapolis 
Journal.  —  Swallowed  up  in  185^)  by  the  State  Atlas.  —  Horace  E.  Purdy  established 
the  Minneapolis  JPlaindealer  in  1858.  —  Removed  to  La  Crosse.  —  In  1859  the  Minne- 
sota Beacon  and  the  Rural  Minneaotian  started.  —  Of  short  duration.  —  A  pre- 
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carious  business.  —  Fascination.  — State  Atlas  established  by  Wm.  S.  King*.-- Ven- 
ture requiring^  pluck  and  courage.  Overcomes  obstacles  by  force  of  character, 
energ-y  and  couraj»^e. —Swallows  competitors.  — A  slashin^^  paper. —A  power  for 
gfood  in  morals^  religion  and  education.  -Bought  out  l)y  founders  of  Tribune  in 
1867.  ~  MinneHpolis  Independent  issued  in  1865.  Minneapolis  ChronicICf  weekly 
and  daily,  established  in  186(5.  Survived  a  year. —The  Minneapolis  Daily  Trib- 
une eatsibUahed  in  1867.  -The  leading  political  paper  since  that  time.  -Man^- 
changes  in  management.  —  First  stockholtiers.  John  T.  Oilman,  first  editor. -- 
George  K.  Shaw,  editor.  Divisions  in  Republican  party.  Lack  of  capital.  —  Hugh 
W.  Greene  purchases  paper.  —  His  energy  and  ability  placed  the  paper  on  a  paj^iug 
basis.  -Opposition.  Sold  in  18S4  to  a  new  company,  represented  bj'  Clifford 
Thompson  and  L.  W.  Powell.  Major  John  H.  Howell  and  John  P.  Rea,  editors.— 
Combination  to  own  newspaper  press  franchises  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.— 
Issue  of  Dual  City  Pioneer  JPress  and  Tribune.  I*Svenin^  Mail  published  by  John 
son  and  Smith  suppressed. -iS'ren/a^  Tribune  started,  with  David  Blakely  as  edi- 
tor. -  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Minneapolis  department  managed  by  Thomas  S.  King 

—  Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton  came  to  Minneapolis  in  1879.  Newspaper  situation. —  Buys 
interest  in  the  Tribune.  Blakeley  and  Nettleton  buy  the  press  franchise  and  start 
the  Morning  Tribune  in  May,  1880. -  Nettleton  buys  out  Blakely  in  1881.  Sole  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  until  18S5.  -Sells  to  Alden  J.  Blethen,  who  sells  a  half  interest  to 
Messrs.  Haskell  and  Son.  In  18S3-4  Tribune  building  at  First  Avenue  South  and 
Fourth  Street  built.  —  P.iper  steadily  advanced  in  influence  and  power. -Con- 
dnued  to  prosper  under  new  management.  —  Tribune  building  burned  in  1889  — 
New  Tribune  building.  Col.  Blethen  sells  out.  —  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Murphy 
purchasers  for  $4.10,000.  —  Evening  Papers.  —  Evening  Journal.  —  Started  in  1878.  — 
Its  three  proprietors.  —  A  walking  match.  —  E.  J.  C.  Atterbury.  Establishment 
burned.  —  Sold  to  Geo.  K.  Shaw  and  the  Nimocks  brothers.  Transferred  to 
company.  —  J.  S.  McLain  managing  editor.  —  David  Blakely  editorial  writer  and 
H.  W.  Hawley  city  editor.  Sales  of  interests.  —  Lucian  Swift,  Jr.,  business  man- 
ager. -Phenomenal  success.  Circulation  ,'11,000. —  Building.  —  Special  correspond- 
ents.—  Special  wires.  —  Purchased  for  $100,0{K). -- Present  value  over  $500,000.— 
The  Minneapolis  Times.  —The  leading  democratic  paper  in  the  northwest.— 
Established  in  1889.  —  Officers.  —  Joint  owners  with  Tribune  of  press  franchise. — 
Evening  Times.  —  Other  newspapers  established  since  ISGl.  -  Suturdaj^  Even- 
ing Spectator.  —  The  ablest  weekly  newspaper.  Established  in  1S79  by  C.  H. 
Dubois.  —  Retires  in  1890.-  Present  proprietors.  —  Pre-eminent  in  the  local  field. 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman.  -Established  1870.  Col.  Piatt  B.  Walker.  — Sold 
in  1887  to  a  corporation.  -J.Newton  Nind  editor,  -/^'ur/i  if  urCiYc'irs. — a  monthly 
trade  paper.  —  North n^estern  Miller.  First  of  its  class  in  the  I'nited  States.— 
Started  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  1873.  —  Removed  to  Minneapolis.  C.  M.  Palmer  and 
C.  W.  Edgar.  —  Northwestern  Architect  and  liuilding  Budget.-  An  architec- 
tural magazine.-  Large  circulation.  -History.  No  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States  publishes  so  many  newspapers  as  Minneapolis. -•Scarir/i/iariaii  News- 
papers. —Nordisk  Folkeblad.  The  Minnesota  established  in  1870.  — Merged  in 
the  B«cfsfiA:Ae/2.  —  Started  in  1873.    -The  Fo/A:e6/«cfef.  — Established  as  a  monthly 

—  -  Now  published  weekly.  —  A  religious  Lutheran  paper.  7'/ie  Faedrelandet  and 
Emigranten,  -Norwegian  weekly.  —  The  Uge  Bladet,  —  A  Danish  Norwegian 
weekly.  -    The  Norma  una.      A  Norwegian  weekly.      The  Minnesota  Stat  a  Tidning. 

—  A  Swe<lish  weekly.  The  Svenska'  Folkets  Tidning.  —  A  Swedish  weekly. — 
The  Minnesota  Vcckablad.  Organ  of  the  Swedish  Mission  Church.  -The 
Svcnska  Amerikanska  Posten.  Swedish  weekly.  —  The  Skordemannen.- 
Swedish.  — Devoted  to  agriculture.  TVie  Skandinavisk  Farmen Journal.  -Dan- 
ish-Norwegian. Devoted  to  agriculture.  The  North.  A  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  English  language  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  American  principles  among 
the  Scandivian  citizens.  Started  by  Col.  Hans  Mattevson,  and  several  other  promi- 
nent Scandivian  Americans.    Luth  Jaeger  editor  since  1889.     Echode  I'Ouest.    The 
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organ  of  French  Canadians.  Founded  in  18S3.  -  By  Z.  Deineules.  — In  the  French 
hmguaft^e.  -  Frcie  Presse  HeroJd.  Weekly  paper  in  German  language.  -  Founded 
in  IST/.).  —  Lanil)ert  Naegle  manager  and  owner  of  the  Frcic  Prcssc.  —Consolidated 
with  Mintieapolis  florolcL  -Officers  of  publishing  company.  Prominent  editorial 
writers.  —  The  Ensign,  A  weekly  religious  paper. -Organ  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination. Corporation.  -Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  editor.  —  The  Housekeeper,  —  A  fam- 
ily paper  of  fifteen  years'  standing.  T/ie  Farm  Stock  and  Home,  —  A  semi- 
monthly agricultural  paper. -Established  in  1884  by  Horatio  R.  Owen.  — Col.  J.  H. 
Stevens  agricultural  and  S.  M.  Owen  wriling  editors.  Col.  John  H.  Stevens  as 
newspaper  writer  and  editor.-  Unsurpassed  in  collection  of  local  items  and  his- 
torical sketches. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Parks,  Streets  and  Park  Ways, 387-423. 

Park  idea  suggested  early.  —  A  public  meeting  held  to  secure  twenty  acres  near 
High  School  building.  —  Effort  to  secure  Nicollet  Island  in  1805. —  Submitted  to  a 
I>opular  vote.  —  Proposition  lost. —  Offer  of  forty  acres  south  of  Franklin  Avenue. — 
Lost  by  one  vote  in  City  Council.  —Gift  of  Murphy  Park.  —  Gift  of  Franklin  Street 
Square  by  daughters  of  the  late  F.  Steele.  —  Park  Commission  had  its  origin  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  winter  of  1882-3.  — Act  drawn  by  R.  J.  Baldwin.  —Title  of  Act.  — 
Non-partisan  Commissioners  named.  —  City  ofliccrs,  ex-officio  members.  —  Opposi- 
tion.—  Public  meetings  to  discuss  measures.  —  Democratic  Convention  decide  to 
put  "  No"  on  the  ballots  of  the  party.  —  Names  of  first  Park  Commissioners.  —  Ma- 
jority in  favor  of  bill.  —  Donations  of  land.  —  Board  organized  March  14,1883.  —  CM. 
Loriug  chosen  President. —  A.  A.  Ames,  Vice-President,  and  R.  J.  Baldwin  Secretary. 

—  City  Parks  turned  over  to  Board.  — Gift  of  Elliot's  Gardens.  — Prof.  H.  W.S.Cleve- 
land  suggests  the  outlines  of  a  Park  System.  —  Park  areas  donated  and  purchased. 
Park  areas  of  cities. -Extract  form  Prof.  Cleveland's  address  as  to  Parks  in  Paris. 

—  Benefits  derived  from  Parks  in  Boston.  —Increase  in  land  values  adjacent  to 
Central  Park.  Cost  and  value  of  Parks  required.-  Special  Park  tax.  Acquisi- 
tions by  first  Board. —  Attempt  to  secure  lands  about  Lake  Hjirriet.  Abandoned 
on  account  of  unreasonable  valuations  by  owners  of  lands.  Subsequently  ob- 
tained as  gifts.  —Lands  secured  in  1889.  -Glen wood  Park.  History  of  ac<]uisition 
of  Minnehaha  Park.  -  Distribution  of  money  expended  for  Parks.  W.  M.  Berry, 
Superintendent  of  Parks.  -Outline  of  completed  system. -  ►S7reefs.  -Few  topo- 
graphical difficulties  to  laying  out  streets.  General  situation  of  City.  Plan  of 
streets  in  original  plats.  -Size  of  blocks  and  lots.  —  Width  of  streets.  -  Nomencla- 
ture of  original  streets.  Present  system  of  designations.  Aggregate  length  of 
streets.      Paving.      System  accepted.    -Granite  blocks.      Cedar  blocks.  -Asphalt. 

Length  of  paved  streets.  Side  walks.  -Lighting.  Gas,  electric  arc,  vapor  and 
oil  lamps. —  Furnished  by  private  corporations  on  contracts.  -Number  of  street 
lamps.  Cost  of  lighting.  S^en^'cra^e.  -Tunnels  under  limestone  formation. 
Lateral  sewers.  Pipes  for  water,  gas,  electric  lights,  electric  railway,  fire  alarm, 
telegraph  and  telephone  service.-  Wires  on  poles.  Progress  of  burying  wires. 
Sprinkling     Expense  assessed  on  property.      Length  of  streets  sprinkled.      Cost. 

—  Purkwuys.  -An  extensive  and  beautiful  system.  Eighteen  miles  completed.  - 
More  in  contemplation.  -  Situation  favorable. — Description  of  line  of  boulevard. — 
Comparison  with  other  foreign  and  American  cities. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Bar  and  Bench  of  Minneapolis,  423-484. 

Able  men  in  the  le^al  profession.  Elis  G.  Whitall,  the  first  attorney  settled  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Came  in  1849.  Practiced  two  years.  -John  W.  North  settled 
in  I80O.  His  characteristics.  His  house  on  Nicollet  island.  Sketch  of  his  career. 
Isaac  Atwater  commenced  practice  October,  1850.  Some  facts  of  his  life.  -Ar- 
rival of  D  A.  Secombe.  William  II.  Welch.  -Ira  Kingsley,  justice  of  the  peace.— 
Additions  to  the  bar  in  1852  3.      Lardner  Bostwich,  justice  of  the  peace. —  St.  Paul 
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lawyers  practicing"  in  Hennepin  county.  Accessions  to  the  bar  in  1854-5  and  (>.  - 
Increase  after  admission  of  the  state.      Character  of  litigation  in  territorial  times. 

—  Deci^fions  by  tossing  a  chip.  Some  decisions  in  the  supreme  court  case  of  Bas- 
sett  vs.  Bickford.  -  Pat  Strother's  plea.-  His  trial  and  acquittal.  First  court  held 
by  Judge  Bradley  B.  Meeker  in  July,  1849.  —  No  records  of  the  term. -No  trials.— 
Tradition  relates  that  "suitable  refreshments"  were  furnished  by  the  sheriff. — 
Sketch  of  Judge  Meeker.  —  Site  of  Minneapolis  in  County  of  La  Pointe.  —  Hennepin 
County  organized  March  G,  1852. —  Annexed  to  Ramsej'  County  for  judicial  pur- 
poses.—  First  District  Court  held  in  Hennepin  County  April  4,  lS5;i  Judge  Meektr 
presiding. -Held  in  Anson  Northrup's  parlor.  —  Lawyers  present.-  Sweet  W.  Cage 
clerk.  —  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  foreman  of  Grand  Jury.  —  Only  business  two  or  three  indict- 
ments.—Business  increases  to  require  six  judges  in  constant  employment. — Judge 
Chatfield.  — Hon.  Ellowel  O.  Hamlin  elected  judge  in  1857.-  Succeeded  by  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Vanderburgh  in  1859.  -Court  of  Common  Pleas  established  in  1872. 
Hon.  Austin  H.  Young  appointed  judge.-  Court  abolished,  and  Judge  Young 
elected  Judge  of  District  Court.  Clerks  of  District  Court.  Of  attorneys  before  1856, 
J.  B.  Gilfillan  the  only  one  now  in  practice.  —  Character  of  the  bar.  -Promotions  to 
other  positions.-  -Lawj^ers  and  firms  now  at  the  bar.  List  not  complete.  Success 
of  competent  and  attentive  lawyers.  —  Minneapolis  Bar  Association.  Incorpor- 
ated in  1883.  -Officers.  Library.  Destroyed  b^-  fire.  Re-erected,  and  again 
burned.  Opened  again  on  the  seventh  floor  of  Temple  Court.-  Contains  7,000  vol- 
umes, valued  at  $30,(X)0.  Present  officers.-  -City  Justices.-  Act  of  1872.  -  Municipal 
Court  established  by  act  of  1874.-  Special  Judge. -Judges.  —  Clerks. —  jRro6afe 
Court.  —Joel  B.  Bassett,  first  judge.-  Other  judges. -Clerks.  Reminiscences  of 
early  practice.  R.  R.  Nelson  and  Charles  K.  Flandrau,  Justices  of  Territorial 
Courts. —Term  held  by  Judge  Flandrau  in  1857.  —  Attorneys  present.  James  Hall 
first  District  Judge.  —  Succeeded  b}"- E.  O.  Hamlin.-  Examination  of  Stewart  Har- 
vey.—  W.  A.  Cheever  arraigned  for  contempt.  —  Beebe  defeats  McNair.  —  Election 
of  Judge  Vanderburgh.  Rides  the  circuit  on  horseback.  —  Reduction  of  Judicial 
District.  —  Court  of  Common  Pleas.— Merged  with  District  Court.- -Additional 
judges.-- Now  six  Judges.  1400  cases  on  calendar.  -Important  questions  in  liti- 
gation.—  Enlargement  of  Court  House. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

History  and  Incidents  of  Banking, 4B5-525 

Banking  evolutionary.-  Private  banks  in  1855.  —  Additions  in  1857.  Rate  of  inter- 
est.—  Exchange.  —  Gosport  and  Tekania.  State  Bank  of  Miruiesota  organized  in 
1802.  -Minneapolis  Bank  in  1804.  Both  issue  circulating  notes.  Circulation  based 
on  state  railroad  bonds  and  Southern  State  bonds.  -State  bonds  outside  of  Minne- 
apolis fail.  —  Financial  stress  of  the  war.  —  Exports  commence.  Ginseng.  Lum- 
ber.- -Flour.  —  Conversion  of  state  banks  into  national  banks.  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis.  —  National  Exchange  Bank.-- State  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

—  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Anthonj'.  —  Northwestern  National  Bank.  National 
Bank  of  Commerce.  City  Bank.  -Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Other  banks.-  -Savings 
banks.  —  Clearing  house  association  -Bank  architecture.-- Panic— Difficulties 
in  banking  in  early  years. -  Growth.-  Comparative  tables  of  capital  and  deposits 
1870, 1879, 1880, 1892.  —  Trust  companies. 

^  CHAPTER  XX. 

^^         Manufactures,        ...  526-620 

Minneapolis  pre-eminentl}'  a  manufacturing  city. --Manufactures  exceed  all  other 
interests.  —  Possibilities  of  controlling  the  falls  early  seen.-  Predictions  of  a  great 
city  from  utilization  of  the  water  power.  —  Appropriate  industries  only  accepted. — 
Abundance  of  raw  material.  New  England  energy. -Names  of  early  manufac- 
turers.—  Development  of  the  East  Side  water  power.  —  Building  dams.  Sale  of  half 
interest. — New  dam   built  in  185(>- 7.- -Purchase  of   Nicollet  Island.-  Tunnel  pro- 
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jected.  Tunnel  disaster.  -  Destruction  of  mills.  —  Stopping-  breach.-  Government 
dike.-  Sale  of  stock  to  James  J.  Hill  and  associates.  —  To  the  Pillsbury-Washburn 
Four  Mill  Company.-  Minneapolis  Mill  Company.  -Builds  dam.  -Canal.-  -Posses- 
sion of  falls.- -Building  apron.-  Directors  of  mill  company-  —  Stock  acquired  by 
Pillsbur}"^- Washburn  Mill  Company.  — Government  mill  built  in  1822. -Its  history. 
— Foundation  of  manufactures  laid  on  the  Kast  Side.  -Saw  mill  built  in  1848.-  En- 
lari^ed.  Other  saw  mills  built.  —  Lessees. -Mississippi  River  Company  org-anized. 
Mississippi  and  Rum  River  Boom  Company.-  Its  operations.  —  Marr's  mill. — 
Lovejoy  Bros.'  shingle  mill.  -Farnham's  mill.-  First  saw  mill  on  West  Side,  at  the 
mouth  of  Basaelt's  creek.  —  Pioneer  mill  at  the  Falls. — Pail  and  tub  factorv. — 
Day's  mill.-  Other  sawmills  on  the  dam.-  Saw  mills  acquired  by  mill  company 
and  removed.  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co.'s  saw  mill.  -Connected  with  the  city  water 
works. -- J.  Dean  &  Co.  as  lumbermen.  -Lincoln  mill.  Sluice  waj-s  for  rafting  lum- 
ber. -  Other  saw  mills.  Lumbering  firms.  -  Burning  of  East  Side  mills  and  re- 
building dam.  —  East  Side  saw  mills  and  lumbering  firms.  —  Table  of  lumber  pro- 
ducts in  1880.  —  Same  in  18^X).  -Lumber  Exchange. - -Table  of  yearly' cut  of  lumber 
from  1870  to  1801.  —  Cut  of  different  mills.  —  Table  of  operations  of  lumber  maiiu- 
f.icturers  in  principal  lumber  points.  -Logging.  —  Sawing  and  handling  lumber. 
-Improved  machinery.  -  F/oi/r  i*////i///flc^f/re.- First  grist  mill  built  in  1851. — 
F^astman's  mill  of  1854.  First  flour  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  -Mill  rebuilt  and 
called  St.  Cloud  mill.  Later  mills.  —  Flour  shipments  of  18(r).  -Gov.  Washburn 
builds  a  flour  mill.  Millers'  Association.  —  Milling  firm  of  Charles  A.  Pillsbury  «& 
Co.  -Purifying  middlings.  —  Patent  flour.  -Introduction  of  rollers.  Revolution 
in  milling  processes.  -  Reorganization  of  Millers' Association.  —  Mill  explosion  of 
•  1878. - -Mills  rebuilt.  Washburn  "A"  mill.  Memorial  tablet.  Commencement  of 
exportation  of  flour.  Building  of  the  great  Pillsbury  "A"  mill.  -Sale  of  elevators, 
water  power  and  mills  to  English  sj^ndicate.  —  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling 
Company.  —  Capacity  of  flour  mills  in  1892.  —  Table  of  flour  output  from  1877  to 
1891.  -Steam  process  in  mills.  Cooperage. —  Co-operative coopers.  -Present  man- 
ufacturers of  barrels.  Furniture  Factories.  -Sash,  doors  and  blinds.  —  List  of 
manufacturers  of  sash,  etc. - -Flouring  mills.  -  Iron  work  and  mill  machinery. — 
Machine  shops.  -Boiler  works.  —  Foundries.  -Farm  machiner3\  —  Monitor  Plow 
Works.  -  Harvester  works.  —Threshing  machine  company.  Carding  and  weaving. 
-  North  Star  woolen  mill.  -Paper  making.  Eave  spout  and  gutter  factory.  Lin- 
seed oil  works.  -Fence  works.  —  Manufacture  of  crackers.  —  Boots  and  shoes.— 
Clothing.  -Middling  purifier.  -Island  Power  Company.  Baskets.  —  F^lectric  power 
and  lighting  companies.  —  Saddlery  hardware.  -Confectionery.  —  Wire  works. — 
Stained  glass.  —  Northwestern  Knitting  Companj'.  -  Northern  Car  Company.  —  Egg 
Macaroni  Company.-  Linen  factory. -Gold  and  Silver  Reduction  W^orks.  -  Brew- 
eries. -  Impetus  to  manufacture  given  in  I860.  -Horace  Greeley's  opinion  of  Min- 
neapolis' water  power.-  Reports  of  manufacturing  in  18<>r)  (i-7.-  Board  of  Trade  re- 
port of  18(i().  -  -  Manufactures  for  year  18i>l.  —  Minneapolis  Board  of  trade.  —  Business 
Men's  Union. —  West  Minneapolis. —  Growth.  -   Changes  with  time. 

CHAPTER  XXL 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 621-732 

Town  plat  and  survey  in  1855. —  Real  estate  valuations  in  1801.  Pioneer  real  estate 
dealers.  -Prices  of  lots  in  1855.  History  of  a  double  lot.-  Prices  of  1857.  War 
period.-  Revival  after  war.  Real  estate  boom.  —  Present  condition.  -List  of  real 
estate  dealers.  Real  Estate  Exchange,  -//iswr/i /ire.-  Minnesota  Farmers' Mutual 
Insurance  Association.  -Syndicate  Insurance  Companj'.-  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies. New  York  Life  Insurance  Company's  building.  -Fire  insurance  premi- 
ums and  losses.   -Architecture. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
Trade  and  Commerce, 733-791 

Marvelous    development.      Favorable    conditions. -    W^ater    power.  -Geographical 

position.    -Good  farming  lands.  - -Water  courses. — Pine    timber.    -  Equality  with 
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Chicago  as  a  distributing"  point.  -  Liberal  land  laws.-  Agricultural  inventions. — 
Climate.-- New  England  element.  —  Pioneer  trading.-  The  fur  trade.  Red  River 
carts.-  -First  store  established  in  St.  Anthony  in  1847. —  Other  pioneer  stores.  —  First 
store  in  Minneapolis  established  in  1853.- -Merchants  up  to  ISM.  Traders  in  St. 
Anthony  in  1854.- -Stores  in  1857.  —  Daily  mail  established.- -Prominent  business 
men  in  1857. — Jobbing  Trade.  —  None  prior  to  1870. —  St.  Paul  the  wholesale  center. 
-First  wholesale  hardware  house.  -First  wholesale  grocery  business. —Other 
grocery  firms.  —  First  wholesale  dry  goods  house.  —  Failures.  Agricultural  imple- 
ment trade.  —  Wholesale  drug  house.  -  Cigars  and  tobacco.  -  Furnishing  and  decor- 
ations. -Glass.-  -Paper.— Rubber  goods.  —  Wholesale  wines  and  liquors. -Table 
of  wholesale  trade  from  1876  to  l^\.  -  Retail  Business. -First  traders  retired. — 
Their  successors.  —  Some  of  the  prominent  tradesmen.  -  G'rai/i  Trade. —  Early 
sources  of  wheat  supply.  —  F^arly  dealers.-  Railroad  transportation.-  Elevators. — 
Grain  trade  stimulated  by  inventions.-  Table  of  grain  trade  from  1876  to  18t)l. -- 
Storage  capacity.  —  Table  of  storage  distribution.-  Storage  in  the  interior.  Com- 
parative tables  of  grain  trade  of  principal  American  markets.  Transportation 
facilities.  —  The  earliest  Red  River  carls  Steamboats  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
river.  —  Steamboat  trade  with  the  lower  river.  —  Possibilities  of  river  transporta- 
tion.—  Railroads.  —  Their  policy  not  unfriendlj'.  —  The  "Soo"  line.-  -Mileage  of  roads 
tributary  to  Minneapolis.  —  Growth  of  mileasre.  —  Receipts  and  clearings.  —  Trade 
organizations.  —  Board  of  trade.— ^Chamber  of  Commerce.-  Jobbers*  Association. — 
Minneapolis  as  a  a  fruit  market. — Produce  Exchange.  — Builders'  Exchange. —  Bus- 
iness Union. 

CHAPTER   XXllI. 

Police  and  Fire  Departments, 792-804 

Police  prior  to  city  charter.    -City  Marshals  of  St.  Anthony.    -Watch  house.      H. 

H.  Brackett  chief  of  police  in  1807,  with  six   policemen.  —  Growth   of  the  force. — 

Heads  of  the  department.   -Greatly  increased  in  188:^      Military  titles.  —Salaries.— 

Work  house.    -Police  Commissioners.-   Mayor  Ames'  opinion  of  it.  — Condition  of 

the  service  in  1890.  —Fire  Department.  —  A  liberal  policy  pursued.  —  Present  force 

of  the  department. —  E<iuipment.-  Fire  alarm  telegraph.  -Water  supply.      Engine 

houses.  —  Three  fire  companies  formed  in   1858.-    History  of  early  companies. — 

Millers' Fire  Association.  -Fire  alarm  system.      Holly  water  works  system.  —  Fire 

Department  organized.  —  Departments  of  east  and  west  sides  consolidated.      Dates 

of  several  fire  organizations.  -First  steamer.  —  Chief  engineers.-    Department  in 

1875.  —  Disbandment  of  volunteer  department.  —  Paid  department  organized.-    Its 

strength.-    Serious  fires.  —  Mill  explosion  and  fire.    -Fires  and  losses  in  1880. -   Same 

in  188^)  and  1891. 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Water  Works, 805-810 

Original  supply  from  river  and  springs. -Early  welJs.-  Drive  wells.  —  Platform 
built  on  river  bank.  —  W.  H.  Lee  interests  himself  in  introducing  a  public  water 
supply.  — Various  propositions.  -Direct  pressure  pumps  adopted.  — Water  works 
of  1871. —  Wooden  mains.  —  Pump  house  built.  —  Jumbo  pump.-  Pump  house  on 
east  side. -New  pumping  station  at  Shingle  Creek.- -Water  service  in  1891.-  Water 
bonds. --Financial  results. - -Springs  and  artesian  wells.  —  Analysis  of  river  water. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Minneapolis  in  the  Civil  War, 811 -851 

Citizens  of  Minneapolis  in  all  the  military  organizations  of  the  State.  —  Large  pro- 
portion of  volunteers  to  population.  — Settlement  of  issues  in  the  war  permanent. — 
Causes  of  Rebellion.  —  Feeling  that  Union  must  be  maintained.  —  Geo.  Ramsey  ten- 
ders the  first  troops. — War  feeling  aroused.  —  Two  Companies  of  volunteers  en- 
rolled in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony.  —  Mustered  in  at  Fort  Snelling  April  29, 18<n. 
— Companies  E  and  D  attached  to  First  Regiment.  —  Reorganized  and  mustered  in 
for  three  years.— Ladies  present  flags  and  tender  banquet. —  Ordered  to  garrison 
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frontier  posts.  —  Company  D  joins  regiment  and  embarks  for  the  seat  of  war. — 
Reaches  Washing-ton  June  2(>,  1861. —  Bnll  Run  its  first  battle.  — Losses.  — Partici- 
pates in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  —  Charge  at  Gettysburg.- '*  No 
more  gallant  deed  recorded  in  history."  —  The  remnant  participates  in  next  day's 
battle.  —  The  flag.  —  Promotion  of  regimental  officers,  —  After  expiration  of  term  of 
service,  companies  A  and  B  of  the  First  Battalion  Minnesota  Volunteers  organized 
from  its  members.  —  Service  of  the  battalion.  —  Second  regiment.  —  Many  of  our 
young  men  enlisted  in  it.  —  Its  brilliant  services. —Third  regiment.  —  Portions  of 
companies  A  and  I  enlisted  here.  —  Its  surrender.  —  Return  to  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
l)urg.  —  Fourth  regiment.  —  Several  of  our  young  men  enlisted  in  it,  but  no  organ- 
ized company.  —  Fifth  regiment. —  Had  no  organized  company,  but  several  enlisted 
men. — Three  companies  sent  to  the  frontier.  —  Remaining  seven  companies  joined 
army  of  the  Mississippi.  —  Companies  B  and  D  of  the  Sixth  regiment,  companie^<  A 
and  B  of  the  Ninth  regiment,  and  one-half  of  company  K  of  the  Tenth  regiment  re- 
cruited here. — The  Sixth  regiment  on  the  frontier  and  at  the  South.  —  The  Eighth 
regiment  had  George  A.  Camp  for  Major  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy  for  surgeon.  —  The 
Ninth  regiment  on  the  frontier  and  at  the  South.  —  The  Tenth  regiment  in  the  In- 
dian war  and  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee.  —  First  company  of  Sharpshooters. — 
Several  companies  of  sharp  shooters.  —  First  Battery  of  Light  Artillery.  —  Second 
Battery.  —  Third  Battery. —  Brackett's  Battalion  of  Cavalry'.  —  First  Regiment 
Mounted  Rangers.-  Hatch's  Independent  Battalion  of  Cavalrj'.  — Second  regiment 
of  cavalry.  —  Companies  F  and  G  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  Minnesota  Volunteers 
enlisted  here.  —  Sent  to  Tennessee. — First  regiment  Heavy  Artillery.  —  Had  many 
veterans  from  here.  —  Sent  to  Chattanooga.  —  Captain  Anson  Northrup's  company 
of  volunteer  cavalry  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Ridgley.  —  Patriotism  of  the  ladies. — 
Minneapolis  contribnted  more  than  her  quota.  —  Represented  in  every  Union  army 
and  every  battlefield.  —  Her  dead. —  Veterans. —  Minneapolis  donates  the  site  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home.  —  The  National  Guard.  —  Minneapolis  Light  Infantry.  —  Zouaves. — 
Companies  A,  B  and  I.  —  Arinorj-.  —  Promotions.  —  Narrative  of  Captain  Anson 
Northrup's  company  of  mounted  volunteers. 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

The  Great  Harvest  Festival  of  1891, 852-859 

Minneapolis  a  child  of  good  fortune.  —  Favored  in  the  character  of  her  citizens. — 
Pioneers  brought  with  them  the  ripe  fruits  of  tried  social  systems.  —  They  estab 
lished  education  and  religion  and  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  public 
good.  —  The    Villard  reception.  —  Agricultural   interests  depressed.  —  Dullness  of 
trade.  —  Profusion  of  harvest  of  1891.  —  Its  stimulating  effect  —  An  unknown  voice. 

—  An  inspiration.  —  Festival  designed  for  Northwest.  —  Limited  time  for  prepara- 
tion threw  the  burden  on  Minneapolis  alone. —  Labor  of  committees.  —  September 
22d.  —  City  robed  and  decked  as  if  by  the  hand  of  enchantment.  —  Religious  ser- 
vices.—  The  pageant.  —  Minneapolis  Tribune' 8  deacription,  —  The  Exposition  Build- 
ing.—  Rivalry  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  as  to  places  of  holding  fairs. — 
Negotiations  for  fair  grounds  in  neutral  territory.-  Superceded  by  proposition 
to  devote  the  Ramsey  county  poor  farm  for  fair  grounds.  —  Denunciations  of  the 
Tribune.  —  Proposal  to  construct  a  permanent  exposition  building.  —  Public  enthu. 
siasm.  —  $3(X),0(X)  raised  for  the  purpose.  — Building  completed  in  124  working  days. 

—  Republican  national  convention  of  1892  held  in  the  Exposition  building.  —  Trib- 
ute to  Alden  J.  Blethen,  George  A.  Brackett  and  William  Henry  Eustis.  —  Enconiuni 
upon  the  women  of  the  city. 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Medicine  and  Surgery.     Part  i, 860-915 

Medical  history  of  city  begins  18.t0.  —  Arrival  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy.  —  Of  Dr.  A.  E. 
Ames.  —  Life  of  the  pioneer  ph3'sician.  —  Extent  of  the  ride.  —  Versatility  of  the 
first  practitioners.  —  Acce><pions  in  1854.  -Formation  of  first  Medical  Societ5\  —  Sec- 
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ond  period  from  1860  to  1880. -Discoiirag^emeiits.  —  Healthf illness  of  climate.  —  Ratio 
of  deaths  to  population.  —  Accessions  to  the  profession  — Individual  sketches.  St. 
Barnabas  Hospital,  Its  history.  Free  Dispensary. --iV/z2/ieso^«  College  Hospi- 
tal.—  Northwestern  Hospital  for  Women. —  St.  Clary's  Hospital.  — St.  Anthonys 
Hospital.  —  City  Hospital.  —  Ashury  Methodist  Hospital. —  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Deaconess  Institute.  —  Rebecca  M.  Harrison  Deaconess  Home.  —  Hennepin 
County  Medical  Society.  —  List  of  officers.  —  Society  of  I^hvsicians  and  Surgeons. 

—  Minnesota  Academy  of  Medicine.  —  Minneapolis  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  —  Department  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Minnesola. --Coniiuodi- 
O'AS  buildings  on  tlie  campus.  -  Registration.  —  Faculty.  —  Hoard  of  Health.  — Cli- 
mate bracing  and  health-giving.  -Absence  of  malaria.  -  Increase  in  population 
brings  unsanitary  conditions.  —  Indebtedness  to  labors  of  i>h3'sicians.  -Health 
officers. —  Epidemics.  —  Reorganization  of  Health  Department.  -  Increa.«e  in  num- 
ber of  practitioners. —  Specialists. —  Railway  surgery.  Feeling  of  fraternity. -- 
New  accessions.-  Notable  practitioners.-  Women  physicians. 

Medicine  and  Surgery.     Part  3, 916-934 

Homeopathy  in  Minneapolis.-- False  idea  of  the  system.  —  No  reference  to  the 
size  of  doses.-  -Hippocrates  gives  examples  of  homeopathic  cures.  -  Futidament«il 
maxim  recognized  by  philosophers  and  poets.-    Hahnemann.  -  His  experiments. 

—  Formulates  a  system.  —  Oradual  spread  of  his  system.  —  Colleges,  journals  and 
jiractilioners  in  America.  —  In  Minneapolis.  —  Services  of  Dr.  H.iusman.-- Dr.  Pen- 
niman.  —  His  successful  practice.  — i^fi/i/JCvSo^w  State  Medical  Institute.  Dr.  I*.  M. 
Hatch. —  Establishes  the  Minneapolis  Homeopathic  Medical  College.  -Dr.  \Y.  H. 
Leonard.  —  Drs.  Huntington  and  Goodwin.  -Obstacles  overcome.  l*hilanthroi)ir 
practice.  —  Deaths.  —  System  numbers  fifty  practitioners.  —  Hahneman  Magical 
Society  of  Minneapolis.  —  Schedule  of  fees.  —  Officers.  —  Penniman  Homeopathic 
Hospital. —  Homeopathic  Hospital  of  ?Iinneapolis.-  History. —  Medical  and  vSur- 
gical  staff.  —  Homeopathic  Medical  Hospital.  -  -Clinical  Society.-  Faculty  of  Col- 
lege. -Medical  department  of  State  I'niversity.  College  Homeopathic  Medicine 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DISCOVERY. 


nV  RI'Fl'S    J.    liALDWIX. 


Within  half  a  century  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America  the  flag  of  Spain  was 
planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  a  little  more  than  that  i>eriod 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth rock  the  cross  and  the  arms  of 
France  were  engraved  on  an  oak  tree 
growing  by  the  brink  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony-. 

The  honor  of  the  first  named  achieve- 
mert  is  ascribed  to  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
who,  commissioned  by  Charles  V.,  de- 
barked at  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  and,  pushing  his  wa^'^  through 
oozing  swamps  and  tangled  forests  in 
pursuit  of  gold  and  glory,  arrived  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1541,  on  the  bank  of  the 
great  river,  not  far  from  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude. 

To  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan 
priest,  belongs  the  honor  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Hav- 
ing joined  an  expedition  under  Robert 
Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  French  king  to  explore  the 
Mississippi,  and  trade  in  furs,  Hennepin 
was  dispatched  at  Lake  Peoria  to  cx- 


l)lore  the  ITpper  Mississippi,  and,  accom- 
panied by  I)u  Gay  and  Michael  d'- 
Accault  as  oarsmen,  ascended  the  river 
to  a  point  now  called  Pig's  Eye,  whence 
abandoning  the  river,  he  followed  the 
Indian  trail  to  the  Mille  Lac  region,  and 
on  his  return  in  the  latter  part  of  Jul3', 
or  the  first  part  of  August,  1680,  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  site  of  the  present  cit^' 
of  Minneapolis,  and,  first  of  Europeans, 
looked  upon  the  **curling  waters''  and 
christened  them  St.  Anthonv,  after  the 
chosen  patron  saint  of  the  expedition. 

The  only  words  of  Hennepin  descrip- 
tive of  the  appearance  of  the  Falls  occur 
in  an  account  of  the  sacrifice  by  one  of 
his  Indians  of  a  rich-dressed  beaver  robe 
to  the  Si)irit  of  the  Falls,  which  is,  he 
says,  **admirable  and  frightftl.'* 

La  Salle,  however,  in  a  letter  to 
Paris;  gives  tiic  following  description, 
based  no  doubt  on  the  relations  of  Hen- 
nepin and  his  associates  in  the  expedi- 
tion : 

It  is  thirW  or  forty  feet  hi>rh,  and  the  river  is 
narrower  here  than  elsewhere.  There  is  a  small 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  chute,  and  the  two  banks 
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of  the  river  are  not  bordered  by  high  hills,  which 
gradnaltj-  diminish  up  to  this  point,  but  the  coun- 
try on  each  aide  is  covered  with  light  timber,  such 
as  oaks  and  other  hard  woods  scattered    wide 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Hennepin 
made  no  sketch  of  the  Falls  which  he 
had  discovered  and  named.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  look  upon  the  Falls  in  its 
primeval  condition.  Many  years  ago 
Monsieur  A.  L.  Loemans,  an  artist  who 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  Falls 
of"  St.  Anthony,  and  who  had  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  traditions  of  the 


Indian  villages  around  Millc  Lacs,  which 
he  named  Lake  Buade,  and  with  an  in- 
terpreter, the  following  year  discovered 
the  St.  Croix  River  and  joined  Hennepin, 
who  was  accompanying  a  hunting  party 
of  Indians  on  the  Mississippi. 

Twenty  years  earlier,  two  French 
Canadians  known  as  Sieurs  Grosellier 
and  Radisson,  traversing  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  furs,  had  penetrated  thenorth- 
eastcrly  limits  of  Minnesota,  and  passed 
the  winter  of  1659.(10  among  the  Sioux 
villages  in  the  Mille  Lacs  region. 


discoverer  and  parly  explorers,  painted 
an  elegant  picture  of  the  Falls,  partly 
real  and  partly  ideal,  which  now  adorns 
the  residence  of  Col.  W.  S.  King.  An 
engraving  of  this  painting  is  here  given, 
representing  as  near  as  is  now  possible 
to  obtain  the  original  appearance  of  the 
Falls. 

A  year  before  the  visit  of  Hennepin, 
Du  Luth,  entering  Minnesota  from  Lake 
Superior,  had  passed  the  winter  among 


After  the  discovery  of  the  Falls  and 
the  visit  of  Du  Luth  there  is  no  record 
of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  Euro- 
pean for  eighty-six  years.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  the  meantime  some 
voyageurs  or  coureurs  des  bois,  in  pur- 
suit of  peltries,  may  have  passed  the 
spot,  but  if  so,  they  have  left  no  record. 

A  curious  memorial  of  some  unknown 
adventurer  was  found  by  Martin  Mc- 
Leod,  near  Lake  Benton,  Carver  county, 
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some  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  While  conducting  a  party 
of  explorers  through  the  big  woods 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  an  ancient  build- 
ing of  huge  oak  logs  was  found  in  the 
dense  forest.  It  was  two  stories  high, 
without  doors  or  windows,  the  only 
entrance  being  at  the  top.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  strange  structure  was 
found,  embedded  in  a  maple  tree,  a 
pistol  of  French  fabrication,  the  tree 
showing  by  its  concentric  circles  an  age 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

In  1766,  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  exploring  the  Northwest.  Arriv- 
ing at  Mackinaw  he  proceeded  to  Green 
Bay,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Here 
embarking  in  a  canoe  with  a  Canadian 
voyageur  and  a  Mohawk  Indian,  he 
ascended  the  river,  and  on  the  17th  of 
November  arrived  at  the  Falls,  which  he 
thus  describes : 

In  the  middle  of  the  Falls  stands  a  small  island 
about  forty  feet  broad  and  somewhat  longer,  on 
which  grew  a  few  cragged  hemlock  and  spruce 
trees;  and  about  half  way  between  this  island 
and  the  eastern  shore  is  a  rock  lying  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  Falls  in  an  oblique  position,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  about  five  or  six  feet  broad  and  thirty 
or  forty  long.  At  a  little  distance  below  the  Falls 
stands  a  small  island  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half, 
on  which  grew  quite  a  number  of  trees. 

He  adds  to  this  description  a  picture 
of  the  surrounding  scenery : 

The  country  around  there  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain,  where  the 
eye  finds  no  relief,  but  composed  of  many  gentle 
ascents,  which  in  the  summer  are  covered  with 
the  finest  verdure,  and  intersjx^rsed  with  little 
groves  that  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  pros- 
pect. On  the  whole,  when  the  Falls  are  included, 
which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  a 
more  pleasing  and  picturesque  view,  I  believe,  can- 
not be  found  throughout  the  universe. 

What  traveler  of  the  olden  time, 
standing  on  the  heights  that  overlook 
this  panorama  eastward  of  the  city  of 


Minneapolis,  has  not  felt  his  heart  throb 
as  he  viewed  this  glowing  scene!  All 
has  now  changed.  The  oaks  have  dis- 
appeared, streets  and  squares  of  a  great 
city  have  replaced  the  graceful  undula- 
tions, and  the  Falls,  protected  by  artifi- 
cial structure  and  its  waters  turned  on 
to  the  wheels  of  industry',  have  ceased 
to  be  an  attractive  feature. 

Carver  published  a  volume  descrip- 
tive of  his  travels  and  adventures  in 
1778,  in  London,  in  which  appears  the 
first  engraved  sketch  of  St.  Anthony 
Falls,  which  is  here  presented. 

Carver  had  on  the  1st  of  May,  1767, 
secured  a  deed  from  Hawnopawjatin 
and  Otohtongoomlisheaw,  representing 
themselves  as  chiefs  of  the  Naudowes- 
sies,  of  the  whole  of  a  certain  tract  of 
land  bounded  as  follows, viz:  From  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  running  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  nearly 
southeast  as  far  as  Lake  Pepin,  where 
the  Chippewa  joins  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  thence  eastward  five  days'  travel, 
accounting  twenty  English  miles  per 
day,  and  from  thence  again  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  on  a  direct  straight  line. 
Early  in  the  present  century  persons 
claiming  to  represent  the  heirs  of  Car- 
ver and  his  wife  asserted  claims  to  the 
grant,  which  became  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation by  Congress.  The  Sioux 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  alleged 
chiefs  who  signed  the  deed,  and  it  had 
been  obtained  in  violation  of  a  procla- 
mation from  the  British  authorities, 
which  forbade  all  private  persons  to 
purchase  land  from  the  Indians.  The 
claim  was  tliercfore  rejected. 

After  an  interval  of  thirtv-nine  vears, 
during  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  re- 
gion now  composing  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, passed  to  the  United  States,  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  was  again  visited 
by  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
United  States  army,  under  orders  from 
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the  military  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment to  expel  the  traders  who  were  vio- 
lating the  laws,  and  make  alliances  with 
the  native  tribes.  Arriving  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1805,  he  was  engaged  until  the  30th 
in  the  arduous  work  of  transferring  his 
boats  wnth  their  cargoes  around  the 
Falls.  Wearied  with  this  labor,  and 
with  the  eye  of  an  engineer,  he  only 
notes : 

111  the  meantime  I  took  a  survey  of  the  Falls, 
lM)rtage,  etc.  If  it  be  possible  to  pass  the  Falls  at 
hij^b  water,  of  which  I  am  doubtful,  it  must  be  on 
the  east  side,  about  thirty  yards  from  shore,  as 
there  are  three  ledges  of  rock,  one  Ijelow  the  other. 
The  pitch  off  of  either  is  not  more  than  five  feet, 
but  of  this  I  can  say  more  on  my  return. 

Twelve  years  later  Maj.  Stephen  H. 
Long,  of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  United 
States  army  ascended  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  two  grand- 
sons of  the  explorer,  Carver,  a  half-breed 
interpreter,  and  seven  soldiers;  the  party 
embarked  in  a  six-oared  boat  and  a  bark 
canoe,  and  arrived  at  the  Falls  on  the 
evening  of  July  16,  1817,  encamping  on 
the  east  shore,  just  below  the  cataract. 
His  graphic  description  of  the  region 
and  of  the  Falls,  as  recorded  in  his  jour- 
nal, is  as  follows: 

The  place  where  we  encamped  last  nij^ht  needs 
no  eniMlishment  to  render  it  romantic  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  banks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  one  hundred  feet  high,  decorated  with 
trees  and  shrubbery  of  various  kinds.  The  post 
oak,  hickory,  walnut,  linden,  sugar  tree,  white 
birch,  and  the  American  box;  also  various  ever- 
greens, such  as  the  p'ne,  cedar,  juniper,  etc.,  added 
their  cnibeMishments  to  the  lovely  scene.  Amongst 
the  shrubbery  were  the  i)rickly  ash,  i)alm  and 
cherry  tree,  the  goostlxirry,  the  black  and  red 
raspberry,  the  choke  Ixrrry,  gra|X!  vine,  etc.  There 
are  also  various  kinds  of  herbage  and  flowers, 
among  which  are  the  wild  parsley,  rue,  spikenard, 
etc.,  red  and  white  roses,  morning  glory,  and  vari- 
ous oth;r  handsome  flowers.  A  few  r  jds  Ijefore  us 
was  a  beautiful   cascade   of  fine   spring  water, 


pouring  down  from  a  projecting  precipice  about 
one  hundred  feet  high.  On  our  left  was  the  Mis- 
sissippi hurrying  through  its  channel  with  great 
velocity,  and  about  threc-c|uarters  of  a  mile  above 
us,  in  plain  view,  was  the  majestic  cataract  of 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  murmuring  of  the 
cascade,  the  roaring  of  the  river,  and  the  thun- 
der of  the  cataract,  all  contributed  to  render  the 
scene  the  most  interesting  and  magnificent  of  any 
I  ever  before  witnessed. 

The  perpendicular  fall  of  the  cataract  was 
stated  by  Mr.  I'ike,  in  his  journal,  at  sixteen  and 
one-half  feet,  which  proved  to  be  true  by  actual 
measurement.  To  this  height,  however,  four  or 
five  feet  may  be  added  for  the  rapid  descent  which 
immediately  succeeds  to  the  i)erpendicular  fall 
within  a  few  yards  below.  Immediately  at  the 
cataract  the  view  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an 
island,  which  extends  considerably  above  and  be- 
low the  cataract,  and  is  about  500  yards  lo'ng. 
The  channel  on  the  right  side  of  the  island  is  about 
three  times  the  width  of  that  on  the  left.  The 
quantity  of  water  passing  through  there,  is  not, 
however,  in  the  same  proportion,  as  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  passes  through  the  left  channel. 
In  the  broadest  channel,  just  below  the  cataract, 
is  a  small  island  also,  about  fifty  yards  in  length 
and  thirty  in  breadth.  Both  of  these  islands  con- 
tain the  same  kind  of  rocky  foundation  as  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  are  nearly  as  high.  Be- 
sides these  there  are,  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  cataract,  two  islands  of  verv  inconsiderable 
size,  situated  in  the  right  channel  also.  The  rapids 
commence  several  hundred  yards  above  the  cata- 
ract and  continue  about  eight  miles  below.  The 
fall  of  the  water  beginning  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids  atd  extending  two  hundred  and  sixty  rods 
down  the  river  is,  according  to  Pike,  fifty-eight 
feet.  On  the  east,  or  rather  north,  side  of  the 
river  at  the  Falls,  are  high  grounds  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  considerably  more 
elevated  than  the  blufls  and  of  a  hilly  aspect. 

Major  Long  adds  to  his  narrative  the 
following  legend  of  the  Falls : 

Our  Indian  companion,  "  the  Shooter  from  the 
Pine  Tree,"  related  a  story  while  he  was  with  us, 
the  catastrophe  of  which  his  mothir  witnessed 
with  her  own  eyes.  A  young  Indian  of  the  Sioux 
nation  had  esfwused  a  wife,  .\u  i)e-ta-su-pa-win  by 
name,  with  whom  he  had  lived  happily  for  a  few 
years.  To  crown  the  felicity  of  the  happy  couple, 
they  had  been  blessed  with  two  lovely  children,  on 
whom  they  doted  with  the  utmost  affection.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  young  man  by  dint  of  activity 
and  i:)erseverance  signalized  himself  in  an  eminent 
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degree  as  a  hunter,  having  met  with  unrivalled 
success  in  the  chase.  This  circumstance  contribut- 
ed to  raise  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow 
savages,  and  draw  a  crowd  of  admirers  about 
him,  which  operated  as  a  spur  to  his  ambition. 
At  length  some  of  his  newly  acquired  friends,  de- 
sirous of  forming  a  connection  that  must  oi)erate 
greatly  to  their  advantage,  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  his  taking  another  wife,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  one  woman  to  manage  his  house- 
hold affairs  and  wait  upon  all  the  guests  his  rising 
importance  would  call  to  visit  him;  that  hi&  con- 
sequence to  the  nation  was  everywhere  known 
and  acknowledged,  and  that  in  all  probability  he 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  preside  as  their 
chief. 

His  vanity  was  fired  at  the  thought;  he  yielded 
an  easy  compliance  with  their  solicitations,  and 
accepted  a  wife  they  had  already  selected  for  him. 
After  his  second  marriage  it  became  an  object  with 
him  to  take  his  new  wife  home,  and  reconcile  his 
first  wife  to  the  match,  which  he  was  desirous  of 
accomplishing  in  the  most  delijate  manner  that 
circumstances  would  admit.  For  this  purpose  he 
returned  to  his  first  wife,  who  was  yet  ignorant  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  b}-  dissimulation  at- 
tempted to  beguile  her  into  an  approbation  of  the 
step  he  had  taken.      ••♦♦♦*« 

She  listened  to  his  narrative  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  and  concern,  and  endeavored  to  reclaim 
him  from  his  purpose,  refuting  all  the  reasons  and 
pretenses  his  duplicity  had  urged  in  favor  of  it  by 
unanswerable  arguments,  the  suggestion  of  unaf- 
fected love  and  conjugal  affection. 

He  left  her,  however,  to  meditate  ui)()n  the  sub- 
ject, in  hopes  that  she  would  at  length  give  over 
her  objections  and  consent  to  his  wishes.  She  in 
the  meantime  redoubled  her  industrv,  and  treated 
him  invariably  with  more  marked  tenderness  than 
she  had  done  Ix^fore,  resolved  to  try  every  means 
in  her  power  to  dissuade  him  from  the  execution 
of  his  purpose.  She  still,  however,  found  him  bent 
upon  it.  She  pleaded  all  the  endearments  of  thei- 
former  life,  the  regard  he  had  for  the  happiness  of 
herself  and  the  offspring  of  their  mutual  love,  to 
prevail  on  him  to  relincjuish  the  ide^i  of  taking  an. 
other  wife;  she  warned  him  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  would  result  to  their  family  upon  his 
t.aking  such  a  step, till  at  length  he  w  is  induced  to 
communicate  the  event  of  his  marriage.  He  then 
told  her  that  a  com])liancc  on  her  part  would  ])c 
necessary;  that  if  she  could  not  receive  his  new 
wife  as  a  friend  and  companion,  she  must  admit 
her  as  a  necessary  incumbrance;  at  all  events  they 
must  live  together.  She  wasdetermined,  however^ 
not  to  remain  the  passive  dupe  of  his  hyj)ocrisy. 


She  took  her  two  children,  left  his  home,  and  went 
to  reside  with  her  parents.  Soon  after  her  return 
to  her  father's  family  she  joined  them  and  others 
of  her  friends  in  an  expedition  up  the  Mississippi 
River,  to  six^nd  the  winter  in  hunting.  In  the 
spring  as  they  were  returning  laden  with  peltries, 
she  and  her  children  occupied  a  canoe  b3'  them- 
selves. Arriving  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  she 
lingered  by  the  w  ly  until  the  rest  had  all  landed  a 
little  above  the  chute.  She  then  painted  herself 
and  children,  paddKd  her  canoe  immediately  into 
the  suck  of  the  rap'ds.  and  commenced  singing  her 
death  song,  in  which  she  recounted  the  happy 
scenes  she  had  passed  through  when  she  enjoyed 
the  undivided  affection  of  her  husband,  and  the 
wretchedness  in  which  she  was  involved  by  his  in- 
consistancy.  Her  friends,  alarmed  at  the  situa- 
tion, ran  to  the  shore  and  begged  her  to  paddle 
out  of  the  current,  while  her  parents,  in  the 
agonies  of  despair,  lending  their  clothes  and  tear- 
ing out  their  hair,  besought  her  to  come  to  their 
arms,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  her  wretchedness 
was  complete,  and  must  terminate  only  with  her 
existence.  She  continued  her  course  until  she  was 
borne  headlong  down  the  roaring  cataract  and 
instantly  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  No 
trace  either  of  herself  and  children,  or  of  the  boat 
were  ever  found  afterwards.  Her  brothers,  to  be 
avenged  at  the  untimely  fate  of  their  sister,  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  and  killed  her  hus- 
band, whom  they  considered  the  cause  of  her 
death,  a  custom  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  the 
Indians  from  time  immemorial. 

*'  Yet  the  death-song,  they  say,  is  heard. 
Above  the  gloomy  winter's  roar, 
When  trees  are  by  the  night  wind  stirred, 
And  darkness  broods  o'er  wave  and  shore." 

Col.  Josiah  SnelHng,  in  his  '*  Tales  of 
the  Northwest"  relates  the  legend  of 
Weenokhenchok  Wandceteekah,  whieli 
is  similar  in  its  subject  and  catastrophe. 

From  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Falls  at  the  time  of  their  first  descrip- 
tion, in  1680,  they  have  receded  over 
1,000  feet,  occasioned  by  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  sand  rock  which  underlies  the 
limestone  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  at 
this  point,  allowing  the  latter  to  break 
into  fragments  and  fall  into  the  cTiasm 
below.  From  data  obtained  bv  careful 
examination  of  the  geological  facts,  it  is 
considered  that  the  Falls  were  once  lo- 
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cated  at  or  below  the  site  of  Fort  Snell- 
in^.  and  that  the  recession  hascontinued 
since  the  closeof  the  latest  glacial  e])och. 
The  i)eriod  of  this  recession  has  been 
computed  by  Prof.  \Yinchell,of  the  State 
(geological  Survey,  to  have  been  about 
7,800  years.  The  same  eminent  author- 
ity has  found  satisfactory-  evidence  that 
the  ancient  channel  of  the  Mississi])pi 
River  diverged  from  its  i)resent  course 
near  the  mouth  of  Hassett's  Creek,  and 
passing  by  way  of  Lakes  Calhoun  and 
Harriet,  joinetl  the  channel  of  the  Min- 


nesota River  above  I-^ort  Siielling.  It 
was  filled  up  b}-  the  moraine  of  the  gla- 
cial iK'riod,  when  the  waters  extended 
from  the  bluffs  west  of  Lake  Calhoun 
to  those  east  of  the  Mississip])!,  and 
overflowing  below  Fort  Snelling.  com- 
menced the  erosion  of  the  ])resent  chan- 
nel of  the  river  at  that  ])oint. 

Following  the  visit  of  Major  Long, 
two  years  later,  the  arrival  of  the  exjx'- 
diticm  to  construct  a  military  i)ost  in- 
troduces the  era  of  settlement,  which 
will  be  resumed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTHK   II. 


INDIAN   OCCrPATlON   AND   WARS. 


itv  RCFcs  J.  i:ald\vi\. 


Ill  pre-historic  limes  the  Moiiiul  lUiild- 
crs  occupied  Llie  whole  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Their  structures  of  earth,  often 
of  *j^reat  magnitude,  and  wrought  into 
fantastic  forms,  now  reduced  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country', 
overgrown  with  ancient  trees,  remain- 
ing upon  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
alone  attest  the  presence  and  wide  dif- 
fusion of  this  ancient  people.  Who  they 
were,  when  thev  lived,  whence  thev  came 
are  problems  to  be  studied,  and  perhaps 
in  due  time  solved  by  the  antiquary. 

The  aborigines  inhabiting  the  portion 
of  the  country  siUTounding  Minneapolis, 
at  the  advent  of  the  white  race,  belonged 
to  the  Ihonktonwan  or  Yankton  branch 
of  the  Dahkotah  nation.  The  nation, 
composed  of  several  distinct  divisions, 
ranged  from  the  remotest  north  between 
the  Mississip])i  and  Missouri  rivers,  as 
far  south  as  Arkansas.  They  occupied 
the  coimtry  easterly  of  the  Mississippi 
as  far  as  the  Mille  Lacs  region.  Drdi- 
kotah,  the  name  bv  which  thev  denom- 
inate  their  nation,  signifies  *' league." 

Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Su])enor 
the  e.'irly  voyageurs  came  in  contact 
with  the  Ojibwavs,  wlio  called  their 
western  neighbors  Nadowaysioiix,  or, 
according  to   the  ctvmologv  of  Ilcnne- 


pin,  Nadoesioux,  signifying  enemies.  Hy 
abbreviation  the  traders  were  wont 
to  speak  of  them  as  Sioux,  whence  the 
name  has  come  into  popular  use,  as 
designating  this  ancient  and  numerous 
people. 

The  Sioux  and  Ojibwavs  were  tradi- 
tional enemies,  and  lost  no  o])portimity 
to  wreak  vengeance  upon  one  another. 
Wherever  thev  met  blood  flowed,  and 
the  braves  of  either  nation  wore  no 
prouder  tro])hies  than  the  scalp  locks  of 
the  other. 

A  single  battle  between  the  hostile 
braves,  which  took  place  in  1889,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Minnea])o- 
lis,  an  illustration  of  the  conflicts  which 
were  continually  occurring,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Neill,  who  took  the  ac- 
count from  Rev.  (>.  H.  Pond,  a  witness 
of  the  occurrence  described  : 

TIkmc  was  n  Si(mx  village  on  the  west  shore  ol 
Lake  Calliotin.  wliicli.  fVoiii  its  Io(l;:;cs,  was  csti- 
in.'iteil  to  contain  abont  ."»<)<»  sonls. 

Their  ohl  enemies,  the  Chipixfwas.  were  en- 
eaniiKMl  in  stronj^  force  f'lnther  north,  on  the  Kniii 
River,  near  where  Anoka  now  stands.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  camps  was  almnt  twcntv-live 
miles.  .\  jiarty  ol  Clni>])ewas.  sknlkin^  in  the  vi- 
cinity ol  the  Sionx  vilhi^^e  at  Lake  Harriet,  eii- 
conntercd  Kn-pa  ka-ma-/a,  son  of  the  chief  and 
nephew  of  Red  liird,  killed  antl  scali)cd  him,  and 
made  trood  their  retreat.     The  mnrderons  net  was 
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.'It  once  rejiortcd  at  the  village,  and  the  Sioux 
blood  was  roused  to  white  heat  for  retaliation. 
Summoning  their  allies  from  neighboring  villages 
they  met  for  a  final  council  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  just  above  Nicollet  Island.  They  there 
went  through  their  Indian  mummery,  and  l)efore 
nightfall,  set  out,  four  hundretl  strong,  to  make  a 
night  march,  and  fall  on  their  enemies  at  dawn. 
The  ex])edition  was  successful.  They  surprised 
and  defeated  a  bodN"  of  Chipi)ewas  superior  to 
them  in  numlx?r  of  warriors.  The  Sioux,  however, 
lost  heavily,  and  Red  Bird  and  his  son  were  among 
the  slain.  One  squaw  is  reported  to  have  attended 
the  march  of  the  avengers,  to  wreak  on  the  enemy 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  The^* 
returneil  to  the  village  about  night  the  day  of  the 
battle.  Seventy  scalps  were  displayed  on  the  pole 
in  the  center  of  the  village.  Night  fifter  night  they 
reixrated  their  scalp  dance.  Mr.  Pond  described 
their  orgies  as  the  most  heathenish  and  demoni- 
acal ceremonies.  They  made  night  hideous  for 
the  few  white  settlers. 

A  continual  state  of  war  existed  from 
the  earliest  period  during  which  they 
have  been  observed  bv  the  white  man, 
between  the  Ojibway  and  Sioux  nations. 
It  was  not  conducted  by  campaigns,  but 
by  forays  into  the  territory  of  each 
other,  as  occasion  or  vengeance  dictated. 
A  midnight  march,  surprise,  slaughter, 
burning,  and  retreat,  wnth  scalps  of  slain 
foes  as  trophies.  The  advantage  rested 
sometimes  with  one  party  and  again 
with  the  other,  but  the  Sioux  gradually 
yielded  their  possessions  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  until  that  river  became 
the  dividing  line  betw^een  the  territory 
occupied  1)3'  each. 

A  notable  instance  of  savage  ven- 
geance occurred  at  Fort  Snelling,  which 
has  l^een  graphically  described  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  O.  Van  Cleve,  who  was  an  eye 
witness  of  the  scene,  and  which  we  give 
in  her  own  words : 

In  the  month  of  June,  1.S27,  the  principal  men 
of  the  two  nations  (Sioux  and  CliipiK*was|  had 
met  at  the  Indian  Agency,  and  in  the  prc.^^ence  of 
Major  Taliaferro, their  "White  Father,"  had  made 
a  solemn  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  evening  at  the 
wigwam  of  the  Chipi»ewa  chief  they  liad  mlified 


their  treaty  by  smoking  the  pi])e  of  peace  together, 
and  then  l)efore  the  smoke  of  the  emblematic  pipe 
had  cleared  away,  the  treacherous  Sioux  had  gone 
out,  and  deliljcrately  fired  into  the  wigwam,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  several  of  the  unsusi)ecting  in- 
mates. The  Chippewas  of  course  returned  the  fire, 
and  with  their  wounded  sought  refuge  and  protec- 
tion within  the  walls  of  the  Fort.  Thev  were 
kindly  cared  for,  and  the  wounded  were  tenderly' 
nursed  in  our  hospital. 

Meanwhile,  our  prompt  and  efficient  Colonel 
demanded  of  the  Sioux  the  murderers,  and  in  .'i 
few  days  a  body  of  Sioux  were  seen  approaching, 
as  we  supposed,  to  dehver  up  the  criminaJs.  Two 
companies  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  meet  them,  and 
receive  the  murderers  at  their  hands.  Strange  to 
say,  although  they  had  the  men,  they  refused  to 
give  them  up,  when  our  interpreter  stepjK^l  out 
from  among  the  soldiers,  and  said:  "If  you  do 
not  yield  up  these  men  iKjaceably,  then,  as  many 
leaves  as  there  are  on  the  trees,  as  many  blades  of 
grass  as  you  see  l)eneath  your  feet,  so  many  while 
men  will  come  upon  you,  !)urn  your  villages  and 
destroy  your  nation."  A  few  moments  of  consid- 
eration, a  few  hurried  words  of  consultt'ition,  and 
the  guilty  men  were  handed  over  to  oiu*  troops. 
The  trilx:  followed  as  they  were  taken  into  the 
Fort,  and  making  a  small  fire  within  the  walls, 
the  condemned  men  marched  round  and  round  it, 
singing  their  death  songs,  and  then  were  given  up 
to  be  placed  in  irons,  and  held  in  custody  until 
time  should  determine  how  many  lives  should  pay 
the  forieit :  for  it  is  well  known  that  Indian  re- 
venge is  literally  a  life  for  a  life,  and  the  Colonel 
had  decided  to  give  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
injured  trilx-  to  l)e  punished  according  to  their 
own  customs. 

Some  weeks  passed  and  it  was  found  that  five 
lives  were  to  Ik*  ])aid  for,  in  kind. 

A  council  of  ChipjK'was  decided  that  the  live 
selected  from  the  prisoners  should  run  the  gaunt- 
let, and  it  was  approved. 

The  day  is  beautiful;  over  yonder  by  the  grave 
yard  in  that  crowd  of  men  and  women,  are 
gathered  together  the  ChipiK'was,  old  and  young, 
men,  women  and  children,  who  have  come  out  to 
witness  or  take  ])art  in  this  act  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. There  are  blue  coats  too;  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  young  men  we  see  the  form  of  the 
womuled  dying  chief,  regarding  all  with  calm  sat- 
isfaction, and  no  doubt  hai)py  in  the  thought  that 
his  death,  now  so  near,  will  not  go  unavenged. 

.\nd  there  stand  the  vonni;  braves  who  have 
been  sckrted  as  the  executioners;  their  rifles  are 
loaded,  the  locks  ciirciully  examined,  and  all  is 
readv  when  the  word  shall  Ix'  ijiven.     There,  too 
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unilcr  i^inird,  are  the  five  doomeil  men,  who  are  to 
pay  the  forieit  for  the  five  lives  so  wantonly  and 
treacbetx>uslv  taken. 

Away  off,  I  cannot  tell  how  many  rods,  but  it 
iseenied  to  us  children  a  long  run,  are  stationed  the 
Sioux  trilx.';  and  that  is  the  ^oal  for  which  the 
wretched  men  must  run  for  their  lives.  And  now 
all  seems  readv ;  the  balls  and  chains  are  knocked 
off,  and  the  captives  are  set  free.  At  a  word,  one 
of  them  starts;  the  rifles,  with  unerring  aim  are 
fired,  and  under  cover  of  the  smoke  a  nuin  falls 
dead.  They  reload :  the  word  is  ;;iven  and  an- 
other stcirts,  with  a  bounce  for  home;  but  oh  I  the 
aim  of  these  clear  sighted  blood  thirsty  men  is  too 
deadly:  aiid  so  (me  after  another,  till  four  aredown. 

And  then  the  last.**  Little  Six,"  whom,  at  a  dis- 
tance we  children  readily  recognize  from  his  com- 
manding height  and  graceful  form.  He  is  our 
friend,  and  we  hoiK.*  he  will  get  home.  He  starts; 
they  fire;  the  smoke  clears  away,  and  still  he  is 
running.  We  clap  our  hands  and  say,  **  He  will 
get  home;"  but  iinother  volley  and  our  favorite, 
almost  at  the  goal,  springs  into  t|ic  air  and  comes 
down — dead.  I  cover  mv  face,  and  shed  tears  of 
real  sorrow  for  our  friend. 

And  now  follows  a  scene  that  Infggars  descrij)- 
tion.  The  lM)dies,  all  warm  and  limp,  are  dragged 
to  the  brow  oi'  the  hill.  Men  who  at  the  sight  of 
blood  lxH:ome  fiends,  tear  off  the  scalps,  and  hand 
them  to  the  chief,  who  hangs  them  around  his 
neck.  Women  and  children  with  tomahawks  and 
knives  cut  deep  gashes  in  tlR*  poor  dead  bodies, 
and  scooping  up  the  hot  blood  with  their  hands, 
eagerly  drink  it.  Then  grown  frantic,  they  dance 
and  yell,  and  sing  their  horrid  scalp  songs,  recount- 
ing deeds  of  valor  on  the  part  of  these  brave  men, 
and  telling  of  the  Sioux  scal])s  taken  informer  bat- 


tles, until,  at  last,  tired,  and  satiated  with  their 
ghoul-like  feast,  they  leave  the  mutilated  l)odies 
festering  in  the  sun.  At  night  fall  they  ar^  thrown 
over  the  bluff  into  the  river. 

The  next  day  the  chief  sat  up  in  be<b  painted 
himself  for  death,  sung  his  death  song,  and,  with 
these  five  fresh,  bloody  scalps  around  his  neck,  lay 
down  and  died  calmly  and  ixracefully,  in  the  com- 
fortable ho|x*,  no  doubt,  of  a  welcome  in  the 
"happy  hunting gn»unds," prepared  by  the  "(>ood 
Spirit"  for  all  those  Indians  who  are  faithful  to 
their  friends,  and  avenge  themselves  upon  their 
foes. 

As  the  countrv  ])ecanie  settled,  the 
Sioux  retired  to  the  West,  until  rallying 
in  1802  tor  a  last  struggle  for  their  an - 
eient  hunting  grounds,  they  suddenU' 
broke  into  fierce  mutiny,  and  carried  fire 
and  slaughter  to  the  settlers  on  the 
western  frontier,  in  the  massacre  of  that 
year.  Subdued  and  captured  by  the 
energy  of  the  military  authorities, 
thirty -eight  of  the  leaders,  who  were 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder  by 
4)ositive  evidence,  were  hung  upon  one 
scaffold  at  Mankato,  and  the  residue 
were  transported  to  a  reservation  be- 
vond  the  Missouri. 

To  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota,  res- 
ervations were  assigned  at  Mille  Lacs, 
White  IJarth,  and  Red  Lake,  into  which 
these  tribes  were  gathered,  .'ind  thus 
ended  the  Indian  occupation. 
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ADVHNT  OF  Tin-:   WIUTi:   MAN, 


JiV   h'rrfS    J.    HALDWIX 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  only  white  i>ersons  in  all  the 
vast  region  composing  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  the  country  above  were 
those  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  Of  such 
there  were  in  the  employ  of  the  North- 
west Fur  Company,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  persons,  clerks,  interpre- 
ters, and  canoe  men,  many  of  these 
being  of  mixed  blood.  In  1S26  there 
were  only  ten  licensed  traders  among 
the  Dahkotah  tril>es.  One  of  the  sta- 
tions was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minne- 
sota, one  at  the  Palls  of  the  St.  Croix, 
and  one  at  Crow  Island. 

The  traders  did  not  engage  in  agri- 
culture. Their  stations  were  little  more 
than  a  store  and  warehouse;  the  den- 
izens, clerks  and  interpreters.  To  these 
the  voyageurs  who  made  long  excur- 
sions through  the  water  courses,  or  the 
couriers  des  bois  who  followed  trails  in- 
to the  remotest  parts,  brought  the  furs 
which  thev  obtained  from  the  Indians 
or  had  themselves  ])rocured  in  "  their 
camps  and  winter  stations,  whence  they 
were  taken  at  long  intervals  in  canoes 
and  boats  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Colonel  Snelling  furnishes  this  graphic 
sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try- : 

The  Imlf- breeds  of  the   .Xorthwcst   arc   physi- 
callv  a  fine  race  of  men.     The  mixture  of  blood 


seems  an  improvement  on  the  Indian  and  the 
white.  By  it  the  muscular  strength  of  the  one, 
and  the  easy  grace  and  power  of  endurance  of 
the  other,  are  blended.  Thev  are  the  offspring  of 
inter-marriages  of  the  white  traders,  and  their 
subordinates,  with  Indian  women,  (iood  lx)at- 
men,  e.\iK»rt  hunters,  and  inimitable  horsemen,  as 
thev  all  are,  they  are  sometimes  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  actual  Indian  traders;  but  more 
frccpientlv  subsist  by  fishing,  trapping,  and  hunt- 
ing the  buffalo.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
numl)cr,  so  widely  are  they  scattered,  but  prob- 
ably it  amounts  to  four  or  five  thousand.  Each 
SjKaks  French,  and  the  language  of  his  mother,  or 
t)  define  more  accurately,  of  his  mother's  tribe. 
They  receive  just  enough  religious  instruction  from 
their  fathers  to  despise  the  l)elief  and  su[)erstilions 
of  their  savage  kindred,  but  are  as  ignorant  of 
Christianity  as  Hottentots.  In  manners  and 
morals  they  are  on  a  par  with  the  Indians. 

lU'sides  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  (lK>is  brule) 
there  are  other  inhabitants  of  the  prairies.  Can- 
adians, reluctant  to  labor,  and  unwilling  to  return 
to  places  where  the  restraints  of  law  and  religion 
are  in  force;  or  j^erhaps  retained  in  the  country  b^' 
Indian  connections,  mix  with  the  half-breeds  and 
live  the  same  life.  When  hired  by  the  traders,  they 
are  termed  engages;  when  out  of  emplo^'ment 
they  call  themselves  '*les  gens  libres,"  or  free  men. 
It  would  seem  from  the  number  of  these  last  that 
ten  civilized  men  degenerate  into  barbarism,  where 
one  savage  is  rccUiimcd  from  it. 

The  advent  of  the  white  man  dates 
from  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Leavenworth 
with  two  c()m])anies  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment of  Tnitcd  States  Infantry,  on  the 
21-tli  of  August,  1S19,  to  establish  a 
military  post  at  the  moutli  of  the  Min- 
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iK-tiotfi  River.  Tliet'xiictlitioii.coiisi-sliiij; 
(if  ninety -eight  oflicei's  and  men,  ascend- 
<!<1  the  river  from  Prairie  (in  Chien  with 
a  barge,  fourteen  batteaux,  two  Mae- 
kinaw  boats  and  one  keel  boat,  anil 
landing  at  Mendota,  made  a  eleanng 
and  camp.  On  the  following  Saturday, 
Colonel  I.*aven\vorth,  with  a  small 
party,  visited  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
making  the  trip  in  the  keel  boat. 

The  following    month    the   garrison 
was  reinforced   by   the  arrival,  also   in 


by  the  labor  of  the  soldiers,  the  barracks 
and  other  bnildiiigs  of  the  post  were  so 
far  constructed  tliat  tliey  were  occupied 
in  1821.  The  new  post  was  nfinied  Fort 
St.  Anthony,  but  three  years  later,  at 
the  suggestion  <)f  Gen.  Winfield  Seott. 
who  had  paid  it  an  oBieial  visit,  the 
inapi)ropriate  name  was  changed  to 
Snclling,  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
known. 

The   Reservation   was  ec<led    by   the 
Sioux  Indians  in  a  treaty  negotiated  by 


batteaux,   of  ()ne    hundred    twenty   re- 

Lieutenant Pike,  on  ilie  U.'Sd  September. 

cruits.    I)n  tlie  opeiiiuH  of  the  following 

ISO,",  and  extended  from  the  mouth  of 

season,  the  eanip  was  moved  across  the 

the    Mimiesota,    u])    the    Mississippi,    to 

Minnesota  Kiver  to  the  site  of  the  pres- 

include the   Falls  of  Si,   Anthony,  and 

ent  Fort,     h)  July.  Josiah  Snclling,  who 

embraeinii  nine  miles  <ni  each  side  of  the 

had  been  appointed  Ctilonel  of  tlie  I'iflli 

river. 

Regiment,  arrived  and   took  command. 

The  same   vear  llial    the    posi   was 

lie  at  onee  set  aliout   prei)arations  for 

oecn]>icd.  a  saw  mill    was   biiill    at    the 

building  a  in-rmanent  post.     Im-^s  were 

I";dls  ol  St,  AnthiMiy  for  the  use  of  the 

obtained  fr<)m  the  Kutu  Kivcr.  rin.i  with 

liosi.,-ind  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 

these  and  rocks  <piarried  near  the  spot. 

the  lieutenants.     It  was  on  the  west  bank 
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of  the  river,  a  few  rods  below  the  l)rink 
of  the  Falls.  Water  was  carried  to  it 
through  a  wooden  flume.  This  was  tlie 
first  edifice  erected  on  the  site  of  Min- 
neapolis. Two  years  later  the  saw  mill 
was  fitted  up  for  grinding  flour.  The 
mill,  together  with  a  small  house  built 
for  a  residence  for  the  miller  remained, 
and  with  additions  and  repairs  was 
used  until  after  the  canal  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Mill  Company  was  constructed, 
and  its  site  was  required  for  one  of  the 
large  flouring  mills  of  which  it  was  the 
precursor. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  Port, 
Lieutenant  Camp  made  an  experiment 
in  farming  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  suc- 
cessful, and  other  employes  of  the  mili- 
itar}'  i)ost  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the 
vicinit}',  furnishing  the  grain  which 
made  the  mill  a  convenience.  A  few 
years  afterwards  Philander  Prescott, 
the  Indian  farmer,  opened  a  farm  near 
Lake  Calhoun,  and  subsecptently  took 
upland,  and  built  a  frame  house  which 
is  still  standing  (m  Minnehaha  avenue, 
fibove  and  not  far  from  the  creek. 

Singularly,  the  first  agricultural  set- 
tlers came,  not  from  the  east,  but  from 
the  north.  The\'  were  a  colony  of  Swiss, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  first  lo- 
cation near  Hudson's  Bay,  by  a  flood, 
and  settled  on  the  militarv  reservation 
in  1826,  and  opened  farms.  Oneof  them 
engaged  extensively  in  raising  cattle. 
After  ten  years  of  occupancy,  during 
which  they  suffered  manv  annovances 
from  the  militarv  authoritv,  thev  were 
driven  from  their  homes  under  orders 
from  the  oflScers  at  the  Fort,  and  sought 
residences  elsewhere,  some  going  to  Wis- 
consin, and  one,  Perry  by  name,  taking 
up  a  new  home  on  the  ])resent  site  of  St. 
F\iul. 

During  the  year  1832,  Kev.  W.  T. 
Boutwell,  then  a  missionrny  of  tlie 
.\merican  Board  at    Mackinnw,  ncconi- 


panied  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Agent 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  an  expedition  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  dur- 
ing which  Lake  Itasca,  the  **  true  head  " 
of  the  great  river  was  discovered,  and 
described.  On  his  return  he  encamped 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  he 
thus  mentions  in  his  journal: 

Our  government  here  have  a  saw  mill  and  gr\si 
mill  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also 
have  a  large  farm.  The  soldiers  are  here  cutting 
hay.  For  l)eauty,  the  country  around  exceeds  all 
I  can  say.  These  Falls  are  an  interesting  object  to 
look  at,  but  there  is  nothing  about  them  that  fills 
one  with  awe,  as  do  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The 
stream  is  divided  in  al)out  its  centre  bv  a  bluflF 
of  rocks  covered  with  a  few  trees.  The  peqien- 
dicular  fall  is  {lerhaps  twenty  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  bluff,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a  shoot  of 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  more  in  a  descent. 

During  a  former  visit,  about  the  year 
1820,  Schoolcraft  had  made  a  sketch  of 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anth(my,  which  was 
engraved,  and  is  here  re-produced. 

In  his  **  Tales  of  the  Northwest,'* 
Col.  J.  Snelling,  who  had  been  Com- 
mandant at  the  Fort  which  bore  his 
name,  in  one  of  his  Tales,  thus  described 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonv,  as  thcv  must 
have  )KH?n  seen  bv  him  about  this  time: 

In  the  afternoon  they  came  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  carried  their  canoes  and  baggage 
around  it.  They  encamped  on  the  eastern  shore 
just  above  the  rapids.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
grandeur  or  sublimitv  which  the  eve  aches  to  Ik.*- 
hold  at  Niagara,  about  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
Hut  in  wild  find  picturesque  beauty  it  is  perhaps 
unequalled.  Flowing  over  a  tract  of  country  five 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  the  river,  here  more  than 
half  a  mile  (about  1,S3()  feet)  wide,  breaks  into 
sheets  of  foam  and  rushes  to  the  pitch  over  a 
strongly  inclined  plane.  The  Fall  itself  is  not 
liigh,  we  believe  only  sixteen  feet  i)erpendicular, 
l)ut  its  face  is  broken  and  irregular.  Huge  slabs  of 
rock  lie  scattered  below  in  wild  disorder.  Some 
stand  on  their  edges,  leaning  (igainst  the  ledge 
from  which  tliey  have  l)een  disunited.  Some  lie 
piled  ui)()U  each  other  in  the  water,  in  inimitable 
confusion.  A  long,  narrow  island  divides  the  I**all 
nearly  in  the  middle.  Its  eastern  side  is  not  ])er- 
])en(]icular,  but  broken   into   three  distinct  leaps, 
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below  which  the  twisting  and  twirling  eddies 
threaten  destruction  to  any  living  thing  that 
enters  them.  On  the  western  side  in  the  boiling 
rapids  below,  a  few  rods  from  the  Fall  stands  a 
little  island  of  a  few  yards  area;  rising  steep  from 
the  waters  and  covered  with  forest  trees.  At  the 
time  of  our  stor^'  its  mightiest  oak  was  the  haunt 
of  a  solitary  bald  eagle,  that  had  built  his  eyrie  on 
the  topmost  branches  beyong  the  reach  of  man. 
It  was  occupied  by  his  posterity  till  the  year  1823, 
when  the  time  honored  crest  of  the  vegetable  mon- 
arch bowed,  and  gave  way  Inrfore  the  wing  of  the 
northern  tempest.  The  little  islet  was  believed  in- 
accessible till  two  daring  privates  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment,  at  very  low  water  waded  out  in  the 
river  al)ove,  and  ascending  the  Fall  by  means  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  Ijefore  mentioned,  forded  the 
intervening  space,  and  were  the  first  of  their 
S|xrcies  that  ever  set  foot  upon  it. 

Large  trunks  of  trees  frequently  drift  over,  and 
diving  into  the  chasms  of  the  rocks,  never  appear 
again.  The  loon,  or  great  Northern  diver,  is  also 
at  moulting  time,  when  he  is  unable  to  rise-from 
the  water,  often  caught  in  the  rapids.  When  he 
finds  himself  drawn  in,  he  struggles  with  fate  for  a 
while,  but  finding  esca[)e  impossible,  he  faces 
downwards,  and  goes  over,  screaming  horribly. 
These  birds  sometimes  make  the  descent  unhurt. 
Below,  the  rapids  foam,  and  roar,  and  tumble  for 
half  a  mile,  and  then  subside  into  the  clear,  gentle 
current  that  continues  unbroken  to  the  Rock  River 
rapids.  Nor  is  it  unadorned  with  traditional 
honors.  A  Sioux  can  tell  you  how  the  enemy  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight  deceived  by  the  false 
beacons,  lighted  by  his  anccstorr?,  paddled  his 
canoe  into  the  rapids  from  which  he  never  issued 
alive.  He  can  give  you  a  good  guess  too,  what 
ghosts  haunt  the  s[iot,  and  what  spirits  abide  there. 

In  1834  the  brothers  S.  W.  and  G.  H. 
Pond,  natives  of  Connecticut,  came  to 
Minnesota.  They  were  laymen,  but 
came  inspired  with  a  zeal  to  do  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Indians.  Th^y 
selected  a  wooded  knoll  on  the  cast  side 
of  Lake  Calhoun,  in  the  midst  of  an 
Indian  village  of  twenty  tepees,  and 
with  their  own  hands  built  a  log  house, 
the  first  upon  the  site  of  Minneapolis. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Pond  upon  the  occasion  of 
opening  the  **PaviKon  Hotel''  at  the 
lake,  thus  describes  the  house: 

The  old  structure   was  of  oak  logs,  carefully 

peeled.    The  peeling  was  a  mistake.    Twelve  feet 
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by  sixteen,  and  eight  feet  high,  were  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  edifice.  Straight  i}oles  from  the  tam- 
arack grove  west  of  the  lake  formed  the  timbers  of 
the  roof,  and  the  roof  itself  was  of  the  bark  of 
trees  which  grew  on  the  bank  of  what  is  now 
called  "  Bassett's  Creek,"  fastened  with  strings  of 
the  inner  bark  oi  the  bass-wood.  A  partition  of 
small  logs  divided  the  house  into  two  rooms,  and 
split  logs  furnished  material  for  the  floor.  The 
ceiling  was  of  slabs  from  the  old  government  saw 
mill,  through  the  kindness  of  Major  Bliss,  who 
was  in  command  of  Fort  Snelling.  The  door  was 
made  of  boards  split  from  a  log  with  an  axe,  hav- 
ing wooden  hinges  and  fastenings,  and  was  locked 
by  pulling  in  the  latch-string.  The  single  window 
was  the  gift  of  the  kind-hearted  Major  Lawrence 
Taliaferro,  United  States  Indian  agent.  The  cash 
cost  of  the  building  w^as  one  shilling,  New  York 
currency,  for  nails  used  in  and  about  the  door. 
The  "'formal  opening"  exercises  consisted  in  read- 
ing a  section  from  the  old  book  by  the  name  of 
Bible,  and  prayer  to  Him  who  was  its  acknowl- 
edged author.  The  "bamjuet"  consisted  of  mus- 
sels from  the  lake,  flour  and  water.  The  ground 
was  selected  by  the  Indian  chief  of  the  Lake  Cal- 
houn band  of  Dakotas,  Man-of  the-sky,  by  which 
he  showed  good  taste.  The  reason  he  gave  for  the 
selection  was  that  "from  that  point  the  loons 
would  l)e  visible  on  the  lake."  The  old  chief  and 
his  pagt'in  people  had  their  homes  on  the  surface  of 
that  ground  in  the  bosom  of  which  now  sleep  the 
bodies  of  deceased  Christians  from  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  Lakewood  cemeter}',  over  which 
these  old  eyes  have  witnessed,  dangling  in  the 
night  breeze,  many  a  Chippeway  scalp,  in  the 
midst  of  horrid  chants,  yells,  and  wails,  widely 
contrasting  with  the  present  stillness  of  that  quiet 
home  ot  those  who  sleep  the  years  away.  That 
hut  was  the  home  of  the  first  citizen  settlers  of 
Hennepin  county,  i>erhaps  of  Minnesota,  the  first 
school  room,  the  first  house  fop  divine  worship, 
and  the  first  mission  station  among  the  Dakota 
Indians. 

The  following  year  Rev.  J.  I).  Stevens, 
a  missionary  from  New  York,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Pond  brothers,  l)uilt  a 
house  in  the  woods  cm  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Harriet,  where  lie  opened  a  school 
for  half-breed  girls.  Here  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  a  daughter  was  born,  the 
first  white  child  born  outside  of  the 
r\>rt,  in  this  vicinitv. 

111  the  spring  of  1887,  Martin  Mc- 
Lcod   arrived    with  Pierre  Hottincau,  a 
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half-l>reecl  jjuide,  from  the  Selkirk  Settle- 
ment, which  thev  had  left  on  snow 
shoes.  Overtaken  hy  a  blizzanl,  two  of 
their  companions  ])erished.  The  sur- 
vivors, nourished  b\'  the  flesh  of  a  dog, 
after  twenty -six  days  of  traveling, 
arrived  «'it  a  trading  post  at  Lake  Trav- 
erse, whence  thev  made  their  way  to 
Fort  SneHing. 

Col.  John  H.  Stevens  in  his  interest- 
ing **  Personal  Recollections  of  Minne- 
sota and  its  People,"  recently  published, 
gives  the  private  journal  of  Mr.  Mcl^eod 
descriptive  of  this  memorable  and  fear- 
ful journey,  of  which  we  copy  that  part 
relating  to  the  catastrophe  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  companions: 

Friday,  Man*h  1 7th,  1837.  This  morning  when 
we  left  the  canii),  the  weather  was  very  mild  and 
pleasant;  guide  discovered  tracks  of  a  deer  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  it;  meantime  Mr.  H.,  Mr.  I*, 
and  myself  directed  our  course  across  the  plain 
towards  a  point  of  wood  on  Rice  River;  suddenly 
about  1 1  o'clock  a  storm  from  the  north  came  on 
that  no  pen  can  descril)e.  We  made  toward  the 
wood  as  fast  as  possible;  it  was  distant  about 
three  miles.  I  was  foremost,  the  dojj^  following 
close  to  me,  Mr.  H.  not  far  distant.  Mr.  P.  two 
miles  Ix-'yond.  In  a  few  moments  nothing  was 
jierceptible,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
keep  myself  from  suflfocating;  however,  I  hastened 
on  and  in  a  short  time  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
wood  through  a  drifting  cloud  of  snow.  I  was 
not  then  more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  it, 
as  near  as  I  can  possibly  judge.  At  that  instant  I 
also  saw  Mr.  H.,  who  had  come  up  within  thirty 
yards  of  me  and  called  out  that  1  was  going  the 
wrong  course,  exclaiming,  "keep  more  to  the 
right."  1  replied,  "No,  no^  follow  me  quick."  I 
])rcceived  him  to  stoop,  probably  to  arrange  the 
strings  of  his  snow  shoes.  In  an  instant  after- 
wards an  immense  cloud  of  drifting  snow  hid  him 
from  my  view  and  1  saw  iiim  .no  mokk.  I  cannot 
descrilK.*  what  my  feelings  then  weie;  what  must 
they  have  Ixren  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards  when 
1  found  mvself  at  the  !)ottom  of  a  ravine  more 
that  twenty  feet  deep,  from  which  I  had  to  use  the 
greatest  exertion  to  save  myself  from  Ix'ing  sutVo- 
cated  by  the  snow  which  was  drifting  down  upon 
me.  I'pon  gaining  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  which 
I  effected  with  the  greatest  difticulty,  having  my 
snow-shoes  still   on.  as  my  hands  were  too  cold 


to  untie  the  strings  of  them,  which  were  frozen,  I 
found  the  poor  faithful  dogs  with  their  trainenu 
buried  in  a  snow-bank.  Having  dug  them  out,  my 
next  effort  was  to  try  and  gain  the  wood,  which  I 
knew  w^as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  about 
twenty  yards  over,  yet  1  could  not  distinguish  a 
tree,  so  close  and  thick  was  the  snow  drifting. 
An  hour's  exertion  with  the  dogs  and  traineau 
through  the  deep  snow  in  the  ravine  brought  nie 
into  the  edge  of  the  wood,  which  I  found  was  com- 
iwsed  of  only  a  few  scattered  trees,  which  would 
afford  but  a  miserable  shdter.  I  tried  to  make  a 
lire.  My  matches  were  all  wet;  my  hands  were 
too  cold  to  strike  a  spark  with  the  flint  and  steel ; 
what  can  1k»  done?  "  I  must  not  perish," said  I  to 
myself.  1  then  thought  of  my  companions.  Alas, 
poor  fellows  I  there  can  Ije  no  hope  for  you,  as  I 
have  all  the  blankets,  buffalo-rolies,  provisions, 
&c.,  the  dogs  having  followed  me  in  the  storm. 
Having  dug  a  hole  in  the  snow-bank,  I  made  a 
sort  of  shelter  with  my  cloak  and  blanket  and  a 
large  buffalo- roljc.  1  was  then  completely  wet 
through,  for  a  shower  of  sleet  had  accompanied 
the  storm  ;  in  a  few  moments  it  began  to  freeze ;  I 
was  then  so  cold  that  I  feared  much  that  I  should 
{Hrrish  during  the  night.  The  night  came;  the 
storm  continued  unabated ;  my  situation  was 
truly  miserable ;  companions  «ind  guide  in  all  prob- 
ability i)erished;  myself  in  great  danger  of  freezing 
also;  and  in  a  strange  country  some  hundred  miles 
from  any  settlement  or  trading-post.  I  canoot 
say  what  I  felt,  although  my  usual  feelings  would 
raise  to  my  relief  frequently,  and  I  would  say  to 
myself,  "What  is  passed  cannot  be  heliK'd ;  Ijetter 
luck  next  time;  take  it  coolly" — which  I  was  evi- 
dently doing  with  a  vengeance.  The  greater  part 
of  the  night  was  p.issed  listening  to  the  roaring  of 
the  storm,  and  the  dismal  howling  of  the  wolves, 
together  with  the  pleasant  occupation  of  rubbing 
my  feet  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

Siiturday,  18th.  Never  was  light  more  welcome 
to  a  mortal.  At  dawn  I  crept  from  my  hole,  and 
soon  after  heard  cries.  Fired  two  shots;  soon 
after  guide  came  up:  he  had  esca]>cd  by  making  a 
fire,  and  Ix'ing  a  native,  and  a  half-blood,  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  dangers  saved 
him.  Mr.  I*,  was  found  with  both  his  legs  and  feet 
frozen.  .Ml  search  for  Mr.  H.  ])roved  ineffectual. 
Remained  all  day  near  the  S4*cne  of  our  disaster  in 
the  ho|>c  that  some  trace  of  .Mr.  II.  might  l)e 
found. 

Sunday,  19th.  Started  early  with  poor  V.  on 
the  dog  traineau,  having  left  all  our  luggage  be- 
hind ;  at  2  p.  ni.  found  dogs  unable  to  proceed 
with  P..  an<l  he  suffering  too  much  to  bear  the 
pain  occasioned  by  moving  about.     With  the  help 
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of  guide  made  a  hut  to  leave  Mr.  P.  in,  where  he 
will  remain  for  five  or  six  days  until  1  can  send 
horses  for  him  from  Lake  Traverse,  sixtv  miles 
from  this.  Lreft  with  P.  all  our  blankets  and 
robes,  except  a  blanket  each  (guide  and  myselO ; 
also  plenty  of  wood  cut,  and  ice  near  his  lodge  to 
make  water  of.  Out  of  provisions;  obliged  to 
kill  one  of  our  dogs ;  dog  meat  excellent  eating. 

Monda\%  March  20.  Morning  storming,  ac- 
companied with  snow;  unable  to  leave  camp  till 
2  p.  m.,  when  guide  and  myself  started ;  came  a 
long  distance  and  encamped  in  the  Bois  des  Sioux ; 
feel  very  weak  and  unwell. 

March  21.  Left  the  Bois  des  Sioux  at  sunrise 
and  arrived  at  dark  at  the  trading-house  at  Lake 
Traverse,  having  traveled  forty-five  miles  to-day, 
with  a  severe  pain  in  mN'  side  and  knee. 

March  22.  At  trading-house ;  feel  unwell. 
March  23.  Sent  the  guide  with  another  person 
and  two  horses  and  a  cart  for  Mr.  P.  and  my 
trunk,  &c.,  with  instructions  to  the  men  to  search 
for  the  body  of  Mr.  H.,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
decently  interred  at  the  trading-house. 

April  1.  For  the  past  nine  days  have  remained 
at  the  trading- house,  where  I  am  well  treated  by 
Mr.  Brown,  the  gentleman  in  charge  for  the 
American  Fur  Company.  Saw  the  game  of 
lacrosse  played  very  frequently,  both  by  the 
squaws  and  Indians.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
game  when  well  contested,  and  the  female  players 
are  most  astonishingly  expert. 

April  2.  This  morning  the  two  men  returned. 
Poor  P.  is  no  more.  They  found  him  in  his  hut, 
dead.  He  had  taken  off  the  greater  part  of  his 
clothes,  no  doubt  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  caused 
by  the  excruciating  pain  of  his  frozen  feet.  In  the 
hut  was  found  nearly  all  the  wood  wc  left  him, 
his  food,  and  a  kettle  of  water  partially  frozen. 
Everything  indicated  that  he  died  the  second  or 
third  daj'  after  our  departure  from  him.  No  trace 
of  the  body  of  Mr.  H.  was  found.  The  poor  fel- 
low has  long  ere  this  become  food  for  the  savage 
animals  that  prowl  around  these  boundless  wilds. 
Thus  has  niiserablj-  perished  a  young  and  amia- 
ble man  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  full  vigor  of 
youth,  full  of  high  hopes  and  exjjectations. 

April  3.  This  day  poor  P.  was  consigned  to  his 
last  abode,  the  silent  and  solitary  tomb.  It  is  a 
source  of  consolation  to  me,  amid  my  troubles, 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  i^erform  this  last  dut\' 
to  a  friend  with  all  due  resixrct.  Would  that  1 
could  sav  the  same  of  Mr.  Ilavcs.  I  have,  how- 
ever,  left  directions  with  all  the  Indians  near  this 
post  to  search  for  his  bones  and  inter  them.    They 


arc  about  to  depart  on  their  spring  hunts,  and 
will  in  all  probability  find   his  remains.      I  can 

DO   .NO   MORE. 

Mr.  Mcl^eod  remained  in  the  vicinity 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  during  several  ses- 
sions, and  was  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Territorial  Council,  and  bore  an  in- 
fluential  part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
the  infant  State.  He  had  received  a 
liberal  education  in  Montreal,  and  was 
of  courtly  manners  and  gentlemanh'- 
bearing.  He  had  arrived  in  the  Red 
River  settlement  in  December,  1836, 
having  made  the  journey  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  to  La  Point,  450  miles,  in  an 
open  boat,  occupying  more  than  twenty- 
five  days,  and  thence  on  foot  a  distance 
of  645  miles.  **  During  that  time,*'  he 
writes,  **  we  lived  upon  a  pint  of  boiled 
rice  each  per  day,  and  were  four  days 
without  food  of  any  kind  except  two 
ounces  of  meat  and  a  small  partridge 
divided  between  nine  persons.'*  He  re- 
sided on  a  farm  on  the  Minnesota  bot- 
tom, now  in  the  town  of  Bloomington, 
still  occupied  by  his  son,  until  his  death, 
November  20,  1860,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven. 

Bottineau,  though  pursuing  at  inter- 
vals his  profession  of  guide  over  the 
plains  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
remained  a  resident  of  Minneapolis  until 
recentlv,  and  his  farm  on  the  east  side 
became  one  of  the  earlv  additions  to  the 
cit\'.  When  Maj.  Isaac  I. Stevens  organ- 
ized his  party  ft)r  the  survey  of  a  route 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  1853, 
Bottineau  was  employed  as  guide,  and 
again  when  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  was  organized,  he  conducted 
its  prc^sident,  Governor  Smith,  with  a 
])arty  of  the  directors,  over  the  route. 
He  is  now  living  at  Red  Lake  Falls,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
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FkHNCU  AND  AMHKICAN  OLX'IIWTION. 


JIV  KirrS  J.  IIALDWIN. 


The  Alississippi  River  marked  the 
hound ar\'  line  between  the  sovereignties 
of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionarv  War.  The  terri- 
tory  comprising  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was 
parth-  covered  by  the  English  flag  and 
])artly  by  the  Spanish.  That  upon  the 
east  side  belonged  to  the  Stale  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  which  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  organized  in 
1787  into  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
subsequently  successively  into  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  finally  into  Minne- 
sota. 

That  upon  the  west  side  passed  to 
the  French,  by  whom,  as  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  by  the  ])urchase  of  that 
Territory  during  the  administration  of 
Jefferson. 

The  sovereignties,  whether  English, 
Spanish  or  TVench,  were  only  nominal. 
No  government  was  ever  established  in 
either,  and  no  subjects  inhabited  the 
region   to  be  governed.     Not   until  the 


military  occupation  by  the  United  States 
in  1819,  was  anv  authoritv  established 
over  all  this  vast  region. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  in- 
to the  Union  as  a  State  in  1848,  the  few 
people  inhabiting  Minnesota  elected 
Henry  H.Sibley  as  delegate  in  Congress, 
from  the  residue  of  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin. The  first  regular  civil  govern- 
ment was  established  in  1848,  when  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota  was  organized, 
a  governor  and  judges  appointed,  and  a 
legislature  chosen. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  the 
Terri torv  was  onlv  4,680,  of  whom 
8,007  were  males.  In  the  census  Little 
Canada  and  St.  Anthony  are  put  to- 
gether with  a  ])opulation  of  352  males, 
and  a  total  of  571. 

Nine  vears  later  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  and 
became  a  sovereign  State.  Its  popula- 
tion at  the  time  of  taking  the  next  cen- 
sus, 1800,  had  increased  to  172,123, 
largely,  however,  made  by  the  immigra- 
tion of  1850-7  and  8. 


SQUATTERS  AND  MIUTIA. 
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ICAKLY  SHTTLHMKNT. 


IIY  Nl'l-rS  J.   HM.DWIS. 


Xo  legal  settlement  could  l>c  made 
until  the  lands  were  surveved  and 
brought  into  market.  Although  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River  was  extinguished 
by  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Indians  in  1838,  the  lands  were  not 
surveved  and  offered  for  sale  until  1848. 

On  the  west  side  the  militarv  reserva- 
tion  was  not  reduced  until  March,  1855, 
and  no  legal  titles  were  proved  up  until 
April  and  May  of  that  year. 

Previously  to  the  opportunity  to 
make  lawful  settlements,  manj'  squatter 
claims  w^ere  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  1836  by  Major  Plympton, 
the  Commandant  at  Fort  Snelling,  who 
staked  out  a  claim  adjacent  to  the  Falls 
on  the  east  side,  and  built  a  log  house 
upon  it.  The  following  year  Sergeant 
Carpenter,  also  an  officer  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling, located  a  claim  adjacent  to  it. 
Five  years  later  Petit  John  made  a 
claim  south  of  the  Plympton  location, 
extending  along  the  river  indefinitely, 
but  including  the  site  of  the  State  Tni- 
versit}'.  These  claims  passed  through 
several  ownerships  by  transfer,  until  the 
titles  were  secured,  after  the  lands  came 
into  market;    the  Plympton  claim    by 


Franklin  Steele,  and  the  Cari>enter  and 
Petit  John  claims  b\'  Pierre  Bottineau. 

The  year  1847  brought  a  large  acces- 
sion to  the  population,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3'ear  numbered  not  far 
from  fifty,  half-breeds  and  squatters. 
The  first  to  arrive  was  Charles  Wilson, 
who  was  the  first  American  settler.  He 
was  followed  in  June  b\^  William  A. 
Cheever,  who  made  a  claim  south  of  the 
University,  where  he  subsequenth'  erect- 
ed a  farm  house,  and  built  an  observa- 
tory on  the  high  bank,  over  the  entrance 
of  which  he  placed  the  legend,  **Pay 
your  dime  and  climb.''  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ard  Godfrey,  John  Rollins, 
Calvin  A.  Tut  tie,  Luther  Patch  and  son 
Edward,  Sumner  W.  Farnham,  Caleb 
D.  Dorr,  Robert  W.  Cummings,  Charles 
W.  Stimpson,  Roswell  P.  Russell,  John 
McDonald, Samuel  Fernald,  Joseph  and 
William  R.  Marshall  and  Daniel  Stanch- 
field.  Soon  after  these  were  followed  bv 
Mr.  Cruttenden,  John  G.  Lennon,  John 
H.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Huse,  Richard  Rogers, 
Washington  (jetchell,  S.  P.  Folsom,  John 
\\\  North,  I.  P.  Wilson,  Hradlev  B.  Mee- 
ker,  John  H.  Murphy  and  Anson  Xorth- 
rup,  whose  names  have  become  promi- 
nentlv  identified  with  the  earlv  davs  of 
the  citv.      Luther    Patch    was    acconi- 
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paiiicd  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
the  first  resident  white  ladies.  The 
daughters  soon  married — one  beconiing 
the  wife  of  R.  P.  Russell,  and  the  other 
of  Joseph  M.  Marshall.  Calvin  A.  Tut- 
tle  also  brought  his  family',  and  ))uilt  a 
house  in  the  ravine  west  of  the  Univcr- 
sitv. 

Franklin  Steele  having  beeonie  pos- 
sessed, b\'  acquiesence  in  his  claim,  of  the 
riparian  rights  adjacent  to  the  Falls  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  sold  in  Juh', 
1849,  nine-tenths  of  the  water  power  to 
Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Caleb  Cushing 
and  their  associates  for  $12,000,  and 
measures  were  immediatelv.  taken  for 
the  erection  of  a  saw  mill,  to  take  charge 
of  which  Ard  Godfrey  was  procured 
from  Maine,  arriving  in  the  fall. 

In  the  following  spring,  the  mill  was 
ready  for  operation,  with  two  single 
sash  saws,  to  which  two  more  were 
added  a  3'ear  later.  The  dam  was  built 
of  logs  which  were  cut  from  the  adja- 
cent islands,  which  Avere  covered  with  a 
forest  of  sugar  maples. 

In  1848  the  population  had  increased 
to  about  three  hundred,  and  Mr.  Cheever 
platted  his  land,  and  laid  out  a  town  by 
the  name  of  St.  Anthonv  Citv.  Messrs. 
Steele  and  Bottineau  emplo^^ed  William 
R.  Marshall,  who  afterwards  became 
Governor  of  the  State,  to  survev  their 
lands,  and  laid  out  the  town  of  St.  An- 
thonv. The  lots  were  made  sixtv-six 
feet  in  front,  and  one  hundred  sixtv-five 
feet  deep,  each  containing  a  quarter  acre 
of  land;  and  the  streets  were  laid  out 
eighty  feet  wide,  except  Main  street, 
which  was  made  one  himdred  feet. 

With  the  abilitv  to  secure  land  titles 
and  lumber  for  building,  a  substantial 
growth  commenced.  The  Territorial 
Government  was  organized  in  1849,  and 
Judge  Bradley  B.  Meeker  iK'ld  the  first 
Court  in  the  old  mill,  on  the  west  side, 
Franklin    Steele   being  foreman   of  the 


Grand  Jury ;  John  Rollins  was  elected  to 
the  Territorial  Council,  and  William  R. 
Marshall  and  William  Dugas  of  Little 
Canada,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  post-oflSce  was  established 
with  Ard  Godfrey  as  post  master,  al- 
though he  had  to  send  to  St.  Paul  for 
the  mails  as  best  he  could,  there  being 
no  mail  carrier,  until  the  following  \'ear, 
when  a  daily  line  of  stages  was  put  on 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony. 

During  this  year  a  school  was  opened 
in  a  log  cabin,  which  was  replaced  dur- 
ing the  fall  by  a  public  school  house  in 
which  Rev.  K.  D.  Neill,  a  Presbvterian 
minister,  who  had  settled  in  St.  Paul, 
preached  every  alternate  Sunday  after- 
noon. A  iibrarv  association  was  in- 
corporated,  and  200  volumes  were 
placed  on  its  shelves,  and  a  course  of 
lectures  was  instituted.  Among  the 
lecturers  during  this  first  winter  were 
Hem.  Morton  S.  Wilkinson,  Gen.  R.  W. 
Johnson,  then  a  lieutenant  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling.  Rev.  E.  G.  Gear,  chaplain  at  the 
Fort,  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  Eider  Chauncey 
Hobart,  and  Putnam  P.  Bishop. 

The  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches 
were  organized  during  the  year,  the 
First  Presbj^terian  the  next  year,  which 
in  1851  was  merged  with  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Charles  Secombe,  and  the  Episcopal 
church  was  established  in  1851. 

Steele  and  Russell's  addition  to  St. 
Anthonv  and  Marshall's  addition  were 
surveyed  and  platted  during  the  year 
1850.  Orth's  addition  and  Bottineau's 
second  addition  were  platted  in  1855, 
and  Bottineau's  first  some  time  before, 
but  the  plat  bears  no  date. 

To  provide  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  traveling  public, 
Anson  Northrup  Iniilt  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  on  Marshall  street  and  Sixth  ave- 
nue, in  1850,  with  accommodations  for 
seventy -five  guests. 


BUILDING  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 
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The  permanent  ])()i)ulation  was  in- 
creased bv  the  arrival  of  Allan  Harmon, 
Edwin  Hedderly,  Isaac  Atwater,  C.  W. 
Christmas,  Joseph  Dean,  Peter  Poncin, 
Thomas  Chambers,  Edward  Murphy, 
George  W.  Chowen,  Simon  Stevens, 
Henry  Chambers,  William  W.  Wales, 
John  Wensinger,  Warren  Bristol,  Joel  H. 
Hassett  and  William  Pinch. 

During  the  following  winter  the  State 
Universitv  was  located  at  St.  Antiionv, 
and  a  subscription  amounting  to  $3,000 
was  raised  among  the  citizens  for  the 
erection  of  a  building. 

FVior  to  1S47,  the  onlv  means  of 
crossing  the  river  was  by  fording  on  the 
ledge  at  the  head  of  the  Palls.  One  old 
squaw  kept  a  canoe  for  ferrying  foot 
passengers,  crossing  opposite  to  Boom 
island.  In  this  vear  Pranklin  Steele 
established  a  ferr\',  at  the  point  where 
the  suspension  bridge  was  afterwards 
located,  which  was  operated  first  by  one 
William  Dubey,  and  then  b\'  Edgar  Vo\- 
soni,  and  finally  by  Cai)t.  John  Tap|K*r. 
In  1854  the  Minneapolis  Hridge  Com- 
pany, with  Franklin  Steele,  H.  T.  Welles, 
and  others  as  corporators,  was  incor- 
porated, and  undertook  the  building  of 
the  first  structure  of  the  kind  across  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  was  built  under 
the  sujx^rvision  of  T.  J.  Griffith,  an  en- 
gineer from  the  East,  and  after. having 
l)een  once  nearh'  destroyed  b}- a  tornado, 
was  finally  completed  and  thrown  open 
for  public  use  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1855.  It  was  supported  by  cables  of 
wires  resting  on  towers  erected  upon 
each  bank  of  the  river,  and  spanned  the 
rapid  current  in  a  single  graceful  arch. 

The  schedule  of  tolls  was  twentv-fivc 
cents  for  a  wagon,  and  five  cents  for  a 
foot  passenger.  Captain  Tap|)er  was 
toll  gatherer. 

The  citv  of  St.  Anthonv  was  incor- 
porated  during  this  year,  and  ahe  first 
city  council  convened    April    13,    ISHS, 


with  H.  T.  Welles,  Mavor, and  Heniamin 
N.  Silencer,  John  Orth,  Daniel  Stanch- 
field,  Edward  Lippencott,  Caleb  D.  Dorr 
and  Robert  W.  Cummings,  .Mdermen. 

During  all  these  years  St.  Anthony 
liad  been  growing  in  population  and 
business.  ThL*  dam  had  been  raised  and 
ro-biiilt,  the  mills  enlarged,  stores  .nnd 
various  manufactories  of  wood  and  iron 
established,  and  a  newspaper  started ; 
so  that  when  the  suspension  bridge 
o|)ened  communication  with  the  west 
si.le,  St.  .Vnthony  had  beeom?  athriving 
village  with  considerable  trade. 

The  first  number  of  the  St.  Anthonv 
Ii.\/)rcss,  issued  May  31, 1  Sol, contained 
the  following  business  cards  : 

W.  II.  Wki.cii,  Ju.stice  of  the  Peace. 

1r,\  B.  Ki.nc.si.ky,  justico  of  tlic  IVncc. 

Wii.so.N  ^  St.\.\ciikiki),  Si()ra;4V,  I'"c)r\varilinj;», 
and  Cciminission. 

Ndrtm  M:  Atwatkk,  AUonicys  and  Counsel- 
lors. 

Wii.LiA.M  RiciiAKi>S!>.N,  Notary  Public  and  Land 
A)^ent. 

I.  P.  WiLSo.M  &  Co..  Drv  Ooods,  etc. 

G.  B.  Dri.To.N,  House  Builder  and  Arehiteel. 

Samtel  Thatciikr,  Jr.,  Land  .\4ent. 

Dr.  J.  U.  Ml'Rimiy,  I'liysician. 

\Yilma.\i  II.  Hi'ititARi),  .Attornev  and  Counsel- 
lor. 

CiiARLKS  J.  IIkmniss,  .\ltorn  v  and  Counsellor. 

K.  Tyi.kr,  DrajKT  and  Tailoi . 

J.  (i.  Li':.\N<»x,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Merchant. 

J.  H.  Sti:vk.\s  &  Co.,  Wholesale  ami  Retail 
Merchants. 

St.  A.NTiio.NY  Mill  Co.,  Luni1)or. 

Sthykxs  X:  Mi'NSo.N,  Cabinet  Makers  and  Ma- 
chinists. 

Alvix  Sto.nk.  Painter. 

Wii,LLV.M  WoRTiiLNi'.Tox,  Plasterer,  etc. 

I»R.  II.  Plktciii:r. 

A.  N.  Hoyt  iS:  H.  H.  (»ivkx.  Masons. 

(?Eo.  I'\  Brott,  Blacksmith  and  \Va.jon  Maker. 

WiLLLVM  Jacoi'MS,  Tailor. 

.\xsoN  NoRTiiRri*.  St.  Charles  Iloti*!. 

P.  BorrLMCAi'.  Land  by  the  acre  and  \'illav^e 
Lots. 

CyrisC.  JKXKS,  I'alls  Boardin;^  House. 

T.  B.  Ba  rc'iiKLDKR,  Carriaj^e  and    Sij^u    Paint- 
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CiiAKLKS  W.  Christmas,  Surveyor. 
J.  Y.  Draper  &  S.  E.  Ft)STEK,  blacksmithing. 
J.  HiGiiWARDHN,  Barber. 

CoNOVER,  Oetciiell  &  Lkeman,  Carpenters 
and  Joiners. 

John  Ortii,  Brewery. 

J.  Minecii,  Bakery. 

Alexis  Cloutier,  Bowling  Saloon. 

Calvin  A.  Tittli:,  Mill  Grinding. 

The  address  to  patrons  ])ledgcs  the 
paper  to  advocate  the  Whig  party,  and 
the  interests  of  the  village.  E.  Tyler  is 
announced  as  proprietor  and  H.  Wood- 
bury publisher.  Though  not  announced, 
it  was  no  secret  that  Isaac  Atwaterwas 
the  gifted  editorial  writer. 

The  old  (loverment  mill  with  the 
small  house  on  the  knoll  behind  it,  had 
Ijeen  standing  since  1822.  the  only 
structures  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
on  the  site  of  Minneapolis,  except  the 
houses  of  the  missionaries,  Pond  and 
Stevens,  at  the  lakes.  In  1849,  Hon. 
Robert  Smith,  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Alton  district  of  Illinois, 
solicited  the  privilege  from  the  War  De- 
partment first  to  occupy,  and  after- 
wards to  purchase,  the  old  mill  and 
house,  and  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase was  i)ermitted  to  make  a  claim  to 
160  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  it,  which 
covered  the  riparian  rights  to  the  Falls 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Mr. 
Smith  often  visited  the  property,  but 
never  occupied  it.  He])laced  a  tenant  in 
]>ossession,  and  subsequently  divided  his 
claim  with  R.  P.  Russel  and  (reorge  E. 
Huv  and  others,  in  consideration  of 
making  improvements  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Minncai^olis 
Mill  Company  in  1856,  and  the  building 
of  the  dam  and  canal  for  the  im])rovc- 
ment  of  the  water  power. 

The  same  year  (1S49)  Col.  John  II. 
Stevens  arrived  at  Fort  Snelling  with  a 
colony  of  ten  other  intending  settlers. 
A  native  of  Vermont,  he  had  entered  the 
militarv  service  of  the  United  States  in 


the  war  with  Mexico,  as  cjuartermaster, 
and  now  sought  a  home  in  a  clime  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  his  nativity.  While  serv- 
ing as  post  master  of  the  post,  he 
obtained  a  i>ermit  from  the  military 
authorities  to  settle  on  the  reservation, 
and  made  his  claim  of  160  acres  next 
northwesterly  of  that  which  Smith  had 
alreadv  staked  out.  It  extended  from 
Second  avenue  south  to  Bassett's  Creek, 
and  the  site  of  the  Nicollet  house  was 
nearlv  central  in  the  claim. 

On  the  river  l)ank  near  the  ferrv  land- 
ing,  he  built  a  house,  which  he  occu])icd 
with  his  family,  the  following  spring, 
crossing  the  river  l)y  the  ferry  to  the 
store  on  the  otiier  side  which  he  con- 
ducted in  company  with  Franklin  Steele. 
The  house  was  a  one-and-a-half  storv 
frame,  clapboarded  and  painted  white, 
with  a  veranda  looking  out  towards  the 
river.  It  remained  for  more  than  twentv 
years,  until  its  site  was  recpiired  for  rail- 
road uses,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
southerly  ])art  of  the  city,  where  it  still 
stands. 

Others  soon  followed  Colonel  Stevens 
and  made  claims,  and  built  ** claim 
houses;"  Init  they  were  much  annoyed, 
and  often  driven  off,  and  their  houses 
])ulled  down  by  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  from  the  lH)rt,  and  whose  orders 
were  to  prevent  unauthorized  settle- 
ments to  be  made  on  the  reservation. 
Hut  these  orders  seem  not  to  have  been 
imi)arti<'illy  executed;  for  while  many 
settlers  were  driven  away,  others  were 
])ennitted  to  remain.  Indeed,  the  public 
records  show  that  at  least  in  one  case  a 
portion  of  a  valuable  claim  was  con- 
veyed to  an  officer  in  high  command  at 
the  Fort, after  the  entrv  had  been  made; 
and  the  claimant  having  been  one  of 
those  who  were  left  undisturbed,  gave 
occasion  for  the  sui)i)osition  that  the 
imnninitv  was  the  consideration  for  the 
transfer. 
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While  these  claims  were  not  onlv  un- 
authorized, but  also  unlawful,  the^' were, 
when  the  mill  tar  v  authorities  did  notin- 
teriere,  maintained .  To  give  them  secur- 
ity and  settle  disputes  a  Settlers'  Protec- 
tive Association  was  organized,  whose 
decisions  had  the  force  of  law,  and  it 
was  understood  would  l)e  enforced  if 
not  acquiesced  in. 

During  the  year  1850  the  most  desir- 
able tracts  of  land  near  the  river  had 
l)een  claimed  and  were  maintained  until, 
bv  the  reduction  of  the  reservation  in 
1855,  they  were  regularly  entered. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
order  and  location  of  these  early  claims. 

Next  after  Colonel  Stevens  came  J.  P. 
Miller  who  staked  out  a  claim  and  built 
a  house  on  the  tract  now  known  as  At- 
water's  third  addition. 

Anson  Northrup  took  up  a  fractional 
tract  which  lay  between  Stevens  and 
Smith. 

Dr.  Hezekiah  PMetcher  located  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Elliott  Park,  and  soon  after 
sold  his  claim  to  John  L.  Tenny,  who 
sold  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Elliott,  and  the  tract 
was  laid  out  as  Elliott's  addition.  John 
Jackins  made  his  settlement  adjoining 
Colonel  Stevens  on  the  south,  and  built 
his  house  in  the  rear  of  the  ])resent  Syn- 
dicate Block,  with  a  well  in  First  ave- 
nue. Warren  Bristol  took  a  claim  next 
west  of  Dr.  Fletcher's,  and  built  a 
shantv  not  far  from  the  Franklin  Steele 
square,  where  he  resided  for  two  years, 
when  he  sold  the  claim  and  removed  to 
St.  Paul.  He  was  afterwards  a  member 
successiveh"  of  both  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, representing  Goodhue  county, 
and  wasappointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico,  where  he  died  not 
long  since. 

Allen  Harmon  settled  upon  the  tract 
crossed  bv  the  Territorial  road,  now 
Hennepin  avenue,  which  he  laid  out  as 
Harmon's  addition. 


The  settlements  mentioned  were  made 
in  1850  and  the  earh'  part  of  1851.  In 
Octol)er  of  the  latter  year  Dr.  Alfred  E. 
Ames  made  a  claim  covering  the  site  of 
the  Court  House,  eighty'  acres  of  which 
he  entered  at  the  land  office;  the  other 
eighty  l)eing  entered  with  his  tacit  con- 
sent by  D.  M.  Coolbaugh.  His  house 
was  built  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  street 
and  Ninth  avenue,  which  he  occupied 
until  1857,  when  he  removed  into  the 
large,  and  for  those  times,  magnificent 
dwelling  which  he  had  erected  opposite 
the  Court  House. 

Doctor  Ames  was  the  first  practicing 
physician  on  the  west  side.  He  used  his 
land  liberallv  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
m unity,  ])resenting  the  town  with  two 
lots  for  a  Court  House  site,  and  two  for 
the  Presbvterian  church. 

Edward  Murphj'  claimed  the  tract 
adjoining  that  of  J.  P.  Miller,  below  and 
along  the  river.  His  right  to  enter  this 
land  being  contested  before  the  land 
office,  a  compromise  was  made,  which 
left  but  eighty  acres  to  Murjjhy,  which 
he  laid  out  as  Murphy's  addition.  In 
platting  his  land  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  original  settlers  who  had  the  fore- 
thought and  liberality  to  provide  for  the 
public.  He  dedicated  a  square  for  a 
public  park,  and  reserved  an  ample  tract 
on  the  river  for  a  steamboat  landing. 

Next  came  Charles  Hoag  in  1852, 
who  located  the  vacant  land  north  of 
Jackins  and  west  of  Stevens.  It  extend- 
ed nearlv  to  Basse tt's  Creek.  He  built 
a  fine  house  and  brick  bam  on  Fourth 
street,  and  opened  a  brick  yard  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Fifth  street  and  Second  ave- 
nue  north,  where  the  yellow  brick  were 
made — the  material  which  gave  beauty 
to  many  of  the  stores  and  public  build- 
ings of  the  ])eriod. 

About  the  same  time  Joel  B.  Bassett 
located  across  the  creek,  which  was 
called  after  his  name.     This  land  became 
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a  part  of  Bassett,  Case  and  Moore's 
addition.  Between  Bassett  and  Hoag 
la^'  some  fractional  pieces  of  land  which 
were  taken  by  David  Bickford. 

Peter  Poncin  and  Col.  Emanual  Case 
settled  upon  the  tract  adjoining  Judge 
Bassett,  northerly,  and  contested  the 
right  to  enter  it  before  the  land  office, 
but  it  was  awarded  to  Colonel  Case 
who  joined  with  Bassett  in  laying  out 
the  additions  last  named. 

Northwesterly  of  Case,  Joseph  Men- 
ard took  a  claim.  Waterman  Stinson 
took  the  tract  north  of  Bassett's  Creek, 
which  was  laid  out  bv  him  as  an  addi- 
tion  l>earing  his  name. 

Edwin  Hedderlv  and  Rev.  Alfred  C. 
Godfrey  claimed  the  vacant  land  lying 
along  the  river  north  of  the  locations  of 
Hanson  and  Le  Due.  Though  remain- 
ing vacant  so  long,  it  has  proved  to  be 
a  valuable  tract,  much  of  it  having  been 
appropriated  for  railroad  uses. 

Charles  W.  Christmas  located  a  mile 
north  of  the  creek,  upon  the  river  bank. 
His  land  was  long  known  as  North 
Minneapolis,  and  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  settlement  which  was  for  manv  vears 
quite  distinct  from  Minneapolis. 

Capt.  Arthur  H.  Mills  of  the  U.S. 
army  made  a  claim,  including  the  home- 
stead of  Hon.  Dorilus  Morrison,  whicli 
was  jumped  by  Joshua  Dra])ei'.  A  com- 
])romise  was  effected  bv  which  each  took 
half  the  claim. 

Samuel  Franklin  entered  the  claim 
westerly  of  Bristols. 

Other  claimants  remote  from  the  river 
were  Joseph  H.  Canne^-,  John  Jackson, 
Asa  Fletcher,  Joseph  L.Johnson,  Robert 
and  John  T.  Blaisdell,  Dennis  Peters, 
Henry  Burlingame,  the  Gates  l)rothers, 
and  James  B\'rnes. 

Martin  Layman  settled  u]3on  the 
school  section  and  was  ])ermitte(l  to 
enter  it  by  a  special   act  of  Congress, 


and  devoted  a  portion  of  his  land  to  the 
uses  of  a  cemetery,  which  is  still  in  use, 
although  surrounded  by  the  squares  and 
streets  of  the  citv,  and  is  known  bv  his 
name. 

Deacon  John  S.  Mann  took  a  claim 
cast  of  Lake  Harriet,  which  after  pass- 
ing through  several  owners,  was  bought 
by  John  Potts  Brown,  a  retired  cotton 
broker  from  New  York  citv ;  and  pass- 
ing from  him,  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Lyndale  farm  of  1,400  acres,  acquired 
by  Col.  W.  S.  King,  where  he  built  ex- 
tensive bams,  and  had  for  several  vears 
the  finest  herd  of  thoroughbred  cattle 
in  the  countrv. 

Father  Gear,  the  chaplain  at  Fort 
Snelling,  made  a  claim  upon  the  east 
bank  of  Lake  Calhoun,  which  was 
jumped,  but  which  he  was  in  later  years 
allowed  to  enter  by  a  special  act  of 
Congress. 

The  survey  of  the  original  town  of 
Minneapolis  was  made  b}'  William  R. 
Marshall  in  1854,  but  the  plat  was  not 
recorded  imtil  the  following  ^^car,  after 
the  titles  had  been  secured.  It  com- 
prised the  land  lying  along  the  Mis- 
sissi])pi  River  from  Bassett's  Creek  to 
Tenth  avenue  south,  and  extended 
southerh'  to  Seventh  street.  The  lots 
were  sixtv-six  feet  front  bv  one  hundred 
sixty -five  feet  deep,  ten  to  a  block,  each 
block  containing  two  and  one-half  acres 
of  land,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Falls,  where  some  blocks  contained 
twelve  and  fourteen  lots.  Washington 
and  Hennepin  avenues  w^ere  laid  out  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  streets  eighty 
feet. 

The  patentees  of  the  lands  in  the 
twelve  sections,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  as  they 
appear  in  the  county  records,  are  shown 
in  the  following  ])lat  and  ex])lanatorv 
list: 
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SOME  EARLY  LAND  HOLDERS. 
REFERENCES  OF  THI-,  FORIiGOIXfi  I'l.AT  OP  PATENTEES. 


iW.  A.  Cheever April  2.  1840.  NRi.iNEV:i. 

H.  H.  SibUy Mni-ch  24,  ■'  EMiXWH  &  W-j  NW'i. 

Robt.  Cummings  and  H. 

H.  Angels April  2.  -  NVitSW'/*, 

t'nlvln  A.  Tuttle ■••  ■'  "      '  SEVi  NKU  SW'l.  SW'i  NE'i  &  Lot 

Pierre  Bottinena March  24,  "  WVi  tiBH. 

Charles  T.  Stinson Jnnnarv  10,  IS51.  \V1^  NWH.  Spc.  13,  &  El'jNKii, 

William  R.  MarthalJ ■"          ■  "  XWVi. 

Oliver  Ames March  24,  1854.  N!^  NE'4, 

Hirnm  Saanclers Ottol>er  24.  ■■  Lot  8,  Sec.  23,  l.iit  1 ,  Sec.  22,  Lot  4 

IkiminicusM  Sanson...,  April  23.  1S55.  EVi  NEVi. 

<;illiert  S.  Hanson "      "  '■  Wi.iNEVi, 

Alfred  E.  Ames February  Ifi,  "  E'/j  NW"*, 

Isaac  Atwater October  1,  "  SR'i, 

D.  M.  CoolhauRh IJeccinber  22.  ■  Wlj  NW'i, 

JoelB.  Bassett April  27,  "  Lots  3.  4  it  5, 

CharleeB   Russell Lot  11, 

Alfn-dC.  (iodfrcy April  23,  ■"  Lot «, 

Samuel  Franklin ■'      "  '  N'^  NEVi. 

Samuel  Draper "       "  -  SViNEVi. 

John  T.  Blaisde]] "        ■  "  NWVi. 

Gordon  C.'Jackins '  August  7.  "  SViSB'-:., 

Robert  Blaisdell.  |r April  28.  ■     I  SWVi, 

Xlcholna  Idoux -      17.  "  SMiXWVi. 

Emi  Foster. '■      2G,  '•      I  Ni.^SEW. 

Joditli  Savre Mayo.  "  S>^SEV,. 

Homer  Slie|)lev April  25,  "  SWV*. 

EbenerorWardwell JaiuiarvlH,  "  Sli,  NEW. 

Moses  C.  Baker May  15,  "  N!^  SEVi. 

John  Jackins SEV,  SEH,  Sec.  22.  NWtj  NEU. 

Kacbcl  Mooie Se|)teml)er  7,  ISo.-i.  SWU  SWVi,  See.  15,  Lots  iJ  and  7. 

Anson  Northrup Lot  10. 

EmannelCase March  111,  ln.ifi.  LotsG  it  G  &  N\V',+ SW'i. 

Andrew  J    Foster ■■         "  "  NViXEVi, 

Jackins  and  Brown "  "  NE'i  NEVi 

Thomas  Stinson "  '  •'"■■- fi"- 

Waterman  Stinson 

Joseph  L.  Johnson Jntitinrv  17. 

Arthur  H.  Mills l;i.  N'.iSE'i. 

John  H.  Stevens Fcbrnnrv  Ifi,  ■      i  Lot !),  Sec.  23.  NEh 

Joseph  Le  Due "               ■  -  Lot  6  &  7  &  NW'i  5 

William  G.  Murphy "              "  "  Lot  4, 

Edwm  Hcddcrly     i  Lot  12.  Sec.  23,  Lot 

Adelbert  Hartwcll SWVi  SW- ,. 

I  Daniel  Elliott January  111,  "      ;  SW'4. 

Anson  Northrup I  Octol>er  ('.,  1S57.-  Lot  HI. 

Charles  Hoag ,  April  18, 

Edward  Muriphy !  "     2S. 

Charles  W.  Chriatmas....  '■      2. 

Charles  Gil^Mitrick September  5, 

Allan  Harmon    "          18, 

Edwin  Stone. December  11, 

O.  B.  Duv March  1, 

Franklin  Stede„ '■      21!,  "  li'sNE'i,  Lots  1 

Pierre  Tlottineau Scptemlx'r  1<).     ■'  I^t :(. 

Henrv  H.  Sibtey Novenil>cr4,  ■'  I^f2, 

JohnRoIlins AuRust-'l.  is.',;).  EIbXHU  NHi,  N 

William  R.Goodwin SeptcmUrS.  "  NViNW>i, 

David  Bickford SW'iNE'i&  L<i 

Hiram  BurliuKame ScptenilM'r  3,  ISiil.  WViNWUitSE' 

Alfred  C.  Murphv ,  N'i,  NE'.,  &  N'K' 

Richard  Jackson! (ktolKr  lil,  1871.  SUSH',,. 

Martin  Lavman Man-h.^l,  IS.W.  SW  ,, 

Alvar.in  Afien Jnmiarv  2,  lsr,;f.  SE ' ,. 


Eii.SWVi&  WVjSEij, 

SWH. 

SW'iNWV, 

Lots  7  &  8 

NWVj, 

858 

XWV.NWi 
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In  1856  the  plats  of  Atwater's; 
Morrison,  Smith  and  Hancock's;  and 
Miirph\'*s  additions  were  filed,  the  sur- 
veys having  been  made  by  H.  C.  Smith, 
and  Smith  and  Charlton. 

A  real  estate  *M)oom*'  ensued.  Lots 
were  eagerly  purchased;  houses,  shops 
and  stores  were  erected,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1855  more  than  one  hundred  build- 
ings had  been  erected. 

None  of.  the  proprietors  were  more 
liberal  in  the  distribution  of  their  lots 
than  Colonel  Stevens,  to  attract  settlers 
and  build  up  the  town.  A  year  or  two 
since,  the  writer  casualW  meeting  the 
Colonel  in  front  of  the  Cit\'  Hall,  point- 
ing to  a  fine  block  then  being  finished  on 
the  opposite  corner,  he  said,  **I  gave 
that  lot  to  Martin  Farrant  to  help  him 
along,  and  he  owns  it  yet.'*  Among 
other  benefactions  made  bv  Colonel 
Stevens,  was  the  lot  where  the  city  mar- 
ket stands,  which  he  gave  to  Isaac  I. 
Lewis  to  build  a  store,  and  another  on 
First  street  he  gave  to  Henry  Chambers 
for  a  hotel.  He  presented  the  First 
Baptist  church  with  a  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Nicollet  and  Third  street,  upon  which 
the  first  edifice  of  that  society'  was  built 
— a  very  handsome  structure  of  3'ellow 
brick,  the  tall  spire  of  which  was  blown 
down  in  a  tornado.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  this  lot  were  invested  in  a  lot 
at  the  comer  of  Hennepin  avenue  and 
Fifth  street,  where  a  church  was  built, 
which  gave  way  to  the  Lumber  Ex- 
change. This  lot  having  been  sold  for 
over  $1()0,0()(),  the  society  built  their 
elegant  edifice  on  Tenth  street  with  the 
proceeds,  adding  something  to  the  fund 
b\'  personal  contributions.  Two  lots  on 
upi)er  Washington  avenue  were  given  1)3' 
Colonel  Stevens  to  the  Free  Will  Haptist 
church,  and  one  upon  lower  Washington 
avenue  to  the  Methodists. 

Indeed,  so  liberal  was  the  Colonel, 
and  so  enthusiastic  in  building  up   the 


town,  that  most  of  the  lots  between  the 
river  and  the  Nicollet  House  were  either 
given  awa3',  or  sold  for  a  trifling  consid- 
eration, and  in  some  instances  liberal 
contributions  of  lumber  were  made  1)3' 
him  to  stimulate  improvements.  Large 
interests,  in  these  donated  lots  were 
owned  by  Franklin  Steele,  who  con- 
curred in  their  disposition,  and  who  de- 
serves equal  credit  for  Hberalit3'  and 
public  spirit. 

The  first  buildings  were  erected  along 
"  Bridge  street,''  as  the  lower  part  of 
Hennepin  and  Nicollet  avenues  was 
called ;  but  a  new  centre  soon  was 
established  at  the  intersection  of  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  Helen  street  (Second 
avenue),  where  Ivory  F.  Woodman  built 
a  large  frame  building,  in  the  upi^er  part 
of  which  was  a  public  hall,  and  which 
having  been  removed  still  stands  on  the 
comer  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Fourth 
street. 

On  the  opposite  corner  Mr.  W'oodman 
erected  a  brick  block,  which  survives  to 
this  dav  as  the  St.  James  Hotel.  In  this 
building  the  enterprising  3'oung  mer- 
chants, Kelly  Brothers  (Anthon3'  and  P. 
H.),   had  their  retail  grocer3'  store. 

The  residents  of  *' lower  town"  felt 
that  the  Falls  ought  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  disputed  the  supremac3' 
of  **  Bridge  street."  They  procured  the 
location  of  the  United  States  Land 
oflSce,  Washington  and  Seventh  avenues, 
the  Post  OflSce — Dr.  Ames  being  Post- 
master— the  Bushnell  House — the  prin- 
cii)al  liotel,  a  storv  and-a-half  brick  still 
standing  on  lower  r^'ourth  street — and 
finally  bv  the  tender  of  two  lots  for  a 
site,  the  Court  House. 

At  last  the  advantage  la3'  with 
**  Bridge  Street,"  when  Eustis  and  Nudd 
came  from  Boston,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  bonus  raised  by  H.  T.  Wells,  the  cham- 
pion of  rp])er  town,  and  others  inter- 
ested with  him,  built  the  Nicollet  House. 
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The  partizans  of  lower  town,  not  to 
1>e  outdone,  organized  a  company, 
among  the  stockholders  of  which  were 
F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Geo.  E.  Hiiy,  R.  P.  Rus- 
sell, Edward  Murphy,  Charles  Clark  and 
Dr.  Ames,  and  built  the  **  Cataract 
House,'*  which  is  still  standings  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Sixth  ave- 
nues. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  was  passed 
in  1856,  providing  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  of  Minneapolis.  Prior  to 
this  time,  the  new  town  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  had  been  known  bv  several 
names.  Colonel  Goodhue  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  had  facetiously  proposed 
the  name  of**  All  Saints,"  no  doul)t  fore- 
seeing that  it  would  in  time  eclipse,  if 
not  absorb  both  its  saintW  neighbors. 
Others  had  proposed  **  Lowell"  and 
**Albion,"  and  some  had  called  it  *'Adas- 
ville,"  after  a  daughter  of  Charles  Hoag. 
At  last,  bv  common  consent  the  name 
Minneapolis  was  agreed  upon. 

The  word  is  a  compound  from  the 
Sioux  and  Greek  tongues,  *'  Minne"  l)e- 
ing  the  Sioux  name  for  water,  and 
**  polls  "  the  Greek  for  city. 

The  honor  of  suggesting  the  name 
has  lieen  attributed  to  Geo.  I).  Bowman, 
who  was  proprietor  of  the  St.  Anthony 
Express,  and  published  an  editorial 
article  proposing  the  name;  but  it  has 
1>een  shown  that  the  article  was  written 
by  Charles  Hoag,  w- ho  had  been  a  school 
teacher,  and  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
letters. 

The  town  government  was  not  or- 
ganized until  1858,  when  the  first  city 
council  met  on  the  20th  of  July.  H.  T. 
Wells  was  President,  and  Isaac  I.  Lewis, 
Charles  Hoag,  William  D.  Garland,  and 
Edwin  Hedderly,  Councillors. 

This  organization  proving  unaccept- 
able, it  was  abandoned  in  18(52,  and  a 
simple  township  organization  resumed, 
which    continued,    wMth     some     added 


])Owers  conferred  by  act  of  1864,  until 
the  incorporation  of  the  cit\^  of  Minne- 
apolis in  1867. 

Five  years  afterwards  the  cities  of  St. 
Anthony  and  Minneapolis  were  com- 
bined under  one  city  organization  by  the 
name  of  Minneapohs. 

With  the  assum])tion  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment the  chronicle  of  the  earlv  settle- 
nient  will  pro  perl  \'  end. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  present 
writer  first  arrived  in  Minneapolis, 
which  has  ever  since  that  time  been  his 
home.  A  sketch  of  the  method  of  reach- 
ing this  region  at  that  time,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town,  written 
some  years  ago,  is  here  added  : 

He  had  set  out  from  Central  New  York  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1857,  and  at  Milwaukee  taken  the 
rail  road  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  exiKJcting  to  con- 
nect with  a  steamboat ;  but  the  spring  thaws  had 
raised  the  streams,  and  swept  away  so  much  of 
the  track  that  the  train  could  proceed  no  further 
than  the  town  of  Hoscol)el.  The  alternatives 
were  then  ])resented  of  retracing  the  road  to 
Chicago,  and  taking  the  next  southerly  line  to 
Kock  Island,  or  of  pn^curing  a  team  and  driving 
through  to  the  river.  On  incjuiry  the  latter  course 
was  found  to  Ix?  impracticable,  for  the  wagon 
roads  were  reported  washed  out  as  well  as  the  rail 
road  ;  so  that  after  a  little  deliberation  it  was  de- 
cided to  attempt  the  journey  by  boat,  and  with 
one  adventurous  fellow  traveler,  a  batteau  was 
obtained,  and  the  two  travelers  embarked  on  the 
Wisconsin  River.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  fol- 
low the  channel  of  the  tortuous  river,  and  often 
the  boat  was  found  threading  a  slough,  or  shoot- 
ing between  islands. 

At  one  point  a  bridge  was  seen  in  the  distance 
spanning  the  river,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
there  was  room  to  admit  the  boat  lx»tween  the 
water  Jind  the  bridge,  but  by  laying  flat  in  the 
l)ottom  a  safe  passage  was  made;  but  as  the  boat 
emerged,  a  man  drop|)ed  from  the  bridge  into  the 
boat,  and  explained  that  he  was  looking  out  for  a 
chance  to  get  to  the  Mississippi. 

Arriving  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  steamboat  was 
found  bound  up  the  river,  and  we  embarked  for  St. 
Paul,  but  were  unable  to  get  state  rooms,  and 
contented  ourselves  with  blankets,  .and  the  cabin 
floor.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin,  the  ice 
was  yet  solid,  and  the  boat  was  forced  to  tie  up, 
and  await  the  moving  of  the  ice. 


[ 
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Impulicnl  at  the  delay ,  a  farm  team  was  en- 
gaged to  take  a  party  to  the  head  of  the  lake;  Jind 
at  Red  Win^  a  small  steamboat  was  found  lK)und 
for  St.  Paul,  on  whieh  we  embarked,  and  arrived 
several  dxiys  Iwforc  the  ice-bt)und  steamer. 

Arriving  at  St.  Paul  in  the  early  morning,  we 
walked  from  the  levee  through  the  straggling 
street  to  the  Winslow  House,  whieh  was  nejir  the 
eorncr  of  Third  and  Fort  streets.  This  was  one 
of  several  hotels  built  in  various  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory by  James  M.  Winslow,  whieh  from  their 
peeuliar  strueture  originated  that  style  of  archi- 
tecture known  in  that  day  as  the  *'  Winslow 
Style"  having  **a  cui)ola  and  mortgage  on  top." 

After  breakfast,  at  which  were  noticed  John  H. 
Brisbin  and  other  celebrities  of  the  early  days,  we 
took  passage  in  one  of  Allen  and  Chase's  four- 
horse  Concord  coaches,  with  a  full  load  of  passen- 
gers inside  and  out,  and  in  two  hours,  having 
meanwhile  refreshed  the  horses  with  a  drink  at 
l)csn<»yer's,  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  leading 
down  to  the  Bridal-veil  Falls.  The  road  then 
passed  direct  from  Desnoyer's  by  the  Baker  place. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  panorama  of  Minneapolis 
was  first  spread  before  us,  and  a  lovelier  scene 
rarely  falls  upon  the  admiring  and  exjxrctant  gaze 
of  an  immigrant.  Like  many  another  we  then 
said  to  ourself,  "this  is  the  favored  spot,  reali- 
j^ation  of  many  dreams — here  we  will  make  our 
home." 

The  stage  set  us  down  on  the  18th  day  of  May, 
ISoT,  at  the  Bushnell  House,  at  that  time  the 
crack  hotel  of  the  town.  The  only  other  hotel 
was  the  "  Minnesota  House,"  a  frame  building 
then  standing  on  Third  near  Oregon  street. 

The  population  of  Minneapolis  was 
then  ambitiously  estimated  at  *'2,()()(), 
and  rapidly  growing.'*  There  were  by 
aetual  eount  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  198  buildings  in  the  new  town,  and 
as  many  of  these  were  stores  and  sho])s, 
it  is  evident  in  the  light  of  sober  fact, 
that  there  was  shelter  for  less  than 
1,000.  During  the  year,  however,  248 
new  buildings  were  added,  so  that  the 
latter  ])art  of  the  estimate  was  correct, 
as  it  has  continued  to  be  to  the  present 
time. 

Let  us  l<>()k  at  some  of  tlic  structures 
of  that  day.  As  one  crossed  the  bridge 
(the  old  suspension  toll  bridge)  u])on 
the  left,  close  to  the  river  bank,  was  the 


white  story  and  a  ludf  house  of  Colonel 
Stevens.  On  the  right  as  one  rose  the 
short  hill  from  the  bridge  was  a  one 
story  buildiifg  bristling  all  over  its  front 
with  signs  signifying  that  Snyder  and 
MacFarlane  did  a  banking  «and  real 
estate  business.  Where  the  citv  market 
stands  w.'is  the  two  storv  frame  store  of 
Alexander  Moore  &  Co.,  and  cm  the  cor- 
ner oi)posite  a  similar  one  of  Thomas 
Chambers.  A  few  low  buildings  were 
fronting  Nicollet  street,  occupied  by  C. 
H.  Pettit,  banker;  Beede  and  Menden- 
hall,  surveyors  and  real  estate;  S.  Hid- 
den, store;  H.  T.  Wells  and  others; 
where  are  now  Centre  Block  and  the 
City  Hall  was  a  (piagmire,  neither  land 
nor  water. 

The  site  of  Temple  Court  was  occu- 
pied by  a  white  one  story  dwelling  house 
of  W.  J.  Parsons, an  ambitious  and  bril- 
liant attornev,  and  above  it  on  Wash- 
ington  avenue  was  the  brick  edifice  of 
the  Free-Will  Baptist  church,  the  pas- 
torate of  which  had  recentlv  been  re- 
signed  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  who  was 
then  officiating  as  Register  of  Deeds. 
On  Washington  avenue  where  the  Ros- 
ser  Block  now  stands  was  a  one  story 
dwelling  house  of  R.  A.  Crowell,  soon 
after  bought  and  occupied  by  J.  K.  Sidle 
as  a  residence. 

At  the  corner  of  Helen  street  (Second 
avenue)  and  Washington  avenue,  was 
the  business  centre.  Here  stood  in 
grandeur  the  three  story  brick,  known 
as  Woodman's  Block.  The  corner  store 
was  occu])ied  by  Spear  &:  Davison,  hard- 
ware. The  next  by  E.  L.  IJlfelt,  dry 
goods,  and  tlie  last  by  Kelly  Brothers, 
grocers.  Above  the  stores  were  offices, 
one  occupied  by  (iroh  ^c  IMiinney,  bank- 
ers, and  another  by  Bell  iK:  Wilson,  at- 
torneys and  land  agents.  The  junior 
])artner  was  Hon.  1^.  M.Wilson,  recently 
deceased.  The  up])er  story  was  a  public 
hall,  in  which  the  spirited   public  meet- 
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iiigs  of  the  period  were  held,  and  Sab- 
baths, the  Congregational  church  wor- 
shipped. On  the  two  o])])osite  corners 
were  frame  store  buildings  also  occu- 
pied. Lower  down  Washington  avenue 
was  a  frame  two  story  dwelling  house 
owned  by  J.  H.  Spear,  afterwards,  with 
two  and-a-half  lots,  forfeited  to  Dr. 
Kirin'  S])enceron  a  mortgage  for  $2,500 
constituting  the  bequest  made  by  Dr. 
Spencer  to  the  Minneapolis  Athenaeum, 
a  proi)ert\'  still  tributary  to  the  Public 
Library. 

No  other  structures  were  met  until 
the  corner  of  Washington  c'lvenue  and 
Ames  street  (P^ighth  avenue)  where 
was  another  business  nucleus.  Here 
was  the  United  States  Land  Office,  M. 
L.  Olds,  register,  and  R.  P.  Russell,  re- 
ceiver; near  b}',  the  Post  Office,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Ames,  postmaster,  and  Wm.  H.  Cornell, 
attendant — the  law  office  of  Cornell  and 
Vanderburgh,  and  the  land  and  loan 
office  of  Carlos  Wilson  and  D.R.  Barber. 
Across  the  ayenue  from  the  land  office 
was  the  frame  store  of  Godfrev  Scheit- 
lin,  then  keeping  a  general  assortment 
of  clothing  and  furnishing  goods,  but 
soon  to'  become  famous  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  **sang"  as  the  ginseng  was  pop- 
ularly called,  which  he  bought  from  the 
**  Big  Woods''  region,  and  after  curing, 
exported  to  China.  Lower  down  the 
avenue  was  the  dwelling  house  of  Geo. 
E.  Hu\',  and  upon  the  river  bank  near 
the  Tenth  avenue  bridge  the  magnificent 
house  of  W.  D.  Garland,  afterwards 
bought  by  Gov.  Washburn,  and  present- 
ed to  the  College  Hospital,  having  been 
removed  to  Sixth  street. 

Colonel  Cyrus  Aldrich  had  built  and 
occupied  a  fine  brick  house  on  T^ifth 
street,  now  the  residence  of  (leorge  A. 
Brackett.  On  one  side  of  him  was  the 
church  of  Gethsemanc,  f).  B.  Knicker- 
bocker, rector,  and  on  the  other  the 
**  Toothpick '*  as  it  was  popularly  called, 


being  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Whitney,  pastor.  Where  the 
Judd  house  stands  was  the  pre-em])tion 
house  of  D.  M.  Coolbaugh.  Dr.  Ames 
occupied  his  pre-emption  house  on  Fifth 
and  Rice  street  (Ninth  avenue),  but  was 
building  his  fine  new  residence  now 
standing  o])posite  the  Court  House. 
The  Court  House  was  building  and 
nearly  com])leted  and  the  Cataract 
House.  These  were  built  bv  Charles 
Clark,  contractor,  who  received  for  the 
Court  House  the  bonds  of  Hennepin 
county,  bearing  twelve  percent  interest, 
and  which  were  sold  in  *New  York  at 
eighty-five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

In  the  upj)er  part  of  the  town  was 
the,  then  considered,  magnificent  house  of 
Charles  Hoag,  a  number  of  neat  dwell- 
ings on  upper  r^ourth  street  where  lived 
David  Morgan,  J.  Scrimgeur  and  T.  H. 
Curtiss.  Dr.  Hezekiah  Fletcher  lived  on 
Third  street  and  Kansas;  and  next  to 
him  W.  P.  Ankeny,  who  succeeded  Sam- 
uel Hidden  as  postmaster,  and  compro- 
mised the  (juestion  of  location  by  erect- 
ing a  post  office  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  Minnetonka  street, 
(First  avenue  south).  This  building 
after  it  was  partly  completed  was  blown 
down,  and  the  banker  who  had  loaned 
$200  on  the  lot  and  building  hastened 
to  collect  his  money,  thinking  that  the 
destruction  of  the  frame  building  left  his 
securitv  insufficient. 

H.  T.  Welles  lived  in  a  small  frame 
tenement,  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue 
and  Eighth  street,  away  out  of  town, 
r^rancis  Samson  lived  on  Nicollet  and 
Seventh,  where  Westminster  church 
stands.  Joel  B.  Basset t  lived  on  First 
street  near  the  creek,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  deep  and  broad  chasm,  spanned 
by  <'i  lor.g  wooden  bridge,  which  has 
now  disa])peared. 

The  Minneai)olis  Mill  Company  had 
l)uilt  its  dam  in  ISHG,  and   the  '*Cata- 
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ract  Mill"  had  been  erected  l)v  Castniaii 
&  Gibson,  ami  a  saw  mill  on  the  dam  bv 
Leonard  and  J()sc])h  Day.  On  the  west 
side  of  Cataract  street  was  the  one 
storv  ofiice  ot*  H.  Iv.  Mann,  attorney, 
and  of  W.  I>.  Washburn,  agent  of  the 
Minneapolis  Mill  Company.  This  com- 
pany was  incor])orated  by  the  Terri- 
torial lA^gislature,  Pel)ruary  27,  1S5(), 
R.  P.  Russell,  M.  L.  Olds,  Geo.  H.  Huy, 
Jacob  S.  Flliott,  Robert  Smith,  and 
Dorilus  Morrison,  being  the  corporators. 
The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $100, 000, 
the  land  owners  conveying  to  the  com- 
pany the  lantf,  others  furnishing  logs  for 
the  dam,  and  others  contributing  money. 
For  man\'  years  the  pro])erty  was  unre- 
munerative,  requiring  heavy  outlays  for 
improvements,  taxes,  etc., so  that  Smith 
was  impoverished,  and  obliged  to  re- 
linquish much  of  his  interest,  and  others 
allowed  their  stock  to  be  forfeited.  For 
the  last  few  years,  while  the  capital  has 
been  doubled,  the  property  has  i)aid 
large  dividends.  It  has  lately  become 
the  proi)erty  of  the  Syndicate  company, 
largely  of  English  capitalists,  who  own 
in  connection  with  it,  the  flour  mills 
formerly  built  bv  the  Fillsburvs  and 
Washburns,  and  which  is  the  strongest 
manufacturing  corporation  in  the  North- 
west. 

In  the  early  part  of  1857,  Congress 
passed  the  land  grant  act  for  Minnesota, 
and  the  act  enabling  the  Territory  to 
form  a  State  government ;  and  a  consti- 
tutional convention  was  called  to  meet 
in  July,  and  it  became  evident  that  Min- 
nesota woidd  soon  be  admitted  to  the 
sisterhood  of  States.  Stimulated  by 
these  prospects,  and  the  speculative  feel- 
ing wliich  prevaik'd  throughout  the 
country,  a  large  immigration  set  in,  and 
with  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  every  steamboat  up  the 
river  was  crowded  with  immigrants  and 
speculators. 


St.  Faid  had  been  regarded  as  the 
head  of  navigation,  but  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  Minneapolis  made  an  effort 
to  bring  the  boats  to  the  Falls.  I.  F. 
Woodman  made  a  contract  with  a  Pitts- 
burg line  of  steamers  to  come  here ;  and 
a  warehouse  was  built  on  each  side 
of  the  river.  The  success  of  this  effort 
appears  from  the  following  announce- 
ments in  the  Rcpublicnn  : 

sti:amroatin(^.. 

Ports  of  St.  .\ntiio.\y  and  Mi.\.nk.vi»oijs. 

Arrived. 

May     2.        Harnionia,        Allen,  Fulton  City. 

Cremona.  Martin,     Pittsburg. 


t  •  n 


it  at 


t  «  t  > 


Kcscnc,  Irvin, 

4-,        Orh,  Spencer,  ** 

Sam  Voun>;,      Keno,         St.  Lonis. 


o, 


St.  Paul, 
it  •     •  t 


Dcpnrtcd. 

May     4-.        Harnionia,        .Mien,  Fulton  City. 

Rescue,  Irvin,  St.  Louis, 

o.        Orb,  S|K*ncer,  Fulton  City. 

Sam  Vouni;,      Keno,  St.  Paul. 


1 1         >  t 


it         1 1 


t  i         1 1 


it        #) 
(i         It 


Cremona,  Martin,     Fulton  City. 

7.        Sam  Young,      Keno,         Duluth. 

AHOVE  THK  FALLS. 
Arrived. 
II.  ^L  Rice.        Kerr.  Sauk  Kiipids. 


t  > 


North  Star,       Young, 
3,         H.  M.  Kice,        Kerr, 
**        7.        North  Star,       Young, 


tt 


Ik'pitrtcd. 

A])ril  1*1),        North  Star,  Young.      Sauk  Rapids. 

'•      ao.        H.M.Kiee,  Kerr. 

May     3. 

North  Star.  Ycunig, 

•"                  t  •  it 

H.  M.  Rice.  Kerr, 


It         It 


t  i         1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


On  the  10th  of  Mav  the  Rosalie  ar- 
rived  from  Pittsburg,  and  on  the  11th 
the  Harnionia  arrived  from  Pittsburg, 
and  departed  on  the  12th  for  Fultofl 
Citv.  lune  4th  the  arrival  of  the  Rosa- 
lie,  Denmark,  Harnionia  and  Cremona 
are  chronicled,  while  the  Rice  and  Star 
made  their  regular  trips  to  Sauk  Rapids, 
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siivX  the  Enteri>nse  is  aiiiKHinced  ns 
about  ready  to  i>e  put  into  tlie  same 
trade.  I'p  to  the  18th  of  June  there  ha<i 
been  twenty-seven  arrivals  of  steam- 
boats from  1>elo\v,  bringing  3,000  tons 
of  fi-eijfht ;  and  yet,  says  tlie  Repuhli'cnn, 
"Some  of  the  business  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  have  not  yet  got  over  the 
idea  that  it  is  I>est  to  have  their  freight 
landed  at  St.  Paul." 

A  view  of  St.  Anthony  and  Minne- 
apolis taken  about  this  time  represents 
a  steamboat  lying  at  Cheever's  landing, 
jind  another  going  down  the  river  under 
full  steam,  oi)posite  the  University. 


Iiiisv  claiif;  iind  i-l,n 

Ut  »( 

mithinerv— new  build- 

iilfis  KuniK  "]>  <"i  ev< 

rv  li.-in 

-fvmbo'iy  K""'R  nt 

riiiick  Sttp.      Slli-li  i 

m  ill 

I  new  111  Si.  Anthony 

iind  Miniicnpolis. 

During  the  year  18137  the  Minne- 
apolis Bridge  Company  constructed  Ji 
line  truss  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  [ts  eastern  abutment  was  upon 
the  high  l>ank  at  the  foot  of  the  I'liivcr- 
sity  hill,  and  its  western  terminus 
Twentieth  avenue  south.  After  a  few 
years  the  |>iers  were  undermined  by  logs 
carried  over  the  Falls  in  a  sjjring  flood, 
and  the  whole  structure  fell  into  ruins, 
and  floated  oft"  down  the  river. 


The  spirit  infused  into  the  ambitious 
young  town  by  this  unwonted  activity, 
is  rcflecte<l  in  a  paragraph  in  the  Repul)- 
lican  of  May  7th  : 

BrswEss.— Never  \x(aft  illci  tlic  sircvts  i)l  mii- 
<liinl  eity  exhibit  stich  activity,  anil  lil'i'  iil'  businesN. 
Steanirra  screnminj;;  nt  1)0tli  endR  •<(  tiie  town — 
niimlwrless  teams  and  enrrinjjcs — ilironjis  <•( 
stranfjcrs — sjirinf;  gotids  everywhere  iirriviiij;  unci 
nn[inchiiig — InilieK  nil  oiit  ui  liave  (he  lirst  jHck— 


The  next  year  a  bridge  was  built 
across  the  river  from  Christmas  avenue 
to  Hroadway,  but  this  fdso  was  carried 
away,  ils  wooden  piers  resting  upon  a 
sandy  bnttoni,  which  was  washed  out 
by  the  scouring  flood. 

The  following  list  comprises  the 
names  of  many  of  the  settlers  in  Minne- 
aiioHs  prior  to  ISOO.  with  the  dates  of 
their  settlement  sn  far  as  attainable: 
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-,  laa 


c.  is; 


Allen,  Alvarin.  1H31. 
AnltH,  Kfv.  C,(J..  1S51. 
Aiigell,  Henry.  1S51. 
Ames.  Dr.  A.  I-:.,  IHni. 
Ames.  Dr.  A.  A..  IX'il. 


!,  l'.x, 


1S51. 


Austin,  Hiijall,  1sr>l>. 
Alwood,  lT.S..lxr.l. 
Anderson,  C.  L..  IKfiU. 
Anilcrsfin,  Jolni  M.,  lSri4. 
Atty.  Jolm  IT.,  IM*. 
Allison,  K..  lH5r>. 
Amlersim,  D.  M.,  ^>^^t^,. 
Alilrith.  Cyruit,  lS5r.. 
Austin.  A.  C.  ISflT. 
Aim-s,  n.  H..  isr.7. 
Aiikcny,  William  I'.,  IMTiT. 
Armslrong.  Solon,  1S57. 
Alirnhnms,  J.  P..  ISfiH. 
Andrews,  Thomas  H.,  IHoi). 
Brown,  1S38. 
Itottineau,  I'icrre.  It44r>. 
BoLtincnii.  Scverre,  ISifl. 
Hottiiieiiu.  ClKirlcs,  lK+r>. 
Bean  Kajl:en,  1S49. 
^stwick  LarJner,  IK-W. 
Brown,  Charles  A..  lS+». 
Ilitrroiighs.  Ira,  1S41I. 
BcniiU-nit.  K..  l.S+9. 
Ik-nn,  John,  1S*+'J. 
Itean,  Amos,  1K4'J. 
Dftssett,JrK;lH.,lMai>. 
Dean  Simon   l^no. 
Bristol,  Wnrreii.  IS.")!). 
Bruwn,  Unldwin.  IKull. 
Brown.  Rev.  \V.  1'..  IX.-.O. 
Brott,  (let..  F..1S.-)1. 
Brown,  Isane,  IS.*)!. 
Barljer,  B.N..1H51. 
Bcssttt.  Phili|..  18.->a. 
Bickftml,  David,  l«r.2. 
Brennnn,  IWI . 
Bliiisdill.  Kobcrl.  IS.'.l. 
Blaisdell.  JolinT..  IK.-.l, 
Blnisdell.  William.  1K.->I. 
Elhiisdcll,  KolK-rt,  Jr..  \s:a. 
Bn-seite,  Edmunil.  1k.-,i. 
Brown,  I.,  ^r.,  IMf.l. 
Byrnes,  William.  IS.-il. 
Byrnm-jamt-s.  1.^51. 
Bnrlin^liiim.  Ilirani.  is,-.:-. 
Brown.  Ch!irk-s.lS.-.li. 
Baldwin.  Mark.  1S.-,1. 
y.Joln,.ls.-l. 


Berry.MarkT.,  IK.-.l. 
Brown,  Benjamin,  1S51. 
Bowman,  Ceo.  I).,  18.~>2. 
Baldwin,  Dnniel.  l»4o3. 
Baldwin.  Geo,  P.,  lH.'5:t. 
Baldwin,  F.  H..  ls,-,3. 
Ball,  K..  1X54.. 
Bacon,  A.,  1(*54- 


Brc 


I.  Lev 


Bradlev,  Jai 

Bi-i-trnni,r,e 


1H.-.+. 


:  .M., 


Baliliitt,  W.  IJ,.lxrit. 
Baker,  M.  C.  isri4. 
IJirKC,  Henry  M.,  1N.">+. 
Iligelow.  Silas,  isr.i. 
llerkni.-in.  CC,  ls-,+. 
Brooks,  Rev.  David,  tK.I,-,. 
Browley.  W.  i'-.  IS.^..".. 
Kanies,  Rev.  Seth,  IN.'i.^. 
Biishnell.  C,  1S.">. 
Biiibins,  T.  L,  IS."..';. 
Knrtkway.  !«.>:.. 
Btmrseois,  John.is.'i.-i. 
Hates,  !■:,  N.,  ls.->r.. 
BiirU-r,  Daniel  R.,  iSr.G. 
Bradfonl,  Adolphns.  ]Hr>fi 
Bryant,  K(il>ert  K.,lS.-|(i. 
Itasselt.  Daniel,  IS.'IO. 
Bamea,  Thomas  (i.,  l.'^.'ifj. 
Harrows,  P.  C,  IJS:"., 
Barrows.  W.M.,  l.s.-«. 
Beelte,  Franklin.  1S.-.6. 
BnusRinn,  Ih-.  \,  1..,  IK.'iO. 
Boflcrdiiig.  John,  185G. 
BoHerdin;;.  Nicholas,  IS.'jfj 
Baker,  R.  F.,  l«r.(i. 
Bec<le.  CyriiHH..  lM,-,li. 
Baldwin.  RufnsJ-,  1M.-.7. 
Hiehuti.  Jesse,  ln'iT. 
Becman.  U.  D.,  lf*r>7, 
Brnc-kell.  l'ieor>;e  A..  IW.IT 
Barton,  Aral'.,  l,s,-,7. 
BnmanI,  Thomas  ('..,  IS.l' 
Bnekendorf,  William,  iw,".; 
BnwlK.f.  Ceo,  C  ls.->7, 
Bnllcr,  il,i:-.  1S.-7, 
Bell.  A.  Jatkson.  IS.'S, 
Brown.  Jolni  PoUs.  ls,-,'.l. 
Brown,  kol)ert,  Ih.V.i. 


Cari«-nl 


,  i.*^: 


Christmas,  Cliarles  W.,  lsr,0. 
Colli).  Steiilien.  IK5I). 
Chambers,  Thomas,  lnriO. 
Ch;imlicrs,  Henry,  1850. 
Chowen.  r.eo.  W„  IS.^O. 
ChamlKTlain,  Kev.  J.  S..  18.-.'_> 
Casi-,  liniannel.  1857. 
Case,  Sweet  W-.  ISr.l. 
Cole,  Henry.  18,"i7, 
Coollinnj^h,  Daniel  M,.  ISfUt. 


.Vans 


1852. 


Crowell,  S.  S.,  ISfil. 
Chnreh,  Colvio.  1857. 
Cam|.,(;eorseA„18.-.0. 
Cnnaey,  Joseph  H.,  1851', 
Case.(;eorj;el':.,  ls51- 


Cnnimings.  1...  I8.'>l, 
Cli.rk,  S,  S,.  1854. 
Chai>in.in.  C.  B,,  1854, 
Calift".  John,  18.">i, 
Cahill,  \V,  F„  I8.-,4. 
Cornell.  Franeis  K.  F,,  18.->4. 
CorneH.  William  B..  18-.4. 
Chase.  Charles  I...  18,'-i4. 
Crain.  H.  F,,  1855, 
Curtis.  \V.  P.,  1855. 
Cliiite,  Kieliard,  18,"i, 
Chute.  IT.  S.,  I8,-.3, 
Clmle,  Charles,  18.^5, 
Cross.  C.  F,,  18.'->5. 
Cnrlis,  Orrin,  185.'S, 
Clark,  Charles,  185(>. 
Cnshman.C.  M..  IXoO. 
CusUman.  J„  185«. 
Clark,  Joseph,  185G, 
Clark,  Charles  C,  1830, 
Chalmers,  Fre-leriek,  18,1(1, 
Charlloa,  David,  l,s.-.ti, 
Chasi-,  josiah  H,,  185C, 
Chasi'.  i.,  I'-.  1850, 
Croffat,  W,  A.,  IS.". 
Chirk    ICdwin,  IW.". 
C.nk.  1-ranklin,  18,-i7, 
Cook.  U'vi.  18,-1 7, 
CliaHVe.  Rev,  J,  K,.  1857. 
Cliainlierlain,  W,  H,.  1857, 
Cloii-h,i;ill»Tl,  18.-,7. 
CliniKh,  n,  M,.  18.-.7. 
CcMik,  Knlas.  ls.-,7. 
Cyphers.  J,.  l.'<5S. 
C,'niiiali.r,  II,  M.,  lS,-.4. 
Ciark,  Ames,  Xsy.K 
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Desjarlais,  Louis,  1845. 
Dorr,  Caleb  D.,  1847. 
Dyer,  Ambrose,  1849. 
Day,  William  P.,  1849. 
Dorr,  Alljert,  1849. 
Dean,  Joseph,  1850. 
Dean,  A.  J.,  1850. 
Du^'hs,  William,  1S47. 
Day.  Ix'oiiard,  1851. 
Day,  J.  W..  1851. 
l^«iy»  Joseph,  1851. 
Day,  L.,  1851. 
Day,  Dan  S.,  1851. 
Dickie.  William.  1851. 
Draper,  Simeon,  1852. 
Domian,  Ezra,  18*52. 
Dra|K*r,  Joshua,  1852. 
Dutton,  G.  B.,  1851. 
Davis,  George,  1851. 
Duniani,  John  M.,  1852. 
Dodge,  Abraham  R.,  1853. 
Dutton,  (i.  B.,  1854. 
Davie.  H.  H..  1854. 
De  Kay,  Isaac  W.,  1854. 
Doty,  J.,  1855. 
Day,  George  E.  H.,  1855. 
Daniels,  Charles  N.,  1857. 
I>emmon,  J.  S.  1856. 
Demmon,  Dan  S  ,  185(>. 
Davison.  C.  D.,  1856. 
Dunnington,  R.  P.,  1856. 
Dow,  J.  W.,  1858. 
Day,  W.  P.,  1858. 
Dibb,  W.  D.,  1858. 

Elliott,  Jacob  S.,  1854. 
Elliott,  Wyman,  1854. 
Elliott,  Dr.  J.  F.,  1854. 
Elvvell.  Tallmage,  1852. 
Edwards,  Isaac  B.,  185+. 
Elliott,  Daniel.  1854. 
Eastman,  W.  W.,  1854. 
Elfelt,  L.  C.,'l855. 
Ende,  August,  1856. 
Eustis,  J.  M.,  1857. 

Findlay.  1845. 
Earnham,  Sumner  W.,  1847. 
Ferrald,  Samuel,  1847. 
Folsom,  Edgar,  1848. 
Farnham,  Silas  M.,  1848. 
F^oster,  A.  D.,  1848. 
Farnham.  Ruf'us,  Sr.,  1849. 
Farnham.  Rufus,  Jr..  1849. 
Foster,  Andrew  J..  1849. 
Foster,  Stephen  E.,  1850. 
Finch,  William,  1850. 
Fowler,  Henry,  1851. 


Fletcher,  Dr.  Hezekiah,  1851. 
Fullard.  Stephen,  1851. 
Farrington,  Charles,  1852. 
Fletcher,  Asa,  1852. 
Fletcher,  Timothy,  1852. 
Fraker,  Philip,  1851. 
Fell,  E.,  1851. 
Fowler,  Henry,  1851. 
Fish,  Charles,  1851. 
Foster,  Ezra,  1851. 
Find  ley,  James  H. 
Fewer,  Richard.  1854. 
Foote,  ().,  1854. 
Fullcrton,  J.  E.,  1855. 
Ferrant,  J.,  1855. 
French,  John,  1855. 
Forrest.  W.  E.,  1856. 
Ferrant.  Martin.  1856. 
Fish,  Woodbury,  1855. 
Folsom,  S.  H.,  1858. 

Godfrey,  .\sa,  1847. 
Getchell,  Washington,  1848. 
Gear,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G..  1839. 
(ietchell,  Moses  W.,  1849. 
Gilpatrick,  Isaac,  1849. 
Getchell,  William  W.,  1849. 
Gibson,  Reuben  B.,  1850. 
Garvey,  Chris.  C,  1850. 
Gilpatrick,  Charles,  1850. 
(iraham,  David,  1851. 
Green,  John,  1851. 
(loodwin,  William,  1852. 
Goodnow,  William,  1850. 
(Godfrey,  Abner  C,  1852. 
(ireelcy,  Christopher,  1857. 
Gairns,  John  C,  1857. 
(lould,  Leonard,  1851. 
'Gould,  Chessman,  1851. 
Given.  II.  H..  1851. 
Garland,  William  I).,  1853. 
Gillam,  James,  1855. 
(»ardner,  C,  1854. 
Griffith,  T.  M.,  1854. 
(iilbcrt.  J.  n..  1854. 
GitVord.  Eli  B.,  1855. 
Goodwin,  M.  M.,  1855. 
(jood,  J.,  1855. 
(iillillan,  John  B..  1855. 
(»alc,  Harlow  A.,  1856. 
(iray,  Thomas  K.,  185r>. 
Gale,  Rev.  Amor^',  1S57. 
Gale.  Samuel  C.  1857. 
Graves.  R.  C,  1857. 
(tarcelon,  Wdliam,  1857. 
Gibson.  Paris,  1857. 
Gardiner,  Thomas,  1857. 


(Uuck,  J.  (;.,  1857. 
Grethen,  Anton,  1857. 
(Joodyear,  C.  B.,  1858. 
(iossard,  Rev.  T.  M.,  1858. 
Greeley,  M.  R..  1858. 

Hartwell.  A.  K.,  1851. 
Hubbard,  William  H.,  1851. 
Hoyt,  A.  .N.,  1851. 
Hildrith,  B.  F.,  1851. 
Hemiup,  N.  H.,  1852. 
Hollister,  Shelton.  1853. 
Hall,  E.  F.,  1853. 
Harris,  Charles  X.,  1849. 
Hendry,  N.,  1854. 
Holder,  X..  1854. 
Holmes.  James,  1851. 
Holland,  Joseph,  1854. 
Hanson,  I).  M.,  1851. 
Hidden,  Samuel,  1854. 
Howe,  Eben,  1854. 
Hotchkiss,  W.  A..  1854. 
Harrison,  Josiah  P.,  1855. 
Hancock,  H.  B.,,1855. 
Harrington,  Lewis,  1855. 
Hunt,  James  B.,  1855. 
Howes,  G.,  1855. 
Howes.  G.  H.,  1855. 
Huse,  Sherman,  1848. 
Huot,  Francis,  1849. 
Harmon,  Allen,  1850. 
Harmon,  C.  F.,  1850. 
Harmon,  Elijah  H.,  1850. 
Harmon,  William,  1850. 
Harmon,  Milan,  1850. 
Harmon,  Chandler,  1850. 
Hanscomb,  Ezra,  1850. 
How,  El)en,  1850. 
Hinkston,  John,  1850. 
Hall,  E.  L.,  1851. 
Holland,  John.  1851. 
Hoag,  Charles,  1852. 
Hedderley,  Edwin,  1853. 
Hutchins,  Chandler,  1851. 
Heap.  Henry,  1851. 
Huy,  Geo.  E.,1851. 
Hanson,  E.  .\.,  1852. 
Hanson,  William.  1851. 
Hanson.  GillK^rt,  1851. 
Hanson,  Thomas  W.,  1851. 
Hemplc,  I'^  L.,  1855. 
Hayes,  Moses,  1855. 
Henry,  L.  W..  1856. 
Ilorton,  John.  185(). 
Heath.  William  S..  1856. 
Hcalon.  John  11..  185(». 
Hamilton,  G.  H.,  1856. 
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HiirriK.  I,.  F..  1X57. 

Lane,  Isaac.  IH+SI. 

Merrill.  Prof.  li.W..lS51. 

Heclilinoii.  Henry.  ISf.T. 

l^wis,  KM  F.,  18+11. 

McKeniie,  A.  0,.lHr.i. 

Henl.in.  Ilnviil.  1837. 

I-cwis.  Isaac  1.,  1K4'J. 

McFarlam).  Willi.im.  1831 

Hcrrick,  Nathan,  18r>7. 

UDiic.  Josci>h.  lKr>0. 

Munson.  1851. 

HeffclfinK",  C.H-.Isr.T. 

l,o..mis.  G.  (i..  IK.'il). 

Mimson,  1831. 

[hiv.  Midiiiel.  ISST. 

Lnrned.  William  L-,  IH.lo. 

Mills,  Iv.  P..  1831. 

Hydt.  lil  Md.  1K.-.7. 

I^low,  Rev..  1851. 

Mills.  James  H..  1831. 

ttill,  ![L-.irv,  ISr.5. 

U-nnrin.  John  S.,  I(*-l». 

Messcr.  It.  F..  I8u2. 

Hatch,  I»r.  !■.  L.,  Isr.K. 

l.ihK'y.  Jo-'isiih,  lis.")!. 

Mills,  I-:.  1'..1831, 

llowielt.  JaincsI'..lH5.S. 

Lavninn.  Martin.  IS.'.l, 

McCain.  J.  C,  1S3+. 

Hnmlin,  H.  0..  IRfiK. 

Lawrence,  J.  C.,1K31, 

McFarland.  J.  R  ,  183+. 

Iliiinfr,  Collins.  1S5'.I. 

l,i(i|>eneott,  lidward.  IN.'il. 

Morrison.  Adam,  183+. 

Hfirrisim,  Thomns  A..  18">;i. 

Lnsehcll.  William.  lt<5!. 

Morrison.  John,  183+. 

Harriwiii,  William,  ISS!), 

Lowell.  Richard. 

Mills,  J.  H.,  1834. 

Ilnrrisoii.  LliiRh  (',.,  ISfill. 

I,ennoii.  lames  A.,  IS-W. 

Morrison.  Durilus.  1833. 

Inks,  ».  l'..18r>7. 

Lushsinj-er,  J.I!.,  It*.^!-. 

Morrison,  Clinton.  1833. 

l^amins.  A..  IS.-1+. 

Morrison.  Ceorjie.  1833. 

Jackins.  John.  IS+il. 

Lcdc.w.  Rlv.,  IK.^+. 

Morrison.  II.  ti.  ()..  1833. 

Jeweti,  James  M..  1N31. 

Lnndcrdalc,  W.  IL.  1H5+. 

Martin.  lolm.  18.33. 

Johnson,  Joseph  S..  IS.'ia. 

lA-onard,  Dr.  W.  IL,  IS.",.^,. 

McParhme.  W.  K..  1833. 

Jackins,  Cotvloii.  1850. 

LoTcJoy.  James.  IH.-..^.. 

McMullen.  Ceo.,  18.-.3. 

Jackins,  William,  1H50. 

Lovejuy,  Stephen,  isr.5. 

.VleHarncy.  Thomas,  1833 

Jones,  Rev..  IWil. 

UHoutiliicr.C.W..  18.13. 

MeC.hee,  A.K.,  1833. 

J..hn8i)n.  Dr,  A.i;,.lNo:t. 

Linton.  L.  M-.  IH.^Ii. 

Morrison,  |.,  1833. 

Jordcn.  C.  ISfvt. 

Lawrence,  James  A..  l«.-.7. 

Monell.J.J..  1833. 

Jordim,  Hrastus.  lK.'t4. 

Lnraway.  0.  M.,  1S37. 

Martin.  Richanl.  1833. 

Jones.  Edwin  S..  !«,-.+. 

Lochrcn.  William.  1X37. 

Mondl,  J.  W..  1833. 

Johnson,  C..18r.5. 

Lawrt-nce.  James  W.,  1857. 

Morgan,  I>avid,  IKSB. 

Johnson,  L.  C,  ISSo. 

Loye,  S. !(.,  1837. 

Marr.  I>.  W..  183(1. 

Johnson,  D.S.  Ii.,l«r.r.. 

Lylms.  Michael.  1837. 

Morrison,  Krnncis.  18.'i'_*. 

Jones,  n.T..l«3G. 
Jones,  S.H.,1H3I1. 
Jewflt.  S.  A.,ia.'i«. 

Mink.  Janus,  ]8H!J. 

Mendcnhall,  K.  J.,  18.3r.. 
.Mosi'S,  Hllas  IL.  18.3(1. 

McDcmald    1.>!in,l8l7 

Munsiin,  J.  W.,  185fj. 

Mnrshnll,  William  K..  18+7. 

Jones.  W,  i;  ,  IHii'.}. 

Marshall.  John  M..  18+7. 

Mel-eod,  Kev.  Norman.  18 

Kin^-sley.  Ur.  Ira,  18*9. 

Mi-eker.  Jnd|;e  IJraillev  I!.,   +!>. 

.Maltison,  M.  V..  1S37. 

Mattison.Il- J..  1837. 
Mann.  IL  li,.  1837. 
Moore.  Alexander,  18.-.7. 
Morrill.  A.  C,  1837. 
McKcrnaii.  I'etcr.  1S37. 

KinKslcv,  Charles,  IStil. 

Murphy.  Ilr.  John  II  „18+!>. 

Kdth.  lUnrvC,  1S.-.2. 
Keon.  W.  n. 
Ko|)ii,  CaB|icr. 

Moullnn,  Elijah.  18+!l. 
McMulkn,  James.  18+!). 
.Marshall.  Joscjih  M.,  18+'.). 

Kinj;. '^■'a'"'"'-  "<-">-l- 

MeCarty.  Owen,  1H+S». 

KhiK.  A.  IS,'.;!, 

Mnriihy,  lidward.  lK3il. 

.\U-.\air,  William  W.,  1837 
Mnrray.  John,  1838. 

Kennedy.  J.  J.,  1K34., 

Mann,  [ohn  S..  I8,-.(l. 

Kdth.  M.  W.,  l**r.-l. 
Keith.  Ceorfjc  11.,  IHri.'i. 

Moullon.  JnstnsIL.  IS.-,o. 
Milts.  Charles.  1830. 

Morse,  Frank  L..  18.38. 
Morse,  Henry.  183S, 

KinKsbiirv.  J.,  lS.->.^>. 

Mnri.liy.  A.C.  18.-.". 

Kohle,  S..  l,s.-,.-.. 

Monsiicr.  Charles.  18.-.(l. 

.\lti-riman,  d.  C,  1S3!I. 

Kdlev,  J.H..  ]nri.-.. 

McAliiine,  J..Be|.h,  IS.-.il. 

Norlh.  JolmW„lH+'l, 

Knii-korli<H.'ker.  Kt.  Kev-  H.  It.. 

Mtl-arhiail,  A.M.,  1831. 

Nickcrson.  L  <),  A..  lS+i». 

Kid<r,  1..  M,.]S->li.          [1H.-,11. 

Miller.  John  P..  181-;). 

Ncwc.inl..  kev.  C.  W..  183 

Kimhall.  William  M„  1S.-.7, 

Mnri.hy,  Hilward.  18.-,(i. 

\orllirn|),  Ansini.  ISt!). 

Kdlv.  r.  IL.  1H.17. 

.Monrc.  Alexander.  1831. 

Nash.Z,  n.  It..  1S.-,1. 

Kdly.  Anthony.  ISCu. 

Mem.r.I.Jo«ei.h,  1831- 

Nash,  Kil;;ar,  1M31. 

KinK,  Williams..  !<*,-.;►. 

Mosseiin.  Charles.  1S31, 

Noarsc.  llcin^c  A..  18.".+. 

UiC.riK-,  IWIS. 

Monlton.  Itnrwm  K-.  1831;. 

Niisli,l',L-or;;e  A..  Is3l, 

Laimdry.  Clmrles,  1M:is. 

.Mnqdiv.  William  1",.,  ls,-,2. 

NLdiols.  Rev.  11.  M..  1S31P. 

Lane.  Silas,  1s+'l. 

Mills.  ,.\rlhi.rH..  18.32. 
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)tlcll,  Simeon,  lSo2. 
)rtli,  John,  1S50. 
)l<ls.  M.  L.,  1854. 
)athou(1t,  Josiah,  1854. 
)lcott,  A.  A..  1857. 
Oswald,  Henry.  1857. 
)svvald,  John  C.  1857. 
)rtnian,  A..  1858. 

Mym])ton,  Major,  1836. 

Vttijohn,  HIi,  1842. 

»ateh.  Luther,  1847. 

'.itch,  Edmund,  1847. 

*otvin,  Joseph,  1848. 
Prescott.  Philander,  1819. 

^ond.  Rev.  C.ideon  H.,  1834. 

*ond.  Rev.  Samuel  W.,  1884. 
Parker,  L.  N.,  1849. 

*ratt,  Stephen,  1849. 

'rati,  Rufus  S.,  1850. 

*oncin,  Peter,  1850. 

*arker,  Benjamin  B.,  1850. 

*ark,  (ieorge,  1851. 

'eters,  Dennis,  1851. 
Pierce,  Thomas,  1851. 

*almcr.  Rev.  Lyman,  1852. 

•cddin^rton.  J..  1852. 

\iin,  D.  L.,  1853. 

'rescott,  George  W.,  1853. 

*ro])per,  (ieorge  N.,  1854. 

*erkins,  Thomas  H.,  1854. 

*erkins.  Kd.  R.,  1854. 
Perkins,  Frank,  1854. 

•arsons,  William  J.,  1854. 

Vatt,  Nelson,  1855. 

'ettit,  Curtis  H.,  1855. 

*enny.  I.  L.,  1855. 
PilKsbury,  John  S.,  1855. 

*omeroy.  J.  \V.,  1856. 
Putnam,  H.  R.,  1856 

\'iulding,  C.  W.,  1856. 

*erkins.  Winslow  T.,  1856. 

»utnam,  S.  W.,  1855. 

'hinny.  W.  S.,  1858. 

Mummer,  R.  W.,  1858. 

Mummer,  H.  A.,  1855. 

»urdy,  H.  B..  1859. 

Ouinn,  Peter,  1840. 

Reach,  Joseph,  1839. 
Rondo,  Joseph,  1843. 
Rollins,  John,  1848. 
Russell,  Roswell  P.,  1847. 
Richardson,  William,  1849. 
Rollins,  Frank,  1852. 
Ramsdell,  Kdward.  1850. 
Ross,  Samuel,  1851. 


Rowell.  William  A.,  1851. 
Rowell,  Rev.  T.,  1851. 
Rice,  Orrin  W. 
Rogers,  Richard,  1853. 
Reynolds,  Henrv,  1854. 
Rogers,  Orrin,  1854. 
Ross,  Samuel,  1854. 
Ramsdell,  K.  B.,  1854. 
Russell,  Rev.  X.  A.,  1854. 
Rol)ins(m,  Rcul>en,  1854. 
Rummelsburgh,  C,  1855. 
Rouse,  Dr.,  1855. 
Ripley,  Dr.  F.  W.,  1855. 
Richardson,  George  D.,  1856. 
Reno,  John  C,  1856. 
Raweii.  Peter,  1856. 
Robinson,  Rev.,  1856. 
Rankin,  S.  F.,  1857. 
Robinson,  Charles,  1857. 
Rich,  Rev.  J.  D.,  1858. 
Robinson,  S.  C,  1858. 
Rockey,  H.  D.,  1858. 

Steele,  Franklin,  1838. 
St.  Martin,  Pascal,  1845. 
St.  Martin,  Sauvcrre,  1845. 
Stinipson,  Charles  W.,  1847. 
Stanchficld,  David,  1847. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 


BY  N.  H.  WINCH ELL,t  Professor  of  Geolof^jr  and  Mineralogy »  University  of  Minnesota,  and  State  Geologist 

of  Minnesota. 


Hennepin  county,  the  most  populous 
of  the  state,  has  such  a  fortunate  loca- 
tion that  it  combines  manv  of  those  nat- 
ural  attractions  for  settlement  and  phys- 
ical combinations  of  geology  which  re- 
sult in  varied  resources  and  diversified 
human  industry;  and  it  has  in  conse- 
quence taken  the  lead  in  all  those  elements 
of  growth  and  civilization  which  distin- 
guish the  communities  of  the  Northwest. 
No  other  spot,  of  equal  area,  can  be  found 
for  many  miles  around  where  so  many  of 
the  fundamental  elements  of  power  and 
prosperity  are  united.  There  are  reasons 
for  looking  for  a  great  business  and  edu- 
cational and  social  centre,  at  some  future 
time,  about  the  west  end  of  lake  Super- 
ior where  perhaps  as  powerful  influences 
combine,  but  they  are  of  a  diflcrentchar- 
acter,  and  their  development  is  proble- 
matical and  wholly'  within  the  uncertain 
future.  In  Hennepin  county  this  devel- 
opement  is  actual  and  visible.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
this  fortunate  location,  and  to  anal^'ze, 
so  far  as  we  can  by  reference  to  natural 
features,  the  underlying  causes  of  this 
growth. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  so  common  as 
almost  to  point  to  a  general  law,  that  the 


great  commonwealths  of  the  world  which 
have  the  greatest  national  power  and 
the  highest  development  of  civilization, 
are  situated  wholly  or  largely  upon  the 
Azoic  or  Paleozoic  rocks.  It  often  so 
happens  that  their  territorial  area  in- 
cludes also  considerable  country  under- 
lain by  Mesozoic  or  Cenozoic  rocks,  but 
in  these  cases  it  may  truthfully  be  said 
that  their  chief  centres  of  power  and 
growth  are  situated  upon,  or  are  depen- 
dent on  areas  underlain  liy  the  oldest 
rocks.  The  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  areas 
have  received  the  overflow  from  Paleo- 
zoic and  Azoic.  They  usually  form  the 
fringe  for  a  larger  and  more  pow^erful 
population.  The  cause  for  this  predispo- 
sition of  power  and  civilization  for  the 
older  formations  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  older  rocks  arc  firmer  than  the 
newer,  and  alwa3's  form  the  nuclei  of  the 
continents,  the  later  formations  being 
softer  accretions  about  their  borders. 
The  older  formations  occupy  the  uplands, 
the  plateaux,  the  habitable  and  arable 
plains.  The  older  formations  are  fre- 
quently upheaved,  presenting  their  edges, 
affording  access  to  their  mineral  con- 
tents, while  the  later  formations  are  more 
likely  to  remain  nearly  or  quite  horizon- 
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tal  and  to  be  screened  by  a  covering  of 
clay,  or  of  gravel,  or  loam,  or  to  be 
marshy.  The  older  formations  prevail 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  while  the  later 
formations  are  found  to  have  their  great- 
est development  toward  that  oceanic  ex- 
panse which  occupies  the  southern  hem- 
isphere. The  older  formations  are  wat- 
ered by  rippling  brooks  and  perennial 
springs,  and  abound  in  waterfalls,  the 
later  have  rivers  of  great  size  which  wend 
their  way  sluggishly,  and  often  through 
miasmatic  regions,  to  the  ocean.  The 
older  formations  hold  the  largest  part  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  world,  especi- 
ally of  iron  and  coal,  the  two  great  arms 
that  sustain  modem  civilization,  and 
through  whose  great  arteries  and  mani- 
fold connections  flow  the  productions  of 
human  genius  to  the  comfort  of  man- 
kind. The  older  formations  of  the  coun- 
try, being  most  elevated  and  likewise 
farthest  north,  usually,  in  the  continental 
areas,  have  been  those  most  powerfully 
acted  on  by  the  Glacial  epoch,  producing 
those  well  known  and  unexcelled  drift 
soils  which  specially  characterize,  for  in- 
stance, the  northwestern  prairies  of  the 
United  States  and  Manitoba.  Thus  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  and  the  power 
of  the  world  are  found  to  prevail  in  those 
regions  that  are  underlain  b^'  the  azoic 
and  paleozoic  rocks. 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  fac- 
tors are  all  centered  in  Hennepin  county; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hennepin 
county  started  well  along  toward  the 
front  in  the  probabilities  of  the  race  for 
power  and  wealth  when  it  is  found  that 
it  is  underlain  by  the  paleozoic  rocks,  for 
if  it  have  not  all  the  direct  advantages 
of  such  a  geological  strvcture,  indirectly 
it  receives  in  addition  to  those  which  it 
does  possess  by  association,  the  benefits 
that  spring  from    having   surrounding 


neighbors  who  enjoy  directly  the  other 
advantages,  and  of  receiving  accessions 
of  people  who  appreciate  and  who 
demand  all  the  essentials  and  accessories 
that  accompany  the  highest  types  of 
mankind. 

Having  thus  started  out  with  the 
best  and  broadest  foundations  for  pros- 
perity among  a  prosperous  people,  there 
must  be  some  special  causes  that  have 
operated  to  bring  Hennepin  county  to 
the  front.  The  foregoing  considerations 
apply  equally  to  all  the  counties  of  Min- 
nesota and  to  the  whole  northern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  we  should  expect  the 
power  of  the  country  would  find  its 
permanent  seat  there.  What  then  are 
the  special  advantages  that  have  brought 
Hennepin  county  conspicuously  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  Minnesota  ? 

If  we  consider  the  general  situation 
of  the  country  we  find  that  agricultur- 
ally she  is  furnished  with  three  import- 
ant elements:  First,  a  rich  drift-soil 
which  contains  the  necessary  elements  of 
fertility  in  well-balanced  proportions, 
and  of  unfailing,  well-nigh  exhaustless, 
durability.  Second,  she  is  on  the  border- 
land between  forest  and  prairie,  but 
well  within  the  former,  reaping  practic- 
ally, because  of  other  elements  which 
attract  the  trade  of  the  prairie  outside, 
the  advantages  of  both.  Third,  a  forest- 
covering  which  affords  shelter  and  ftiel 
in  winter  and  products  which  are  con- 
vertible by  industry  and  enterprise  into 
money  all  the  year  round.  These  ad- 
vantages, however,  are  not  peculiar  to 
Hennepin  county.  These  alone  would 
only  help  her  fairly  along  with  the 
average  of  many  Minnesota  counties. 

Further,  as  to  the  general  situation, 
she  has  an  average  latitude  of  about  4-5 
degrees  north  of  the  equator,  and  an  al- 
titude of  about  922  feet  above  average 
tide  level,  with  an  average  annual  rain- 
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fall  of  al)out  31  inches,  and  an  average 
annual  temperature  of  about  44  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  But  these  facts  areconimon 
to  many  other  counties  and  cannot  have 
operated  to  favor  Hennepin  county.  Her 
area  is  397,739.88  acres,  but  this  is  less 
than  that  of  several  others. 

She  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of 
such  a  site,  but  in 'this  respect  she  has 
nothing  superior  to  several  other  coun- 
ties in  the  Northwest — indeed  she  has  not 
all  the  benefits  that  other  counties  de- 
rive from  such  a  situation,  since  she  is 
cut  off  from  the  navigable  reaches  of  the 
river,  both  below^  and  above,  by  impas- 
sable rapids.  It  cannot  be  simply  the 
fortuitous  circumstance  of  her  location 
on  the  river  that  has  distinguished  her 
among  her  equals. 

We  must  search  closer,  for  in  every  el- 
ement thus  far  enumerated  she  has  no 
advantage  that  gives  her  any  expecta- 
tion above  some  other  counties  of  the 
state.  It  is  hardly  necessary  after  this 
elimination  of  common  elements,  to  call 
direct  attention  to  that  value  which  re- 
mains as  the  sole  efficient  cause,  equiva- 
lent to  the  known  result— the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis,  wnth  about 
200,000  people,  a  direct  dependency  of 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthonv,  is  at  once  the 
soul  of  Hennepin  county,  and  the  cause 
of  her  superb  march  among  the  counties 
of  the  state. 

It  is  necessary  then,  having  discovered 
the  main  factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
country,  to  examine  it  more  closely.  It 
is  distinctively  a  geological  feature.  The 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view,  both  being 
based  on  geological  data,  viz: 

1.  The  rocks,  i.e.  the  underlying  geo- 
logical structure. 

2.  The  water,  i.  e.  the  source,  amount 
and  effect  of  the  flowage  of  the  water  of 


the  Mississippi  over  the  geological  struc- 
ture. 

The  underlying  geologic  structure, 
not  considering  the  surface  deposits,  or 
drift  of  the  region,  is  very  simple.  Two 
very  strongly  contrasted  strata  are  con- 
cerned. The  Trenton  limestone  (or  the 
Bird's-Eye  Trenton,  since  it  contains 
some  Bird's-E\'e  fossils)  overlies  the  St. 
Peter  sandstone.  Limestone  is  a  much 
firmer  rock  than  sandstone,  and,  as  al- 
ways happens  when  a  river  crosses  the 
line  of  superposition  of  a  firm  rock  on  a 
soft  one,  a  waterfall  results.  This  line  in 
Minnesota  is  always  thus  characterized 
and  in  many  other  places  the  resulting 
water-fall  has  been  utilized  for  mills,  and 
flourishing  towns  have  there  grown  up. 
It  is  not  always  the  Trenton-St.  Peter 
contact  that  is  thus  distinguished, but  it 
also  happens  with  some  lower  horizons 
which  have  the  same  conjunction  of  a 
limestone  with  an  underlying  sandstone. 
It  is  a  law  which  is  exemplified  in  many 
places  in  Iowa  and  in  Wisconsin.  The 
location  of  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  is  at  Trenton 
falls,  and  of  Ottawa  is  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ottawa,  where  the  river  passes  from  the 
Trenton  limestone. 

This  rock  section  at  Minneapolis  has 
been  thus  described:* 

GEOLOGICAL  SECTION  AT  THE   FALLS  OF  ST. 

ANTHONY. 

1.  Impure  limestone,  crystalline,  rough  to  the 
touch,  hard  but  splitting  to  thin  lenticular  chips 
under  the  weather.  This  is  of  a  blue  color  within, 
but  on  exposed  surfaces  becomes  a  dirty  buff.  The 
grain  is  close,  except  for  the  cavities  resulting  from 
absorbed  fossils.  The  fragments  into  which  the 
stone  weathers  out  are  brittle  and  somewhat 
sonorous.  It  is  very  iossilferous,  esi^ecially  "with 
Stropbomena  minncsotensis.  It  also  has  fre- 
quently associated  with  this  Orthis  tricenan's, 
species  of  Murchisonia,  Lejjerditia,  Cypricarditics, 
Bucania,  and  occasionally  of  .4 sap iius.  Thickness, 
not  fulh'  exposed,  seen  about  eight  feet. 

2.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  gradually  becoming 
more  impure  with  shale,  the  fossiis  being  gathered 

•Final  report  of  the  Geologicnl  Survey  of  MinneMjtu.    Vol.  ii 
pai{e289. 
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more  into  sheets  or  layers,  making  more  calcareous 
belts,  two  feet. 

8.  Green  shale,  calcareous,  weathering  blue,  with 
but  few  fossils.  Occasionally  is  found  a  large  spec- 
imen of  Endoceras  magniventrum^  in  this  shale, 
the  form  only  be  perserved,  surronded  by  a  thin 
black  Aim  of  bituminous  matter.  Thickness  four 
feet  and  eight  inches. 

4.  The  last  passes  gradually  into  a  calcareous 
shale  resembling  the  well  known  building  rock  of 
this  place,  in  which  still  there  are  a  few  distinguish- 
able fossils.  This  stone  is  sometimes  used  for 
rough  walls  or  in  protected  positions.  It  is  mark- 
edly set  off  from  the  rock  below  by  a  projecting 
shoulder  formed  by  the  upper  portion  of  No.  5. 
Thickness  two  feet,  four  inches. 

5.  Argillaceous  limeseone,  the  principal  stratum 
of  the  Trenton.  The  fossils  that  remain  in  this 
member  are  apt  to  be  comminuted  sd  as  to  be 
wholly  undistinguishable,  yet  sometimes  large 
si^ecimens  of  Endoceras  magniventrum*  arc  found 
in  the  layers.  Rarely,  also,  on  separating  the 
layers  in  quarrying,  a  rock  surface  is  disclosed 
that  is  eminently  fossiliferous  with  forms  of  Rhyn- 
ehonella  capax^  Orthis^  and  other  brachiopods 
and  intrusting  corals.  This  is  the  principal  and 
most  constant  member  of  the  Lower  Trenton.  Its 
thickness  is  about  15  feet. 

6.  Blue  shale,  parting  conchoidally  under  the 
weather,  lying  on  the  St.  Peter  sandstone,  two 
feet.    The  total  thickness  is  about  thirty  four  feet. 

The  St.  Peter  sandstone  is  a  very 
homogeneous  rock,  having  a  total  thick- 
ness of  164  feet  at  Minneapolis.  In  the 
drilling  of  some  deep  wells,  however, 
there  is  found  uniformly  a  thin  stratum 
about  125  feet  below  its  upper  surface, 
of  red  or  **pipestone''  clay,  which  acts 
as  a  retaining  stratum,  and  from  below 
it  rises  pure  water  to  the  natural  sur- 
face.* The  thickness  of  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  is 
greater  than  at  points  further  south.  It 
varies  to  less  than  100  feet  before  reach- 
ing the  southern  border  of  the  state,  but 
it  extends  southward  through  Illinois 
and  Ohio  (  as  known  by  deep  wells  )  and 
southward  into  Missouri,  where  Prof. 
Broadhead  includes  it  in  his  Ozark  series. 

The  surface  extent  of  the  outcropping 

'  Such  water  renches  the  nHturul  itarfaco  where  it  ih  low  ut  the 
city  of  MinneapuliM.  It  other  places  it  falls  short  of  the  surface 
from  2  to  5  feet. 


rock  in  Hennepin  county,  whether  of 
Trenton  or  St.  Peter,  is  very  small,  being 
confined  to  the  immediate  bluffs  of  the 
river  gorge  below  the  falls.  Yet  it  is 
known  that  the  Trenton  limestone  ex- 
tends westward  under  the  drift  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  for  many 
miles.  The  topography  indicates  that  it 
extends  as  far  west  as  the  west  end  of 
lake  Minnetonka,  and  perhaps  further. 
In  that  case  the  valley  of  Purgatory 
creek,  as  well  as  that  in  which  lie  the 
basins  of  the  lakes  ( Harriet,  Calhoun, 
Lake  of  the  Isles )  and  the  lower  portion 
of  Bassett^s  creek  valley,  were  gorges 
cut  through  the  Trenton  and  into  the 
St.  Peter  sandstone  in  pre-glacial  time, 
for  in  these  vallevs,  which  run  north  and 
south,  the  Trenton  limestone  is  wanting. 
Toward  the  northwest  from  Minneapo- 
lis, the  Trenton  also  extends,  under  the 
drift,  nearly  or  quite  to  Medicine  lake, 
but  at  Wayzata,  according  to  Mr.  E.  O. 
Spear,  a  deep  well  struck  the  granite  of 
the  Laurentian.  It  is  quite  possible  also 
that  the  Trenton,  which  is  known  to 
continue  to  Shinglecreek,inthe  northern 
suburbs  of  the  city,  recurs  in  full  strength 
further  north  and  northwest,  and  really 
underlies  the  flat  areas  of  Brooklyn  and 
about  Osseo,«and  even  the  flat  areas  in 
the  towns  of  Corcoran,  Greenwood  and 
northern  Medina.  The  channel  of  Crow 
river,  in  that  case,  would  very  naturally 
lie  in  the  valley  which  would  be  formed 
by  the  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  St. 
Peter  sandstone — at  least  along  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  the  county. 
Deep  borings,  such  as  the  future  will 
probably  see  throughout  the  western 
portion  of  the  county,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  will  be  the  onl3'  means  b3'  which 
eventuallv  the  westward  extension  of 
the  Trenton  limestone  will  be  ascer- 
tained. Toward  the  east,  however,  this 
rock  certainly  extends  to  St.  Paul,  where 
it  exists  in  full  force  in  the  upper  bluffs  of 
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the  Mississippi,  and  between  Minneapo- 
lis and  St.  Paul  the  deep  well  drilled  at 
the  reform  school  disclosed  about  ninety 
feet  of  beds,  belonging  to  the  Trenton, 
higher  up  in  the  series  than  any  know^n 
in  Hennepin  county,  making  the  total 
thickness  of  the  formation  about  114 
feet.  Toward  the  northeast  this  lime- 
stone appears  in  some  mounds  and  bluffs 
not  far  south  from  White  Bear  lake.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
near  the  river,  this  limestone  is  known, 
and  quarried  nearly  on  the  county  line. 
It  must  continue  further,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  river;  but  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  it  appears  to  be  wanting,  for 
a  deep  well  at  Fridley,  at  the  mouth  of 
Rice  creek,  struck  the  St.  Peter  sandstone 
first  under  the  drift. 

The  surface  extent  of  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone  in  the  countv,  in  addition  to 
that  known  of  it  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  river,  is  wholly  unknown,  but 
it  is  likely  not  to  extend  very  far  beyond 
the  western  or  northern  limits  of  the 
Trenton  limestone,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  its  line  of  outcrop  is  marked  on  the 
northwest  by  the  valley  of  the  Crow 
river,  and  on  the  northeast  bv  thevallev 
of  Rice  creek,  with  minor  irregularities 
in  its  course. 

It  is  not  necessary'  here  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  geolog3'  of  the  deep 
wells  which  have  penetrated  into  the 
strata  lying  below  the  St.  Peter.  Suffice 
it  to  sav  that  below  the  St.  Peter  sand- 
stone  is  the  Shakopee  limestone,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick.  This  is 
bui-ned  for  quicklime  at  Shakopee.  Next 
is  the  Richmond  sandstone,  from  zero  to 
twentv-five  feet  thick,  named  from  a 
town  in  Wisconsin  ( New  Richmond ) 
where  it  was  first  correctly  placed.  This 
is  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Cannon  Falls 
and  at  Mankato.  The  great  limestone 
which  is  seen  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
Mississippi  at  and  below  Hasting,  and 


on  the  shores  of  lake  St.  Croix,  at  Still- 
water, largely  wrought  for  quicklime 
and  for  building  comes  next.  The  drill 
finds  it  under  Minneapolis  with  a  thick- 
ness of  about  125  feet.  Next  is  found  a 
white  sandstone  again  (the  Jordan), 
like  the  St.  Peter,  140  feet  thick ;  then 
limestone  and  shaly  limestone  and  green 
shales  (the  St.  Lawrence),  125  feet  more 
or  less,  and  then  white  sandstone,  ( the 
Dresbach  sandstone)  which  is  several 
hundred  feet  thick,  with  several  inter- 
stratified  beds  of  shaly  rock.  The  drill 
then  enters  into  red  shales  and  red  sand- 
stones which  have  developed  a  great 
thickness  and  have  never  been  entirely 
penetrated, supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  upper  beds  of  the  copper-bearing 
rocks  of  the  region  of  lake  Superior. 

In  addition  to  these  older  rocks,  I 
should  mention  as  one  of  the  formations 
of  the  county,  certain  beds  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, which  are  known  in  the  vallev  of 
the  Crow  river  in  Hennepin  and  Wright 
counties.  These  are  inconsp/cuous  out- 
crops of  sandstone  in  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  in  Hassan  towmship.  They  also 
occur  on  the  left  bank  in  Wright  county 
further  down.  They  arc  of  little  account 
except  geologicall3\  since  they  simply 
show  that  after  Hennepin  county  was 
dry  land  and  had  remained  so  for  many 
geological  ages — after  the  Cambrian  age, 
passing  through  the  Silurian,  the  Devo- 
nian, the  Carboniferous,  the  Permian, 
the  Triassic  and  the  Jurassic,  during 
which  it  furnished  support  for  the  land 
animals  and  the  plants  which  may  have 
flourished  in  those  ages,  and  served  for  a 
drainage  area  for  the  ancestral  Missis- 
sippi river  which  even  then  reached  an 
ancestral  ocean  at  a  constantly  receding 
debouchure  into  an  ancestral  Mexican 
gulf— it  went  down  again  below  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  receiving  its  final 
baptism.  This  sandstone  with  itsaccom- 
pan\'ing  shales  and  lignites  ( though  not 
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seen  in  place  in  the  county),  have  left 
their  debris  in  the  drift  sheet  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  county  in  great  abund- 
ance. Even  at  Minneapolis,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  below  the 
University,  are  occasionally  found  frag- 
ments of  Cretaceous  shale  and  Creta- 
ceous lignite ;  one  piece  of  lignite  being 
about  one  foot  in  length. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  consider 
the  drift-deposits  of  the  county,  we  not 
only  enter  upon  a  complicated  problem, 
whose  manv  elements  extend  over  a 
larger  area  than  Hennepin  county,  and 
reach  back  in  time  to  the  glacial  epoch, 
constituting  by  far  the  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  geology  of  the  county, 
but  we  are  also  at  once  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  second  element  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
viz.:  the  water  of  the  falls,  its  source, 
amount  and  its  effects  on  the  geological 
structure.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  are 
a  child  of  the  Pleistocene,  although  the 
river  itself  is  hoary  with  the  ages  of  pre- 
Pleistocenc  time.  The  origin,  date,  his- 
tory', phenomena  and  final  results  of  the 
glacial  epoch  are  all  involved  in  a 
thorough  study  of  the  drift  deposits 
about  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  We  can 
not  here  reproduce  the  steps  in  detail 
by  which  important  truths  have  been 
established  concerning  the  drift  deposits 
of  the  state,  by  a  study  of  the  falls  of  St. 

Anthony.* 

We  can  onlv  sketch  the  outlines,  leav- 

ing  the  reader  to  supply  the  confirma- 
tory facts  in  detail  by  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  river  valley  between  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  and  by  a  broader 
surve\'of  the  drift  feautures  of  the  North- 
west. 

That  the  falls  have  receded  during 
vcr}'  recent  times  can  be  proven  b}'  refer- 
ence to  the  plainest  recent  history.  Facts 
to  prove  it  are  in  print.    That  they  have 

•  The  interetite*!  render  iuhj  exHmie  Vol.  II  of  the  finanat  rejwrt 
on  the  GeoIoi;>  of  the  state.  1)«12-1H^. 


receded  since  their  discovery  July  4, 
1680,  by  father  Hennepin  is  onl^'  a  fair 
inference  from  their  recession  since  1857. 
That  they  were  in  process  of  recession 
prior  to  their  discover3'  is  an  inevitable 
logical  consequence  of  their  recession 
since  their  discover^-.  That  they  have 
receded  at  least  from  that  point  in  the 
valley  down  to  which  can  be  traced  the 
same  phenomena  as  are  now  seen  at  the 
falls,  and  which  are  the  present  result  of 
such  retrogression,  is  also  a  logical  con- 
clusion. That  the3'  have  also  receded 
from  further  down  the  Mississippi  valley, 
as  far  as  the  essential  elements  in  the 
phenomena  can  be  traced,  especialW  if 
the  subordinate  attendant  phenomena, 
differing  from  the  phenomena  at  their 
site,  can  be  accounted  for  by  known 
varying  subordinate  causes,  is  a  farther 
scientific  and  logical  inference  to  which 
we  have  to  give  attention.  Thus,  step 
b\'  step,  if  the  full  significance  of  the  falls 
themselves  be  understood  and  applied 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  past  history  of 
the  great  valley,  we  can  penetratrate  far 
into  the  geological  past,  and  although 
we  cannot  rehearse  the  particulars  of 
the  history  that  transpired  we  can  prove 
the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  history, 
and  can  outline  some  of  its  great  fea- 
tures. 

It  may  have  been  supposed  by  some, 
without  suflficient  reflection,  that  the 
gorge  of  the  Mississippi  river  has  been 
excavated  within  post-glacial  time,  but 
a  brief  examination  of  the  facts  is  ample 
to  show  that  it  existed  before  the  last 
ice-age,  and  indeed  before  the  Cretaceous. 
And  a  further  examination  would  per- 
haps serve  to  fix  its  birth  as  a  distinct 
gorge  as  far  remote  as  the  Carboniferous 
age.  There  is,  further,  good  evidence 
that  the  Mississippi  river  existed  and 
must  have  had  a  valley  if  not  a  gorge, 
through  which  its  waters  flowed  to  the 
sea  since  the  Taconic  nge. 
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The  accompan3ring  plates  exhibit  a 
series  of  sections  across  the  Mississippi 
based  on  known  data  in  Minnesota, 
beginning  about  a  mile  above  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony  and  extending  down  to 
Lake  Citv. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  pre-glac- 
ial  gorges  cut  in  rock  have  been  discov- 
ered in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  drift- 
covered  latitudes  of  the  United  States, 
although  obscured  or  entirely  hid  by  the 
drift  sheet.  In  the  **driftless  area"  of 
Minnesota  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
can  be  traced  from  open  valleys,  in  which, 
perhaps,  streams  of  water  now  run,  but 
more  frequently  dry,  up  to  their  com- 
mencements, or  to  the  points  at  which 
they  disappear  under  the  loam -sheet 
that  is  spread  over  that  area.  Even 
further,  they  are  traceable,  as  subterran- 
ean old  valleys,  by  the  occasional  collaps- 
ing of  the  loam,  sometimes  for  a  mile 
above  the  point  where  the  rock  bluffs 
become  invisible.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  before  the  ice-age  the  surface  drain- 
age reached  the  main  artery  of  flow, 
through  innumerable  tributary  rocky 
valleys.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
main  artery  itself  must  have  been  a  deep 
rock-cut  valley  excavated  to  the  lowest 
level.  Its  existence  can  be  shown  up  to 
and  bevond  the  falls  of  St.  Anthonv, 
although  just  at  the  falls  its  course  is 
a  short  distance  further  west,  passing 
through  thecity  of  Minneapolis  from  the 
mouth  of  Bassett's  creek  to  the  Minne- 
sota some  distance  above  Fort  SnelHng. 
Within  the  drift  latitudes  its  distinctness 
becomes  less  and  less,  its  rocky  outline 
more  and  more  hid  by  the  drift  deposits, 
its  width  narrower  and  narrower,  and 
its  depth  less  and  less;  at  last  it  is  lost, 
and  the  river  runs  in  a  mere  surface 
channel  excavated  in  the  latest  drift  de- 
posits and  very  rarely  comes  in  contact 
with  the  rocks.  The  earliest  escarpments 
of  this  old  river  channel  are  most  remote 


from  the  present  river,  and  are  as  far  as 
10  or  even  20  miles  separate  from  each 
other.  The  most  evident  escarpment  now 
remaining  is  that  formed  by  the  Trenton- 
St.  Peter,  the  same  that  is  now  being 
wrought  out  by  the  recession  of  the  falls 
at  Minneapolis.  But  when  this  line  of 
bluffs  is  followed  southward  from  the  falls 
it  is  found  to  recede  further  and  further 
away  from  the  river,  while  the  general 
strike  of  the  formations  concerned  re- 
mains the  same.  The  depth  of  the  river 
below  the  top  of  the  bluffs  also  increases. 
Its  eastern  bluff  in  Wisconsin  is  manv 
miles  from  its  western  bluff  in  Minne- 
sota. There  is  no  escaping,  the  convic- 
tion not  only  that  these  bluffs  were  once 
united  by  an  unbroken  sheet  of  Trenton 
limestone,  which  extended  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  that  the  principal  agent 
which  has  broken  it  down  and  carried  it 
away,  was  the  early  erosive  drainage  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  This  action  was 
continued  upon  other  limestones  un(Jer- 
lying  the  Trenton -St.  Peter,  and  their 
cut  edges  can  beexamined  in  many  places 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  in  the  suc- 
cessive benches  which  they  form  by  their 
greater  durability. 

Now  having  called  attention  to  one 
general  consideration  going  to  show  the 
great  age  of  the  Mississippi  gorge  below 
Fort  Snelling,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  location  of  the  moraines  of  the 
glacial  epoch  which  have  been  traced  out 
in  the  state,  so  far  as  the3'  cross  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  earlier  moraine 
— that  of  the  first  glacial  epoch — has  not 
been  exactly  determined.  Itprobaby  was 
verv  indefinite,  and  was  also  so  far  car- 
ried  away  by  the  accompanying  water 
that  its  debris  is  effectually  hid  by  the 
loams  and  gravels  of  later  date,  viz : 
those  that  originated  from  the  second 
glacial  epoch.  It  would  be  found,  if  it 
exists  as  a  moraine,  outside  the  limits  of 
the  state,  crossing  the  great  valley  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
moraine  of  the  second  glacial  epoch 
crosses  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  involv- 
ing in  its  action  on  the  river  the  interval 
between  the  falls  and  a  point  a  few  miles 
south  of  St.  Paul.  Now  it  is  observable 
that  at  all  points  south  of  Fort  Snelling, 
down  to  the  **driftless area,'*  the  ancient 
rock  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  gorge  are 
covered  more  or  less,  and  are  sometimes 
altogether  hid  from  examination  for  sev- 
eral miles  by  the  drift  which  was  the 
product  of  this  moraine,  or  by  the  gravel 
terraces  which  were  formed  within  the 
old  gorge  by  washing  from  it.  It  is  the 
most  obvious  inference  that  the  gorge 
south  of  Fort  Snelling  existed  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  moraine  and  prior 
to  the  spreading  on  the  upland  of  the 
CO  temporary  drift-sheet.  But  northward 
from  Fort  Snelling  the  rock-cut  gorge  is 
fresh,  and  there  is  one  cotemporar^-  sec- 
tion including  both  the  rock-cut  and  the 
overlying  drift.  In  other  words  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  drift-sheet  was 
spread  over  the  country  prior  to  the  ex- 
cavation of  that  part  of  the  gorge  from 
Fort  Snelling  to  the  falls.  Again,  it  has 
been  discovered  b3'  deep  drillings  within 
the  gorge  that  south  from  Fort  Snelling 
there  is  a  very  deep  excavation — much 
deeper  than  the  present  river  ever  could 
have  made  (see  the  plate  of  sections) — 
now  filled  by  drift,  and  that  this  deep, 
old  gorge  extends  on  up  the  Minnesota 
valley  past  Fort  Snelling,  instead  of 
turning  at  Fort  Snelling  and  ascending 
the  present  Mississippi  valley.  There  is 
no  such  deep  excavation  in  the  Missis- 
sippi gorge  above  Fort  Snelling,  but  it  is 
found  that  the  St.  Peter  sandrock  in 
which  it  is  cut  is  near  the  bottom  of  the 
river  all  the  way  up,  being  covered  only 
by  a  few  boulders  or  by  masses  of  Tren- 
ton limestone  fallen  from  above  at  the 
time  the  falls  receded. 


Therefore,  quae  cum  ita  sint,  in  the 
familiar  words  of  Cicero's  conclusions, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  Miss- 
issippi gorge  above  Fort  Snelling  and 
apply  to  it  a  common  unit  expression  of 
the  rate  of  recession  to  deduce  the  time 
elapsed  since  the  last  glacial  epoch.  It 
was  in  1876  that  the  writer's  attention 
was  first  given  to  this  problem,  and  his 
result,  which  was  published  in  1877,  (in 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  state),  differed  remarkably 
from  that  derived  from  a  similar  discus- 
sion of  Niagara  falls,  in  bringing  the  gla- 
cial epoch  so  near  the  present  that  its 
thousands  of  3xars  could  be  counted  on 
the  fingers.  Not  onl^'  has  this  result 
been  accepted  b^^  all  American  geologists, 
but  it  has  been  followed  by  a  recalcula- 
tion (by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert)  of  the  reces- 
sion of  the  falls  of  Niagara  in  the  light 
of  new  ideas  as  to  the  relation  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  that  gorge  to  the  different 
deposits  of  the  region.  This  new  calcula- 
tion has  resulted  in  bringing  about  a  re- 
markable agreement  with  the  date  ob- 
tained by  the  writer  in  1876. 

The  steps  in  the  calculation  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthonv  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  actual  distance  from  the 
angle  of  the  rock-bluff  at  Fort  Snelling 
formed  b3"  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
gorge  with  that  of  the  Minnesota,  is 
eight  miles  and  thirteen  hundred  feet, 
determined  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Hoag. 

.  2.  The  rate  of  recession  per  year, 
based  on  a  careful  inspection  of  early 
descriptions  of  the  falls  from  the  date  of 
their  discovery  by  Hennepin  in  1680,  till 
1857,  is  5.53  feet.  This  is  the  average 
of  three  rates  found  bv  three  different 
calculations. 

3.  The  time  required  for  the  falls  to 
recede  from  Fort  Snelling  to  the  point 
they  occupied  in  1857,  is,  therefore,  7,803 
years. 

Now  let  us  go  one  step  further.     Any 
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one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi valley  from  Minneapolis  to  Hast- 
ings will  have  noticed  that  the  river 
channel,  while  in  general  maintaining  a 
south-southeast  course  between  those 
cities  yet  makes  two  turns  at  right  an- 
gles, one  being  at  Ft.  Snelling  where  the 
Mississippi  united  with  the  old  gorge  of 
the  Minnesota  in  consequence  of,  and  co- 
temporary  with,  the  disturbing  action 
of  the  second  glacial  epoch,  and  the 
other  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  St.  Paul, 
where  it  seems  to  be  shut  out  of  its 
northeastward  course  by  the  presence  of 
Dayton's  bluff.  Prior  to  the  second  gla- 
cial epoch,  and  at  least  since  the  first  (as 
commonly  recognized),  the  Mississippi 
river  turned  westward  at  the  mouth  of 
Bassett*s  creek  where  a  rock-cut  gorge, 
now  filled  with  drift,  can  be  traced  up 
the  valley  to  the  valley  of  lakes  Calhoun 
and  Harriet,  extending  southward  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  Nine-Mile  creek. 
From  this  old  valley  the  Mississippi  was 
crowded  eastward  to  its  present  posit- 
ion by  the  second  glacial  epoch.  But  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  the  ancestral 
course  of  the  river,  prior  to  the  disturb- 
ance that  was  introduced  by  the  glacial 
epochs,  had  already  made  for  itself  a 
gorge  through  Trenton-St.  Peter  forma- 
tions from,  say,  the  mouth  of  Rice  creek, 
where  it  first  encountered  that  obstruc- 
tion, to  Dayton's  blufT,  and  it  is  hence 
reasonable  to  anticipate  the  existence  of 
a  gorge  that  antedated  even  the  Bassett's 
creek  -  Calhoun  -  Harriet  gorge.  Again, 
any  one  familiar  with  the  Mississippi 
river  about  St.  Paul  will  have  noticed 
that  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
width  of  the  gorge  immediately  south  of 
St.  Paul,  which  is  in  a  measure  compar- 
able with  that  which  occurs  at  Fort 
Snelling.  In  other  words  the  angle  made 
at  Dayton's  bluff  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  entrance  of  the  river  there  also  upon 
a  still  older  gorge  than  that  between 


Fort  Snelling  and  St.  Paul,  and  one 
which  lay  athwart  its  northeastward 
direction  of  flow,  and  which  compelled 
it  to  turn  aburptly  southeastward.  The 
existence  of  this  right  angle,  in  the  light 
of  the  explanation  which  has  been  given 
of  that  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  the  widen- 
ing of  the  valley  southward  from  Day- 
ton's bluff  are  very  significant  features. 
If  such  old  valley  was  excavated  by  the 
river  prior  to  the  first  glacial  epoch  it 
can  be  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  it  since  the  time  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata  (the  Trenton  and  the  Hudson 
River)  first  rose  above  the  ocean  so  as 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  dry  land  of 
the  state  requiring  avenues  of  surface 
drainage. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  course  of  the 
river  gorge  below  Dayton's  bluflf,  if  ex- 
tended northerly  in  the  same  direction, 
would  pass  through  a  region  in  Ramsey 
county  which  has  every  appearance  of 
containing  such  a  pre-glacial  gorge.  It 
first  enters  upon  a  rolling  morainic  tract, 
in  northern  St.  Paul,  in  some  of  the  de- 
pressions of  which  there  is  more  than  an 
intimation  that  the  Trenton  limestone 
is  not  there  in  situ;  it  emerges  north- 
ward in  a  low  area  which  is  known  to 
be  underlain  simply  by  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone,  and  which  is  drained  north- 
erly by  a  stream  to  the  present  Missis- 
sippi. Lakes  McCarron,  Johannah,  and 
Long  are  in  the  line  of  this  depression. 
Southwardly  Rice  creek  runs  to  St.  Paul 
draining  its  southern  portion,  and  north- 
wardly Rice  creek  drains  its  northern 
portion,  entering  the  present  Mississippi 
near  Fridley .  Here  is  the  complementary 
phenomenon,  wrought  out  in  nature,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  all  the  facts 
we  possess,  confirmatory  of  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  Mississippi  river  orginalh' 
flowed  directly  from  the  vicinity  of  Frid- 
ley to  the  great  gorge  at  and  below  Day- 
ton's bluff. 
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What  do  we  have  then?  It  appears 
to  afford  us  a  record  of  the  river  between 
the  two  great  glacial  epochs.  That  is 
to  say,  the  river  Mississippi  or  the 
river  Mastodon,  should  it  be  named 
from  the  inhabitant  of  the  country'  who 
may  have  witnessed  the  scene,  was  di- 
verted from  its  original  channel  by  the 
on-coming  of  the  first  glacial  epoch,  and 
was  compelled  to  take  a  more  westerly 
course  through  the  Bassett's  creek-Cal- 
houn-Harriet  passage,  the  Minnesota 
itself,  likewise  embroiled  in  the  events  of 
that  day,  being  buried  in  its  lower 
reaches  and  finding  its  easiest  exit  from 
Mankato  northeastwardly  by  way  of 
the  Cannon  valley  to  the  Mississippi 
river  in  Goodhue  county  or  perhaps 
southward  to  the  Des  Moines  into  Iowa. 
Finally  the  two  rivers,  jointly,  the  ice 
having  receded  sufficiently,  w^ere  allowed 
to  take  their  easiest  and  natural  descent 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  were  precip- 
itated over  the  limestone  brink  opposite 
Dayton^s  bluff  into  the  pre-glacial  gorge. 
Here  began  a  fall  which  we  shall  have  to 
invent  a  name  for,  and  which  receded  up 
stream  past  St.  Paul  to  the  point  in  the 
Minnesota  valley  above  Fort  Snelling  at 
which  the  Trenton  limestone  ceases,  or 
where  the  then  Mississippi  reached  the 
then  Minnesota.  This  recession  took 
place  in  **interglaciar'  time,  but  whether 
it  occupied  all  of  ^'interglaciaF'  time  we 
cannot  say.  The  distance  these  falls 
must  have  receded  was  about  fifteen 
miles.  The  conditions  which  governed 
the  rate  of  recession,  so  far  as  they  per- 
tain to  the  rocky  structure,  are  the  same 
as  those  which  governed  the  recession  of 
the  present  falls  from  Fort  Snelling  to 
their  present  site.  But  those  that  per- 
tain to  the  river  itself  were  different. 
Thus,  as  the  river  was  probably  larger 
the  recession  would  have  been   faster.* 


'See  Mr.  V.  K.  (tranl'n  ctiyH-Uiwidii  of  the  ahnndoned  K<>rKe  of  the 
MiKMiHHiii|ii  near  Miiiiiehahu.    American  (ieuUiKii^t.  Vol.C,  im^e'i. 


The  river  may  have  been  twice  as  large 
as  the  Mississippi  above  Fort  Snelling, 
but  that  would  not  have  reduced  the 
time  by  one-half  The  distance  is  nearly 
twice  greater.  Perhaps  the  greater  dis- 
tance would  more  than  balance  the 
greater  size  of  the  river,  in  reaching  an 
estimate  of  the  time  needed  for  such 
recession.  At  any  rate  we  may  say  that 
the  timethat  elapsed  between  theglacial 
epochs,  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  by  this 
factor  in  the  problem,  could  not  have 
been  much  less  than  ten  thousand  years. 
Such  an  interval  of  time,  judging  from 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
face  of  the  country  since  the  date  of  the 
last  glacial  epoch,  would  have  witnessed 
something  more  than  simply  a  tempor- 
ary and  local  retreat  of  the  ice-border, 
such  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  geo- 
logists to  have  taken  place,  followed  by 
greater  rigor  of  cold  sufficient  to  **  push 
out''  or  **push  up'*  the  moraines  that 
have  been  widel3'  referred  to  the  second 
glacial  epoch.  Such  an  interval  of  time 
would  have  allowed  of  the  occupancy  of 
the  country  by  plants  and  animals,  in- 
cluding man,  and  may  have  been  the 
prime  epoch,  in  all  essential  conditions, 
for  the  flourishing  of  the  Mastodon,  the 
Castoroides,  the  Megalonyx,  and  the 
hairy  elephant. 

As  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
Mississippi  and  its  source,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  discussion,  that  it  is  a 
variable  stream.  The  present  is  only  a 
moment  in  the  long  history  it  has  passed 
through,  and  although  it  appears  to 
be  nearly  uniform  and  permanent  since 
post-glacial  time  began  it  had  been  first 
dried  and  perhaps  exhausted  by  the  sea- 
sons and  suns  of  Carboniferous  and 
Mesozoie  time,  and  again  flooded  by  the 
excessive  precipitation  of  the  successive 
glacial  epochs.  Of  the  exsiccated  condi- 
tions of  the  land  we  have  no  reliable 
data,  since  they  were  obliterated  by  the 
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later  flooded  stages.  But  of  the  late  high 
water  stages  of  the  river  there  remain 
the  terraces  which  border  the  vallev — ^un- 
impeachable  witnesses  of  its  greater 
power,  as  well  as  records  by  which  the 
dates  and  successive  events  of  its  later 
history  may  be  deciphered. 

We  shall  enter  here  but  briefly  on  still 
more  remote  epochs  of  the  history  of  the 
great  Mississippi.  Two  other  distinct 
stages  in  this  history  can  be  made  out, 
and  their  boundaries  defined  by  grand 
geologic  movements,  anterior  to  any- 
thing here  related,  but  their  scene  of 
action  is  largely  beyond  the  limits  of 
Minnesota,  as  are  also  the  physical  fea- 
tures by  which  they  are  indicated. 

Of  the  water  stages  of  its  earlier  his- 
tory we  have  only  general  indications 
based  on  the  geology  of  the  region,  for 
making  some  estimates.  The  great 
changes  in  the  drainage  conditions  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  country  in  pre- 
glacial  time  are  marked  off  by  the  rela- 
tions of  its  older  rocks.  Missing  forma- 
tions imply  dry  land.  Non-conformities 
imply  resubmergence  of  land  which  had 
been  dry,  or  rapid  emergence.  The  ear- 
liest landmarks  which  pointed  toward 
the  then  future  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
are  the  Archaean  highlands,  which  were 
lifted  above  the  ocean  in  northern  Wis- 
consin, on  one  side,  and  the  Archaean 
highlands,  which  rose  in  central  and 
northern  Minnesota,  on  the  other.  The 
ocean  still  rolled  between,  but  in  the 
form  of  an  embayment,  and  in  this  em- 
bayment  were  deposited  the  sediments  of 
Taconic,  or  primordial  time,  occupying  a 
vast  period.  These  primordial  sediments 
form  strata  which  lie  non-comformable 
on  the  Archaean  all  about  th.'it  old  em- 
bayment. It  would  seem  that  this  em- 
baj'ment  had  a  narrow  connection  with 
the  broad  Atlantic  eastward  from  Wis- 
consin and  northern  Michigan  through 
the  region  where  now  lake  Superior  lies. 


for  similar  geological  relations  subsist 
along  the  entire  old  Archaean  shore-line 
from  Minnesota  through  Canada  to  New 
Brunswick.  There  were  islands  near  the 
Archaean  shore,  consisting  of  the  same 
kinds  of  rocks  as  the  main  land.  One 
was  in  northern  Michigan,  several  were 
in  the  region  north  from  lake  Huron,  one 
was  probably  in  the  Adirondack  region 
and  others  wef*e  in  New  England. 

At  the  close  of  Taconic  time  there 
was  a  large  addition  to  the  dry  land  by 
the  upheaval  of  the  Taconic  rocks,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  Taconic  strata  by 
the  compressive  forces  existing  within 
the  earth's  crust.  This  narrowed  the 
Minnesota  embayment,  but  did  not  yet 
shut  it  off  from  the  connection  through 
the  valley  of  lake  Superior.  It  must 
however  have  given  more  size  and  length 
to  any  small  streams  which  flowed  from 
the  Archaean  highlands  on  either  side. 
Some  one  of  those  streams  from  the  west 
must  be  considered  the  infantile  **cradled 
Hercules,*'  the  primordial  embryo  of  the 
father  of  waters.  Where  it  was  located 
we  know  not,  except  that  its  source  was 
on  the  Archaean  area  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  its  waters  entered 
the  narrow  oceanic  channel,  which  still 
united  the  Lake  Superior  basin  with  the 
ocean  through  the  valley  of  the  St.  Croix. 
This  oceanic  expanse  widened  out  south- 
ward. Its  narrowest  place  was  some- 
what north  of  the  mouth  of  Snake  River. 
The  Mississippi  must  hence  have  been  lo- 
cated further  west.  It  probably  joined 
the  post-Taconic  ocean  somewhere  be- 
tween Anoka  and  St.  Cloud. 

Gradually  the  oceanic  depths,  about 
the  shores  of  that  early  continental 
nucleus,  became  filled  with  still  later 
sediments — the  materials  of  the  Cam- 
brian strata — and  in  the  ripeness  of  time 
another  convulsion  brought  them  to  the 
surface  and  added  larger  areas  to  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  infant  Mississippi. 
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This  change  is  also  marked  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  Cambrian 
rocks.  Then  the  Trenton  and  Hudson 
River  formations  gave  their  increments 
to  the  dry  land,  thus  nearly  completing 
the  bounds  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  adding  large  areas  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa.  With  this  last  land-birth  the 
Mississippi  fairly  assumed  fluvial  dimen- 
sions. It  rose  somewhere  in  northern 
Minnesota,  probably  not  manv  miles 
from  the  spot  now  occupied  by  lake 
Itasca,  and  passing  southwardly  sur- 
mounted thelater  and  later  formations ; 
first  the  Taconic,  then  the  Cambrian  and 
lastly  the  Lower  Silurian  (Trenton-Hud- 
son River)  strata,  and  it  began  at  once 
the  excavation  of  the  great  gorge  which 
it  has  occupied,  with  local  and  non-im- 
portant exceptions,  till  the  present.  Its 
mouth  then  was  about  where  Dubuque 
is  situated  now,  and  all  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  valley  were  yet  concealed  in  the 
wide  spread  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  or 
in  that  slowly  narrowing  enclosure  which 
was  finally  reduced,  by  a  repetition  of 
such  changes,  to  what  is  now  known  as 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Now,  having  seen  the  Mississippi 
fairly  launched  as  the  principal  stream  of 
the  continent,  we  can  safely  say  that  it 
unquestionably  maintained  that  rank 
throughout  its  subsequent  history,  and 
we  will  revert  to  some  events  which 
must  have  influenced  its  size  from  time 
to  time  within  Minnesota. 

With  every  increase  of  the  area  to  be 
drained  the  volume  of  discharge  at  its 
mouth  must  have  been  increased.  If  the 
annual  rainfall  varied,  of  course  its 
fluctuations  were  modified  bv  that  ele- 
ment  also.  All  through  Upper  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Carboniferous  and  the  first 
part  of  Mesozoic  time,  Minnesota  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  dry  land,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  surface  decay 
and  erosion,  as  well  as  faunal  and  veg- 


etal habitation  which  the  land  areds 
suffered  in  that  immense  lapse  of  time. 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  land 
animals  or  land  plants  till  Mesozoic  time. 
Some  of  the  articulates  began  to  inhabit 
the  air  in  Carboniferous  time,  and  some 
of  the  vertebrates  in  Mesozoic  time. 
They  basked  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
Archaean  hillsides,  or  were  sheltered  from 
the  tempest  by  forests  of  endogenous 
trees,  and  fed  on  the  foliage  and  fruits  of 
cryptogamous  mosses  or  lichens.  Occa- 
sionally one's  carcass  has  been  preserved 
by  being  buried  in  the  sediments  of  the 
neighboring  ocean,  but  in  all  that  vast 
interval  of  time  we  have  but  the  merest 
intimation  of  the  condition  of  Minne- 
sota. That  the  Mississippi  existed 
through  it  all  we  are  obliged  to  admit, 
or  else  to  deny  the  constancy  of  nature 
and  impeach  the  established  principles  of 
geological  and  meteorological  science.  It 
must  have  excavated  a  deep  channel  in 
the  land,  and  its  waterfalls,  if  it  could 
have  had  any,  must  have  been  carried 
back  to  the  uppermost  limits  of  the 
strata  forming  them  long  before  that 
immense  lapse  of  time  terminated.  It 
must  then  have  had  at  the  last  a  steady 
and  direct  descent  through  a  very  uniform 
channel  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and 
all  its  tributaries  must  have  manifested 
the  same  characters. 

Near  the  close  of  Tertiary  time,  and 
continuing  on  into  Pleistocene  time 
momentous  changes  took  place  in  North 
America,  affectingthe  pln^sical  conditions 
to  such  an  extent  that  thev  were  fatal  to 
the  most  of  the  larger  animals.  Volcanic 
eruptions,  upheaval  of  mountain  ranges, 
precipitation  of  copious  rains,  and  in 
northeastern  North  America  the  accum- 
ulation of  vast  ice-fields,  which  at  length 
began  to  move  as  glaciers  over  the 
country  to  the  south,  bringing  destruc- 
tion to  former  forests,  and  compelling 
the  southward  migration  or  the  annihi- 
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lation  of  the  characteristic  fauna  and 
flora  —  these  events  must  have  added 
materially  to  the  volume  and  erosive 
•power  of  the  Mississippi.  Throughout 
the  first  ice  epoch  the  entire  state  was 
held  in  the  grip  of  a  long  and  terrible 
winter,  and  the  Mississippi  existed  only 
at  a  latitude  south  of  where  the  ice-sheet 
extended.  In  the  interglacial  epoch  the 
forests  and  the  exiled  fauna  returned,  to 
a  large  extent,  and  flourished  through  a 
long,  moist  and  genial  summer.  Through 
this  interval  the  Mastodon,  and  the 
Mammoth,  the  Megalonyx  and  the  Cas- 
toroides  were  co-inhabitants  of  Minne- 
sota. The  river  occupied  at  least  a  part 
of  this  time  in  clearing  out  its  gorge  and 
in  driving  a  bore  through  the  rocks  from 
the  old  Minnesota  valley,  above  Fort 
Snelling,  to  the  mouth  of  Bassett's  creek 
— an  interglacial  recession  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony. 

Again  the  ice  returned  from  the  north- 
west, but  this  time  with  much  less 
thickness  and  with  less  duration  and  less 
severity  of  cold.  This  time  it  barely  ex- 
tended to  the  latitude  of  St.  Paul,  but  as 
an  agent  in  disturbing  the  river  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  it  was  equally  pow- 
erful. It  drove  the  river  from  its  inter- 
glacial gorge  into  its  present  position, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  ice- 
invasion  the  river  below  St.  Paul  was 
swollen  to  giant  proportions.  At  the 
same  time  the  ice  supplied  the  gravel 
which  now  composes  the  terraces  and 
gravel  plains.  This  was  rapidly'  spread 
wherever  the  almost  ubiquitous  torrents 
of  the  dissolving  ice  could  carry  it. 
Probably  within  Hennepin  county,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  epoch  in  its 
severity,  the  volume  of  the  river  at  Min- 
neapolis was  reduced  to  almost  or  quite 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  during  the 
former  ice-age,  but  on  the  removal  of  the 
ice-border  some  miles  further  north  the 
Mississippi  rose  in  all  its  splendor,  carry- 


ing a  vast  flood  of  cold  and  muddy 
water.  This  high  stage  continued,  aug- 
mented at  Fort  Snelling  by  the  swollen 
Minnesota,  until  the  retreat  of  the  ice 
from  the  state,  and  till  the  outlet  of  lake 
Agassiz  was  opened  up  to  discharge  the 
waters  of  the  Red  river  valle3'  toward 
the  north.  The  Mississippi  then  acquired 
very  nearly  the  stage  which  it  has  at  the 
present  time,  and  began  the  excavation 
of  the  post-glacial  gorge  which  extends 
from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  Fort 
Snelling. 

The  accompanying  plates  exhibit  some 
of  the  data  upon  which  this  history  is 
based.  They  show  seven  profile  sections 
across  the  Mississippi  River  between 
Shingle  creek,  which  is  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Minneapolis,  and  Lake  City, 
which  is  seventy-five  miles  below  Min- 
neapolis. They  are  drawn  to  the  same 
scale,  except  figure  3,  in  plate  2,  which 
has  a  reduced  horizontal  scale  in  order 
to  embrace  the  bluff*  of  the  Trenton-St. 
Peter,  t\Velve  miles  west  from  the  Miss- 
issippi at  Lake  City.  Throughout  this 
whole  distance  the  rocks  all  lie  practi- 
cally horizontal,  and  they  maintain  the 
same  attitude  both  east  and  west  from 
the  river  for  many  miles.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  they  once  extended  all 
over  the  area  considered,  and  that  the 
valleys  have  been  cut  down  into  and 
through  the  strata  by  a  long  period  of 
atm  ospheric  exposure  and  fluvial  erosion . 

These  plates  show  the  changes  which 
the  gorge  of  the  Mississippi  takes  on  be- 
tween Minneapolis  and  Lake  City,  and 
also  exhibit  the  varying  relation  of  the 
drift  to  the  rock  bluffs,  as  modified  bv 
the  two  principal  epochs  of  glaciation. 
Above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  inter- 
glacial channel,  from  which  the  river  is 
diverted  at  the  mouth  of  Bassett's 
creek,  is  filled  with  a  fine  brick-clay, 
which  dates  at  least  from  interglacial 
time,  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  clay 
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shows  the  effect  of  pressure  and  disturb- 
ance due  to  the  ice  of  the  last  glacial 
epoch.  This  clay-filled  channel  extends, 
by  way  of  Bassett's  creek  and  lakes 
Calhoun  and  Harriet,  as  explained  in 
the  text,  to  the  Minnesota  valley.  It 
thence  ascends  to  Chaska  and  Carver, 
and  descends  to  and  below  St..  Paul, 
showing  an  uninterrupted  channel  of 
uniform  characters,  all  dating  at  least 
from  interglacial  time.  Just  below  St. 
Paul,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Bassett's 
creek  at  Minneapolis,  are  two  great 
changes  in  the  aspects  of  the  Mississippi's 
channel.  They  are,  however,  changes 
in  contrary  directions.    The  lower  point 


exhibits  in  descending  the  river  an  abrujjt 
transition  to  greater  age,  and  the  upper 
takes  on  the  characters  of  youth.  In 
other  words  the  lower  change  indicates 
the  point  of  entrance  upon  the  pre-glacial 
channel,  and  the  upper  change  indicates 
the  entrance  of  the  river  upon  its  post- 
glacial erosion,  within  which  last  period 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthonv  have  receded 
from  Fort  Snelling  to  Minneapolis. 

The  varying  relation  of  the  river  to 
its  present  and  past  channels,  and  to  the 
glacial  epochs,  is  an  interesting  topic  for 
study,  but  its  full  presentation  cannot 
be  attempted  here.  It  should  constitute 
a  chapter  by  itself 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PIONEER  LIFE  IN  MINNEAPOLIS.— FROM  A  WOMAN'S  STANDPOINT. 


Though  St.  Anthony  in  1850  was  a 
dull  little  town,  yet  it  had  its  incidents 
and  diversions  in  which  all  its  citizens 
felt  a  common  interest.  Brought  to- 
gether from  different  States,  East  and 
South,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  of 
wdely  varying  types  and  conditions,  it 
would  not  have  been  strange  if  a  3'ear 
or  two  at  least  had  been  necessary  to 
blend  the  uncongenial  elements  into 
social  sympathy.  But  a  brief  period  of 
winter  experience  served  the  purpose 
effectually. 

There  were  no  railways,  no  telegraph, 
and  the  Mississippi,  its  only  medium  of 
connection  with  the  outside  world,  was 
a  dreary,  trackless  barrier  of  ice  and 
snow.  New  Englanders,  in  their  airy 
houses,  hastil3'  built  of  unseasoned  lum- 
ber, could  but  sigh  for  their  comfortable 
old  homes,  and  disconsolately  compare 
the  scanty  larder  of  the  new  land  with 
the  royal  one  left  far  behind. 

Pilgrims  from  **fair  Manhada's  sca- 
girt-isle,"  could  not  fail  of  heart-aching, 
memories  of  the  busy  life  of  the  great 
city — its  churches,  libraries,  art  galleries, 
theatres  and  operas — an  especial  aggra- 
vation in  the  fact  that  at  that  very  time, 
in  Castle  Garden,  Jenny  Lind  was  en- 
trancing thousands  with  her  divine  gift 
of  song.  Farmers  from  the  Ohio  valley, 
whose  prescient  eyes  had  discovered 
future  vast  wheat  fields  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  Minnesota,  could  be  forgiven  if,  when 


the  mercurj'  went  down  to  30°  below 
zero,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they 
were  homesick  for  the  more  genial  cli- 
mate and  fairer  homes  down  by  the 
•*  Beautiful  River.'' 

But  all  had  brave  hearts  and,  moved 
b\'  kind  sympathies,  they  joined  efforts 
to  make  the  most  of  their  scantv  re- 
sources,  and  to  render  their  isolated 
society  as  cheerful  as  possible.  Books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  were  not 
lacking.  Harper's  Monthly,  then  in  its 
infancv,  found  its  wav  to  them,  and  the 
few  copies  taken  in  the  town  went  from 
house  to  house,  as  welcome  and  delight- 
ful a  guest  then  as  it  has  ever  been  in  all 
the  long  3'cars  since.  A  solitary  cop3'  of 
Morris'  and  Willis'  charming  Home 
Journal  ioWowtA  a  New  York  subscriber, 
with  its  weekly  feast  of  bright  and  good 
things,  and  perhaps  the  two  dear  old 
poets  were  never  read  with  keener  de- 
light and  appreciation  than  by  their 
loving  admirers  here  at  that  time. 

One  bright  day  something  wonderful 
hap|)cned.  By  the  weekly  mail  a  huge 
packet  came,  out  of  which  emerged 
David  Coppcrfield.  **  Dickens'  new  novel 
has  come,"  flew  from  lip  to  lip,  and 
never  book  received  a  brighter  or 
warmer  welcome.  It  went  the  rounds, 
and,  by  the  time  **  the  ice  went  out,"  the 
book  was  literally  worn  to  rags. 

A  h'ceum  was  instituted  which  helped 
much  to  relieve  the  monotonv  of  the 
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winter.  It  provided  a  course  of  lectures, 
all  by  home  talent,  that  were  quite  as 
good  as  the  average  of  like  efforts  in 
other  places.  They  were  given  by  Revs. 
Neil,  Brown  and  Secombe,  and  lawyers 
North,  Hubbard  and  Atwater.  Mr. 
Brown  came  to  grief,  however.  His  sub- 
ject was  **  Reading  and  Books,"  and  in 
his  list  of  condemned  fiction  he  included 
**  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  Life  was  made  a 
burden  to  him  for  manj"  days,  until  he 
finally  confessed  that  he  had  never  read 
a  word  of  it,  and  his  ear  only  had  been 
caught  be  the  absurd  name.  After  each 
lecture  a  paper,  made  up  by  the  ladies, 
was  read,  which  gave  great  satisfaction. 

If  material  humanity  had  been  half 
as  well  provided  for  as  the  intellectual, 
there  would  have  been  small  cause  of 
complaint.  But  a  glance  at  the  stock 
laid  in  for  the  winter  was  rather  appall- 
ing. The  piece  de  resistance  was  a  huge 
cask  of  Chicago  salt  pork.  This  was 
supplemented  by  stacks  of  dry  codfish, 
kits  of  mackerel,  white  beans,  with  per- 
haps a  small  supply  of  dried  beef  by 
way  of  luxury.  Flour  and  corn  meal, 
coffee  and  tea,  completed  the  list,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  few  luckv  families  who 
had  come  out  early  enough  in  the  spring 
to  make  a  garden  and  raise  their  own 
vegetables.  No  eggs  were  to  be  had 
and  almost  no  milk.  One  hostess 
whose  guests  unreasonably  insisted  on 
milk  for  their  coffee,  did  succeed  in  secur- 
ing three  (juarts  a  week  at  fifty  cents  a 
quart. 

Before  the  river  closed  there  had  been 
occasionally  a  small  supply  of  fresh  beef, 
and  thoughtful  housewives  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  prepare"  a 
supph-  of  mince  meat  for  the  winter,  but 
nothing  fresh  appeared  again  till  about 
the  last  of  February,  when  a  venture- 
some trader  drove  uj)  from  La  Crosse 
with  a  sledge  load  of  fresh  pork,  sausage 
and    venison,   which    was,    i)erhaps,  as 


warmly  welcomed  as  "David  Copper- 
field  *'  had  been.  But  there  were  weary 
weeks  when  one  loathed  the  sight  of 
boiled  salt  pork. 

After  all,  there  were  compensations. 
In  the  first  place,  no  language  can  do 
justice  to  the  rare  purity  and  beauty  of 
the  climate.  The  months  of  October 
and  November  were  one  long,  exquisite 
Indian  summer  with  scarcely  a  cloud  in 
the  sky — rain  nearly  always  falling  in 
the  night— the  air  mild,  soft  and  deli- 
cious. In  a  little  garden  on  Nicollet 
Island  surrounded  by  great  maple  trees, 
amid  the  brush  and  stumps,  squash 
vines  were  still  green  during  the  first 
part  of  November,  and  beets,  turnips 
and  cabbages  were  daily  taken  from  the 
garden.  But  in  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber winter  came  with  a  vengence,  the 
mercury  going  down  to  30°  below  zero. 
The  only  means  of  passage  from  the 
islands  to  the  main  land  had  been  by  a 
*' dugout,"  an  imp  of  a  boat  that  ma- 
liciously turned  over  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  but  which  had  recently 
been  honored  by  carrying  Frederica 
Bremer  across — a  nervous,  timid  woman 
who  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  enter 
the  nast^^  little  rocking  boat. 

One  night  of  30^  below  zero  tempera- 
ture closed  navigation,  but  with  ice  not 
strong  enough  to  travel  on.  The  result 
was  that  Colonel  Stevens  and  his  wife, 
the  onlv  inhabitants  on  the  west  side, 
were  completeh'  isolated,  the  Fort  Snell- 
ing  people  their  nearest  neighbors.  The 
residents  on  Nicollet  Island  were  com- 
pelled to  cross  on  the  floating  logs  in  the 
river,  a  precarious  and  dangerous  under- 
taking, of  which  there  was  ample  proof 
on  the  first  trial.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
stepping  incautiously  on  fi  slippery  log, 
it  turned  over,  and  in  a  second  he  was 
out  of  sight  under  a  mass  of  logs  and 
ice.  He  was  fortunatelv  rescued,  but  be- 
fore  he  could  reach  the  nearest  house  his 
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Noveml>er  passed  and  week  by  week 
New  Englanders  looked  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  ancient  and  beloved 
festival,  but  even  the  sacred  last  Thurs- 
dav  went  bv  without  it,  and  disniav  and 
homesickness  filled  all  hearts.  Our  good 
Governor  must  have  been  of  Scotch  or 
Dutch  pedigree  to  have  overlooked  a 
dut3' of  such  importance;  but  at  last  a 
hint  was  given  him,  a  brief  proclama- 
tion was  forthcoming,  and  the  day  duly 
celebrated.  Divine  service  diflfered  in  no 
.wise  from  old  custom,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  dinners  **what  a  falling  off  was 
there!''  Turkey  iind  goose  there  were 
none,  and  chicken  pie  existed  only  in 
visions  of  past  Thanksgivings.  Pump- 
kins abounded,  but  .'dack !  there  were 
neither  milk  nor  eggs  to  **  furnish  forth  " 
the  pies.  Some  ingenious  housewives 
made  pies  of  chopjKni  cranberries  and 
pumpkin  mixed, but  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. However,  in  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, the  feasts  were  excellent,  as  well 
as  abundant,  as  the  following  mcntt 
testifies:  Stew  of  cove  ovsters,  **  boiled 
dish,"  minus  the  corned  beef,  but  with 
the  most  delicious  vegetables  ever  eaten. 
Baked  pork  and  beans  and  cranberries 
galore,  (the  largest  and  finest  ever  seen, 
only  ten  shillings  per  barrel.)  lM)r  des- 
sert, mince  and  cranberry  i)ies,  dicese, 
nuts  and  coffee. 

The  St.  Charles  Hotel  was  ()])encd  in 
the  autumn  ol  T)(),  and  in  January,  T)!, 
a  great  house-warmingparty  was  given, 
to  which  was  bidden  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  town.  All  were  feasted 
with  the  open-handed  hospitality  that 
has  ever  been  a  happy  characteristic  of 
this  ttity.  The  viands  were  about  the 
same  as  on  Thanksgiving. 

The  guests  were  nearly  all  young 
I)eople  in  gay  s])irits,  and  the  novelty  of 
customs,  differing  from  those  of  the 
Bast,  were  keenlv  enjoved. 

Not  a  grey  head  was  to  be  seen  there, 


or  indeed  any  where,  and  grandparents 
were  almost  imknown.  There  was  one 
dear  old  grandma,  who,  in  a  few  months, 
became  great  grandma,  but,  bless  her, 
she  had  hardly  a  grey  hair  in  her  head, 
and  she  was  as  bright  and  active  as  a 
woman  of  fort  v. 

An  Indian  scare  was  an  added  exj)cri- 
ence  of  the  winter  of  '51,  late  in  Febrii- 
firy.  Through  the  neglect  or  fraud  of 
the  contractor,  the  supplies  for  the  In- 
dians north  of  here  were  frozen  in  doNvn 
the  river,  and  the  most  frightful  distress 
was  the  result — over  two  hundred  In- 
dians frozen  and  starved  to  death.  The 
remainder,  driven  to  desperation,  threat- 
ened vengeance  on  all  the  towns  on  the 
river,  and  much  alarm  prevailed.  But 
Chief  Hole-in-the-Day,  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  whites,  though  deeply  incensed  by 
the  wrongs  done  to  his  people,  kept 
them  in  check  until  he  could  visit  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Anthony.  In  response  to 
his  appeal  generous  sup|)lies  were  sent 
from  both  towns,  and  all  danger  of  hos- 
tilities was  averted. 

The  Indians  were  alwavs  about  the 
town,  and  were  friendly  and  sociable  in 
their  ])eculiarly  cpiiet  way.  They  would 
enter  houses  without  the  least  ceremony, 
going  up  or  down  stairs  as  the  whim 
took  them,  and,  as  they  were  absolutely 
noiseless  in  their  movements,  thev  often 
])roduce(l  alarming  surprises.  They 
rarely,  if  ever,  stole  anything,  but  they 
seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  slv  satisfaction  if 
their  involuntary  hosts  were  frightened 
by  them.  I  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of 
them,  having  been  from  childhood  fii- 
miliar  with  the  friendly  Oneidas  and 
Onoudfigas,  but  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  startling,  to  turn  from  the  stove 
or  table  over  which  I  was  busy,  and  find 
one,  two  or  three  Indians  standing  be- 
fore me,  when  1  had  not  heard  the  faint- 
est footfall,  or  to  suddenlv  encounter 
them  in  the  cellar,  or  walking  about  mv 
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bedrooms  upstairs,  when  I  thought  I 
was  alone  in  the  house.  I  never  could 
quite  fathom  their  motives  for  visiting 
us  as  they  did.  They  would  not  speak 
English,  and  pretended  not  to  under- 
stand it,  but  after  more  experience  of 
**  their  tricks  and  their  manners,**  I  dis- 
covered that  thev  did  understand  more 
or  less  of  what  was  said  to  them.  I  do 
not  remember  that  the  men  ever  made 
gestures  for  gifts,  but  if  I  offered  them 
something  they  liked  they  would  ac- 
knowledge it  with  a  nod.  If  it  did  not 
please  them,  they  rejected  it  with  the 
coolest  grunt  of  disgust. 

The  squaws  would  stay  about  often 
till  invited  to  leave,  and  thev  were  less 
modest  in  the  matter  of  begging.  They 
were  no  more  talkative  than  their  lords, 
but  would  put  their  fingers  on  anything 
they  wanted,  and  take  eagerly,  with 
evident  pleasure,  everything  offered  to 
them,  though  the^'  always  liked  money 
best.  They  had  things  to  sell,  such  as 
l)ead  work,  feathers,  baskets,  etc.,  and 
sometimes  after  food  or  clothing  had 
been  given  them,  they  would  offer  a 
prett\^  basket  in  return,  in  the  nicest 
manner,  always  giving  it  to  a  child  if 
one  were  present. 

They  seemed  to  look  at  young  chil- 
dren with  fond  admiration,  and  a  touch 
of  the  little  white  fingers  was  almost 
the  only  thing  that  would  kindle  a  smile 
on  the  grave,  dusky  faces. 

Our  vear  seemed  to  be  divided  into 
two  sessions  marked  by  two  epochs, 
viz:  when  ** the  river  closed,'' and  when 
**the  ice  went  out."  Between  these, 
stretched  on  the  one  hand,  the  bright 
cold  winter,  when  we  were  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  long  beautiful  summer  and 
autumn,  when  the  **Land-of-the-skv- 
tinted-water,'*  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  earth.  Another  epoch  of  almost 
equal  significance  was  when  **the  logs 


came  down."  The  success  of  **the 
drive"  meant  the  renewal  of  business, 
the  circulation  of  money,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  and  was  consequent^  a 
matter  of  universal  interest,  and  in  the 
spring  was  apt  to  be  the  prominent 
topic  of  conversation.  It  is  interesting 
now  to  recall  how  the  river  then  domi- 
nated the  town.  It  was  everything'. 
Every  enterprise  depended  for  its  vital- 
ity on  what  the  river  could  do  for  it, 
what  it  could  bring  from  the  north  or 
from  the  south — in  other  words,  it  was 
the  great  artery  from  which  more  or  less 
remotelv,  all  the  ramifications  of  busi- 
ness  drew  their  sustenance.  It  is  now 
fondlv  interwoven  in  all  the  associations 
of  those  da  vs. 

And  it  was  beautiful  in  that  earlv 
time — the  one  picturesque  feature  in  the 
fair  quiet  landscape.  Only  those  who 
saw  it,  in  its  pristine  grace  and  loveli- 
ness, before  man  had  laid  his  defacing 
hand  upon  it,  can  have  any  conception 
of  its  surpassing  charm.  M\'  first  view 
of  it  from  a  point  among  the  noble  oaks 
which  then  crowned  Cheever  Hill,  filled 
my  soul  with  delight,  and  imprinted  on 
my  memory  a  radiant  and  unfading  pic- 
ture. On  the  right  hand  lay  the  modest 
little  village  of  St.  Anthony,  to  the  left 
stretched  the  broad  rolling  prairie,  now 
covered  bv  the  citv,  but  then  fair  with 
unbroken  turf  and  scattered  groves. 
Through  the  entire  middle  distance  from 
west  to  east,  flowed  the  bright  river, 
broad  and  placid  in  the  background,  but 
abreast  of  Nicollet  Island,  which  lay  like 
a  gleaming  emerald  ujkmi  its  bosom,  its 
waters  began  to  flash  and  ripi)le  in  more 
and  more  swelling  waves  till,  when  Hen- 
nepin, another  gem  of  an  island,  divided 
its  current,  it  flung  itself  over  the  preci- 
pice to  form,  not  a  sublinre  cataract,  but 
a  broad  and  most  beautiful  water-fall, 
characteristicallv  named  bv  the  Indians 
Minne-ra-ra,   *'  the  Smiling  Water." 
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About  midwav  on  the  western  side 
stood  Spirit  Ishmd,  a  i)ictufesqiie  mass 
of  rock,  crowned  by  trees  and  luxuriant 
vines,  whose  comeliness  was  destroyed 
two  years  later  ])y  an  avalanche  of  logs 
which  a  high  freshet  carried  over  the 
falls,  and  dashed  with  crushing  violence 
against  its  sides.  The  shallow  wnter 
curled  and  murmured  about  its  shore, 
and  then,  again  united  in  a  broad 
stream,  flowed  brightly  thence  in  toss- 
ing, noisy  rapids,  on  its  journey  to  the 
sea.  Under  the  rays  of  the  descending 
sun,  the  upjoer  river  shone  like  burnished 
silver,  while  in  the  ra])ids  the  dancing 
waves  sparkled  with  all  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow. 

The  shores  formed  an  appropriate 
setting  to  the  river.  The  low,  graceftd 
banks  above  the  falls,  with  their  park- 
like sw.irds  and  groves,  and  the  stec]) 
high  bluffs  below,  clothed  with  trees  and 
vines  gorgeous  in  autumn  coloring,  were 
equally  beautiful.  Beyond  the  low  hills 
in  the  far  background  the  setting  sun 
painted  the  western  sky  with  streaming 
rays  of  gold,  flame  and  purple,  while 
Indian  summer  spread  its  pale,  violet 
haze  over  land,  river  and  sky,  softening 
and  blending  all  the  picture — "its  thou- 
sand hues  toned  down  harmoniously." 

The  S])ring  of  1851  was  remarkably 
earlv  and  charming.  The  snow  melted 
awav  in  Februarv,  and  March  was  a 
lovelv  warm  month  in  which  tjardens 
were  ploughed  and  seeds  of  early  vege- 
tables planted. 

The  ice  went  out  of  the  river  al)out 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  a  few  dnys 
later  a  shrill  and  prolonged  whistle  an- 
nounced the  arrival  at  St.  Van]  of  the 
first  boat  of  the  season.  Tills  boat 
brought  among  other  commodities  n  lot 
of  seed  i)otatoes,  that  sold  for  from  one 
dollar  and-a-half  to  two  dollars  a  bushel. 
Forth  wit  ii  nearly  all  the  ground  in  and 
around    town    was   planted  with  them, 


and  visions  of  immense  returns  turned 
the  toil  of  cultivation  into  a  pleasure. 

Nature  responded  with  three  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  tubers  of  the  finest 
cpiality.  Rut,  since  ever\'  one  had  plant- 
ed potatoes,  there  were  almost  no  buy- 
ers, and  twelve  and-a-half  cents  was  the 
highest  price  paid  for  the  few  that  were 
sold.  Nearly  all  other  vegetables  were 
raised  in  abundance,  milk  and  fresh 
meats  became  more  plentiful,  and  life 
generally  more  comfortable,  though  with 
one  serious  drawback.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  female  domestic  help,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  a  da}'  of  laiindr}- 
work,  consequently  ladies  were  com- 
pelled to  do  all  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold. This  was  not  so  dreadful  at  first, 
but  when  the  babies  began  to  come,  and 
no  nurses  nor  servants  could  be  had, 
"for  love  or  money,"  the  mothers  then 
I)lunged  into  the  saddest  exiKTiences  of 
life  in  a  new  country.  Kxcept  to  the 
fortun<'ite  few  who  had  relatives  at  hand 
those  experiences  were  bitterly  cruel. 

Ve  young  mothers,  now  so  tenderly 
guarded  and  nursed,  consider  with 
thankful  joy  the  contrast  between  this 
time  and  that.  Think  of  one  then, 
"fresh  from  the  perilous  birth,"  indebt- 
ed solelv  for  a  few  davs'  care  at  first  to 
the  sweet  kindness  of  a  neighbor,  wlio 
had  few  leisure  moments  from  her  own 
cares  and  toil,  in  less  than  a  week,  tak- 
ing sole  care  of  herself  and  baby,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  week,  in  the 
kitchen  doing  all  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold. And  this  in  Januarv  of  a  fearful!  v 
cold  winter.  Those  were  indeed,  "hard 
times  "  The  thoughtful  young  mother 
might  well,  like  Mary  of  old,  "ponder 
these  things  in  her  heart,"  and  feel  that 
the  .\I1-I"a tiler  must  have  important 
work  for  her  to  do  in  the  world,  for 
surely  nothing  but  His  gracious  love 
and  care  could  have  saved  her  through 
such  ])erils. 
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The  St.  Charles,  the  only  hotel,  was 
closed  for  a  year,  consequently,  visitors, 
either  on  business  or  ])lcasure,  were  en- 
tertained at  private  houses.  As  ladies 
did  their  own  cooking,  and  were  often 
reducetl  to  the  verge  of  desf)air  in  their 
efforts  to  contrive  supplies  for  their 
table,  these  unexpected  guests  some- 
times occasioned  awkward  and  disa- 
greeable,  though  unavoidable,  coiitrc- 
temps.  Though  hostesses  might  be  like 
Eve,  **on  hospitable  thoughts  intent," 
and  to  their  credit  Ik  it  said,  the  spirit 
of  genuine  hospitality  was  never  lack- 
ing, no  matter  how  tight  the  innch,  yet 
the  production  of  an  impromptu  meal 
was  now  and  then,  as  nearly  as  possi})le, 
the  evolving  of  substance  from  a  form- 
less void. 

For  instance,  the  gudeman  goes  off 
to  the  capital  on  business,  saying  he 
cannot  return  to  supi)er.  The  weary 
housewife  remcmlKTs  that  the  bread  box 
is  empty,  the  cupboard  likewise,  but  the 
chance  of  one  long  afternoon  and  even- 
ing of  entire  rest  is  so  tempting  that  she 
*•  flings  care  to  the  winds,*'  and  proceeds 
to  enjoy  a  delicious  rest,  untlisturbed  by 
visions  of  a  hot  stove  and  cream  tartar 
biscuit.  Rut  in  the  gloaming,  when  she 
is  making  her  supper  of  milk  and  crack- 
ers, behold !  the  man  returns  bringing 
three  others  with  him.  Mother  Hub- 
bard is  in  dire  consternation  for  a  sec- 
ond, metaphorically  beats  herself  find 
humbly  cries  men  culpnl  men  culpa!  but 
before  time  has  gone  on  sixty  seconds, 
the  rested  brain  and  hands  are  in  full 
force,  a  fire  kindled,  the  kettle  on,  and 
kneading-board  and  flour  in  place. 

Misfortunes  are  said  to  never  come 
singly,  proof  of  which  in  this  case,  is 
given  bN'  the  cream  tartar  jug  being 
found  emptv.  A  passing  boy  is  hailed 
and  sent  to  a  neighbor  to  borrow,  re- 
turns empty-handed,  and  is  then  hurried 
awav   to  a  drug  store  a  lon^:  distance 


off.  The  consciousness  of  the  four 
hungry  men  waiting  makes  each  mo- 
ment seem  an  hour,  but  the  enforced  de- 
lay gives  time  for  the  preparation  of  an 
extra  dish  or  two,  and  when  at  last  the 
board  is  spread  it  is  with  a  sufl^ciently 
dainty  and  toothsome  repast,  and  gives 
no  indication  of  the  ghastly  poverty  of 
the  cu])board,  nor  of  the  expenditure  of 
nerve  and  vital  force  that  went  into  its 
hasty  pro(lucti(m. 

Another  time,  comes  unex|)ectedly  to 
breakfast  a  dear  old  bachelor  judge,  a 
frecjuent  and  always  welcome  guest, 
though  he  was  apt  to  be  crusty  and  im- 
patient, if  things  went  wrong,  and  some- 
times planted  thorns  in  his  hostess' 
heart  bv  frank  criticisms.  The  break- 
fast  table  was  set  in  the  kitchen,  which 
was  as  fresh  and  sweet  and  bright  as  a 
room  could  be,  and  the  judge  liked  it — 
he  had  been  there  before.  Tufortunatelv 
the  principal  dish  that  morning  hap- 
pened to  be  a  salt  mackerel,  which  he 
did  not  like,  and  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  taste  it,  though  it  was  baked 
in  cream  and  was  reallv  verv  nice. 

While  making  the  most  of  his  toast 
and  coffee,  he  cast  longing  glances  at  a 
sauce  pan  on  the  stove,  and,  finally  for- 
getting himself,  half  rose  from  his  chair 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  contents,  but 
seeing  water  only,  instead  of  the  good 
thing  he  expected,  he  sat  down  with  a 
most  ludicrous  expression  of  disgust  on 
his  face,  hardly  spoke  again,  <ind  went 
away  in  concealed  displeasure.  Nobody 
was  hurt,  however,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
he  was  there  again,  cheerful  and  genial, 
and  forgetting  the  unlucky  mackerel  in 
the  enjoyment  of  some  favorite  dish. 

I  could  give  scores  of  incidents  similar 
to  the  rd)ove,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
i^ive  an  idea  of  the  dilliculties  of  liouse- 
keeping  at  that  time.  .\t  first  there 
were  no  canned  goods  except  cove  oys- 
ters, but  i)eaches  came  very  soon.    These 
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were  an  unspeakable  comfort,  as  being 
always  at  hand  for  emergencies,  as  well 
as  a  relief  from  the  inevitable  cran- 
berries, which  we  had  began  to  detest. 
Everything  for  the  table  was  perforce 
prepared  within  the  household  with  no 
help  from  baker  or  caterer,  which,  added 
to  the  lack  of  servants,  made  that  part 
of  housekeeping  very  laborious  and  har- 
assing. It  is  amusing  now  to  think  of 
the  various  devices  resorted  to  in  the 
struggle  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
market.  Preserves  were  made  of  almost 
everything,  melons,,  cucumbers,  toma- 
toes, wild  grapes,  and  a  nasty  little  fruit 
called  sand  cherries,  and  equal  ingenuity 
went  into  the  manufacture  of  pics,  even 
to  the  substitution  of  cracker  moistened 
with  tartaric  acid  for  apple,  which, 
made  into  a  pie,  **  could  hardly  be  told 
from  real  apple.''  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  this  invention  was  not  extensively 
adopted,  and  that  such  pics  did  not  find 
their  wav  into   **  the  best  societv." 

But,  in  regard  to  some  articles  of 
food,  we  w^ere  quite  as  well  provided 
with  then  as  now,  and  indeed  better  in 
the  matter  of  game.  This  was  very 
abundant,  and,  as  no  game  laws  were  in 
existence,  we  had  a  profusion  of  the 
choicest,  as  soon  as  there  were  hunters 
to  take  it,  and  at  ncarlv  all  seasons  of 
the  vear.  There  were  almost  no  hunters 
at  first,  but  in  a  year  or  two,  rumors  of 
this  country  as  the  sportsman's  para- 
disc,  began  to  spread  ainoad,  and  drew 
many  knights  of  the  rod  and  gun  from 
all  parts  of  the  Tnitcd  States,  and  also 
from  Kngland  and  Scotland.  Lords, 
Sirs  and  llonorablcs  were  *' thick  as 
blackberries,"  and  royal  si)ort  they 
found.  Deer  were  plentiful  within  a  few 
miles  of  town,  and  the  country  was  full 
of  feathered  game  of  nearly  all  khids. 
Hverv  lake  and  stream  abounded  in 
ducks,  and  thousands  of  pigeons  came 
at  harvest  time. 


The  first  residents  on  the  West  Side 
found  sport  right  **  under  their  noses," 
so  to  speak.  Those  living  near  the  river 
among  the  trees  used  to  shoot  pigeons 
immediately  about  the  house,  and  often 
aflbrded  the  amusing  spectacle  of  the 
shooter  coming  to  the  ground  more 
quickh'  than  the  birds. 

Some  men,  who  earlv  established 
homes  on  the  West  Side,  retained  their 
places  of  business  in  St.  Anthony,  re- 
maining there  all  day,  and  returning 
only  at  dinner  time  at  night.  No  doubt 
some  of  them  still  remember  the  pigeon 
])ies,  made  from  birds  shot  before  break- 
fast the  same  morning,  that  used  to  be 
sent  to  them  for  luncheon. 

Grouse  roosted  in  the  trees  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  house,  and  the  whirr 
of  the  pheasant  and  the  twitter  of  bob 
white,  were  daily  heard  in  the  grass 
and  under-brush.  The  pretty,  gentle 
creatures  were  so  fearless  that  we  hated 
to  have  them  killed. 

Deer  used  sometimes  to  dash  through 
the  grove  on  their  way  to  the  springs 
which  lined  the  bluft*s,and  ho w^  delighted 
we  weak  women  were  when  no  men 
were  there  to  harm  the  soft-eyed,  grace- 
ful creatures. 

During  our  ()ccui)ation  of  a  pre- 
emi)tion  shanty,  at  a  point  which  is 
now  Seventh  street  and  Twelfth  avenue 
south,  ({uantities  of  plover  were  shot 
within  twenty  rods  of  the  house  door. 

A  Mr.  Mosseau,  who  lived  on  Lake 
Calhoim,  had  a  son  who  brought  us 
ducks  and  fish  for  two  or  three  3'ears. 
lie  was  a  clever  youngster,  not  yet  in 
his  teens  when  he  first  came,  but  must 
have  been  a  skillful  sportman,  for  he 
nearly  always  brought  us  splendid  red- 
heads and  mallards,  and  also  the  largest 
and  finest  fish. 

The  Mississippi  and  all  its  confluents, 
and  every  lake  and  pond  were  swarming 
with   fish.      The  river  water  was  pure 
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then  and  its  fish  were  of  the  best  quality 
of  fresh  water  fish,  and  of  very  large 
size. 

The  pike,  usually  called  pickerel  here, 
were  uniformly  large,  and  one  weighing 
less  than  eight  or  ten  pounds  we  would 
hardly  look  at.  A  young  lady  fishing 
from  the  river  bank  just  below  Cheev- 
er's,  was  nearh"  pulled  into  the  river  by 
a  twenty-four  pounder.  A  boy  at  some 
distance  heard  her  scream,  and  coming 
to  the  rescue  found  her  prostrate  on  the 
ground  pluckily  holding  fast  to  the  rod, 
but  quite  powerless  to  drag  the  mon- 
ster in. 

Later,  when  Uncle  Sam  let  go  his  grip 
upon  the  West  Side,  Lakes  Calhoun  and 
Harriet  became  the  favorite  fishing 
ground,  and  afforded  glorious  sport  to 
the  followers  of  the  ** gentle  craft/'  The 
** pale  face"  soon  banished  the  a])orig- 
ines — the  wigwams  disappeared,  and  the 
lovely  and  favorite  haunts  of  the  red 
men  knew  them  no  more.  How  tliev 
must  have  hated  to  leave  such  a  spot! 
Whether  or  not  they  had  an\^  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  we  can- 
not tell,  but  they  seemed  always  to  have 
selected  the  most  charming  and  pictur- 
esque situations  for  their  camps. 

However,  the  lakes  possessed  every 
desirable  advantage  besides  ])eauty. 
They  were  not  only  full  of  the  finest  fish, 
but  in  the  adjacent  woodlands  every 
kind  of  game  abounded,  and  a  great 
variety  of  wild  fruits  grew  in  profusion. 
In  many  places  the  trees  were  literally 
impurpled  by  the  masses  of  grapes; 
plums  and  cherries  were  ecpially  al)un- 
dant,  and  of  berries,  especially  straw- 
berries, there  was  no  end.  On  the  north 
shore  of  Calhoun  there  was  a  bed  of  the 
latter  of  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  in 
which  one  could  hardlv  set  foot  witliout 
crushing  the  berries.  Wagon  loads  of 
people  from  town  used  to  resort  there, 
and  return  laden  with  bushels  of  the 


luscious  fruit.  On  the  south  shore  of 
Harriet  may  still  be  seen  the  scattered 
])rogeny  of  the  fruit,  which,  in  that  earl^' 
time,  flushed  the  banks  with  scarlet  and 
filled  the  air  with  delicious  fragrance. 

Various  church  buildings  were  begun 
in  the  year  *51,  by  Baptists,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists  and  Episcopal- 
ians. A  Roman  Catholic  church  had  al- 
ready been  ])uilt,  and  it  had  a  large  and 
prosjxTous  congregation.  Its  members 
were  mostlv  of  French,  or  mixed  French 
and  English  nationality.  Its  priest  was 
a  gentleman  of  refinement,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  earnest  and  devout,  apt  in 
every  good  work,  and  was  universally 
esteemed.  The  other  societies  were 
small  and  feeble,  and  their  churches  were 
built  largely  with  money  contributed 
from  the  East.  The  Rev.  Charles  Se- 
combe,  who  ministered  to  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  was  an  earnest,  devoted 
pastor,  and  he  soon  gathered  about  him 
an  interesting  and  useful  society. 

He  was  a  rather  rigid  Calvinist,  and 
fed  his  people  on  strong  doctrine,  which 
had  a  tendency  ])erhaps  to  draw  his 
own  peoi)le  more  closely  together,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  banish  all  who  pre- 
ferred a  milder  spiritual  diet.  But  he 
was  so  conscientious  and  untiring  in  his' 
work,  so  loyal  and  useful  a  citizen,  and 
such  a  kind  and  pleasant  neighbor,  that 
he  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  all.  He 
is  still  living  and  is  doing  active,  useful 
work  in  a  Western  State  not  much  older 
in  vears  than  this  State  was  when  he 
began  work  in  St.  Anthony. 

The  Baptist  and  Methodist  societies 
earlv  took  the  front  rank  in  moral  and 
religious  influences,  and  sowed  broad- 
cast the  good  seed  that  "brought  forth 
fruit  an  hundred-fold."  Within  two 
vears  each  had  a  commodious  church 
building,  and  each  its  full  proportion  of 
members.  Mr.  Brown,  the  Baptist  ])as- 
tor,  was  a  clever  young  man  of  great 
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promise.  He  was  tall  and  comniandinjG: 
in  person,  and  had  a  fine,  strong  face 
that  needed  only  the  hues  of  health  to 
make  it  handsome. 

Fresh  from  a  New  England  theologi- 
cal seminary,  he  held  the  most  uncom- 
promising views  of  religious  tenets  and 
duties,  especially  that  of  the  stern  puri- 
tan observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
holy  worship  and  nothing  else.  That 
there  was  then  much  careless  disregard 
of  the  day,  no  one  could  deny,  but  it 
was  more  the  result  of  incidental  causes 
than  of  intentional  irreverence  or  unbe- 
lief. The  zealous  young  pastor,  who 
lacked  the  experience  of  life  that  would 
have  made  him  more  lenient  to  sins 
which  were  more  those  of  training 
and  circumstances,  than  of  the  heart, 
preached  constantly  and  faithfully  on 
the  subject,  but  to  Httle  purpose,  for,  to 
a  great  extent,  those  who  most  needed 
his  admonitions,  did  not  come  to  hear 
them. 

But  he  bided  his  time,  and  a  fit  <)i)p<)r- 
tunit}'  soon  offered  itself.  He  was  called 
upon  to  officiate  at  a  jmblic  funeral, 
when  these  innocent,  unwarv  sinners 
filled  the  house,  and,  seizing  the  ])rccious 
chance,  he  thundered  at  them  a  brill- 
iantly  eloquent,  but  unmercifully  scath- 
ing sermon,  on  his  i)et  abhorrence,  even, 
like  another  John  Knox,  hurling  anathe- 
mas at  the  women  for  their  Sunday  dis- 
play of  laundry — the  poor  young  man, 
in  his  bachelor  ignorance  of  the  mys- 
teries of  domestic  economy,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  rites  of  the  wash-tub 
had  ])een  performed  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. At  the  close,  he  apologized  for  the 
inappropriate  sermon,  by  saying  that  it 
was  his  only  chance  to  reach  them. 

With  their  proverbial  good  nature, 
the  ])eople  enjoyed  the  line  ^;ernl()n,  and 
took  the  lashing  with  serene  patience, 
though  no  doul)t  some  thoughtful  souls 
took  in  the  lesson  and  profited  by  it.     It 


is  only  justice  to  Mr.  B.  to  say  that  a 
suitable  and  beautiful  funeral  address 
followed  the  sermon. 

His  health  failed  before  the  end  of  his 
second  winter  here,  and  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  most  useful  work  and  seek  a 
mihler  climate.  He  married  an  Episco- 
l)alian,  and  subsecjuenth'  took  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  never  recov- 
ered his  health  and  died  before  reaching 
middle  life. 

The  Episcopal  Church  had  no  resi- 
dent rector,  but  was  served  in  turn  by 
three  young  priests,  who  had  come  to 
St.  Paid  in  the  jM'evious  year.  They 
formed  a  sort  of  community,  and,  with- 
out taking  absolute  vows,  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  an  almost  monastic  life, 
and  to  the  work  of  fotniding  the  church 
in  this  new  countrv.  Thev  lived  in  a 
tent  at  first,  had  no  domestic,  but  cared 
and  cooked  for  themselves,  and  many 
were  the  jokes  circulated  at  their  ex- 
pense, such  as  their  experience  with  a 
stubborn  cow,  that  objected  to  being 
milked  on  the  wrong  side,  and  thereupon 
settled  matters  bv  a  livelv  use  of  her 
heels;  or  with  an  aggravating  stove 
pipe  that  unjoin  ted  itself  just  in  time  to 
add  its  soot  to  the  boiling  hasty  pud- 
ding; or  untimely  visits  from  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  as  in  the  olden  time,  in  the 
form  of  a  seri)ent.  These  and  many 
others  were  current,  and  the  suflferers 
were  the  first  to  laugh  over  their  mis- 
hai)s,  but  they  went  serenely  on  their 
way,  too  plucky  and  too  earnest  to  be 
daunted  by  trifles. 

That  little  tent  on  the  green  hill-side, 
hallowed  from  the  first  by  daily  pra\'er, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  inception  of  the 
Iipisco])al  Church  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  The  Rev.  I\'ither  (icar,  then  chap- 
lain at  lM)rt  Snelling,  had  held  occa- 
sional services  in  St.  Paul,  but  these 
young  men  were  the  real  pioneers. 
Thev  were  culttired  and  refined,  two  of 
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them  from  families  of  wealth,  but  thev 
forsook  all,  and,  with  the  true  gospel 
spirit,  obeyed  the  sacred  command  to 
**go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature." 

Besides  instituting  and  caring  for  the 
parishes  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony, 
thev  established  missions  on  the  St. 
Croix  as  far  as  Taylor's  Falls,  up  the 
Mississippi  to  Sauk  Rapids,  including 
several  points  midway,  down  the  river 
to  Point  Douglass,  Hastings,  Red  Wing 
and  Wabasha,  up  the  Minnesota  to 
Shakopee,  and  inland  to  Faribault, 
Rosemount  and  other  places.  To  all 
these  points  they  tmveled  on  foot,  both 
summer  and  winter,  holding  services  in 
any  house  or  hut  that  offered,  baptizing 
the  children,  teaching  the  ignorant,  visit- 
ing and  comforting  the  sick  and  afflict- 
ed, and  burying  the  dead.  It  was 
genuine  apostolic  work  performed  in  the 
simple,  true  old  apostolic  way. 

Generous  gifts  of  money  came  to 
them  from  the  P>ast,  which  enabled  them 
to  build  chapels  at  many  of  these  places. 
Mrs.  Sigourney  was  warmly  interested 
in  their  work,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
generous  benefactors.  Besides  money 
she  sent  a  cabinet  organ  to  one  missicm, 
a  communion  service  to  another,  a  li- 
brary for  the  Sunday  School  to  another, 
and  also  many  useful  gifts  for  Christmas 
festivals. 

After  a  few  years  Mr.  Merrick  broke 
down  in  health  and  returned  to  his 
childhood's  home.  He  long  since  passed 
to  his  reward,  but  both  Dr.  Breck  and 
Wilcoxson  were  prCvServed  for  long  lives 
of  Ix^autiful  usefulness,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  behold,  in  part,  the  munificent 
harvest  resulting  from  their  early  toils — 
the  tiny  seed  they  planted  having 
brought  forth  ten  thousand  fold. 

WMthin  the  last  few  years  they  too 
have  been  called  to  the  hOavenly  home, 
but  their  memory  is  kept  green  in   the 


hearts  of  all  who  knew  them,  and  should 
be  kept  so  imto  children's  children. 

I  remember  as  if  it  were  vesterdav, 
on  one  stinging  cold  winter  morning, 
one  or  the  other  dropping  into  my  house 
for  a  brief  rest  after  his  nine-mile  tramp. 
While  taking  his  coffee  and  biscuit,  how 
enthusiastically  he  talked  of  some  s])ecial 
encouragement  they  had  met  with  in 
their  work,  of  the  nice  chapels  they  were 
building,  and  of  how  many  candidates 
for  confirmation  were  already  awaiting 
the  first  visit  of  a  bishop,  with  not  one 
word,  and  evidently  not  a  thought  of 
the  hard,  continual  toil,  and  the  entire 
abnegation  of  self,  which  had  gone  into 
every  step  of  their  progress.  And  I  re- 
member as  well  how  I  stood  in  the  win- 
dow watching,  with  wondering  admira- 
tion, the  tall  (both  men  were  six  feet 
high)  strong,  confident  man  starting 
forth  with  stalwart  stride  and  buoyant 
spirit  on  his  solitary,  cold,  dreary  walk 
of  sixty  miles  to  Sauk  Rapicjs. 

Both  the  spring  of  1852  and  1853 
brought  many  emigrants  to  St.  Anth- 
ony. The  various  professions  and  lines 
of  business  received  solid  accessions,  and 
numbers  of  much  neede<l  day  laborers 
came  at  this  time.  There  were  no  un- 
occui)ie(l  dwellings,  and  many  families 
were  com])e11ed  to  '*camp  out"  until  a 
house  could  be  put  up.  It  was  not  al- 
ways possible  to  do  this  at  once,  for  the 
one  saw  mill  coidd  not  turn  out  lumber 
fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  No 
reserve  hnnber  could  be  accumulated, for 
every  board,  scantling  and  shingle  was 
hauled  awav  as  fast  as  it  came  from  the 
mill,  and  often,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  formed  part  and  j)arcel  of  a  shel- 
ter and  home  for  a  newlv  arrived  familv. 

We  many  times  snw  lumber  de])()sited 
on  a  lot  ill  the  evening,  and  by  noon  of 
the  next  day  a  balloon  frame  with  board 
roof  would  a])pear  in  its  stead,  as  if  by 
magic — the  familiar  stove  j)ipe  sending 
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up  its  wreaths  of  smoke,  telling  of  the 
home  and  family  life  alread}^  established 
below.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
these  humble  dwellings  belonged  only  to 
the  very  poor.  On  the  contrary,  they 
often  sheltered  well-to-do  people,  and 
those  of  education  and  refinement.  One 
often  found  in  such  houses  boxes  of 
books  serving  as  table  and  lounges,  rolls 
of  handsome  carpeting  for  seats  and 
beds,  fine  j)aintings  hanging  on  walls  of 
rough  pine  boards,  while  crates  of  choice 
china  and  glass  had  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  elements  out  of  doors 
till  an  addition  could  be  made  to  the 
house.  Not  infretiucntly  the  carpets 
served  in  the  capacity  of  tapestry  on  the 
walls,  when  an  early  winter  caught  the 
familv  in  an  unfinished  house. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  with 
what  fond  care  plants  and  shrubs  were 
brought  from  the  old  homos  to  adorn 
the  new.  It  was  not  rare  to  see  roses, 
peonies,  lilies,  snow-balls  and  other 
shrubs,  i)lanted  out  in  holes  in  the  sod 
even  before  the  house  went  up. 

A  dear  old  minister  and  his  wife,  who 
came  here  with  a  sickly  child  for  the 
benefit  of  the  climate,  brought  a  cat, 
and  with  it  some  plants  of  catmint,  thus 
thoughtfully  providing  for  feline  ill- 
nesses. Both  the  cat  and  the  mint  were 
the  delight  o(  the  neighbors,  and  the 
mint  was  widely  distributed.  We  were 
sceptical  of  its  medicinal  efficacy  for 
cats,  and  utterh'  scouted  the  old  super- 
stition that  it  was  **  sovereign  for 
babies,"  but  wc  had  been  familiar  with 
its  furry  leaves  and  ])leasant  fragrtince 
from  childhood,  and  with  the  ex(piisitc 
beauty  of  its  tiny  fiowcrs  under  the 
magnifier  in  our  lK)tanical  days,  so  that 
the  humble  little  weed  was  a  bit  of  home 
and  early  associations,  and  could  not 
fail  to  touch  the  heart  with  fond  and 
tender  memories  of  vouthful  davs  and 
vouthful  friends. 


Some  of  the  mint  was  afterward 
planted  at  Lake  Harriet  on  what  was 
known  as  the  Fitch  place,  and  I  found 
plenty  of  it  in  the  woods  near  there  a 
few  vears  since.  If  the  Park  Comniis- 
sion  and  Linden  Heights  improvements 
have  not  rooted  it  out  it  is  there  still. 

Cats  were  very  scarce  at  first,  in  fact 
there  were  only  two  in  the  town,  and, 
though  i)riceless  as  pets,  they  were  use- 
less otherwise,  as  rats  and  mice  were 
unknown.  Dogs  were  also  scarce,  and 
the  only  pets  we  could  get  at  were  the 
little  striped  ground  squirrels,  of  which 
there  were  great  numbers  on  the  prairie. 
Thev  ran  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and 
not  being  molested,  soon  became  per- 
fectlv  tame.  Thev  would  come  at  meal 
time  for  their  food,  asking  for  it  by  sit- 
ting erect  with  their  tiny  fore-paws  ex- 
tended in  an  absurdlv  comical  manner, 
and  if  not  attended  to,  would  jump  to 
our  laps  and  beg  in  a  style  not  to  be  re- 
sisted. After  cramming  themselves  with 
potato,  bread  or  piulding,  the  wise  little 
midgets  would  fill  their  cheek  pouches 
with  corn  from  a  dish  of  it  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  nm  oft'  to  their  nests  to 
de])osit  the  grain,  returning  again  and 
agaiihfor  more. 

But  this  little  pastoral  was  as  brief 
as  it  was  pretty,  for  boys  and  guns  soon 
destroyed  or  drove  awa\'  our  pets,  and 
some  tears  were  shed  when  we  found 
that  their  tameness  and  their  fondness 
for  us  had  been  the  sure  means  of  their 
destruction. 

The  l)irds  also  were  very  tame  as  we 
found  to  our  cost  when  we  came  to  have 
a  garden.  Our  first  sad  experience  was 
with  a  large  patch  of  Champion  of  Eng- 
land peas,  the  vines  of  which  grew  so 
tall  and  luxuriant,  that  they  were  beau- 
tiful to  look  ui)()n.  We  could  not  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  contrasting  harmonv 
of  color  between  the  soft  greeii  of  the 
vines   and   the  bright    plumage    of  the 
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Orioles  that  were  ever  darting  hither 
and  thither  among  the  foliage.  It  was 
a  s^-mphony  in  green,  scarlet  and  gold, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  twittering, 
lively'  songs.  We  were  extremely  careful 
that  our  lively  little  guests  should  not 
be  molested,  we  scattered  grain  about 
the  garden  paths,  and  we  felt  proud  of 
our  power  of  attracting  and  taming  the 
wild  creatures  about  us. 

In  due  time  our  vines  were  loaded 
with  great  plump  pods,  giving  promise 
of  delicious  feasts  of  the  best  peas  ever 
offered  to  the  taste  of  mankind.  The 
day  of  fruition  came,  and  **all  in  the 
dew\'  morning"  we  went  out  to  cull  our 
first  dish  of  peas.  On  grasping  the  fine 
large  pods  they  collapsed  under  the  pres- 
sure, and  were  found  to  be  empty,  and 
not  one  fidl  grown  pea  could  be  found  in 
the  entire  patch. 

On  examination  we  discovered  that 
the  pods  had  been  stripped  o])en  on  one 
side,  and  the  peas  so  skillfnlh'  removed 
as  to  leave  the  pods  uninjured,  and 
hanging  as  if  still  filled  and  intact. 
That  our  pet  Orioles  were  the  robbers 
was  soon  an  undispu table  fact,  reluc- 
tant as  we  were  to  believe  it.  If  the 
canny  little  thieves  had  left  us  even  a 
small  share  of  the  crop,  we  would  have 
accepted  it  thankfully,  and  have  left 
them  unmolested,  but  we  were  not  will- 
ing to  yield  to  such  wholesale  spolia- 
tion, so  we  began  a  system  of  mild  war- 
fare against  the  enemy,  but  had  our 
labor  for  our  pains,  for  we  were  circum- 
vented at  every  ])oint.  Mosquito  net- 
ting was  no  more  of  an  obstacle  in  their 
wav  than  so  much  thistle-down  would 
have  been.  They  perched  fearlessly,  and, 
as  we  imagined,  mockingh%  upon  the 
most  approved  and  fearsome  scare- 
crows, as  if  the}' had  a  i)rc-cmptioii  right 
to  the  ground  and  its  products,  and  we. 
were  the  intruders. 
•  Nothing  short  of  bird  extermination 


could  save  our  peas,  and  that  we  could 
not  think  of,  and  after  a  second  trial  we 
abandoned  to  some  extent  our  pretty, 
tree-encircled  garden  for  one  on  the  open 
prairie. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  emigration  in- 
to the  Territory  was  at  flood-tide,  every 
boat  brought  hundreds  of  people,  and 
all  comfort  and  ])leasure  in  the  trip  up 
the  river  was  at  an  end.  The  first  boats 
were  small  stern-wheelers,  not  noted  for 
speed,  but  they  were  models  of  ease  and 
comfort,  and  the  trip  through  the  lovely 
scener\^  of  the  Mississippi  highlands  was 
delightful.  The  cai)tains  were  gentle- 
men who  considered  the  passengers  as 
guests,  whose  comfort  and  pleasure  they 
were  bound  to  promote  in  every  way 
possible.  They  presided  at  the  table 
with  old-time  punctilious  courtesy,  and 
the  meals  were  taken  leisurely  and 
agreeably  as  if  in  one's  own  home.  As 
the  table  was  furnished  generously  with 
the  best  products  of  the  St.  Louis  mar- 
ket, the  guests  found  themselves  in  such 
good  case  that  no  murmur  of  complaint 
arose  even  when  the  trip  from  Oalena 
consumed  five  days. 

The  negro  servants  were  charming 
with  their  kindly  ways,  and  willing  ser- 
vice, as  if  given  for  love  rather  than 
money — the  old-fashioned,  jolly, care- free 
sort  who  worked  all  day,  and  played 
the  banjo  and  sang  and  danced  all 
night.  There  were  some  very  sweet 
voices  among  them,  and  their  songs 
came  floating  to  our  ears  from  the  lower 
deck,  softened  by  distance  and  mingled 
with  the  gentle  swish  of  the  water  with 
the  most  charming  ctTect.  These  simple, 
impromptu  concerts  added  much  to  the 
])leasures  of  the  trip. 

With  the  general  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence prevailing  throughout  these 
steamers  and  their  management,  there 
was  one  trifling  defect,  such  as  charac- 
terizes i\\\  mundane  aflfairs.     It  was  a 
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lapse  from  strict  morality,  ])ut  it  pro- 
duced fun  enough  to  counteract  all  vex- 
ation felt  bv  its  victims.  Articles  of 
food  or  drink  amongst  the  freight  on 
board  were  ap])ro]3riated  with  the 
most  audacious,  matter-of-fact  coolness. 
Wine,  cider  or  spirits,  were  mysteriously 
turned  into  water,  and  fruit,  syrup, 
pickles,  cheese,  butter  and  the  like,  took 
wings  and  flew  away,  leaving  not  a 
trace  behind,  though  subsequent  de- 
velopments revealed  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  commodities  had  somehow 
found  their  way  to  the  steamer's  pantry. 
Among  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
called  forth  the  lavish  compliments  of 
the  passengers  on  a  certain  trip,  were 
the  fresh,  pure,  sweet  butter,  and  deli- 
cious Hamburg  cheese.  The  latter  was 
,  at  that  time  the  first  favorite  in  liastern 
markets,  and  the  New  Yorkers  at  the 
table  expressed  great  surj^rise  at  finding 
it  in  the  remote  West.  One  young 
couple  oi)enly  congratulated  themselves 
on  having  a  fine  large  cheese  of  that 
brand  among  their  household  freight, 
and  on  the  pleasant  ]3rosi)ect  of  being 
able  in  the  future  to  i)r()cure  it  here,  in- 
stead of  sending  East  for  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  their  cheese 
and  a  big  jar  of  Orleans  Coimty  golden 
butter  were  not  to  be  found  <m  board 
the  boat,  and  it  then  dawned  on  the 
minds  of  the  owners  that  possibly  they 
might  have  been  eating  their  own  butter 
and  cheese.  On  investigation  this  was 
proved  to  be  the  true  explanati(m  of  the 
loss.  The  clerk  ])romptly  paid  for  the 
things  without  a  word  of  apology  or 
remonstrance,  and  he  might  well  do  so. 
He  must  have  chuckled  within  himself 
over  the  simi)licity  of  the  r^astern  green- 
horn who  taxed  him  only  12Vi»  cents  per 
l)oun{l  for  butter  and  10  for  cheese, 
when  the  prices  here  were  30  cents  for 
the  former  and  IS  or  20  for  the  latter. 
With   the  rush   of  emigration    came 


large  and  splendid  side-wheel  steamers, 
which  drove  the  humble  stern- wheelers 
off  the  course,  and  with  them  all  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  river  trip. 
The  immense  crowds  changed  the  whole 
order  of  affairs. 

Polite,  suave  captains  and  clerks  no 
longer  proffered  kind  attentions  to 
guests — no  gentle,  smiling  mamm\'s 
rushed  to  meet  ladies  and  children  with 
simple  devotion  and  service.  There  was 
no  choice  of  rooms  and  no  favored  seats 
at  table.  Indeed,  the  best  of  oflScers 
could  do  nothing  for  such  a  struggling 
mass  of  humanitv,  and  could  onlv  leave 
people  to  fight  their  way  through  as 
best  thev  could.  It  was  literallv  *' first 
come,  first  served,"  and  the  strongest 
and  boldest  got  the  best  of  everything, 
which  was  not  much  of  a  best  at  the 
highest  estimate.  The  waiters  were  un- 
trained, white  servants,  incapable  of 
cojjing  with  a  great  crowd,  and  the\'  be- 
came cross  and  fractious  under  the  pres- 
sure. Meals  were  served  continuously 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  past  mid- 
night, and  for  both  i)assengers  and  ser- 
vants there  was  neither  rest  nor  sleep, 
while  meals  were  to  manv  a  delusion 
and  a  snare. 

A  St.  Paul  lady,  whose  husband  now 
occupies  high  political  position,  and  a 
ladv  of  St.  Anthonv  chanced  to  l>e 
crowded  into  one  small  state-room  to- 
gether, liach  was  traveling  alone  with 
a  young  child,  and  a  detailed  history  of 
their  exi)erience  would  have  drawn  tears 
from  a  stone.  Milk  and  wholesome 
bread  were  e(|ually  unattainable,  and 
how  the  babies  lived  on  such  food  as 
they  had  seemed  miraculous.  Children 
were  not  admitted  to  meals  until  after 
all  the  adults  were  served,  and  when 
these  ladies  reached  the  table  thev 
usiirdh'  found  nothing  left  on  it  but 
sodden  bread  and  the  gravy  left  in  the 
platters  after  the  meat    had    been    de- 
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voured.  Nothing  but  downright  hunger 
could  have  made  it  possible  to  swallow 
those  delicacies  in  the  midst  of  such  un- 
tidiness and  confusion.  Fortunately, 
the  trip  was  a  short  one,  and  the  ])abies 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Both  the  little 
ones  lived  to  Infcome  wives,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  second  generation  of 
native  Minnesotians. 

But  that  jostling,  eager  crowd  which 
robbed  the  river  trip  of  all  its  pleasure 
and  romance,  brought  new  life  and  solid 
prosf>erity  to  the  Territory,  and  St.  An- 
thony, with  other  towns,  began  to  make 
rapid  advances  in  growth  and  popula- 
tion. 

During  these  \'ears  a  new  enterprise 
had  become  of  absorbing  interest  to  its 
citizens.  From  the  first  they  had  looked 
with  longing  e^es  upon  the  rich  and 
beautiful  land  spread  out  before  themuj) 
and  down  the  river  on  its  western  bank. 

From  time  to  time  rumors  had 
reached  them  that  the  government  had 
under  contemplation  important  changes 
touching  the  reservation,  by  which  the 
eastern  half  might,  at  no  distant  <lay, 
be  oi>en  to  settlers  through  purchase  or 
pre-emption.  Even  before  this  had  be- 
come a  direct  probability,  many  had 
attempted  to  secure  portions  of  the  land 
by  means  of  permits  from  the  officers  at 
Fort  Snelling,  and  some  ventures  of  the 
kind  were  made  as  early  as  the  winter 
of  '51  and  ''y2. 

Men,  with  hatchet  in  hand, crossed  the 
ice-bound  river  to  this  Canaan  of  their 
hopes,  and  located  each  his  ** claim"  ])y 
blazing  the  trees  on  its  boundaries. 

Some  nearlv  lost  their  lives  on  these 
expeditions.  Before  they  were  aware, 
the  short  day  closed  in  upon  them,  and 
the  haze  of  twilight  or  a  flurry  of  snow 
would  blot  out  all  pathways,  as  well  as 
distant  objects.  The  nearly  flat,  un- 
broken surface  of  the  land  and  the  uni- 
form size  and  form  of  the  oak  trees,  pre- 


sented no  possible  landmarks,  and  the 
traveler  was  easilv  bewildered,  and  as 
likelv  to  strike  off*  to  the  west  or  south 
as  towards  home.  One  man  found  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  bluff"  half  way  to 
Minnehaha,  and  as  his  only  guide  was 
the  river,  he  was  forced  to  follow  the  sin- 
uosities of  the  bluff*  line  which  doubled 
the  distance.  It  was  15'^  below  zero 
weather,  and  how  terri])le  that  tramp 
was,  through  trackless  snow,  trees,  un- 
derbrui^h  and  two  or  three  ravines,  no 
language  can  fitly  describe. 

Another  individual  went  over  and 
*' blazed  a  claim,"  which  included  the 
ground  on  which  the  West  Hotel  now 
stands.  He  had  resolved  to  })e  prudent 
and  start  for  home  long  before  dark,  but 
before  four  o'clock  a  foggy  mist  settled 
around  him,  and  totally  olnscured  every 
object.  He  set  out,  as  he  su])posed,  in  a 
direct  line  for  the  open  river,  realizing  at 
once  that  the  roar  of  the  T^'alls  was  his 
only  safe  guide,  but  he  tramped  round 
and  round  five  dreadful  hours  before  he 
caught  a  sound  of  the  Falls,  and  was 
able  to  trace  his  wav  home. 

Most  of  these  hare-brained  attempts 
however,  were  fruitless,  though  others 
were  made  frequently.  In  '52  a  trial  of 
scpiatter  sovereignty  was  made  by 
several  families  who  became  actual  resi- 
dents on  the  reserve.  Of  course  such  a 
settlement  was  boldlv  illegal,  but  it 
formed  an  interesting  jncture  to  look 
upon.  The  locality  was  one  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  It  was  a  broad  ex- 
pause  of  the  richest  natural  greensward, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  fine  trees, 
and  stretching  in  a  lovel v,  graceful  slope 
down  to  the  river.  With  the  cos v  little 
cabins  nestling  among  its  greenery,  it 
seemed  a  mimic  (irand-Pre,  ])eaceful  and 
happy  in  .Arcadian  simplicity,  where, 

"Ncitlicr  lojks  had  tlicv  on  their  chxns.  nor  bars 
to  their  windows: 
But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day." 
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Its  existence,  however,  was  a  brief 
one.  A  new  commander  came  to  Fort 
SnelHng,  whose  ideas  of  military  duty 
were  of  the  strictest,  and  he  could  not 
tolerate  such  unlawful  occupation  of 
territory  under  his  control,  so  he  sent  a 
squad  of  soldiers  to  warn  the  people  off, 
and  afterward  to  burn  the  buildings. 

But  through  various  agencies,  resi- 
dents continued  to  locate  homes  on  the 
west  side,  and,  when  Governor  Ramsey 
decreed  the  organization  of  Hennepin 
county,  a  village  nearly  as  populous  as 
St.  Anthonv,  had  come  into  existence. 
As  St.  Anthonv  was  in  Ramsev  countv, 
the  new  town  naturallv  became  the 
countv  seat  of  the  new  countv.  The 
matter  of  giving  a  name  to  the  town 
now  came  up,  and  an  exciting  discussion 
arose. 

Our  neighbors  down  the  river  as- 
sumed for  us  the  name  of  All  Saints,  and 
continued  to  use  it  imtil  the  question 
was  finally  decided.  In  view  of  the 
large  water  privileges  some  wished  it 
named  Lowell.  The  name  of  Albion 
met  with  so  much  favor  that  it  was 
really  put  on  record  by  the  county  clerk, 
but  it  was  rejected  b\'  the  majority. 
Winona  was  also  proposed,  and  was 
warmlv  advocated  bv  those  who  wished 
the  Indian  names  to  be  preserved,  but  it 
did  not  meet  with  general  approval. 

Col.  John  H.  Stevens,  who  had  the 
best  right  to  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
matter,  preferred  the  name  of  Hennepin 
for  the  town,  and  that  of  Snelling  for 
the  county,  but  he  was  overruled,  and 
the  decision  was  ])()stponed  for  a  time. 

At  last  the  ])roblem  was  solved  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Hoag,  who,  next  to  Coh)nel 
Stevens,  cherished  the  most  sanguine 
hoi)es  of  the  future  greatness  of  tlie  in- 
fant town,  and  who  considered  tlie  selec- 
tion of  a  suital)le  name  of  the  gravest 
importance.  In  the  watches  of  the 
night  a  happy  inspiration  revealed    the 


name.  In  running  over  his  list  of  names 
that  of  Indianapolis,  with  its  soft  ryth- 
mic flow  of  vowels,  caught  his  ear.  He 
had  been  tr\^ing  to  form  a  compound  of 
Indian  s\dlables,  and  had  failed  to  com- 
plete a  harmonious  whole,  but  **apolis" 
instantaneously  furnished  the  missing 
link,  and  the  name  Minneapolis  was 
born  at  that  moment,  finished,  polished, 
significant,  musical,  and  altogether 
lovelv.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  it  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  suffrage. 

For  the  next  three  years  Hennepin 
county  was  a  sort  of  battle-field,  or  it 
might  be  compared  to  a  gold  mine,  so 
many  rushed  in  witli  such  intense  eager- 
ness to  gain  a  foot-hold  in  it,  who  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  any  and  everything,  if 
1)3'  so  doing  the}'  could  gain  a  share  of 
its  treasures.  Emigration  had  increased 
enormously,  and  people  rushed  to  this 
county  as  to  a  new  HI  Dorado.  Not 
only  did  the  magnificent  water  power 
attract  capitalists  and  manufacturers 
to  the  town,  but  large  numbers  of  farm- 
ers crowded  in  to  get  possession  of 
lands  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  extra- 
ordinary fertility.  After  the  pre-emp- 
tions were  completed  in  'oo,  it  was  said 
that,  except  the  school  lands,  every 
quarter  section  in  the  county  was  occu- 
pied by  actual  settlers. 

But  their  possession  was  gained  at 
the  cost  of  much  anxiety,  suffering  and 
even  of  danger,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  land  adjacent  to  Minneapolis.  The 
])re-emption  laws  were  hedged  about 
with  so  many  and  such  minute  technical- 
ities that  they  were  often  misunderstood, 
or  some  seemingly  unimi)ortant  require- 
ment was  overlooked,  which  would  have 
been  of  no  consec|uence  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness matters;  ])nt  now,  when  dishonest 
and  greedy  sharks  were  on  the  watch  to 
take  advantage  of  the  least  defect,  they 
were  of  the  first  imi)ortance. 

It  was  not  safe  to  leaveapre-«mption 
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delight  of  possessing  the  coveted  land, 
which  seemed  well  worth  all  it  had  cost 
them.  It  was  truly  **a  goodh'  land, 
and  a  fair/*  and  people  could  exultingly 
chant  with  the  psalmist,  **the  lines  arc 
fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  I 
have  a  goodly  heritage.''  They  could 
also  say  of  it,  as  Greatheart  did  of  his 
vallej',  that  **it  was  of  a  fruitful  soil, 
and  brought  forth  by  handfulls.'* 

All  nature  seemed  in  sympathy  with 
the  joy  of  mankind,  for  a  lovelier  spring 
never  dawned  upon  earth.  A  heavy 
snow  fell  in  March,  but  b^'  the  20th  of 
April  **the  winter  was  over  and  gone, 
and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  had 
come.'*  The  skies  were  deeply'  blue,  and 
the  air  delightfully  soft  and  mild.  On 
the  night  of  the  23rd,  a  sweet  summer 
rain  fell,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  Ver\^  soon  the  prairie  was 
beautiful  with  richest  verdure  and 
flowers,  and  vast  numbers  of  birds  filled 
the  air  with  music.  Pigeons,  grouse 
and  plover  were  familiar  neighbors,  feed- 
ing fearlessly  with  the  chickens,  for  there 
were  no  enemies  to  molest  them.  I*eace 
and  plenty  reigned,  and  life,  in  the  little 
pre-emption  shanty,  enfolded  by  nature's 
fairest  forms  and  influences,  was  an  idyl, 
sweet  enough  to  inspire  a  poet's  pen. 
Some  infelicities  of  course  were  inter- 
woven in  this  simple,  homely  romance. 
The  rain  often  fell  on  sleeping  faces,  sand 
sifted  in  and  sprinkled  the  steaks,  or 
spoiled  the  cream,  but  on  the  whole 
things  were  very  nice  and  comfortable. 

The  pre-emption  of  the  lands  of  Hen- 
nepin county  was  mostly  completed 
within  this  vear. 

As  150,000,  out  of  nearly  ITO.OOO 
acres,  were  occupied  by  actual  settlers, 
among  whom  was  a  large  number  of 
thrifty,  intelligent  farmers,  the  county 
from  the  first  took  the  front  rank  in 
wealth  and  population.  Minneapolis, 
with  such  a  solid  basis  of  support  at  her 


back,  and  relieved  from  the  incubus  of 
pre-emption  difliculties,  now  began  to 
make  gigantic  strides  in  the  wa3'  of  ex- 
pansion and  wealth.  Business  blocks, 
hotels,  mills  and  manufactories,  were 
rapidh'  erected,  while  schools,  churches 
and  handsome  dwellings,  kept  even  pace 
with  them. 

The  year  fifty-six  was  one  of  great 
prosperity,  money  was  plentiful  and 
everv  one  felt  rich.  Toil  and  cares 
pressed  less  heavily,  the  conditions  of 
domestic  life  were  more  free  tind  bounti- 
ful, and  with  more  leisure  for  both  social 
and  intellectual  pleasures,  life  was  per- 
haps as  bright  and  happy  here  as  in  any 
place  in  the  world. 

A  portion  of  J^amsey  counts',  which 
included  St.  Anthonv,  had  been  annexed 
to  that  of  Hennepin,  and  the  two  towns 
became  practical!}'  and  socialh'  the  same 
as  one,  though  they  were  not  iniited 
under  one  name  till  some  vears  later. 
Private  parties  were  given  then  as  fre- 
quently as  now,  compared  with  the 
population,  and  were  in  every  respect 
quite  as  ])leasant.  EverA'  luxurv  for  the 
table  cotdd  at  this  time  Ije  easily  pro- 
cured. 

But  the  bright  days  of  prosperity  did 
not  continue  long;  reverses,  heavy  and 
])itter,came  making  man^' who  had  r>een 
rich,  abjecth'  poor.  Much  of  the  land 
obtained  through  so  many  difficulties, 
was  lost  by  mortgage  or  sold  for  almost 
nothing,  and  the  next  few  years  were 
marked  by  gloom  and  discouragement. 
In  addition  to  the  severe  financial  de- 
I)rcssi()n,  one  terrible  public  disaster  fol- 
lowed another,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the 
citv  was  doomed  to  destruction.  **  Men's 
hearts  failed  them  for  fear,"  and  manv 
became  discouraged  and  departed  to 
other  States,  though  eventualh',  nearly 
all  returned.  The  remainder,  however, 
struggled  bravely  on,  working  hard  .and 
practicing    the    closest    economy,    and 
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waiting  patiently  for  the  darkness  to 
pass  awa3'.  Thev  have  their  reward 
now  in  seeing  the  little  village  of  their 
early  love,  and  the  scene  of  their  long 
and  steadfast  toil,  transformed  into  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  beautiful 
cities  of  the  world. 

The  Judge  heretofore  alluded  to  was  B.  B. 
Meeker,  one  of  the  Territorial  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  below  St.  Anthony,  and  early  identified  him- 
self with  that  town.  He  was  one  of  the  few,  who, 
at  that  period,  prophesied  of,  and  firmly  believed 
in,  the  ultimate  prosperity  and  large  future 
growth  of  this  city .  He  was  often  derided  and 
laughed  at  for  his  sanguine  visions  and  hopes,  but 
nothing  could  shake  his  confidence,  and  even 
through  the  darkest  days  of  the  "hard  times," 
when  the  bottom  seemed  to  drop  out  of  every- 
thing, he  held  unflinchingly  to  his  opinion. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  one  bright, 
warm  autumn  day  when  I  was  driving  over  the 


prairie.  Somewhere  about  what  is  now  Eighth 
street  and  Twelfth  avenue  south,  I  came  upon  him 
lying  on  the  turf,  supporting  his  head  on  one 
hand,  and  gazing  about  with  a  rapt,  thoughtful 
expression  on  his  face.  The  spot  was  a  broad, 
open  space,  somewhat  elevated, from  whencecould 
be  seen  a  fine,  extended  landscape.  His  first  words 
to  me  were,  "What  a  beautiful  country  it  is!" 
He  came  to  the  side  of  my  buggy,  and  talked  for 
some  time  in  the  old,  hopeful  strain,  (he  knew 
that  his  listener  was  in  full  sympathy  with  him  on 
this  point)  8a3'ing  that  he  believed  he  should  live 
to  see  all  that  vicinity  covered  with  buildings. 

Evidently,  a  change  for  the  better  was  taking 
place,  and  he  felt  almost  sure  that  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  would  follow. 
Pointing  to  the  old  University  building  in  the  dis- 
tance, he  said:  "And  that  will  sometime  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  Minnesota." 

I  believe  that,  in  his  imagination  then,  he  saw 
Minneapolis  just  as  we  see  it  in  realty  to-day. 

He  died  two  months  later,  very  suddenly,  in 
Milwaukee,  where  he  had  halted  on  his  journey  td 
the  East. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


MUNICIPAL  HISTORY. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  first  settlers  of  what  is  now  Min- 
neapolis, were  mostly  from  the  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  Two 
or  three  families  of  Canadian  French 
were  living  on  the  site  when  the  first 
settlement  really  commenced  in  1848-9, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  few  families  from  the 
State  of  Maine.  Ramsey  county  was 
organized  b^'  an  act  approved  October 
27, 1849,  and  embraced  that  part  of  the 
present  site  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  Hennepin  county,  embracing  the 
present  site  of  the  main  part  of  the  city, 
was  organized  March  6,  1852,  (al- 
though by  a  singular  typographical 
error,  the  act  appears  in  the  printed 
copies  to  have  been  approved  in  1825). 
The  countv  was  annexed  to  Ramsev  for 
judicial  purposes.  At  the  legislative  ses- 
sion in  1856,  Hennepin  county  was  ex- 
tended across  the  Mississippi  river,  in- 
cluding that  part  of  the  present  site  of 
the  city  which  lies  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  river.  At  the  same  session, 
and  by  the  same  act,  the  county  build- 
ings were  located  on  block  seventy-two, 
in  the  town  of  Minneapolis,  where  they 
have  continued  to  the  present  time. 

March  1,  1856,  an  act  was  approved 
by  Governor  Gorman  incorporating  the 
town  of  Minneapolis.  This  act  pro- 
vided to  embrace  within  the  town  limits 


as  follows:  ** Beginning  at  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  line  be- 
tween sections  ten  and  fifteen  intersects 
said  river,  thence  west  on  said  line  be- 
tween sections  ten  and  fifteen  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  fifteen, 
thence  south  on  section  line  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  section  twent3^- 
seven,  thence  east  on  the  south  line  of 
section  twent^'-seven,  twenty-six  and 
twenty-five  to  the  Mississippi  River; 
thence  up  said  river  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning.'' It  will  thus  be  seen  that  its 
original  boundaries  embraced  but  a 
small  part  of  the  present  city.  When 
the  act  was  passed,  however,  the  terri- 
torv  included  within  the  town  limits 
was  deemed  ample  to  serve  for  the  next 
twenty -five  or  thirty  years. 

The  town  was  divided  into  four 
wards.  The  act  provided  for  a  Town 
Council,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  three  Trustees,  of 
whom  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  to 
be  I^resident.  One  Trustee  was  to  be 
resident  of,  and  elected  in  each  ward, 
and  three  constituted  a  quorum.  They 
were  empowered  to  establish  by-laws, 
ordinances,  rules  and  regulations,  to 
govern  the  town,  regulate  and  improve 
streets,  alleys  and  sidewalks,  lev3^  taxes 
and    assessments,    establish    fire    com- 
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panics,  markets,  etc.,  to  appoint  proper 
officers  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
corporation,  and  generally,  to  have  the 
rights  and  perform  the  duties  incident 
to  municipal  corporations.  Under  such 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  government 
did  the  town  continue  until  the  granting 
of  the  city  charter  in  1865.  The  first 
settlers,  as  before  remarked,  were  mainly 
from  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  and  accustomed  to  self  govern- 
ment, under  similar  laws.  Crime  was 
infrequent.  Paupers  were  few.  The 
vast  and  complicated  machinery,  neces- 
sary to  run  a  great  cit^',  which  has  since 
grown  up,  was  then  unknown.  If  any 
schemes  were  on  foot  to  subserve  per- 
sonal interests  among  officials,  they 
were  quickly  discovered  and  nipped  in 
the  bud.  The  principles  embodied  in  the 
charter  of  the  town,  were,  in  the  main, 
embodied  in  the  charter  to  the  city. 
But  the  changes,  and  modifications  of 
those  principles  in  the  growth  of  the 
city  to  175,000  population  have  been 
numerous. 

Writing  the  history  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
as  it  exists  to-daj',  involves  the  histor}' 
of  two  separate  and  distinct  cities. 
They  were  separated  it  is  true,  in  bound- 
ary only  by  the  Mississippi  River,  but 
were  under  distinct  municipal  organiza- 
tions, until  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
cities  as  hereinafter  stated. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1855,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate 
the  cit3'  of  St.  Anthony.  It  embraced 
that  i3ortion  of  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  which  lies  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  city  was 
divided  into  three  wards,  with  two 
Aldermen  from  a  ward.  The  Citv  Coun- 
cil  consisted  of  the  Mavor  and  Alder- 
men.  The  charter  conferred  on  the 
Council  the  usual  powers  incident  to 
municipal  corporations.    At  the  time  of 


the  granting  of  the  charter,  the  city  was 
supposed  to  contain  from  2,500  to  3,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  some  quarters,  es- 
pecially in  the  East,  no  small  amount  of 
ridicule  was  cast  on  its  premature  am- 
bition in  assuming  city  airs.  But  its 
subsequent  progress  demonstrated  that 
the  step  was  not  unwise,  especially  in 
view  of  the  economical  manner  in  which 
municipal  affairs  were  then  managed. 
And  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
incor])Qration  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
at  a  later  date.  Under  the  charter 
above  mentioned,  the  city  progressed 
without  notevvorthN'  incident,  until 
1872,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis. 

In  the  meantime,  the  town  of  Minne- 
apolis on  the  west  side  of  the  river  had 
continued  to  grow.  In  1858,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  charter  granted  in  1856, 
a  town  government  was  organized  with 
a  Council,  of  which  H.  T.  Welles  was 
President.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  July  20th,  1858.  The 
Councillors  in  the  several  wards  were: 
Isaac  I.  I^ewis,  First  ward ;  Chas.  Hoag, 
Second  ward;  William  Garland,  Third 
ward,  and  Edward  Hedderly,  Fourth 
ward.  Mr.  Todd  was  chosen  Clerk,  but 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  was 
succeeded  by  G.Henrv  Hamilton,  and  1), 
Morrison  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Mr. 
I^ewis. 

In  1859,  a  new  Council  was  elected. 
Councillors,  J.  O.  Weld,  C.  H.  Pettit,  N.  S. 
Walker,  and  H.  E.  Mann;  Cyrus  Beede, 
President.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  Secre- 
tary' till  November,  1858,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  C.  L.  Savory  was  elected  in 
his  place.  This  board  continued  in  office 
till  1861,  when  a  new  board  was  elected. 
It  did  not,  however,  serve  a  long  time, 
for  in  consequence  of  certain  defects  in 
the  charter,  and  the  undue  exj)ense  of 
administration,  the  charter  of  incoqio- 
ration  was  repealed  at  the  I/Cgislative 
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session  of  1862,  and  the  administration 
reverted  to  the  town  government  prc- 
viousl}'  existing. 

In  1864,  the  Legislature  ])assed  an 
act  giving  enlarged  powers  to  the  super- 
visors of  the  town  of  Minneapolis  with- 
in certain  defined  limits,  and  also  to  cer- 
tain officers  therein.  Under  this  act, 
and  certain  amendments  thereto,  at  the 
I^egislative  session  in  1865,  the  town 
was  governed  until  the  enactment  of  the 
citv  charter  in  1867.  The  first  board  of 
supervisors,  under  these  acts,  consisted 
of  S.  H.  Mattison,  E.  B.  Ames,  Miles 
Hills,  and  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  Clerk. 
The  second,  Col.  C.  Aldrich,  George  A. 
Brackett,  and  O,  M.  Larawav.  The 
third,  E.  S.  Jones,  J.  M.  Eustis,  and  R. 
P.  Russell.  Under  these  men  the  town 
continued,  until  the  enactment  of  the 
citv  charter  in  1867.* 

The  Legislature  of  1866  passed  an 
act  approved  March  2,  1866,  granting 
a  charter  to  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
The  limits  defined  in  the  charter  are  as 
follows,  viz:  Sections  thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  the  east  half  of  section 
twenty-one,  and  sections  twenty-two, 
twent^'-three,  twent^'-four,  twenty-five, 
twentv-six  and  twentv-seven,  all  in 
township  twenty-nine,  north  of  range 
twentv-four  west.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  cit\'  limits  embraced  the  city  of 
St.  Anthon\',  but  for  certain  purposes 
(mlv,  as  the  latter  citv  still  retained  its 
corporate  existence.  It  was  the  first 
step  towards  a  consolidation  which 
occurred  six  vears  later. 

The  city  was  divided  into  eight 
wards,  four  of  which  were  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  other  four 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

It  may  here  be  noted,  tlint  the  location  as  to 
points  of  the  compass  above  ^^jiven  arc  not  strictly 
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correct,  as  for  a  short  distance  here  the  river  runs 
more  nearh'  cast.  But  as  its  general  course  is 
south,  for  convenience  it  has  been  customarv  to 
speak  of  them,  when  referring  to  either  division, 
to  use  the  tenns  Kast,  or  West  MinneaiM>1is. 

The  elective  officers  of  the  city  were. 
Mayor,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Cit\' 
Justice  and  two  Aldermen  for  each  ward. 
All  other  officers  necessarv  for  the  man- 
agement  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  city  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  common  council, 
which  consisted  of  the  Aldermen.  Bv 
this  charter,  the  usual  powers  incident 
to  municipal  corporations,  were  granted 
to  the  Mayor  and  common  council. 
For  the  purposes  of  education,  improve- 
ment of  streets,  and  taxation  for  s])ecial 
purposes,  provided  in  the  charter,  the 
city  was  divided  into  two  districts,  the 
first  being  the  four  wards  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  the  second  that  portion 
of  the  city  on  the  west  side.  And  all 
public  pro|)erty  being  in  either  division, 
at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  char- 
ter, was  to  belong  to  such  division. 
And  the  debts  and  obligations  of  each 
division  at  such  time,  were  to-  be  as- 
sumed by  each  respectively.  And  the 
common  council  had  power  to  levy 
taxes  to  pay  such  debts,  provided  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Aldermen  of  each  division 
voted  for  the  lew  of  the  same. 

It  was  further  provided  that,  **  the 
school  s\stem  heretofore  in  force, in  each 
of  said  districts  shall  remain  the  same, 
excei)t  that,"  etc.,  the  exception  l>eing 
that  in  both  districts,  *'The  Board  of 
liducation  of  the  City  of  St.  Anthony," 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  **  The  Board 
of  I'^ducation  of  the  First  District  of 
Minneai)olis,"  and  *' The  Hoard  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Town  of  Minneapolis," 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  styled,  as 
"  The  Board  of  Fducation  of  the  Second 
District  of  Minneapolis."  Further  pro- 
visions were  made  lor  the  acceptance  of 
the  chnrter,  bv  the  voters   of  both  dis- 
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tricts,  and  if  the  charter  was  accepted, 
the  functions  of  the  citv  council  of  the 
city  of  St.  Anthony  were  to  cease,  and 
also  those  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
town  of  Minneapolis. 

Thus  was,  to  this  extent,  the  union  of 
the  two  cities  consummated.  Neither 
yielded  its  name,  neither  did  either  yield, 
so  much  as  it  did,  without  grave  consid- 
eration. But  it  w^as  a  large  step  in  ad- 
vance, of  what  seemed  to  disinterested 
observers  for  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
two  cities.  And  the  result  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  action. 

It  required,  however,  but  a  few  years 
experience  to  demonstrate  that  a  more 
perfect  tfnion  would  prove  mutually  ad- 
vantageous. The  interests  of  the  two 
cities  were  almost  identical.  Municipal 
government  could  be  administered  more 
efficiently  and  economically,  under  a 
single  head  and  name ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  cities  be  thereby  greath^  strength- 
ened. These  were  controlling  considera- 
tions, and  their  force  was  conceded  bv 
all.  Only  a  single  reason,  and  that  of  a 
sentimental,  rather  than  a  practical  na- 
ture, was  urged  against  the  union — the 
name.  St.  Anthony  had  the  advantage 
and  i)restige  of  a  historical  name,  and 
in  an\'  event  the  name  of  the  Falls  must 
always  remain  the  same.  On  tlie  other 
hand  the  i)eople  of  Minneapolis  had  be- 
come equally  attached  to  the  name  of 
their  city.  It  had  grown  far  more 
rapidly  than  St.  Anthony,  and  con- 
tained much  the  largest  population. 
After  much  discussion,  the  advantages 
of  a  union  became  so  manifest,  that  St. 
Anthon3'  gracefully  yielded  licr  claim  in 
favor  of  Minneapolis,  and  a  legislative 
act  was  approved  February  28,  1872, 
consolidating  the  two  cities  under  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Minncaj^olis.  Hy 
the  same  act  the  boundaries  of  the  citv 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  were  en- 
larged  ayd    the    city  divided    into    ten 


wards.  The  former  city  of  St.  Anthony 
was  called  the  East  Division  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  the  territory  lying  south  and 
west  of  the  river,  the  West  Division. 
Two  Aldermen  were  to  be  elected  for 
each  ward,  and  to  hold  office  for  two 
years.  These  Aldermen  constituted  the 
Citv  Council. 

Provision  was  also  made  that  the 
public  property  then  existing  in  each 
division  should  continue  to  belong  to 
such  division,  and  the  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  each  of  the  former  cities  should 
be  paid  res}>ectively  In-  the  divisions  to 
which  they  belonged. 

The  consolidation  of  the  cities  thus 
formed,  worked  successfully  and  har- 
moniously, and  with  little,  if  any,  fric- 
tion between  the  two  divisions.  It  is 
an  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which 
Western  x>eople  adapt  themselves  to 
changed  municipal  government  and  i)o- 
litical  conditions.  To-day  there  are 
thousands  of  residents — perhaps  indeed, 
a  majority — who  have  never  heard  that 
the  present  city  is  composed  of  two 
cities,  under  separate  and  distinct  mu- 
nicipal governments. 

And  it  is  by  no  means  improbal>le 
that  the  example  of  the  consolidation  of 
these  two  municipalities,  which  was 
effected  more  than  fifteen  vears  since 
with  such  gratifying  success,  ma3'  at  no 
distant  da}-  be  followed  by  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  with  equally  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

The  cliarter  of  1872,  above  men- 
tioned, has  formed  the  basis  of  the  city 
government  since.  Amendments  have 
frecjuently  been  made  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  a  rapidly  growing  city,  and  one 
new  depiirtment  of  especial  importance 
has  been  added — the  establishment  of 
a  park  system — which  was  scarcely 
thought  of  but  a  few  years  since.  This 
will  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place. 
Aside  from  this,  it  is  deemed  ininecessarv 
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to  go  into  further  particulars  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  city.  It 
does  not  differ  material! v  from  that  of 
many  other  Western  cities,  the  general 
features  of  which  are  familiar  to  nearly 
all  our  citizens.  And  to  those  desiring 
further  particulars,  the  statutes,  charter 
and  ordinances,  are  of  easy  access. 

It  is  believed  that  a  record  of  the 
names  of  those  who  have  served  as  city 
officers  and  Aldermen  from  the  first 
organization  of  a  city  government  in  St. 
Anthony,  to  the  present  time,  will  not 
he  without  interest.  All  these  men  have, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  aided  in  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  city.  Near- 
Iv  half  of  them  have  already  joined 
**the  great  majority" — the  survivors 
have  witnessed  the  building  of  a  city, 
which,  for  the  brief  time  since  its  found- 
ing, has  no  equal  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  For  the  record,  to  the  year 
1881,  we  are  indebted  to  Xeill's  History 
of  Hennepin  County,  the  balance  is  com- 
piled from  official  sources. 

CITY    OFFICERS   OF'    ST.  .\NTHONV. 

The  first  Council  or^j^aiiized  .\pril  KUh,  ISo*"). 
H.  T.  Welles,  Max'or.  Aldcrinen,  Fii-st  ward— 
Benjamin  N.  S|)encer,  one  year;  John  Orth,  two 
years.  Second  ward  —  Daniel  Stanchficld,  one- 
year;  Edward  Lippincott,  two  years.  Third 
ward— Caleb  Dorr,  one  year;  Kubt.W.Cuinniings, 
two  years.  Ofticers  appointed  by  the  Council 
were — \y.  F.  Brawley,  City  Clerk;  Ira  Kingsley, 
Treasurer;  S.  \V.  I'^arnhani,  .\ssessor;  Ik'ujaniin 
Hrown,  Marshall;  H.  S.  Hall,  City  Attorney; 
Isaac  Gilpfitrick,  Sui^rvisor  of  Streets;  1;.  H. 
.\ash,  Collector  of  Taxes;  C.  H.  Chapman,  City 
Surveyor;  L.  Host  wick,  City  Justice.  .Appoint- 
ments, mostly  to  fill  vacancies  were— 0.  I'.  Hrott, 
Assessor;  Benjamin  Brown,  Collector;  H.  B.  Nash. 
\yeigh  Master;  JC.  H.  B.  Nash,  Treasurer;  \y.  H. 
Townsend,  SujKTvisor  of  Streets;  J.  B.  Gilbert, 
.Vsscssor;  H.  Hechtman,  Supervisor  of  Streets, 
soon  succeeded  bv  }.  M.  Brewer;  Sctli  Turner, 
Marshal  and  Collector. 

I'lrst  Regular  IJIcctioii,  April  7i/i,  ISJfi — 

.Mvaren  .\llcu.  Mayor.  Aldermen  —  William 
Fewer.  I'irsi  ward;  .\.  D.  I''(>stcr.  Second  ward; 
Davi<l  A.  Si'combc.  Third  ward.      .Xppoitilcd    ofii- 


eers— W.  F.  Brawley,  Clerk  and  Comptroller; 
Richard  Fewer,  Treasurer;  Sctli  Turner,  Assessor 
and  Supervisor  of  Streets;  J.  Chapman,  Marshal 
and  Collector;  J.  S.  Demmon,  City  Attorney;  J. 
M.  Brewer,  Supervisor;  Lardner  Bostwick,  City 
Justice.  Subsequent  appointments— Scth  Turner, 
resiji^ned,  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Brewer,  and  he  by 
Henry  Whipple;  Seth  Turner,  Marshal  and  Col- 
lector; I).  B.  Dorman,  Treasurer.  August  12th, 
the  ordinance  combining  the  office  of  Marshal  and 
Collector,  was  rei^ealed,  and  L.  W.  Stratton  was 
appointed  Collector.  Mayor  Allen  resigned,  and 
D.  A.  Secoml)e,  Mayor,  pro  tem.,  served  out  tlic 
term.  William  Lochrcn,  City  Altome\',  in  plac^ 
of  Demmon,  resigned. 

Second  Election,  April  (ith,  1857— 

Ke-division  of  the  city  in  four  wards.  William 
W.  Wales,  Mayor.  Aldermen — Daniel  Knoblauch, 
First  ward ;  L.  W.  Johnson,  Second^  William 
McHcrron,  Third;  John  C.  Johnson,  Fourth.  Ai>- 
pointcd  officers — W.  F.  Brawley,  Clerk  and  Comi>- 
trollcr;  N.  Kellogg,  Assessor;  L.  W.  Stratton, 
Collector;  J.  M.  Brewer,  Supervisor,  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  W.  A.  Kowell;  G.  .\.  Nourse,  Attorney'; 
U.S.  Temple,  Marshal. 

May  22nd,  1H57.  \.  D.  Foster,  Alderman,  re- 
signed. March  22nd,  ISoS,  Moses  Whittier,  ai>- 
pointed  Supervisor  in  i)lace  of  Kowell,  resigned. 
Special  election  .\pril  25th,  1857,  William  Dugas, 
.Mderman,  First  ward.  He  resigned  March  22nd, 
1858. 

Third  Election,  April  3th,  1858— 

Orrin  Curtis.  Mayor.  Aldennen— Daniel  Knob- 
lauch, First  Ward;  James  Crowe,  Second,  for  one 
year;  (ieorge  W.  Thurbcr,  Second,  for  two  years; 
James  McMullen,  Third  ;  R.  W.  Cummings,  Fourth. 
Appointed  officers — W.  F.  Brawley,  Clerk ;  Moses 
Whittier,  Supervisor;  H.  S.  Temple,  Marshal;  L. 
W.  Stratton,  Collector;  ().  Curtis,  Treasurer;  D. 
M.  Demmon,  Attorney;  C.  H.  Shaw.  Surveyor; 
F.  W.  Cutler,  .\ssessor.  July  6th,  John  Armstrong, 
Marshal.  Fire  Department— D.  B.  Dorman,  Chief 
Fngincer;  K.  W.  Cunmiings,  First  Assistant;  S. 
W.  Farnham,  Second  .\ssistant. 


Fourth  Election,  April  16th,  1S59 

().  Curtis,  Mavor.  .\ldermen — Henrv  Hc*cht- 
man.  I'irst  ward;  William  Lochren,  Second;  John 
Pomcroy,  Third  ;  Benjamin  Parker,  Fourth.  Aj)- 
l>ointc(l  officers— W.  W.  Wales,  Clerk;  C.  D.  Dorr, 
.\s6cssor;  D.  B.  Dorman.  .\ssistant  Assessor; 
Moses  Whilticr.  Supervisor  of  Streets;  James 
White.  .Xssistaul;  I'ranklin  Clark.  Surveyor;  N. 
H.  Ilcmiup.  .\ttorncy ;  John  .Vrmstrong,  Marshal. 
June  20th,  John  Orth,  Alderman,  First   ward,  in 
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place  of  Knoblauch,    resigned.     December    2 1st, 
Lardncr  Best  wick,  City  Justice,  resigned. 

Fifih  Election,  April  2nd,  I860- 

K.  B.  Graves,  Mayor.  Aldermen— E.  W. Cutler. 
First  ward,  one  year;  Henry  Hechtman,  two 
3 ears;  Richard  Fewer,  Second,  one  year;  William 
Lochren,  two  years;  O.  T.  Leavitt,  Third,  one 
year;  Charles  Crawford,  two  years;  J.  S.  Pills- 
bury,  Fourth,  one  year;  J.  H.  Murphy,  two  years. 
Appointed  officers— W.  W.  Wales,  Clerk ;  John  Bab- 
cock,  Treasurer;  Daniel  Edwards,  Assessor;  J.  H. 
Noble,  Marshal;  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  Attorney;  W.  A. 
Townscnd,  Supervisor;  J.  A.  Armstrong,  Col- 
lector; Charles  Henry  and  Solon  Armstrong, 
Justices  of  the  Peace;  D.  Schofield  and  W.  Moliter, 
Constables;  E.  S.  Brown,  Chief  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment. December  8th,  1860,  A.  Rowell,  Collector, 
vice  J.  A.  Armstrong. 

Sixth  Election,  April  3rd,  1861— 

O.  C.  .Merriman,  Mayor.  Aldermen — Peter 
Weingart,  First  ward;  Richard  Fewer,  Second 
ward ;  O.  T.  Swctt,  Third  ward ;  J.  S.  Pillsbury, 
Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers — W.  W.  Wales, 
Clerk;  D.  B.  Dorman,  Treasurer,  succeeded  by 
John  Babcock;  Daniel  Edwards,  Assessor;  J.  H. 
Noble,  Marshal;  J.  B.  Gilfillan.  Attorney;  Charles 
T.  Stiason,  Sui)ervisor;  William  Lashclls,  Con- 
stable. June  17th,  X.  H.  Hemiup,  Collector,  vice 
Rowell,  resigned;  Dan  M.  Demmon,  Alderman 
Second  ward,  vice  William  Lochren,  resigned; 
John  Dunham,  Chief  of  Fire  Department.  July 
2nd,  R.  P.  Graves,  Treasurer,  vice  Balx:ock,  re- 
signed. September  16th,  W.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Chief  of  Fire  Department,  vice  Dunham.  Decem- 
ber Uh,  1861,  David  Edwards,  Collector,  vice 
Hemiup,  resigned. 

Seventh  Election,  April,  1862— 

Records  from  April,  1865  to  June,  are  missing, 
and  it  is  probable  there  are  omissions  in  conse- 
quence. O.  C.  Merriman,  Mayor.  Aldermen,  in- 
cluding those  holding  over— J.  S.  Pillsbury,  Dan 
M.  Demmon,  Richard  Fewer,  Peter  Weing.irt,  An- 
drews, Blakeman,  Bemhard,  T.M.Rohan,  Charles 
T.  Simms,  to  fill  vacancy.  Appointed  officers— W. 
W.  Wales,  City  Clerk;  D.  Edwards,  Assessor; 
William  Lashells,  Supervisor;  E.  Lipi)encott,  Mar- 
shal, vice  Noble,  resigned. 

Eighth  Election,  April  7th,  1863— 

E.  S.  Brown,  Mayor.  Aldermen— W.  M.  Lash- 
ells, First  ward,  two  years;  J.  L.  Newman,  Second 
ward,  two  years;  Charles  F.  Simms,  Third  ward, 
two  years;  S.  W.  F'arnham,  Fourth  ward,  two 
years.  Appointed  officers — W.  W.  Wales,  il'xty 
Clerk;  E.  Ortman,  Treasurer;   I).   Edwards,  As- 


sessor; N.  H.  Miner,  Attorney;  William  Fewer, 
City  Justice,  vice  Charles  Henry;  M.  B.  Rollins, 
Marshal ;  John  McAuliff,  Constable,  vice  D.  Scho- 
field ;  D.  Edwards,  Supervisor.  June  11th,  E.  Lip- 
pincott.  Chief  Engineer,  vice  W.  H.  Chamberlain, 
resigned.  May  6th,  E.  Lippencott,  City  Marshal, 
vice  Rollins,  not  having  qualified.  August  15th, 
Dan  M.  Demmon,  City  Clerk,  vice  W.  W.  Wales, 
resigned ;  Baldwin  Brown,  Alderman,  Second 
ward,  vice  Dan  M.  Demmon,  resigned.  October 
8th,  Joseph  Van  Eman,  Collector. 

Sinth  Election,  April  5th,  1864— 

O.  C.  Merriman,  Mayor.  Aldermen— T.  M. 
Bohen,  First  ward;  L.  B.  Schrum,  Second;  T.J. 
Tuttle,  Third;  W.  T.  Cahill,  Fourth.  Appointed 
officers — Dan  M.  Demmon,  City  Clerk;  James  A. 
Lovejoy,  Treasurer;  David  Edwards,  Assessor; 
Edward  Lipi)encott,  Marshal;  Dan  M.  Demmon 
and  William  Spooner,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  W. 
M.  Lashells  and  P^dward  Lippencott,  Constables. 
May  14-th,  George  Richards,  Supervisor.  June 
7th,  E.  W.  Cutler,  Alderman,  Third  ward,  to  fill 
vacancy.  June  14-th,  Isaac  Crowe.  Alderman, 
Third  ward,  L.  B.  Schrum,  resigned.  November 
19th,  John  M.  Cushing,  Supervisor,  vice  Richards, 
deceased.  January  6th,  1865,  J.  M.  Shepherd, 
l)reviously  appointed  Marshal,  to  fill  vacanc}', 
resigned . 

Tenth  Election,  April,  1S65 — 

William*  W.  Wales,  Mayor.  Aldermen — Louis 
Vorwerk,  First  ward;  John  M.  Cushing,  Second ; 
Elijah  Moulton,  Third  ;  William  Gleason,  Fourth. 
Api)ointed  officers— Dan  M.  Demmon,  City  Clerk; 
James  A.  Lovejoy,  Treasurer;  G.  G.  Loomis,  As- 
sessor; J.  T.  Butterfield,  Justice,  to  fill  vacancy; 
M.  W.  Getchell,  Marshal.  May  16th,  J.  S.  Lane, 
Chief  Engineer  Fire  Department ;  W.  A.  Rowell, 
First  Assistant;  Peter  Thielen,  Second.  May 
19th,  D.  P.  Spafford,  Supervisor,  succeeded  by  L. 
D.  White;  M.  W.  Getchell,  Assessor,  vice  Loomis, 
deceased.  October  7th,  L.  D.  White,  Sujiervisor, 
resigned,  succeeded  by  David  Van  Deren. 

Eleventh  Election,  April  3rd,  1866 — 

().  C.  Merriman,  Mayor.  Aldermen — Houbert 
Weljer,  First  ward;  L.  B.  Schrum,  Second  ward; 
Thomas  J.  Tuttle,  Third  ward;  John  H.  Ann- 
strong,  Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers— Dan 
M.  Demmon,  Citv  Clerk  •Samuel  H.  Chute,  Treas- 
urer; David  Edwards,  Assessor;  Dan  M.  Demmon 
and  Charles  Henry,  Justices  for  two  years;  Jolui 
\l.  Cushing  and  William  Spooner,  Constables  for 
two  years.  May  U'Jnd,  William  Lochren,  City 
Attorney.  July  13th,  M.  W.  Getchell,  Marshal, 
holding  over,  resigned;  Jose])h  Van  lunan,  Super- 
visor, resigned  July  1911i. 
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Twelfth  Kkctiun.  April  2mL  1867— 

().  C.  Mcrrimaii,  Mayor.  Aldermen — T.  M. 
Holmn,  First  ward;  (filbert  B.  Dake,  Second 
ward ;  James  S.  Lane,  Third  ward ;  George  D. 
Perkins,  Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers — Dan 
M.  Demmon,  City  Clerk;  Fdward  S.  Brown, 
Treasurer;  Peter  Thielen,  Assessor;  William  l-K>ch- 
ren,  Attornej-;  Anson  Northrup,  Sui^rvisor; 
Michael  Hoy,  Marshal;  Charles  Lamb}',  City 
Justice  for  one  year;  William  M.  Lashells  and 
John  Abell,  Constables  for  one  year. 

rUirtcenih  Ukciiotu  April  7th,  1S68— 

Winthrop  Young,  Mji^'or.  Aldermen — Nicholas 
Kisch,  First  ward;  L.  B.  Schrum,  Second  ward; 
J.  B.  Gilfillan,  Third  ward,  full  term;  D.  M,  Dem- 
mon, Third  ward,  to  fill  vacancy;  James  A.  Love- 
joy,  Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers —William 
Lochren,  City  Clerk;  E.  S.  Brown,  Treasurer; 
Peter  Thielen,  Assessor;  Michael  Hoy,  Marshal; 
W.  W.  Woodburj'  and  Charles  Lamby,  City  Jus- 
tices; Henr\'  Weimalt  and  John  Aljel,  Constables. 
June  2nd,  Michael  Hoy,  Supervisor;  B.  M.  Van 
Alstine,  Chief  Engineer  Fire  Department;  James 
McMullen  and  Baldwin  Brown,  Assistants. 
March  16th,  Peter  Thielen,  City  Clerk,  vice  Wil- 
liam Lochren. 

Fourteenth  Election,  April  6th,  1S69— 

W.  W.  McNair,  Mavor.  Aldermen-T.  M.  Bo- 
han,  I'^'irst  ward ;  Patrick  Kennedy,  Second  ward  ; 
M.  W.  Getchell,  Third  ward;  J.  M.*Pomeroy, 
Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers — Peter  Thielen, 
City  Clerk;  H.  S.  Brown,  Treasurer;  C.  F.  Smith, 
Assessor;  William  Lochren.  Attorney;  Michael 
Hoy,  Marshal.  May  4-th,  D.  M.  Demmon,  Chief 
Engineer  Fire  Department:  Robert  Hasty  and 
I^onard  C.  Smith,  Assistants.  Ma^'  Gth,  Michael 
Hoy,  Sujjervisor  of  Streets,  with  authority  to  i\\y- 
point  an  assistant. 

Fifteenth  Flection,  April  5th,  1S70— 

W.  W.  McNair,  Nfayor.  Aldermen —  Phillip 
Pick,  First  ward;  G.  B.  Dake,  Second  ward;  S.  H. 
Chute,  Third  ward;  Thomas  Moulton,  Fourth 
ward.  Appointed  officers— Peter  Thielen,  City 
Clerk:  E.  Ortman,  Treasurer:  L.  C.  Smith,  Assist- 
ant Treasurer:  J.  B.  Gilfillan.  Attorney:  Michncl 
Hoy,  NL'irshal ;  William  L.  Lashells  and  P.  j.  Tliie- 
Itu,  Justices;  John  Merchant  and  Michael  Kyan, 
Constables.     Ma\'  .'5rd.  V.  IL  Warneke,  Supervisor. 

Sixteenth  nwl  inst  IClcctioii,  April  7th,   1S71 — 

\\.  S.  Brown.  Mayor.  .Vldernien — T.  M.  Bolian, 
I'^irst  Weird:  Patrick  Kennedy.  Second  war»l:  M. 
W.(*fCtchell.Thinl  ward;  Charles  I'.  Smith,  Fourth 
ward,  .\ppointed  officers— Solon  .\rmstroug,City 
Cleik;    Ivrnesl  Orlm.-iu,  Trcisurcr;    M.  C.  While, 


Assessor;  Mathias  Weir  and  Anton  Grethcn,  Con- 
stables; Theodore  Hess,  Supervisor,  First  ward; 
Charles  Mills,  Sujiervisor,  Second  ward.  Way 
2nd,  Solon  Armstrong,  Justice,  vice  Thielen,  de- 
ceased; James  S.  Lane,  Chief  Engineer  F^irc  De- 
partment. 

OFFICIAL   ROSTER    OF    THE   CITY    OF    MINNE- 
APOLIS. 

In  18G7,  the  cit\'  of  Minneapolis  was 
organized.  The  first  officers  were  elected 
February  19th,  1867,  and  took  the  offi- 
cial oath  at  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
Februar\'  26th,  following.  The  elected 
officers  who  formed  the  first  City  Coun- 
cil were:  I).  Morrison,  Mavor.  Alder- 
men — William  H.  Gaslin,  Henry  Oswald 
iind  F.  L.  Morse,  First  ward ;  Hugh  G. 
Harrison,  S.  H.  Mattison  and  N.  B.Hill, 
Second  ward;  George  A.  Brackett,  R. 
Price  and  O.  B.  King,  Third  ward ;  Isaac 
Atwater,  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  and  G.  Scheit- 
lin,  Fourth  ward;  Charles  H.  Woods, 
Cit\' Justice.  F.  R.  H.  Cornell  was  elect- 
ed President,  and  F.L.Morse,  Vice-Pres- 
ident. Upon  drawing  1)3*  lot  for  the 
term  of  office  as  Aldermen,  the  result 
was  as  follows :  For  the  one  year  term, 
Morse,  Harrison,  Brackett  and  Atwater; 
for  two  3'ears  term,  Gaslin,  Mattison, 
Price  and  Cornell;  three  years  term, 
Oswald,  Hill,  King  and  Scheitlin.  Ap- 
l)ointcd  officers — Thomas  Hale  Williams, 
City  Clerk;  D.  R.  Barber,  Assessor. 
March  9th,  H.  H.  Brackett,  Chief  of 
Police;  S.H.King,  City  Surveyor;  Chas. 
E.  Flandrau,  City  Attorney;  A.  J.  Mc- 
Dougall,  Street  Commissioner.  March 
i6tli,  the  Council  designated  the  bounds 
constituting  the  fire  limits,  fixed  upon 
the  amount  of  bond  rcciuired  of  the  sev- 
eral officers,  and  awarded  the  city  print- 
ing to  T.  S.  King  of  the  Atlas  Printing 
Coni])any.  .\t  tlie  same  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  employ  four  ])oHcemen  at 
sixty  dollars  per  month.  Several  new 
oMices  were  created  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  a  niunber  of  ordinances 
added  for  the  better  government  of  the 
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city.  A  Board  of  Health  was  estab- 
lished, and  Dr.  Lindley  appointed  Health 
Officer.  The  amount  required  in  the 
City  Treasurer's  bond  was  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

First  Regular  Election,  April  7th,  1S68^ 

H.  O.  Harnson,  Mayor.  Aldernicn — First 
ward,  Frank  L.  Morse;  Second,  John  H.  Thomp- 
son; Third,  George  A.  Brackctt;  Fourth,  Isaac 
Atwater.  Appointed  officers—Thomas  Hale  Wil- 
liams, City  Clerk;  O.  M.  Laraway,  Treasurer; 
John  Vander  Horck,  Comptroller;  W.  D.  Webb, 
Attorney;  S.  H.  King,  Street  Commissioner; 
Daniel  L.  Day,  Chief  of  Police;  D.  R.  Barl>er,  As- 
sessor, vice  King,  resigned. 

Second  Election,  April  6th,  1869— 

D.  Morrison,  Mayor.  Aldermen  —  F.  Beebe, 
First  ward;  C.  B.  Heffelfinger,  Second;  (i.  M. 
Stickney,  Third;  Charles  Clark,  Fourth;  H.  A. 
Partridge  and  D.  Morgan,  City  Justices.  Ap- 
pointed officers— Thomas  Hale  Williams,  City 
Clerk;  O.  M.  Laraway,  Treasurer;  J.  Vander 
Horck,  Comptroller;  J.  M.  Shaw,  Attornej';  O.  L. 
Dudley,  Constable;  J.  B.  Clongh,  Street  Commis- 
sioner;  H.  H.  Brackett,  Chief  of  Police. 

Third  Election,  April  3th,  1870— 

K.B.Ames,  Mayor.  Aldermen — Henry  Oswald. 
First  ward;  S.  H.  Mattison,  Second;  C.  M.  Lor- 
ing,  Third ;  G.  E.  Huy,  Fourth.  Appointed  offi- 
cers—Thomas Hale  Williams,  City  Clerk;  O.  M. 
Laraway,  Treasurer;  J.  Vander  Horck,  Comp- 
troller; R.  D.  Rich,  Constable;  J.  M.  Shaw,  At 
tomey;  J.  B.  Clough,  Surveyor  and  Street  Com- 
missioner, succeeded  by  M.Van  Duzen,  May  6th. 
February  27th,  1871,  D.  K.  Barber  was  appointed 
Assessor,  to  fill  vacancy. 

Fourth  Election,  April  7th,  1871— 

E.  B.  Ames,  Mayor.  Aldermen— P.  L.  Morse, 
Firet  ward;  A.  M.  Reid,  Second;  ().  A.  Prav, 
Third;  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Fourth;  J.  L.  Himes  and 
H.  G.  Hicks,  City  Justices.  Appointed  officers — 
Thomas  Hale  Williams,  City  Clerk;  Charles  Dar- 
row,  Treasurer;  John  Vander  Horck, Comptroller; 
D.  R.  Barber,  Assessor;  J.  M.  Shaw,  Attorney;  J. 
L.  Himes  and  H.  O.  Hicks,  Justices;  J.  I).  Rich, 
Constable;  Cortex  L.  Peck,  Chief  of  Police.  July 
5th,  A.  H.  Young,  Attorney,  vice  Shaw,  resigned ; 
William  F.  Cahill,  Alderman  First  ward,  to  fill 
vacancy.  September  0th,  O.  M.  Laraw«iy,  Treas- 
urer, vice  Darrow. 

Previous  to  the  next  annual  election, 
the  cities    of  Minneapolis  and   St.  An- 


thony were  united  by  an  act  of  the  State 
Legislature,  approved  February  28th, 
1872. 

April  9th,  1872,  the  new  Council  was 
organized.  The  officers  present  were: 
Aldermen  Richard  Fewer,  M.  W.  Glenn, 
Baldwin  Brown,  G.  T.  Townsend,  T.  J. 
Tuttle,  John  Vander  Horck,  W.  P.  An- 
keny,  Peter  Rouen,  A.  M.  Reid,  C.  M. 
Hardenbough,  S.  C.  Gale,  O.  A.  Pra3% 
Leonard.  Day,  N.  B.  Hill,  Edward  Mur- 
phy, Isaac  Atwater,  Joel  B.  Bassett  and 
John  Orth. 

The  oath  of  office  was  taken.  Alder- 
man Atwater  elected  temporary'  chair- 
man, and  the  Council  proceeded  to  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  Minneapolis. 

A.  M.  Reid  was  chosen  President,  E. 
W.  Cutter,  Vice-President,  and  Thomas 
Hale  Williams,  Clerk. 

The  standing  rules  of  the  former  city 
government  of  Minneapolis  were  adopt- 
ed, a  few  subordinate  officers  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  first  session  of  the  con- 
solidated city  government  closed. 

April  12th  the  Council  convened  for 
the  transaction  of  necessarv  business. 
The  newly  elected  Mayor,  E.  M.  Wilson, 
delivered  his  inaugural  address,  after 
which  the  usual  committees  were  ap- 
pointed. H.  H.  Corson  was  appointed 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department, 
and  D.  R.  Barber,  Assessor  of  the  West 
Division.  April  17th,  the  Police  Force 
was  reorganized,  with  a  Chief,  Captain, 
Sergeant  and  ten  Patrolmen.  May  8th, 
Dr.  Charles  Simpsou  was  appointed 
Health  Officer.  June  5th,  A.  N.  Merrick, 
Citv  Attornev. 

First  Election,  April  1st,  1S73— 

(ieorge  A.  Brackett,  Mayor.  Aldennen— John 
Orth,  First  ward  ;  Charles  Thielen,  Second ;  Solon 
Armstrong,  Third;  Sinison  D.  Rollins.  Fourth; 
Joel  H.  Bassett,  Fifth;  K.  F.  Crinishaw,  Sixth :  C. 
M.  Hardenbough,  Seventh;  i:.  S.  Jones,  Fighth; 
Leonard  Day,  Ninth:  William  H.  Johnson.  Tenth; 
Charles  \V.  Johnson,  City  Clerk;   ().  M.  Laraway, 
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Treasurer;  Ernest  Ortman,  Comptroller;  A.  M. 
Merrick,  Attorney;  H.H.Corson,  City  Engineer; 
Dr.  Charles  Simpson,  Health  Officer. 

Second  Election,  April  7th,  1H74— 

E.  M.  Wilson,  Mayor.  Aldermen— Gottfried 
Boehnie,  First  ward;  G.  B.  Dake,  Second;  O.  C. 
Merriman,  Third ;  G.  M.  Townsend,  I\)urth;  John 
Vander  Horck,  Fifth ;  H.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Sixth  ; 
.\.  M.  Reid,  Seventh;  N.  R.  Thompson,  Eighth; 
Wni.  E.  Jones,  Ninth;  .\.  H.  Edsten,  Tenth;  Frank 
J.  Meade,  City  Clerk ;  ().  M.  Laraway,  Treasurer; 
Ernest  Ortman,  Comptroller;  A.  N.  Merrick,  .At- 
torney; (irove  B.  Cooley,  Municipal  Judge;  Ed. 
J.  Davenport,  Clerk  Municipal  Court;  J.  B. 
Clough,  City  Engineer;  Dr.  Charles  Simpson, 
Health  Officer. 

Third  Election,  April  iltb,  1S75^ 

().  C.  Merriman,  Mayor.  Aldermen— T.  M.  Bo- 
han.  First  ward;  M.  \V.  Glenn,  Second;  Solon 
.Vrmslrong,  Third,  resigned,  succeeded  by  Baldwin 
Brown;  T.  F.  Anderson,  Fourth;  F.  L.  Morse, 
Fifth;  O.  J.  Evans,  Sixth;  M.  L.  Higgins,  Seventh; 
C.  L.  Snyder,  Eighth;  \.  \.  .Vmes,  Ninth;  W.  H. 
Johnson,  Tenth;  Frank  J.  Mead,  CMt}'  Clerk;  O. 
M.  Laraway,  Treasurer;  Ernest  Ortman,  Comj)- 
troller;  Eugene  M.Wilson,  .Attorney;  J.  B.  Clough, 
Engineer;  Dr.  Charles  Simpson,  Health  Officer; 
(Tfove  B.  Cooley,  Municipal  Judge;  Ed.  J.  Davcn- 
{)ort,  Clerk  Municipal  Court;  John  H.Noble,  Chief 
of  Police;  W.  M.  Brackett,  Chief  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment, West  Division;  M.  B.  Rollins,  Chief  of  Fire 
Department,  East  Division;  Sweet  W.  Case.  -As- 
sessor, West  Division;  C.F.  Smith,  .Assessor,  Ivast 
Division. 

Fourth  Election,  April  4th,  1S76— 

A.  .\.  Ames.  Mayor.  Aldennen — (lottfried  Boe- 
hme.  First  ward;  Michael  Lyon,  Second;  liaUiwin 
Brown,  Third;  .A.R.  Camp,  Fourth;  Daniel  Waitt, 
Fifth;  AVilliam  Duncan,  I'ifth,  to  fill  vacancv ;  H. 
A.  C.  Thompson,  Sixth;  N.  F.  Griswold,  Seventh; 
John  H.  Stevens,  Eighth;  J.  II.  Conkne\',  Ninth; 
H.  Kruckberg,  Tenth.  April  10th,  J.  O.  Fattec, 
Ninth,  vice  .Ames,  elected  Mayor;  E.  S.  Corscr, 
Seventh,  vice  M.  L.  Higgins,  resigned;  Frank  J. 
Mead,  City  Clerk;  O.  .XL  Laraway.  Treasurer; 
Ernest  Ortman,  Comptroller:  luigene  M.  Wilson. 
.Vttoniey;  Thomas  L.  Kosser,  Ivngineer;  Dr.  (i.  V . 
Towiisend,  He.'ilth  Officer;  Grove  B.  Cooley,  Mu- 
nicipal Judge;  Va\.  J.  Davenport,  Ck'rk  Mnnicii)al 
Court ;  Albert  S.  .Munger,  Chief  of  Police;  W.  M. 
Brackett.  Chief  of  I-^ire  Department,  West  Divi- 
sion: M.  B.  kr)lliiis,  Chief  of  I'irc  Dci)artnicnt. 
Ivast  Division. 

I'lfth  Election,  April  ^inl,   ISTT^ 

John  De  Lnittre,  Mnyor.     Aldennen — T.  M.  Bo- 


han.  First  ward;  M.  W.  Glenn,  Second;  Solon 
Armstrong,  Third;  P.  D.  McMillan,  Fourth;  J.  B. 
Bassett,  Fifth;  J.  G.  McFarlane,  Sixth;  E.  S.  Cor- 
ser.  Seventh;  C.  L.  Snyder,  Eighth;  J.  O.  Pattee, 
Ninth;  .A.  F.Jackson,  Tenth;  Frank  J.  Meade, 
City  Clerk;  T.  J.  Buxton,  Treasurer;  William 
Lochren,  Attorney';  Andrew  Rinker,  Engineer;  S. 
W.  C«'ise,  Assessor,  AA'est  Division ;  G.  B.  Dake,  As- 
sessor, F^ast  Division ;  Dr.  A.  A.  Ames,  Health  Offi- 
cer; G.  B.  Cooley,  Municipal  Judge;  Reuben  Rey- 
nolds, S|3ecial  Municipal  Judge;  L.  A.  Dunn,  Clerk 
Municipal  Court.  June  20th,  W.  B.  Hall,  Comp- 
troller, vice  Ortman,  resigned.  November  7th, 
Mathias  Kees,  Alderman,  Sixth  ward,  vice  Thomp- 
son, resigned. 

Sixth  Election,  April  2nd,  1S7S- 

A.  C.  Rand,  Mayor.  The  number  of  wards  was 
reduced  to  six,  and  three  members  elected  from 
each  for  terms  of  one,  two  and  three  3*ears.  Alder- 
men— First  ward.  P.  J.  Thielen,  one  year,  M. 
Lyons,  two  years,  B.  F.  Nelson,  three  years; 
Second  ward,  T.  Y.  Andrews,  one  year,  W.  M. 
Barrows,  two  years,  .A.  R.  Camp,  three  years; 
Third  ward,  J.  W.  Anderson,  one  year,  H. C.  Morse, 
two  years,  D.  Waitt,  three  j-ears;  Fourth  ward, 
P^.  S.  Corser,  one  year,  F.  S.  Gilson,  two  ^'cars,  W. 
W.  Woodward,  three  \'ears;  Fifth  ward,  A.  Frank 
(iale,  one  year,  Fred  L.  Smith,  two  years,  C.  L. 
Snyder,  three  years;  Sixth  ward,  Karl  Bendeke, 
one  year,  Mathew  Walsh,  two  years,  A.  C.  Hau- 
gan,  three  years;  Selah  Mathews,  City  Clerk; 
.Assessors.  .A.  C.  .Austin,  G.  B.  Dake.  William  A. 
Barnes;  W.  B.  Hill,  Comptroller;  William  Loch- 
ren.  .Attorney;  .A.  Rinker,  Engineer;  Dr.  O.  J. 
Evans,  Health  Officer;  Thomas  C.  Wilson,  Clerk 
of  Municipal  Court ;  A.  P.  Mungcr,  Chief  of  Police, 
.A. C.  Berry, Captain,  John  West,  Sergeant,  Michael 
Hoy,  Detective;  W.  M.  Brackett,  Chief  of  Fire  De- 
partment, W.  C.  Stetson  and  C.  Fredericks,  -As- 
sistants. 

Seventh  Election,  April  1st,  1S79— 

\.  C.  Rand.  Mayor.  Aldermen— M.  W.  Glenn. 
First  ward;  J.  H.  Gilmore,  Second  ward;  J.  W. 
.Anderson.  Third  ward;  Frank  Beebe,  Fourth 
ward;  J.M.Parker,  Fifth  ward;  Joseph  Holscher, 
Sixth  ward;  R.  C.  Benton,  .Attorney;  AVilliam  B. 
Hill,  Coni])t roller;  T.  J.  Buxton,  Treasurer;  Dr. 
A.  H.  Salisbury,  Health  Officer;  Andrew  .Rinker, 
Engineer;  Ed.  McDennott.  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
.Measures;  .A.  S.  M linger,  Chief  of  Police;  W.  M. 
Brackett.  Chief  of  Fire  Department. 

Eighth  J-lcctinn,  April,  ISSO— 

.As  this  year  closes  the  official  record,  the  entire 
list  is  given,  embracing  both  those  officers  elected 
in    ISso,  i\u(\   those  holding  over  from  previous 
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elections:  A.  C.  Rand,  Mayor;  City  Council,  A.R. 
Camp,  President;  C.  L.  Snyder,  Vice-President; 
Aldermen,  First  ward,  B.  F.  Nelson,  M.  Lyons,  M. 
W.  Glenn;  Second  ward,  A.  R.  Camp,  W.  M.  Bar- 
rows, J.  H.  Gilmore;  Third  ward,  D.  Waitt,  H.  C. 
Morse,  J.  W.  Anderson;  Fourth  ward,  W.  W. 
Woodward,  F.  S.  Gilson,  F.  Beebe;  Fifth  ward,  F. 
1#.  Smith,  C.  L.  Snyder,  J.  M.  Parker;  Sixth  ward, 
M.  Walsh,  A.  C.  Haugan,  Joseph  Holschcr;  Sclah 
Mathews,  City  Clerk;  T.  J.  Buxton,  Treasurer; 
W.  B.  Hill,  Comptroller;  R.  C.  Benton,  City  At- 
torney; W.  M.  Brackett,  Chief  Engineer  Fire  De- 
partment; W.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of 
Waterworks;  Andrew  Rinker,  City  Engineer; 
Grove  B.  Cooley,  Judge  of  Municipal  Court;  A.  S. 
Munger,  Chief  of  Police;  Dr.  A.  H.  Salisbury, 
Health  Officer. 

Ninth  Election,  April  5th,  1881— 

A.  C.  Rand,  Mayor;  W.  B.  Hill,  Comptroller; 
T.  J.  Buxton,  Treasurer;  Selah  Matthews,  City 
Clerk;  R.  C.  Benton,  City  Attorney;  Andrew 
I^inker,  Engineer;  Aldermen,  First  ward,  M.  W. 
Glenn,  Anthon  Grethen.  B.  F.  Nelson;  Second 
ward,  J.  H.  Gilmore,  W.  M.  Barrows,  T.  F.  And- 
rews; Third  ward,  J.W.Anderson,  Mathcw  Kees, 
Daniel  Waitt;  Fourth  ward,  Frank  Becbc,  F.  S. 
Gilson,  George  S.  Cleveland;  Fifth  ward,  J.  M. 
Parker,  Fred  L.  Smith,  C.  W.  Clark;  Sixth  ward. 
Joseph  Holscher,  Matthew  Walsh,  A.  C.  Haugan. 

Tenth  Election,  April  4,  1882— 

Mayor,  A.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  Wm.  B.  Hill; 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  Buxton;  City  Clerk,  Selah  Mat- 
thews; City  Attorney,  C.  H.  Benton;  City  Engi- 
neer, Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First  ward,  An- 
ton Grethen,  B.  F.  Nelson,  M.  W.  Glenn  ;  Second 
ward,  W.  M.  Barrows.  T.  F.  Andrews,  C.  A.  Coe; 
Third  ward,  Mathias  Kees,  Daniel  Waitt,  Edmund 
Eichhom ;  Fourth  ward,  F.  S. Gilson,  Geo.  S.  Cleve- 
land, Henr3'  C.  Morse;  Fifth  ward,  Fred  L.Smith, 
C.  \V.  Clark,  Jas.  M.  Parker;  Sixth  ward,  Mat- 
thew Walsh,  A.  C.  Haugan,  Jos.  Holscher. 

Eleventh  Election,  April  3rd,  1883— 

Mayor,  A.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  Wm.  B.  Hill; 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  Buxton;  City  Clerk.  Selah  Mat- 
thews; City  Attorney',  C.  H.  Benton;  Cit^'  Engi- 
neer, Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First  ward,  B,  F. 
Nelson,  M.  W.  Glenn,  E.  F.  Comstock ;  Second 
ward,  T.  F.  Andrews,  C.  A.  Cole,  E.  M.  Johnson; 
Third  ward,  Daniel  Waitt,  Edmund  Eichhom. 
Chas.  Hashow;  Fourth  ward,  Geo.  S.  Cleveland, 
Henry  C.  Morse,  F.  L.  Greenleaf;  Fifth  ward,  C. 
W.  Clark,  Jas.  M.  Parker.  George  A.  Pillsbury ; 
Sixth  ward,  A.  C.  Haugan,  Jos.  Holscher,  Matthew 
Walsh;  Seventh  ward,  W.  H.  Roberts,  two  years; 


A.  J.  Norenberg,  three  years;   Eighth  ward,  S.  P. 
Channel,  two  years;  Albert  Lawrence, three  years. 

Twelfth  Election,  April  1st,  1884^ 

Mayor,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbury;  Comptroller,  Sam'l 
(ioodnow;  Treasurer,  T.  J.  Buxton;  City  Clerk, 
Selah  Matthews;  Cit3'  Attorney,  J udson  N.Cross; 
City  Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First 
ward,  M.  W.  Glenn,  E.  F.  Comstock.  John  Fleet- 
ham;  Second  ward,  C.  A.  Coe,  E.  M.Johnson, 
Fred  C. Barrows;  Third  ward,  Edmund  Eichhorn, 
Charles  Hashow,  Rol)ert  Pratt;  Fourth  ward, 
Henr\'  C.  Morse,  /iF.  L.  Greenleaf,  i?>Emerson  Cole, 
W.  W.  Sly;  Fifth  ward,  Jas.  M.  Parker,  cGeorge 
A.  Pillsbury;  r/Sam'l  C.  Cutter,  C.W.Clark;  Sixth 
ward,  Jos.  Holscher,  Matthew  Walsh,  A.  C.  Hau- 
gan;  Seventh  ward,  W.  H.  Roberts.  A.  J.  Noren- 
l)erg;  Eighth  ward.  cS.  P.  Channel,  /'George  W. 
Coole\',  Alliert  Lawrence. 

Thirteenth  Election,  April  7th,  1885— 

Mayor,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbury;  Comptroller,  Sam'l 
Goodnow;  Treasurer,  Edcr  H.  Moulton ;  City 
Clerk,  Selah  Matthews;  City  Attorney,  J  udson  N. 
Cross;  Cit^- Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker:  Aldermen, 
First  ward.  E.  F.  Comstock,  John  Fleetham,  Titus 
Mareck;  Second  ward,  E.  M.  Johnson,  Fred  C. 
Barrows,  D.  M.  Clough ;  Third  ward,  Chas.  Has- 
how. Robert  Pratt,  Edmund  Eichhom;  Fourth 
ward,  Emerson  Cole.  \V.  W.  Sly,  Henrv  C.  Morse; 
Fifth  ward.  S.  C.  Cutter,  C.  \Y.  Clark,  Thomas 
Downs;  Sixth  ward,  Matthew  Walsh,  A.  C.  Hau- 
gan, Lars  Swenson;  Seventh  ward,  A.  J.  Noren- 
berg, Phineas  Phelps,  E.  T.  Gibson;  Eighth  ward. 
Albert  Lawrence,  E.  C.  Babb,  Geo.  W.  Cooley. 

Fourteenth  Election,  April  6th,   1886— 

Mayor,  A.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  F.  G.  Hol- 
brook;  Treasurer.  Eder  H.  Moulton ;  City  Clerk, 
Selah  Matthews;  City  Attorney,  Juds^n  N.Cross; 
City  Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First 
ward,  John  Fleetham,  Titus  Mareck.  E.  J.  L'Her- 
ault;  Second  ward.  Fred  C.  Barrows,  D.  M. 
Clough.  E.  M.  Johnson;  Third  ward,  Robert 
Pratt,  ^Edmund  Eichhorn.  \Y.  H.  Mills;  Fourth 
ward,  \V.  W.  Sly,  Henry  C.  Morse,  B.  Cloutier; 
Fifth  ward,  C.  W.  Clark,  Thomas  Downs,  Alonzo 
Phillips;   Sixth  ward.  .\.  C.  Haugan,  /zLars  Swen- 

«ResiKned  February  2.'ith,  1KS4-. 

7>Klocted  March  mth,  1  .sh+,  vice  (Greenleaf,  resigned. 

cKlected  Mayor.  April  1,  1HS+.  KesiRtied  as  Alder- 
man April  '2,  1HS-4-. 

•      r/Hlccted    April    l<)lh,    1S.S4,    vice    Pillsbury.    elected 
Mayor. 

cResiiJued  February  27tli.  1H«4-. 

/Klected   March  ir>th,  IHHA-,  vice  Channel,  resigned. 

^KesiKHcd  March  10.  1887. 

A  By  act  of  LeRislature  transferred  to  Fleventh  ward 
for  balance  of  unexpired  term. 
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son,  Jacob  St  oft:  Seventh  ward,  Phineas  Phel])s, 
H.  T.  (»ibson,  Thomas  I*.  I>\vyer;  Kighth  ward,  K. 
Habb,  (icorge  \V.  CooW,  Al1)ert  Lawrence. 

Fifleenth  Election,  April  3th,  1887— 

Ma\'or,  A.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  F.  O.  Hol- 
brook;  Treasurer,  Kder  H.  Moult  on  ;  C  it  j- Clerk, 
Chas.  A.  Comman;  City  Attorney,  Seagrave  Smith ; 
Q'xty  Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First 
ward,  Titus  Mareck,  K.  J.  L'Herault,  Chas.  A. 
Hanscome;  Second  ward,  I).  M.  Clough,  1^.  M. 
Johnson,  Fred  C.  Barrows;  Third  ward,  W.  H. 
Mills,  John  A.  Gilmtin,  William  McArdle;  Fourth 
ward,  Henr\'  C.Morse,  B.Cloutier,  Emerson  Cole; 
Fifth  ward,  Thomas  Downs,  Alonzo  Phillips,  C. 
W.Clark;  Sixth  ward,  Jacob  Stoft,  J.  M.  Gleason, 
Clarence  Johnson ;  Seventh  ward,  E.  T.  Gibson, 
Thos.  P.  Dwyer,  A.  J.  Xorenberg;  Eighth  ward, 
Geo.W.  Coolej',  Alljert  Lawrence,  O.  A.  Stoneman  ; 
Ninth  ward,  Robert  Erwin,  John  Kerr,  Herman 
Vogt;  Tenth  ward,  Vincent  Reeves,  Henry  Os- 
wald; Eleventh  ward,  Lars  Swenson,  J.  D.  Moul- 
ton,  J.  L.  Johnson;  Twelfth  ward,  Caleb  Tingle^', 
J.  L.  Parker;  Thirteenth  ward,  C.  C.  Garvey,  A. 
F.  Nichols. 

Bn'  an  act  of  the  Ivegislature  the  term 
of  all  city  officers  holding  over,  and  all 
those  elected  April  5,  1887,  to  expire  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  1889. 

Sixteenth  Election,  November  6th,  1888— 

Mayor,  E.  C.  Babb;  Comptroller,  John  F.  Cal- 
derwood ;  Treasurer,  Eder  H.  Moulton;  City 
Clerk,  Charles  F.  Haney;  City  Attorney,  Rol^ert 
P.Russell;  City  Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Alder- 
men, First  ward,  John  McGowan,  Joseph  Ingen- 
hutt,  F.  Brueshaber;  Second  ward,  E.  M.  John- 
son, Fred  C.  Barrows,  V.  M.  Smith;  Third  ward, 
Geo.  A.  Durnam,  C.  R.  Enstad,  John  A.  Gilman ; 
Fourth  ward,  E.  (i.  Potter,  Emerson  Cole,  S.  B. 
Loye;  Fifth  ward,  C.  P.  Lovell,  H.  W.  Brazee, 
Thomas  Downs;  Sixth  ward,Sam'l  Hunter, Christ 
Ellingson,  J.  A.  Swansen;  Seventh  ward,  John  H. 
Parry,  J.  M.  Maloy,  Ole  Flatten;  Eighth  ward, 
Mabin  Grimes.  J.  C.  Sterling,  D.  (t.  Thompson; 
Xinth  ward,  J.  H.  Hradish,  E.  Rhode,  Herman 
Vogt;  Tenth  ward,  Vincent  Reeves,  \V.  J.  Bursell, 
H.  H.  Billings;  Eleventh  ward,  John  P.  Blichfeldt, 
J.  W.  Phillips,  Otto  A.  Fultz;  Twelfth  ward,  W.  B. 
Woodward,  J.  li.  Vandcrwaker.  J.S.Adams;  Thir- 
teenth ward.  D.  I).  Fanisworth,  (leo.  H.  Warren, 
J  as.  S.  Gray. 

Term  of  all  elected  Xoveniber  6,1888, 
to  commence  on  tlic  first  Monday  in 
January,  1889. 


Seventeenth  Election,  November  2nd,  1890 — 

Mayor,  Philip  B.  Winston ;  Treasurer,  Kristinn 
Kortgaard ;  Comptroller,  Solon  Armstrong. 

The  present  Board  of  Aldermen  con- 
sists of  the  following  nieml>ers,  viz: 

First  ward,  John  T.  McGowan,  Josq)h  Ingen- 
hutt;  Second  ward,  F.  C.  Barrows,  James  C. 
Hayncs;  Third  ward,  (ieo.  A.  Durnam,  Josejih  H. 
Klichili;  Fourth  ward,  E.  G.  Potter,  S.  B.  Loye; 
Fifth  ward,  Chas.  P.  Lovell,  Henry  W.  Brazie ; 
Sixth  ward,  Samuel  Hunter,  Lars  M.  Rand ; 
Seventh  ward,  John  H.  Parry,  Mortimer  B.  Rol- 
lins; Eighth  ward,  Mel  vin  Grimes,  Geo.W.  Flan- 
ders; Ninth  ward,  James  H.  Bradish,  John  J.  Mc- 
Guire;  Tenth  ward,  Vincent  Keeves,  Fred  A. 
Schwartz;  Eleventh  ward,  John  A.  Blichfeldt,  Wil- 
liam H.  Lackey-;  Twelfth  ward,  Wm.  B.  Wood- 
ward, George  Peterson;  Thirteenth  ward,  D.  D. 
Famsworth,  James  S.  Gray.  Officers  appointed 
by  the  City  Council  for  year  1891— Robert  D.  Rus- 
sell, City  Attomfcy;  Chas.  F.  Haney,  City  Clerk; 
Andrew  Rinker,  City  Engineer;  J.  C.  Plnmmer, 
Citj'  Assessor;  A.  H.  Runge,  Chief  Engineer  Fire 
Department ;  J.  M.  Hazen,  Inspector  of  Buildings ; 
Dr.  C.  A.  Chase,  Citv  Phvsician;  Dr.  E.  S.  Kellev. 
Commissioner  of  Health ;  John  West,  Superinten- 
dent of  Work  House;  D.  T.  Davies.  Inspector  of 
Meats;  A.  G.  Mosher,  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures ;  J.  M.  Meloy,  Inspector  of  Street  Lights ; 
Rufus  Roberts,  City  Weigher;  Wm.  Collins,  En- 
gineer of  City  Hall ;  Frank  Gaylord,  Janitor  Citv 
Hall. 

In  reading  over  this  record  of  offi- 
cials, it  is  noteworthy'  how  many  prom- 
inent men  identified  with  the  earlv  his- 
torj'  of  the  cit^',  have  filled  the  office 
of  Ma3'or  and  Aldermen.  Among  the 
former  we  find  the  names  of  H.T.Welles, 
W.  W.  Wales,  O.  C.  Merriman,  E.  S. 
Brown,  Winthrop  Young,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Xair,  I).  Morrison,  H.G.  Harrison,  E.  B. 
Ames,  E.  M.  Wilson,  Geo.  A.  Brackett, 
A.  A.  Ames,  John  De  Laittre,  A.C.  Rand, 
(leo.  A.  Pillsburv.  Xearlv  all  these  be- 
long  to  the  early  settlers  of  Minneapolis. 
Among  the  Aldermen,  who  were  old  set- 
tlers, (in  addition  to  the  Ma3'ors,  nearh' 
all  of  whom  have  served  one  or  more 
years  as  Aldermen),  we  find  the  names 
of  R.  W.  Cummings,  John  Orth,  Caleb 
I).  Dorr,  Wm.  Fewer,  A.  I).  Foster,  D.  A. 
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Secom1>e,  Jas.  McMuHen,  Henry  Hecht- 
nian,  William  Lochren,  Richard  Fewer, 
().  T.  Swett,  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  D.  M.  Dem- 
nion,  S.  W.  Farnhani,  Baldwin  Brown, 
Oeo.  D.  Perkins,  Henry  Oswald,  P.  L. 
Morse,  S.  H.Mattison,  I.  Atwater,  P.  R. 
E.  Cornell,  G.  Scheitlin,  John  H.  Thomp- 
son, P.  Beebe,  Charles  Clark,  C.  M.  Lor- 
ing,  A.  M.  Reid,  John  Yander  Horck,  S. 
C.  Gale,  J.  B.  Bassett,  C.  M.  Harden- 
burgh,  E.S.  Jones,  R.  E.  Grimshaw,  and 
A.  M.  Reid.  The  most  of  these  are  still 
residents  of  the  city.  They  do  not  com- 
prise all  the  prominent  men  who  have 
served  as  Aldermen,  but  these  mostlv 
Ijelong  to  the  early  settlers. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  change  which  has  gradually 
l3een  going  on  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  in  the  personnel  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  cit3'.  Por 
several  vears,  in  the  earlv  historv  of  the 
cit3',  the  compensation  of  the  Aldermen 
was  hardh'  more  than  nominal — not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars  per  annimi. 
And  even  of  this  amount,  several  Alder- 
men declined  to  draw  their  salaries,  or 
turned  them  over  to  some  charitable  in- 
stitution of  the  citv.  There  was  then 
no  inducement  to  seek  the  office,  for  the 
salary  attached  to  it.  And  yet  the 
ablest  business  men,  and  those  repre- 
senting the  largest  interests,  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  office.  By  the  act  of 
incorporation  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
the  Council  was  to  consist  of  twelve 
members,  and  so  continued  until  the 
union  of  the  cities  in  1872,  when  the 
number  was  increased  to  eighteen.  With 
the  growth  of  the  city  the  number  was 
subsequently  increased, until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (1890)  the  Council  consists  of 
thirty-nine  members,  and  the  salarv  of 
an  Alderman  is  $750. 

Meantime,  few  if  any  men  represent- 
ing the  largest  tax  payers  and  business 
interests  of  the  city,  are  found  willing  to 


accept  the  office  of  alderman.  The  rais- 
ing of  salaries  has  not  resulted  in  secur- 
ing better  representative  men,  nor  has 
the  increase  in  numbers  served  to  secure 
more  useful  and  conservative  legislation. 
So  clearly  has  this  become  apparent, 
that  the  last  I^egislature  amended  the 
charter  l)y  reducing  the  number  of  alder- 
men from  three  to  two  in  each  ward, 
and  the  salaries  to  $500  each.  The 
Board  of  Trade  favored  a  still  larger 
reduction  of  numl)ers  and  salaries,  but 
the  number  was  finalh'  compromised  as 
above  stated. 

It  is  true  the  business  of  the  citv  has 
yer\^  largely  increased  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  work  of  some  men  in  the 
council  proportionally  increased.  But 
these  men  are  few — confined  to  a  few 
men  on  the  important  committees,  b\' 
whom  the  main  work  of  legislation  is 
done.  These  few  doubtless  earn  their 
salaries.  But  the  majorit3'  do  not.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  come  in  the 
history'  of  municipal  legislation  when  to 
each  shall  be  proportioned  his  work  and 
salary.  The  legislation  of  the  present 
day  has  not  achieved  this  result. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  cit}' 
of  Minneapolis  cannot  Act  be  said  to  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis.  Its 
main  features  will  probably  l^e  retained 
for  many  years;  but  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  city,  the  increase  of  wards,  and 
the  large  expenditures  required  for  public 
improvements,  necessitate  from  time  to 
time  important  changes.  This  growth 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  debt  and 
exj)enditure  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  compiled  from  latest  re- 
ports : 

POPrLATION. 

18G0 United  States  census... 5.830 

1870 rnited  States  census 18,087 

1880 United  States  census 4-6,807 

1885 State  census 120,200 

1890 United  States  census ir)4-,788 

It  mavbe  here  remarked  that  the  last 
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census  was  taken  under  i>ecuHar  condi- 
tions. Under  the  law  the  census  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  taken  in  June. 
It  was  so  taken  in  this  citv.  Before  the 
result  was  announced,  allegations  of 
fraud  were  made  against  the  enumera- 
tors in  both  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
A  recount  was  ordered  in  both  cities — in 
Minneapolis  in  August,  and  in  St.  Paul 
in  August  and  September.  The  result  in 
Minneapolis  is  given  above.  In  St.  Paul 
the  recount  showed  133,156.  In  the 
latter  city  the  recount  was  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wardle,  in 
Minneapolis  under  that  of  Mr.  Kruse. 
Both  these  gentlemen  were  detailed  from, 
the  department  at  Washington  for  this 
express  purpose.  The  returns  were  sub- 
jected to  a  more  rigid  scrutin\'  than 
those  of  any  other  cit3'  in  the  Ignited 
States,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
neither  citv  was  credited  with  an  indi- 
vidual  to  which  it  was  not  justly  en- 
titled. But  those  two  months  were  un- 
questionably the  most  unfavorable  for 
each  cit\'  of  any  in  the  year  for  showing 
the  actual  population.  The  large  num- 
bers of  laborers  alwavs  absent  at  that 
season  in  the  harvest  fields,  as  well  as 
very  large  numbers  away  at  pleasure 
resorts,  would  largely  reduce  the  actual 
population.  It  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate to  sav  that  a  census  taken  in  Tune 
or  October  of  the  same  year,  would  have 
shown  an  excess  of  10,000  for  each  city 
over  the  actual  returns,  even  under  the 
rigid  system  adopted. 

Minneapolis,  however,  has  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  actiinl  showing. 
No  other  citv  in  the  countrv  (unless  it  be 
Chicago)  can  show  a  higher  j)recentage 
of  increase  for  the  last  ten  years.  Nor 
need  there  have  been  any  disa])p()iiit- 
ment  had  not  the  press  continuously  in- 
sisted on  claiming  a  larger  population 
than  any  statistics  at  hand  justified. 
But  the  same  rate  of  increase  for  tlic 


next  ten  3'ears  will  give  us  a  population 
in  1900  of  hardly,  if  any,  less  than  500,- 
000.  And  certainh^the  prospects  to-day 
are  more  favorable  for  an  equal  rate  of 
increase  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

A  resume  in  a  condensed  form  of  the 
progress  of  the  city,  from  1860  to  1891 , 
is  here  given  for  convenience.  Man^'  of 
these  statistics  will  appear  more  at  large 
in  other  articles,  but  some  readers  may 
prefer  to  see  them  concisely  stated  in  a 
single  group.  The  most  of  these  are 
taken  from  published  statistics  and  can 
be  verified  as  being  correct,  except  that 
at  the  time  of  the  present  writing  (fall 
of  1891)  the  increase  in  several  of  the 
classes  is  very  material.  In  a  city  of  as 
rapid  growth  as  Minneapolis  a  differ- 
ence of  nine  months  in  the  time  of  com- 
putation, in  many  departments,  would 
make  a  change  almost  incredible  to  one 
not  acqainted  with  the  facts: 

ropulation  ill  IHGO 5,809 

Population  in  1870 13,800 

Topulatioti  in  1880 4-6,887 

Population  in  1890 164-,73S 

Votes  in  1888 34.,063 

Registration  in  181)0 51.000 

School  attendance 20,592 

Flour  product,  barrels 0,871,985 

Elevator  capacity 10,530,000 

Grain  handled  ...'. 50,000,000 

Lumber  product,  feet  350,000,000 

Area  of  parks  and  parkw^iys,  acres  1,088 

Value  of  park  system $4,000,000 

Building  and  improvements  in  1890  $16,000,000 

Rate  of  total  taxation 19.8  mills 

Bonded  debt  Xoveml)cr  1 ,  1890 $6,865,500 

Assessed  valuation  August,  1890...  $138,181,672 

General  banking  capital $7,780,000 

Savings  banks  deposits $5,220,000 

Loan  and  Trust  companies,  capital  $3,000,000 

Before  this  work  goes  to  press  some 
departments  of  the  above  statistics  may 
be  somewhat  changed,  ])ut  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  in  all  respects  they 
will  be  increased  instead  of  diminished. 
In  regard  to  population  alone  statistics 
are  at  hand  to  i)rove  conclusiveh'  that 
the  population  before  January'  1,  1892, 
will  exceed  175,000. 


SIDESCE   Ul'  J.  H.  TIIOM 
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POLITICAL  HISTORY. 


BY  RUFUS  J.   liALDWIS. 


A  majority  of  the  i>eople  of  Minne- 
apolis have  always  been  of  the  Repub- 
lican faith.  That  of  the  neighboring 
citv  of  St.  Paul  have  been  as  decisivelv 
Democratic. 

A  reason  for  the  difference  must  be 
sought  in  the  character  of  the  immigra- 
tion which  flowed  to  the  two  cities  in 
their  early  periods.  That  which  came 
to  the  former  was  largel3'  from  New 
England,  chiefly  from  the  northeastern 
part,  with  many  from  the  Middle  States. 
That  which  constituted  the  controlling 
element  of  the  latter  was  from  the  bor- 
der states,  with  considerable  numbers 
from  the  South.  The  one  were  native 
bom  and  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the 
other  largely  of  foreign  extraction,  and 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

From  1841  to  1853  the  National 
Government  was  in  the  control  of  the 
Whig  party,  except  the  four  years  of 
President  Polk,  from  March  4,  1845. 
Its  great  statesmen,  Clay  and  Webster, 
had  developed  and  cherished  the  policy 
of  protection  to  American  industry, 
of  stimulating  and  aiding  internal  im- 
provement, with  a  lively  sympathy 
with  the  development  of  the  Northwest. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the 
demands  of  the  slave  power  in  the 
nation,  resulting  in  the  rejKial   of  the 


Missouri  compromise,  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  the  attempt  to  carr\'  the  '*do- 
mestic  institution"  into  the  free  terri- 
tories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  had 
aroused  throughout  the  Northern  States 
such  a  determined  o])position  that  the 
Whig  party  was  abandoned  and  the 
Republican  part3'  took  its  place  in  1866. 
pledged  to  confine  slavery  to  the  states 
where  it  had  a  constitutional  footing, 
and  to  prevent  its  extension  into  free 
territory.  Though  beaten  with  its 
standard  bearer,  the  gallant  Fremont, 
in  the  campaign  of  that  \'ear,  the  Demo- 
cratic ascendancy  did  not  sur^'ive  the 
administration  of  Buchanan,  and  with 
the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860  the 
Republican  part^'  secured  control  of  the 
Government,  and  retained  it  for  twenty- 
five  vcars. 

The  first  settlers  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
of  Minneapolis  were  Whigs,  but  strong- 
ly imbued  with  the  free  soil  sentiment, 
so  that  thcv  naturallv  drifted  into  the 
Republican  party  on  its  organization. 
This  rule,  however,  was  not  without  its 
exceptions,  for  several  of  the  most  stal- 
wart Democrats  of  Minneapolis  came 
out  of  the  Whig  ranks,  but  they  were 
leaders  with  few  followers. 

The  Territory  of  Minnesota  wasDem- 
ocratic,  as  was  the  first  State  admin- 
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istration.  At  the  second  State  election 
the  Republican  party  was  successful, 
and  has  held  political  control  to  the 
present  time.  The  political  complexion 
of  the  Territory  was,  however,  rather 
accidental  than  determined  b\'  political 
considerations.  The  appointed  officers 
were  Whigs,  but  it  happened  that  the 
leading  representative  men  were  of  the 
opposite  faith.  Such  were  Henr>'  H. 
Sibley  and  Henr}'  Al.  Rice,  the  delegates 
in  Congress,  and  they  gave  to  the  Ter- 
ritory the  complexion  of  their  part}'^ 
affiliation.  Politics,  however,  had  little 
to  do  with  their  selection.  Thev  had 
lived  in  the  Territory  a  long  time,  were 
able  and  conspicuous,  and  were  enthu- 
siasticallv  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
new  community'.  They  were,  in  short, 
the  fittest  men,  and  were  accordingly 
selected  by  the  suffrages  of  Whigs  and 
Democrats  alike.  The  Republican  pre- 
cinct of  St.  Antnony  gave  to  General 
Siblev  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

The  press,  too,  that  almost  omnip- 
otent moulder  of  public  opinion,  was 
Democratic  The  P/o/2eer,  established  in 
1849,  at  St.  Paul,  by  the  brilliant  and 
lamented  James  M.  Goodhue,  was  Dem- 
ocratic, and  although  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Ten-itorv,  was  in 
everv'thing  political  **regular.''  His 
successor.  Earl  S.  Goodrich,  was  equal- 
ly attached  to  Democratic  men  and 
measures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  St,  Anthony 
Express,  established  in  1 851 ,  under  the 
able  editorial  management  of  Isaac  At- 
water,  assisted  by  Shelton  Hollister, 
was  a  Whig  paper,  and  strongly  sup- 
ported the  administration  of  President 
Fillmore.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  party,  Mr.  Atwatcr  attached  him- 
self to  the  Democracy,  by  which  party 
he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench  at 
the  organization  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  he  has  continued  to  be  a  con- 


spicuous member  of  that  party  to  the 
present  time. 

In  1854,  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  established 
in  Minneapolis  the  Minnesota  Repub- 
licany  which  was  a  Republican  paper  of 
the  most  radical  type;  and  when  in 
1857  it  was  merged  into  the  Daily 
NewSy  under  the  editorial  management 
of  W.  A.  Croffut,  the  politics  and  tone 
of  the  paper  were  in  no  way  moderated. 

A  few  years  later  (1859),  Col.  W.  S. 
King,  through  the  colums  oi  thtAtlaSy 
poured  hot  shot  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Democracy',  and  put  to  rout  the  **bond 
swindlers'*  and  **repudiators.*' 

Bv  such  influences,  operating  upon 
a  S3'mpathetic  people,  the  Republican 
party  became  consolidated  and  strong 
in  Minneapolis. 

At  the  first  general  election,  held  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Hen- 
nepin county  government  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1852,  politics  were  alto- 
gether overlooked. 

The  polls  for  the  whole  county  were 
held  at  the  home  of  Colonel  Stevens, 
and  seventy-one  votes  were  cast — all  for 
the  same  candidates:  Benjamin  H.  Ran- 
dall, of  Fort  SnelHng,  and  Dr.  A.  E. 
Ames  were  elected  representatives;  John 
Jackins,  Alex.  Moore  and  Joseph  Dean, 
county  commissioners;  Isaac  Brown, 
sheriff;  Joel  B.  Bassett,  judge  of  probate; 
John  H.  Stevens,  register  of  deeds;  John 
S.  Mann,  treasurer;  and  Eli  Pettijohn,of 
Fort  Snelling,  and  Edwin  Hedderly,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace. 

Municipal  government  commenced 
with  the  granting  of  a  charter  for  the 
Citv  of  St.  Anthony  in  1855.  Previous 
to  that  time  there  had  been  a  township 
organization,  electing  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  minor  officers — county  affairs 
being  administered  b3'  the  commission- 
ers of  Ramsey  count}',  of  which  St. 
Anthony  composed  a  part  until  1856. 

The  first  charter  election  was  quite 
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s|)irited,  Henry  T.  Welles  liciiig  elected 
Mn\'or  over  John  Rollins  In'  a  small 
majoritv.  It  conld  liot  be  ealled  a  party 
victory,  though  the  successful  candidate 
was  a  Whig.  Both  gentlemen  were  for 
many  succeeding  years  loyal  supporters 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  succeed- 
ing city  elections  were  mostly  controlled 
by  party  considerations.  Local  issues, 
personal  popularity  of  candidates,  the 
exigencies  of  a  rapidly  growing  com- 
munity, inspired  nominations  and  con- 
trolled elections.  The  following  named 
gentlemen  successively  held  the  office  of 
niavor  of  St.  Anthonv : 

IS'k'*— Henry  T.  Welles. 
185G — Alvarin  Allen. 
1857— William  W.  Wales. 
1  sr)S-l> — ( )rrin  Ciirtiss. 
ISOO— R.  B.  (Proves. 
lS(n-2— O.  C.  Merrinian. 
1SG3— Edwin  S.  Brown. 
1804— ().  C.  Merriman. 
1865— William  W.  Wales. 
1S6G-7— O.  C.  xMerriman. 
1808— Win throp  Voun^^ 
18Gl>-70— William  W.  MeNair. 
1871 — Edwin  S.  Brown. 

The  mayors  of  the  City  of  Minneap- 
olis have  been : 

1807 — Dorilus  Morrison. 
1808— Hugh  Cx.  Harrison. 
1S(>9 — Dorilus  Morrison. 
1870-1— Eli  B.  Ames. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  cities  of 
St.  Anthony'  and  Minneapolis,  into  the 
City  of  Minneapolis,  the  Mayor's  chair 
has  been  filled  In-  the  following  named 
gentlemen : 

1872— Eugene  M.  Wilson. 
1873— George  A.  Braekctt. 
1874— Eugene  M.  Wilson. 
1875—0.  C.  Merriman. 
1870— Albert  A.  Ames. 
1877— John  Dc  Laittre. 
1878  to  1882— Alonzo  C.  Rand. 
1883-4— A llxjrt  A.  Ames. 
1885-()— George  A.  Tillsbury. 
1 887-8— Alljert  A.  Ames. 
1 S89-90— E.  C.  Babb. 
1891— Philip  B.  Winston. 


St.  Anthony,  as  a  constituent  part  of 
Ramsey  county,  was  often  represented 
in  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Thus  at 
the  election  in  1849,  Capt.  John  Rollins 
was  elected  to  the  Council,  and  William 
R.  Marshall,  afterwards  Governor  of  the 
State — both  Whigs — to  the  House.  In 
the  succeeding  year  John  W.  North  and 
Edward  Patch,  Democrats,  were  elected 
to  the  House.  U  was  at  the  session  of 
isr>()  that  the  charter  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity was  granted,  locating  that  insti- 
tution of  learning  at  St.  Anthony.  Rep- 
resentative Marshall  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  location — a  ser- 
vice for  which  he  should  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  the  citizens  of 
Minnea])olis. 

At  the  election  in  1851,  William  L. 
Lc'irned,  Democrat,  was  elected  to  the 
Council  over  Isaac  Atwater,  the  Whig 
candidate,  and  Sumner  W.  T^arnham  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Murphy  were  elected  re])re- 
sentatives.  (icorge  F.  Brott,  Democrat, 
was  electcil  sheritT,  and  Ira  B.  Kingsley, 
nominated  by  the  People's  ])arty,  judge 
of  probate. 

The  Whigs  decided  to  make  no  nomi- 
nations in  1853,  but  su])ported  candi- 
dates of  disaftected  Democrats,  and  thus 
secured  the  election  of  Hcnrv  S.  Plum- 
mer  and  Cephas  (lardner  as  representa- 
tives. 

An  anti-slavery  convention  was  held 
in  the  Congregational  church  of  St. 
Anthony,  in  1854,  at  which  the  radical 
views  of  the  ])r()minent  ])oliticians  of 
that  ])eriod  were  freely  and  vigorously 
set  forth  bv  such  men  as  John  W. 
North,  Rev.  C.  (V.  Ames,  W.  D.  Babbit, 
Rev.  Charles  Secombe,  and  others;  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  which  reflected 
the  drift  of  o])inion  at  the  North  respect- 
ing slavery,  and  its  extension  into  new 
territory. 

So  strong  was  this  sentiment  in  Min- 
neapolis, that   a  few  years  later,  when 
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the  Winslow  House  was  filled  with 
guests — main'  of  them  from  the  South, 
accompanied  by  their  body  servants — a 
few  of  the  leading  anti-slavery  men  de- 
termined to  make  a  public  example 
w^hich  should  inform  such  persons  of 
their  rights.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  obtained,  and  by  virtue  of  it  the 
sheriff  took  a  colored  woman  who  was 
a  slave  of  Col.  R.  Christmas  at  his  home 
in  Mississippi,  and  had  been  brought 
here  with  the  famih-  on  a  summer  ex- 
cursion, and  brought  her  before  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  Mr.  Cornell  appeared  for 
the  petitioner,  and  Colonel  Christmas 
was  present.  Judge  Vanderburgh,  before 
whom  the  proceeding  was  conducted, 
declared  the  law  to  be  that  slavery  was 
a  local  institution,  that  a  slave  brought 
into  Minnesota  ])v  its  owner  became 
free,  and  advised  the  woman  —  Eliza 
Winston  was  her  name  —  that  she  was 
free  to  choose  whether  to  remain  with 
her  former  owner,  or  to  leave  him. 
Much  excitement  prevailed  among  the 
bystanders  when  the  decision  was  given. 
The  petitioners  and  their  friends  gath- 
ered around  the  woman,  and  escorted 
her  to  a  carriage  in  waiting,  while  Col- 
onel King  paced  the  hall,  brandishing  a 
huge  cane  and  denouncing  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  all  who  aided  or  a])etted  in 
holding  a  slave  in  Minnesota.  She  was 
driven  to  the  residence  of  \V.  I).  Babbit; 
and  a  crowd  of  sym])atliizers  with  Col- 
onel Christmas  following  and  surround- 
ing the  house,  she  was  at  nightfall 
moved  to  another  refuge,  and  was  soon 
after  sent  to  Canada.  That  night  the 
Athis  printing  office,  owned  by  Colonel 
King,  was  guarded  by  citizen  volunteers 
in  anticipation  of  an  attack,  but  fortu- 
nately reason  and  moderation  j)re vail- 
ed, and  no  hostile  demonstration  was 
made. 

D.M.  Hanson,  Democrat,  and  Joel  B. 
Bassett,.  Whig,  were  elected  Representa- 


tives from  the  district  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The  Republican  part}'  was  formall\' 
organized  in  Minnesota  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Central  Hall,  St.  An- 
thony, March  29th  and  30th,  1855, 
William  R.  Marshall  presiding,  and  J. 
F.  BradW  acting  as  secretary.  A  plat- 
form consisting  of  fourteen  resolutions 
was  presented  by  C.  G.  Ames,  which  after 
a  two  davs'  discussion  was  amended 
and  adopted,  and  an  address  to  the 
people  w^as  issued.  Reading  the  plat- 
form at  this  da^^  bristling  with  the 
most  extreme  tenets  of  the  abolitionists, 
one  can  not  wonder  that  conservative 
men  of  Whig  antecedents,  should  hesi- 
tate to  identifx-  themselves  with  the  new 
party. 

Partv  lines  were  definitelv  drawn  for 
the  first  time  between  the  newlv  born 
Republican  party  and  the  Democrats  at 
the  fall  election  of  this  year.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  fiftv-five  votes  were  cast  in 
the  county.  Most  of  the  former  Whigs 
voted  the  Republican  ticket,  which  pre- 
vailed by  a  majority  of  about  twenty' 
votes,  although  eighteen  votes  were 
thrown  away  on  **know  nothing*'  can- 
didates. James  F.  Bradle\'  and  Thomas 
Pierce  were  elected  Representatives,  and 
although  Joel  B.  Bassett  received  a  ma- 
jority' in  Hennepin  county'  for  the  coun- 
cil, he  was  defeated  by  D.  M.  Hanson, 
who  received  sufficient  votes  in  Carver 
countv,  to  secure  his  election.  Hence- 
forth  Hennepin  county  has  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  sustained  Re- 
publican measures  and  men. 

St.  Anthony  was  detached  from  Ram- 
sey and  annexed  to  Hennepin  countN'  in 
1S5(),  so  that  henceforth  both  partici- 
])atcd  in  the  elections  for  the  same 
offices. 

At  the  election  of  1856,  Hon.  D.  M. 
Hanson  having  deceased,  Joel  B.  Bas- 
sett was  elected  to  the  council  to  fill  the 
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vacaiiCA',  and  William  W.  Wales  was 
also  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  coun- 
cil caused  by  the  resignation  of  John 
Rollins.  Asa  Keith  of  Richfield,  John  P. 
Plummer  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  W.  Harden 
of  Champlin,  and  Delano  T.  Smith  of 
Minneapolis,  were  elected  Representa- 
tives from  the  west  district,  and  Jon- 
athan Chase,  and  Henry  Hectman,  from 
the  St.  Anthonv  district. 

The  Legislative  session  of  1857  was 
the  last  held  under  Territorial  auspices, 
and  was  the  most  important  which 
had  hitherto  convened.  Congress  had 
passed  the  land-grant  act,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  odd  numbered  sections  of  the 
public  lands  adjacent  to  five  lines  of  rail- 
road were  granted  to  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  several  lines,  and  it  devolved  on  this 
Legislature  to  incorporate  com])anies  to 
construct  the  roads,  and  to  grant  to 
them  the  portion  of  lands  appertaining 
to  each  line.  In  fulfillment  of  this  dutv 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  Minneapolis,  I'^ari- 
bault  &  Cedar  Vallev,  and  Southern 
Minnesota  Rail  Road  Companies,  were 
incori>orated,  and  received  their  grants. 
No  party  question  arose.  All  were  ani- 
mated by  the  prospect  of  rapid  growth 
of  population  and  wealth,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  aided  railroad  construc- 
tion, and  the  millions  of  acres  of  public 
land  were  dealt  out  with  a  lavish  hand. 
Happily  no  allegation  of  corruption  has 
ever  been  made  against  those  in  whose 
hands  laj'  the  distribution  of  the  im- 
ixrrial  largess.  In  the  scheme  which  was 
adopted,  Minneapolis  secured  four  lines 
of  railroad;  the  main  line  of  the  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific,  passing  up  the  cast 
side  of  the  river;  a  branch  line  crossing 
the  river  from  St.  Anthony  and  running 
to  the  western  boundarv  of  the  Tcrri- 
tory  ;  the  Minneajmlis,  I'aribanlt  ^ 
Cedar  Valley  running  from  Minneapolis 
south  across  the  Minnesota  River;   and 


a  branch  of  the  Southern  Minnesota, 
from  St.  Anthony  to  Shakopee.  All 
these  lines,  after  many  delays,  and  des- 
jK'rate  attempts  to  thwart  the  will  of 
Congress  and  the  Legislature,  on  the 
part  of  hostile  corporations  and  jealous 
rivals,  have  been  substantially  secured, 
together  with  others  not  then  provided 
for,  which  the  commanding  position  and 
commercial  importance  of  Minneapolis 
have  attracted  to  her. 

The  act  enabling  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota  to  establish  a  State  govern- 
ment, having  also  become  a  law,  it  de- 
volved on  this  Legislature  to  provide 
for  the  holding  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  Legislature  was  convened  in  ex- 
tra session  April  27th,  and  among  its 
first  acts  was  the  important  one  accept- 
ing the  land  grant  act,  and  another  to 
execute  the  trust  imposed  on  the  Terri- 
tory by  the  act.  Much  general  legisla- 
tion W£is  also  enacted,  especially  in 
creating  nninici])al  and  railroad  corpor- 
ations. I'nder  the  Territorial  regime 
sjjccial  charters  were  freely  granted. 
When  the  State  constitution  was  adoj)t- 
ed  this  power  was  taken  away  from  the 
Legislature,  and  all  ])rivatc  corpora- 
tions were  recpiired  to  be  formed  under 
general  laws  open  to  all  who  would 
comply  with  their  conditions. 

An  election  for  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  held 
throughout  the  Territory  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1857. 

In  the  District  of  Hennepin  county 
west,  Dr.  A.  K.  Ames,  Col.  Cyrus  Al- 
dricli,  David  Morgan,  and  Brastus  N. 
Hntcs,  of  Minneapolis;  Rev.  W.  W. 
Hagden,  of  Clianii)lain;  (icn.  R.  N.  Bar- 
tholomew, of  Kiclificld,  and  Rev.  Chas. 
h.  Sheldon,  of  Lxcelsior,  were  elected  as 
delegates;  and  in  the  St.  Anthony  dis- 
trict Judge  B.  D.  Meeker,  William  L.  Lo- 
helles,  Calvin  A.  Tuttle,  Charles  L.  Chase, 
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Drjohn  H.Muri)liy,  L.C.Walker,  Peter 
Wiiiell  David  A.  Secombe,  S.  W.  l^ut- 
iiam,  and  C.  M.  Hall,  were  given  certifi- 
eates  of  eleetion  by  the  Register  of  Deeds, 
Rev.  C  G.  Ames,  ii])on  whom  devolved 
the  canvass  of  the  votes.  The  last  four 
names  had  not  received  a  majority  of 
votes,  but  as  some  of  the  l)allots  had 
not  s])ecified  which  of  the  names  were  as 
delegates  at  large,  the  register  of  deeds 
rejected  so  many  of  the  majority  bal- 
lots that  the  four  minority  candidates 
were  given  certificates.  ( )f  the  delegates 
elected  from  the  whole  Territory,  the 
political  parties  were  so  e(iually  divided 
that  the  rejection  of  the  four  Democrats, 
and  the  certification  of  the  four  Repul)- 
licans  in  their  place,  gave  the  majoritv 
of  the  convention  to  the  Republicans. 
A  violent  storm  of  denunciation  at  once 
arose,  and  the  Pioneer  ])oured  out  the 
vials  of  its  wrath  upon  the  head  of  the 
Register  of  Deeds,  denoimcing  him  as  a 
** political  priest"  and  "conspirator." 
Charles  L.  Chase,  who  was  one  of  the 
delegates  and  was  also  Secretary  of  the 
Territor\',  preferred  charges  of  violation 
of  official  duty  against  the  Register  of 
Deeds,  and  Gov.  Sam  Medarv  removed 
him  from  office.  Hut  the  removal  was 
of  little  avail.  The  folio win«4  dav  the 
County  Commissioners  restored  him  to 
office,  and  at  the  ensuing  fall  election 
the  ])eople  again  elected  him.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Mr.  Ames  acted  con- 
scientiously, for  he  fortified  his  action 
by  competent  legal  authority,  and,  in  a 
similar  case  in  the  west  district,  and 
for  the  same  irregularity,  he  set  aside 
the  returns  which  gave  Rev.  C.  H.  Shel- 
don, Republican,  a  majority,  and  gave 
the  certificate  of  election  to  R.  T.  Russel; 
Democrat.  Mr.  Russel,  h(;wever,  declined 
to  avail  himself  of  his  legrd  auth(^rity 
and  did  not  claim  the  office,  and  Mr. 
Sheldon  was  admitted  to  the  seat  in 
the  Republican  wing  of  the  convention. 


The  Constitutional  Convention  con- 
vened on  the  15th  of  Juh',  at  12  o'clock 
M.  The  Republican  members  had  as- 
sembled at  12  o'clock  of  the  ])receding 
night  and  taken  possession  of  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Re])resentatives,  and  sat  in 
solemn,  silent  conclave  until  the  hour 
which  h.ad  been  design.ated  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention.  The  Democrats, 
including  the  four  rejected  delegates 
from  St.  Anthonv,  assembled  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  at  12  o'clock  M. 
entered  the  hall  of  the  House  in  dignified 
and  orderly  ])rocession.  Chas.  L.Chase, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  Hon. 
John  \V.  North,  who  had  been  requested 
by  the  Republican  delegates,  claiming  to 
be  a  majority  of  the  Convention,  to  call 
the  Convention  to  order,  simultane- 
ously entered  the  Speaker's  desk  from 
op])osite  sides.  A  motion  was  made 
on  the  ])art  of  the  Democrats  to  ad- 
journ to  the  following  day,  and  was  jnit 
to  vote  by  Mr.  Chase,  and  declared  car- 
ried, whereupon  the  Democrats  with- 
drew, and  the  Rei)ublican  delegates  re- 
mained and  ])roceeded  to  organize  the 
Convention.  IVom  this  time  the  two 
bodies  met  in  separate  rooms,  and  each 
proceeded  to  form  a  Constitution.  At 
the  close  of  the  sessions  it  became  aj)- 
])arent  that  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  having  control  of  the  money  ap- 
])ro])riated  for  exi)enses  of  the  Constitu- 
tionrd  Convention,  would  recognize  the 
Democratic  wing,  and  that  the  others 
woidd  get  no  pay.  Committees  of  Con- 
ference were  appointed,  and  a  Constitu- 
tion, made  up  in  i)art  from  thVit  framed 
l)y  each  body, but  mainly  from  the  work 
of  the  Democrats,  was  agreed  to  and 
formally  ratified  by  each  body.  With 
a  few  amendments  which  have  been 
from  linic  to  time  adopted,  the  Con- 
stitution thus  framed  has  constituted 
the  lundamentcil  law  of  the  St^ite  to  the 
present  time. 
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At  the  ensuing  election  the  Democrats 

carried  the  State,  securing  the  election 

of  their  candidates  for  Governor,  Judges, 

t:he   Legislature,  Members  of  Congress, 

^nd   United  States    Senators;    but    the 

T^epublicans  elected  their  candidates  in 

IHennepin   Count3'.      Erastus  N.   Bates, 

JJelano  T.  Smith  and  Jonathan   Chase 

-were  elected  Senators,  and  R.  B.  Gibson, 

<ieo.  H.  Keith,  William  S.  Chowen,  J.  B. 

Hinkley,  L.  C.  Walker,  and  William   H. 

Townsend,  Representatives. 

The  next  year,  1858,  David  Heaton 
^vas  elected  Senator  from  the  eastern 
district,  and  W.  D.  Washburn  and  A.  C. 
Austin,  Representatives  from  the  west- 
ern; the  latter  never  took  their  seats, 
no  session  of  the  lA^gislaturc  occurring 
during  their  term  of  office. 

The  railroad  land  grants  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  corporations  possess- 
ing little  capital,  and  in  the  dei)ression 
of  that  period,  land  was  not  availa])le 
to  secure  the  requisite  means  even  to 
make  a  beginning  of  the  work  of  con- 
T^truction.  It  was  therefore  i)roposed  l)y 
the  friends  of  the  roads  to  issue  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars  of  State  bonds,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  several  companies, 
as  a  loan  of  public  credit.  A  bill  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  in  I\*b- 
ruary,  1858,  which,  though  opposed  In* 
manv  of  the  ablest  citizens  of  Minnea- 
polis,  was  s])eedily  adopted.  A  s[)ecial 
clecti(m  was  authorized  to  be  held  about 
the  middle  of  April,  to  vote  upon  the 
amendment.  The  wildest  excitement 
followed.  Public  meetings  were  held  to 
discuss  the  measure.  The  press  gener- 
ally supported  it,  but  the  Alius,  con- 
ducted b\'  Colonel  King,  fairly  blazed  in 
opposition. 

Cfdoncl    Stevens,    in    his     "  IVrsounl 
Recollections,"   savs  of  this  measure: 

.\1  first  this  bill  met  witli  sfrions  <)]»|M>siti<>ii  in 


Minneapolis  by  such  able  men  as  Col.  Cyrus 
Aldrich.  M.  S.  Olds,  F.  R.  H.  Cornell,  W.  I).  Wash- 
burn, Charles  li.Vanderbur^rh, George  A.  lirackett, 
K.  B.  Ames.  C.  A.  Tuttle,  Udwin  Hcdderly,  Henry 
L.  Birj^e,  R.  J.  Baldwin,  I).  Morrison.  J.  S.  Klliott, 
(leo.  K.  liny,  Wyman  Elliott,  Leonard  Day,  D.  M. 
Coolbaugh.  P.  H.  Kelley,  and  W.  P.  Ankeny.  On 
the  other  hand.  Senator  Bater^,  Representative 
Ocorofc  H.  Keith,  and  many  others,  approved  of 
the  measure. 

So  violent  became  the  excitement 
that  the  night  before  the  special  election, 
Mr.  Cornell,  who  had  been  conspicuous 
in  the  ()])])Osition,  was  carried  through 
the  streets  by  a  howling  procession,  in 
effigy,  mounted  on  a  cow,  to  be  butted 
off  the  track  bv  a  fierv  locomotive.  The 
opposition  was  of  no  avail.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  amendment  was  carried 
bv  a  vote  in  St.  Aiitlionv  of  1,1 04  veas 
to  G()  nays,  and  in  Minneapolis,  yeas 
2H4.,  nays  4(>.  The  approval  in  the 
whole  State  was  carried  by  a  majority, 
amounting  almost  to  unanimity. 

The  vote  of  a])proval  was  followed 
by  the  first  issue  of  the  bonds,  not,  how- 
ever, without  scruples  on  the*  part  of 
Governor  Sibley,  who  refused  to  sign  the 
bonds,  until  he  was  coerced  bv  a  writ  of 
mandamus  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
Work  was  soon  resumed  on  the  railroad 
lines,  and  a  few  miles  of  each  road  were 
graded,  but  no  rail  laid.  Colonel  King 
continued  his  opposition,  and  poured 
his  editorials  denouncing  the  bonds  as  a 
"swindle,"  and  predicting  their  repudi- 
ation, into  the  avenues  of  negotiation, 
so  that  their  credit  was  destroyed;  and 
'  no  more  than  two  million  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  of  the 
live  million  authorized,  were  ever  issued. 
These  were  i)aid  to  contractors,  and  to 
()])en  a  market  for  them,  the  Legislature 
was  induced  to  authorize  their  receipt 
as  security  for  the  note  issue  of  local 
banks.  No  bank  in  Minneapolis  availed 
itself  of  the  privilege,  but  banks  in  St. 
Paul  and  other  ])arts  of  the  State  used 
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them  as  the  basis  of  circulation,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  owned  by 
Erastus  S.  Edgerton,  the  banks  failed  to 
redeem  the  notes,  and  they  became  a 
dead  loss  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
The  State  railroad  bonds  were  repudi- 
ated. A  Rei)resentatiYe  of  Hennepin 
county,  Hon.  David  A.  Secombc,  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  another 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  ex- 
punging the  bond  amendment,  and 
forbidding  the  Legislature  to  ])rovide 
means  for  payment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest of  the  bonds,  which  was  adopted. 
This  amendment  was  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  void,  but  not  until  its 
baleful  work  had  been  accomplished. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  no  pay- 
ment was  made.  M.  last  it  fell  to  an- 
other distinguished  citizen  of  Minnea- 
polis, Gov.  John  S.  rillslnirv,  to  initiate 
measures,  which,  through  a  compromise 
with  the  bondholders,  settled  a  ([uestion 
which  had  «'igitated  the  ])Cople  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  caused  the  most  serious 
solicitude  to  those  who  were  jealous  of 
her  honor. 

At  the  general  election  of  1859,  David 
Heaton  was  elected  to  the.  Senate  from 
St.  Anthony,  and  I).  A.  Secombe  and 
George  P.  Baldwin  to  the  House.  At 
the  same  time  Charles  E.  Vanderburgh 
was  elected  District  Judge,  in  which 
position  he  w<'is  continued  until  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Supreme  IWnch  in  LSSS. 

The  following  year  David  Heaton 
was  elected  Senator  from  St.  Anthony, 
and  Rufus  J.  Baldwin  from  Minneapolis, 
and  P.  K.  E.  Cornell  was  chosen  Repre- 
sentative from  the  citv  district.  These 
gentlemen  were  re-elected  to  the  same 
])ositions  in  ISGI,  the  Senatorial  term 
having  become  two  years.  During  these 
years  the  most  im])()rtant  (luestioiis 
touching  the  status  of  the  railroad 
companies  were  presented  and  hai)i)ily 
settled.      .Mr.  Heaton    had    recently  set- 


tled in  St.  Anthony  with  his  family.  He 
came  from  Ohio,  and  sought  a  residence 
here  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  l^eing 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  disease.  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  though 
never  engaging  in  active  practice  while 
here.  He  was  an  elegant  gentleman, 
dignified  in  bearing,  comely  in  appear- 
ance, cultured  in  mind,  and  courteous  in 
intercourse.  He  made  an  able  and  use- 
ful Senator.  Although  the  apparent  in- 
terests of  his  constituencv  led  him  to 
take  views  of  the  railroad  policy  proper 
to  be  adopted,  opposed  to  the  position 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  their  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity was  not  diminished,  nor  their 
friendship  alienated. 

The  railroad  companies  had  forfeited 
all  their  engagements.  No  part  of  an\' 
line  had  been  constructed,  and  interest 
rtn  the  State  aid  bonds  had  not  been 
paid.  The  most  obvious  remedy  was 
first  adopted  by  the  foreclosure  of  the 
railroad  mortgages,  and  bidding  the 
])roperties  in  for  the  State.  The  fran-* 
chises  were  declared  forfeited  bv  act  of 
the  lA^gislature.  Hut  now  the  embar- 
rassment was  as  great  as  ever.  The 
State  had  resumed  the  railroad  lands, 
and  recalled  the  franchises  of  the  corpo- 
rations, and  was  in  statu  quo.  What 
the  public  needed  and  demanded  was 
the  construction  of  the  roads.  Here 
arose  i)ropositions  most  dangerous,  if 
not  fatal,  to  the  interests  of  Minneapo- 
lis. Contractors  holding  large  amounts 
of  the  rail  bonds  issued  for  various  lines, 
pr()])osed  to  organize  a  single  trunk  line 
of  road,  which  should  subs  tan  tiallv  fol- 
low  the  Mississippi  River,  and  b}'  con- 
structing this  single  line  have  their 
bonds  recognized  and  validated.  This 
insidious  scheme  brought  to  its  support 
all  whom  the  contractors  could  in- 
thience,  as  well  as  the  communities  to  be 
served  by  the  tnmk  line.     The  Represen- 
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tative  of  St.  Paul  warmly  supported  it, 
and  was  seconded  by  Senator  Heaton, 
and  the  east  side  delegation.  The  Rep- 
resentives  of  Minneapolis  opposed  it, 
and  demanded  that  each  land  grant  line 
should  be  preserved  intact,  with  all  its 
original  resources,  until  its  friends  could 
secure  the  construction  of  the  line.  This 
policy  was,  after  a  most  intense  agita- 
tion, both  in  the  Legislature,  and 
throughout  the  State,  adopted.  The 
franchise  of  each  line,  together  with  its 
appurtenant  lands,  and  such  work  as 
had  already  been  done  bv  the  old  com- 
panics,  was  granted  to  corporators 
named  by  those  promoting  each  line, 
but  really  in  trust,  to  make  the  best  dis- 
position  possible  to  secure  the  building 
of  the  roads.  Long  delays  followed, 
but  eventually  the  surprising  growth  of 
the  State,  and  the  gradual  recover\'  of 
the  country  from  the  financial  depres- 
sion brought  capital  to  take  up  the 
tempting  offers,  and  one  after  another, 
the  original  lines  of  road  were  built,  and 
on  the  original  routes.  The  onh-  excep- 
tion was  the  branch  of  the  Southern 
Minnesota  line,  from  St.  Anthonv  to  a 
point  of  junction  in  the  Minnesota  val- 
ley near  Shakopee.  The  Minnesota 
Valley  line  having  fallen  into  the  con- 
tract of  a  St.  Paul  compan\',  that  road 
was  built  from  St.  Paul,  but  the  obliga- 
tion to  build  from  St.  Anthony  was  per- 
sistently disregarded. 

Minneapolis  owes  a  debt  of  lasting 
gratitude  to  Henry  T.  Welles,  \V.  I). 
Washburn,  and  their  associates,  who, 
after  many  years  of  patient  waiting, 
organized  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Rail  Road  Company,  and  without  land 
grant  or  aid,  other  than  that  furnished 
b\'  Minneapolis,  put  in  the  '*  missing 
link;''  and,  strangely,  that  neglected 
branch  has  become  the  main  line  of 
the  company-  now  owning  the  road — 
the  ** Omaha'' — and  Minneapolis  is  the 


initial   point  of  the  lines  of  that  road 
radiating  east  and  south. 

The  common  school  s^'^stem  of  the 
State  was  placed  upon  a  sound  financial 
basis  by  this  Legislature.  Two  sections 
of  land  in  each  township  had  been 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  for 
school  uses.  Governor  Ramscv  had  rec- 
ommended  in  his  annual  message  that  a 
minimum  ])rice  of  not  .less  than  five  dol- 
lars per  acre  be  placed  upon  the  land ; 
but  the  land  speculators  who  had  made 
]3rincely  fortunes  out  of  the  school  lands 
of  some  of  the  new  states,  had  fastened 
covetous  eves  on  the  rich  school  lands 
of  Minnesota,  and  opposed  the  mini- 
mum price.  Without  it,  through  ma- 
nipulation of  ai)praisements,  and  the 
blindness  or  apathy  of  the  land  officers, 
they  might  secure  choice  lands  at  nom- 
inal i)rices.  A  bill  authorizing  the  sale 
of  the  school  lands  had  gone  to  its  final 
passage  without  the  minimum  clause, 
and  had  ))een  conmiitted  to  a  conference 
committee,  at  the  last  hour  of  the  ses- 
sion, when,  ])v  the  firmness  of  a  senator 
from  Minneapolis,  this  invaluable  safe- 
guard of  the  school  lands  was  inserted, 
and  the  bill  then  ])assed  into  a  perma- 
nent law. 

The  outbrcc'ik  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion hushed  all  partizan  disputes  and 
united  the  people  of  all  political  faiths 
in  a  zeal  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  in 
efforts  to  furnish  the  rcciuired  quota  of 
soldiers,  and  to  support  them  and  their 
dependents  while  in  the  field  of  conflict. 

During  the  3'ears  from  1861  to  1865 
if  there  was  any  ])olitical  issue  before  the 
people  it  was  who  should  do  most  for  the 
soldiers.  Minneapolis  wiis  not  behind 
her  neighbors  in  the  zeal.  More  than 
one  election  turned  on  the  point  of  de- 
votion to  this  cause,  even  after  the  war 
was  over.  Such  was  the  case  at  the 
election  in  the  fall  of  1866.  Opposed  to 
the  regular  Republican    ticket  for  legis- 
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lative  and  couiitv  offices,  was  a  so-called 
•*  Soldier's  ticket/*  supported  by  Demo- 
crats and  such  Republicans  as  could 
be  alienated  from  the  nominees  of  their 
party  b}'  the  virulent  personal  calumnies 
launched  by  Dr.  Thomas  Foster,  an  ed- 
itorial Don  (Juixote,  who  had  lately 
obtained  control  of  a  short-lived  news- 
]>a]>er  in  Minneapolis,  called  The  Chron- 
icle. These  calumnies  related  to  the 
question  of  adjusting  in  some  equitable 
way  the  repudiated  State  Railroad 
bonds,  the  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Legislature  being  charged  with  a 
purpose  to  favor  such  adjustment. 

The  soldiers'  ticket  prevailed  by  a 
small  majority,  pL'icing  Capt.  J.  C. 
Whitnc}'  in  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  A.  A. 
Ames  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  this  election  John  S.  Pillsbury  was 
for  the  second  time  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  from  the  St.  Anthony  district,  a 
position  to  which  he  was  repeatedly  re- 
elected. 

Upon  the  bond  issue  his  opinions,  so 
])ronounced  when  he  became  (fovernor, 
were  kept  in  abeyance,  so  that  he  cs- 
cai)ed  falHng  a  victim  to  i)opular  prej- 
udice on  that  subject. 

After  peace  had  been  secured,  atten- 
tion was  again  turned  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  State.  No 
question  of  moment  has  arisen  outside 
of  ordinary  ])olitical  lines,  and  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  has  shared  in  the  general 
pr()S])erity,  and  grown  in  numbers,  in 
wealth  and  in  power  to  her  ])resent  pre- 
eminent position,  as  is  told  in  other 
ai)propriate  chapters  of  this  history. 

During  these  years  she  has  been  rej)- 
resented  in  the  Legislature  by  many 
of  her  ai)lest  and  most  public  s])iriit*(i 
citizens.  To  the  vScnate  she  has  sent, 
besides  those  already  named,  Dorihis 
Morrison,  Curtis  II.  Pettit.  Charles  .\. 
Pillsbury,  Dr.  Ix:vi  lUitler,  R.  P..  Lang- 
don   (who  served  seven  terms),  William 


L(K'hren,  J.  R.  Gilfillan,  D.  M,  Clough,  L. 
Swenson,  John  Day  Smith,  J.  C.Oswald, 
S.  A.  March.  T.  G.McMillan,  E.  M.  Wil- 
son, and  J.  W.  Bell:  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  Curtis  H.  Pettit,  Henry 
Hicks,  Loren  Fletcher,  Dr.  O.  J.  Evans, 
Josiah  Thompson,  James  W.  Griffin, 
C\'rus  Aldrich,  A.  A.  Ames,  A.  C.  Austin, 
H.  E.  Mann,  W.  D.  Washburn,  Frank  L. 
Morse,  Chas.  H.  Clark,  C.  1).  Davison, 
Daniel  Bassett,  John  H.  Stevens,  George 
A.  Camp,  John  Baxter,  F.H.  Boardman, 
W.  H.  Grinshaw,  S.  P.  Snider,  E.J.  Dav- 
enport. Freeman  P.  Lane,  Emerson  Cole, 
Matt  Walsh,  C.  MeC.  Reeve,  and  others 
of  like  prominence. 

Among  the  Representatives,  Chester 
D.  Davison  was  elected  Spcciker  of  the 
House,  at  the  eleventh  session.  A.  R. 
Hall,  who  re])resented  the  Minneapolis 
district,  though  a  resident  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county,  was  Si)eaker  at 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
sessions,  and  Loren  Fletcher  filled  the 
same  honorable  position  at  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  sessions. 

No  citizen  of  Minneai)olis  had  ever 
occui)ied  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
I'liited  States  until  the  election  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Washburn  in  1889. 

An  early  innnigrant  to  Minneapolis 
from  ALaine,  member  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  Congress, 
for  the  number  and  ability  of  its  mem- 
bers who  had  occupied  places  in  its 
councils— a  Republican  of  unwavering 
loyalty— for  thirty  years  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker  in  every  enterprise  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  city,  especially  in  the 
improvement  of  the  water  ])ower  of  the 
I'\'dls  of  St.  .\nthony,  in  the  ])rojecting 
and  securing  invalu«able  new  railroad 
facilities,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
lumber  and  flour  manufacturing  indtis- 
Iries,  it  was  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion that  his  fellow  citizens  hailed  his 
nomination  to  the  Senate,  obtained  bv 
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a  narrow  margin  over  a  popular  and 
ambitious  opponent.  And  his  services 
in  the  Senate  have  fully  justified  the  an- 
ticipations, as  the  new  Government 
buildinjjf,  the  reservoirs  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
river  navigation  attest.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  least  consideration  that  his 
views  of  the  business  needs  of  the 
country  led  him  to  prefer  financial  legis- 
lation to  political,  and  to  break  from 
the  lead  of  the  administration  in  post- 
poning the  '*  force  bill.** 

At  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  who 
were  chosen  at  the  first  State  election,^ 
Col.  Cyrus  Aid  rich  of  Minneapolis,  re- 
ceived the  Republican  nomination  for 
Representative  in  Congress  in  1859,  and 
was  elected;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  was  re-elected. 

Colonel  Aid  rich  was  among  the  most 
conspicuous  citizens  of  Minneapolis.  A 
native  of  Rhode  Island,  he  had  emigrat- 
ed to  Illinois  at  an  early  age,  and  liad 
there  held  important  offices  of  trust, 
and  had  accumulated  a  modest  fortune. 
He  had  been  an  intimate  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  he  resembled  in  altitude, 
build  and  facial  features,  and  was  not 
dissimilar  in  the  vein  of  humor  which 
])ervaded  his  conversation,  in  his  ability 
to  narrate  illustrative  anecdotes,  and 
in  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  liis 
opinions. 

Arriving  in  Minnea])ons  he  erected  on 
I'^'ifth  street  a  fine  brick  residence,  the 
best  which  the  town  at  that  time  ex- 
hibited, which  he  made  his  home,  and 
identified  himself  with  all  measures  for 
the  advancement  of  the  connnunity. 
Particularly  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
organization  and  pro])agation  of  the 
Republican  ])arty.  In  Congress  he  was 
a  most  indefatigable  laborer  for  his  con- 
stituents, and  for  the  interests  and  repu- 
tation of  Minnesota.     He  was  in  Wash- 


ington during  nearly  the  whole  |)eriod 
of  the  war,  and  gave  especial  attention 
to  the  needs  and  comfort  of  the  Minne- 
sota soldiers,  manv  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged  in  or  about  Washington.  During 
his  term  of  service  Col.  W.  S.  King  was 
appointed  ])ost-master  of  the  House, 
and  the  late  Secretary  William  W'indom, 
rei)resentcd  a  district  in  Southern  Min- 
nesota in  the  House.  These  threeconsti- 
tuted  a  Minnesota  triumvirate,  whose 
attention  and  solicitous  regard  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  army,  but  es])ecially  of 
those  from  Minnesota,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten till  the  last  survivor  and  par- 
taker of  their  bounty  shall  have  passed 
away. 

At  the  Senatorial  election  which  oc- 
curred in  18()4«,  his  friends  and  admirers 
presented  the  name  of  Colonel  Aldrich 
as  a  candidate  for  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  The  Legislature  was  strongly 
Republican,  so  that  a  nomination  was 
equivalent  to  an  election.  His  op])on- 
ent  for  the  nomination  was  Gov.  Alex- 
ander Ramsev.  Roth  men  had  been 
cons])icuous  in  the  scenes  of  the  war, 
Colonel  Aldrich  at  Washington,  and 
(governor  Ramsey  at  home,  but  officiat- 
ing as  the  War  Governor  of  the  State. 
Hoth  were  stalwart  Republicans,  and 
neither  had  an  avowed  private  or  public 
enemy,  nor  a  stain  upon  his  reputation. 

Local  and  oflFicial  influences  about  the 
Capitol  favored  the  latter,  and  his  hand 
had  signed  every  military  connnission  in 
the  State.  The  Republican  caucus  was 
ecjually  divided,  neither  receiving  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  and  unable  to  come  to 
an  agreement, adjourned.  On  convening 
at  a  subsequent  day,  Governor  Ram- 
sey had  secured  the  vote  of  a  wavering 
representative,  and  was  nominated  and 
elected. 

\i  the  incorporation  ol  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  Colonel  Aldrich  was 
made  one  of  the  corporate  members  and 
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was  chosen  a  director  of  the  company. 
Colonel  Aldrich  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Minneapolis,  and 
was  serving  in  that  capacity  when  his 
lamented  demise  occurred. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  were  in 
the  same  congressional  district.  To  the 
capital  of  the  State  naturally  gravitated 
man}'  of  the  men  who  were  ambitious  to 
hold  official  positions,  and  her  own  cit- 
izens were  not  averse  from  presenting 
their  claims,  so  that  Minnea])olis  did 
not  again  receive  the  honor  of  naming 
the  representative  in  Congress  until 
1869,  when  through  an  unhappy  divi- 
sion among  Republican  leaders,  Hugene 
M.  Wilson,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
secured  an  election.  His  term  was  sig- 
nalized by  no  event  of  especial  im])ort- 
ance.  He  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party,  with  which  a  majority  of  the 
])eople  of  Minnesota  and  the  District 
were  not  in  S3'mpath\\  In  attention  to 
the  business  of  his  constituents,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  state,  no  fault 
was  ever  found. 

The  next  representative  chosen  from 
Minneapolis  was  Col.  William  S.  King, 
who  was  elected  as  <'i  Rei)ublican  candi- 
date in  1875.  He  had  been  much  about 
Congress  for  man\'  years,  and  was  so 
influential  in  making  Congressmen  and 
Senators  that  his  official  position  was 
overshadowed  by  his  political  power 
and  prestige  in  other  resj^ects. 

John  B.  Gilfillan  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Rei)rcsentatives  in  1885,  but 
on  renominatton  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  was  beaten  by  lulmund  Rice,  of 
St.  Paul. 

William  D.  Washburn  served  in  Con- 
gress from  ISTI)  to  1SS5,  and  S.  P.  Snidcr 
froiii  1881),  for  one  term,  with  marked 
ability,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
except  that  botii  were  stalwart  Re[)ub- 
Hcans,  and  politically  were  not  accept- 
able to  the  Democrats. 


W.  W.  McNair,  O.  C.  Merriraan  and 
A.  A.  Ames  were  at  different  times  nom- 
inated by  the  Democrats  for  Congress, 
but  after  making  creditable  runs,  espe- 
cially' in  their  own  city,  went  down  be- 
fore the  crushing  preponderance  of  Re- 
publican votes. 

Col.  Hans  Mattson  has  been  repeat- 
edl}'  elected  Secretar}-  of  State.  His 
selection  has  been  rather  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Scandinavian  population, 
than  as  a  tribute  to  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence. Gen.  H.  P.  Van  Cleve  held  the 
office  of  Adjutant-General  from  1866  to 
1870,  and  again  from  1876  to  1882. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Military 
Academv  at  W^est  Point,  and  while  serv- 
ing  as  an  officer  at  Fort  Snelling  mar- 
ried Charlotte  Ouisconsin  Clark,  who 
was  brought  an  infant  with  the  military- 
expedition  that  built  Fort  Snelling  in 
1819,  and  still  survives  her  distinguished 
husband.  General  Van  Cleve  was  ap- 
])oitited  C^olonel  of  the  Second  Regiment 
of  Minnesota  Volunteers,  and  served 
with  so  much  distinction  that  he  was 
made  by  brevet  Major -General.  No 
other  State  office  has  been  filled  bv  a 
citizen  of  Minneapolis  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Attorney -General  and  of  three 
successive  executive  terms,  in  which 
John  S.  Pillsbury  held  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor with  distinguished  ability. 

He  gave  the  weight  of  his  official 
authority  and  large  personal  influence 
to  the  settlement  of  the  State  railroad 
bonds,  which,  through  a  liberal  compro- 
mise on  the  part  of  the  creditors,  were 
adjusted  bv  the  issue  of  new  bonds. 
Thus  the  only  stciin  which  has  ever  rest- 
ed u]K)n  the  otherwise  untarnished  fame 
of  Minnesota,  by  the  long  continued 
rcijudiation  of  her  obligations  was  re- 
moved, so  far  as  a  settlement  acceptable 
to  her  creditors,  was  able  to  efface  it. 
However  much  credit  is  due  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  bold  stand  and  persistent 
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effort  to  settle  the  vexed  question,  these 
could  not  have  prevailed  had  not  the 
way  l>een  prepared  by  the  indefatigable 
effort  through  many  vears,  of  eitizens  in 
private  station,  who  so  influenced  public 
sentiment,  that  the  final  act  became  pos- 
sible and  successful. 

Among  these  private  citizens  were 
Horace  Thompson,  a  banker  at  St.  Paul, 
ex-Governor  Henry  H.  Sibley  and  Geo. 
H.  Keith,  and  other  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

Though  no  other  citizen  of  Minneap- 
olis has  filled  the  chair  of  State,  several 
have  l>een  candidates,  and  but  for  ad- 
verse Republican  majorities,  would  have 
had  the  distinguished  honor.  Henry  T. 
Welles,  William  W.  McNair,  A.  A.  Ames 
and  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  were  Democratic 
candidates  and  nominees  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship. 

At  the  first  State  election  nomina- 
tions were  made  for  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In-  both  political  parties, 
the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party 
l)eing  elected. 

Thev  were  Isaac  At  water  of  Minne- 
apolis,  Charles  E.  Flandrau  of  Traverse 
des  Sioux,  and  Lafayette  Emmet  of  St. 
Paul. 

Judge  Atwater  was  a  New  York  boy, 
who  by  his  own  industry  and  persever- 
ance had  secured  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
Yale  College,  and  a  professional  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  about  thirty 
came  to  Minnesota  to  carve  out  his 
own  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  He  had 
resided  in  St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis 
for  seven  vears,  and  was  known  as  a 
clear  and  forcible  editorial  writer,  a 
laborious  practitioner  at  the  law,  and 
had  identified  himself  with  laying  the 
foundations  of  religious  and  educational 
institutions.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
vestrvmen  of  the  church  of  Gethsemane, 
and  a  regent  of  the  State  University. 

Judge  Atwater  entered  upon  his  ju- 


dicial labors  with  the  cordial  good  will 
of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens  of  all 
])arties,  and  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  dignity,  impartiality  and  industry, 
as  to  heighten  their  esteem  and  admira- 
tion. The  first  eight  volumes  of  the 
Minnesota  reports  are  embellished  with 
many  opinions  from  his  facile  pen,  and 
remain  as  monuments  of  his  rare  judicial 
discernment.  In  the  new  State,  law  and 
equit\'  jurisdictions  had  been  united  in 
the  same  courts,  and  the  code,  then  a 
comparative  innovation  on  time  hon- 
ored methods  of  procedure,  had  been 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  practice.  It  was 
no  small  labor  to  harmonize  and  bring 
into  svmmetrical  action  the  new  meth- 
ods.  Questions  of  practice  were  pre- 
sented and  settled,  while  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  equity  were  recognized, 
and  administered,  in  cases  calling  for 
their  ap])lication. 

In  March,  1864,  Judge  Atwater,  find- 
ing the  salary-  of  the  office  (then  only 
$2,000  per  \'ear,  paid  in  depreciated 
State  orders)  insufficient  for  the  support 
of  his  family',  resigned.  Having  received 
a  lucrative  offer  to  resume  practice  in 
Carson  Cit^-,  Nevada,  he  accepted  it, 
without,  however,  removing  his  family, 
or  intending  to  make  it  a  permanent 
residence.  .Vt  the  end  of  three  vears,  he 
returned,  and  resumed  practice  for  sev- 
eral vears  in  this  citv.  Of  late  vears, 
however,  his  attention  has  been  devoted 
entireh'  to  his  private  business. 

F'rancis  R.  E.  Cornell,  the  most  brill- 
iant lawyer  who  ever  ])racticed  at  the 
Hennepin  county  bar,  after  having  filled 
the  position  of  Attorney-General  with 
distinguished  al)ility,  was  chosen  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1875,  and  occu- 
pied the  position  initil  his  death  six 
years  later.  He  was  a  native  of  Chen- 
ango county,  New  York,  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  and  had  entered  the 
])ractice  of  law  in  Stuben  comity.  New 
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York.  At  an  earh'  age  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  Senator,  was  a  member 
of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of 
Errors,  and  as  it  chanced  during  his 
term,  of  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment, 
for  the  trial  of  a  high  State  officer,  im- 
])eached  by  the  House  for  malversation 
in  office. 

He  removed  to  Minneapolis  in  ISo-l-, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years,  and  at 
once  formed  a  partnership  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  with  D.  M.  Hanson.  Upon 
his  death,  he  associated  Charles  E.  Van- 
derburgh, who  had  just  come  to  Minne- 
apolis from  New  York  State,  the  part- 
nership continuing  until  the  election  of 
the  latter  to  the  District  Court  bench. 

The  law  practice  of  those  days  was 
not  lucrative.  It  consisted  chiefly  in 
contests  before  the  land  office,  and  in  the 
entering,  transfer  and  care  of  the  i)id)lic 
lands.  If  money  was  wanting,  the  law- 
ver  who  had  successfullv  conducted  a 
contest,  sometimes  received  a  part  of 
the  land  as  his  fee.  Often  Judge  Cornell 
was  put  to  straits  for  current  living  ex- 
penses, but  at  his  death,  the  landed  in- 
terests which  he  had  accumulated,  be- 
came a  liberal  patrimony  for  his  family. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  public 
schools,  serving  as  Trustee,  and  at  great 
])ersonal  sacrifice,  served  as  Alderman  in 
the  municipal  government. 

As  the  courts  became  occupied  with  a 
variety'  of  forensic  subjects,  his  versatile 
abilities  began  to  mark  him  as  a  brill- 
iant practitioner.  His  oratory  was  vig- 
orous and  thrilliiiti:,  his  voice  a  slfi-ill 
treble,  and  whether  before  a  jury,  or  on 
the  ])latform,  he  seldom  failed  to  cnrry 
his  case.  His  skill  as  a  cross  examiner 
was  remarkable,  and  he  seldom  failed  to 
establish  truth,  and  strip  the  mask  from 
falsehood  and  cunning.  With  all,  his 
knowledge  of  law  was  profound,  and 
his  judgment  cool  and  discriminating. 


While  a  mend^er  of  the  Legislature, 
he,  in  concert  with  the  late  Judge  John 
M.  lierrv,  then  a  Senator  from  Rice 
county,  devised  the  measures,  intricate, 
and  without  the  guide  of  precedents, 
which  carried  the  railroad  interests 
safely  through  the  complications  of  the 
bond  entc'inglement,  defaults  and  forfeit- 
ures, involving  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  difficult  and  obscure  legal 
questions.  As  a  proof  of  his  sagacity, 
almost  every  (piestion  then  raised  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
courts,  and  every  ])oint  made  In-  him  in 
these  laws  has  been  sustained. 

While  holding  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  he  was  called  to  remote  i)arts  of 
the  State,  to  assist  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cers in  iin])ortant  cases — several  capital 
cases  being  among  them — and  never 
failed  to  convict  where  he  decided  that 
ij^uilt  existed. 

No  citizen  of  Minneapolis  was  mc^re 
beloved  by  his  fellow  citizens,  nor  more 
sincerely  mourned  when  called  away 
from  life  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers. 

John  M.  Berry  was  a  resident  of  Fari- 
bault when  first  elected  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  soon  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Minneapolis,  which  was  his 
home  through  the  remainder  of  his  fife. 
He  was  repeatedly  re-elected  at  the  ex- 
])iration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  was 
eminent  as  a  judge,  and  honored  and  re- 
spected as  a  citizen, 

A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of 
Supreme  Court  Judge,  during  the  (rov- 
ernorship  of  Hon.  Cushman  K.  Davis, 
(icorge  H.  Young  was  appointed,  and 
served  out  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
He  was  not  re-elected,  but  at  the  ex]>ira- 
tion  of  his  a])i)ointment  removed  to  St. 
r.'iul,  where  he  lias  since  been  a  leader  at 
the  b.'ir. 

In  1SS2  Judge  Charles  E.  Yander- 
burgh  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     He  had  served  as  District  Judge 
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CHAPTER  X. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


nv  TIIU   EDITOR. 


No  city  in  the  Northwest,  and  ])er- 
haps  it  would  be  sale  to  saj^  in  the 
United  States,  can  boast  of  a  more  per- 
fect SYbtem  of  public  schools,  than  that 
of  Minneapolis.  The  first  settlers,  chief- 
ly from  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  brought  with  them  an  inherited 
love  of  schools  and  churches.  These 
w-ere  their  first  care.  Other  desirable 
things  might  wait — these  could  not. 
These  were  the  corner  stones  of  relig- 
ious, social  and  political  hfe.  On  foun- 
dations broadly  and  securely  laid  by  the 
founders  of  the  city,  in  educational  mat- 
ters,  their  successors  haye  wisely  built. 
And  to-day,  what  with  her  public  and 
private  schools,  her  University,  her 
theological  schools,  libraries,  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  large  numbers 
of  learned  professional  men,  Minneap- 
olis stands  easily  first  as  the  literary 
center  of  the  Northwest. 

This  prominence  has  not  been  achieved 
without  great  sacrifice  of  labor  and 
money.  The  city  has  been  peculiarly 
fortimate  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
large  number  of  its  leading  citizens  who 
have  given  unstintedly  of  the  time  and 
money  to  the  cause  of  education.  She 
has  not  been  less  fortunate,  in  securing 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  ability 


to  take  the  charge  of  her  public  schools. 
And  the  people  have  liberally  responded 
in  voting  large  sums  of  money  to  sus- 
tain these  institutions.  No  taxes  have 
been  paid  more  cheerfully  than  those  de- 
voted to  the  building  and  equipment  of 
school  houses,  and  providing  competent 
instructors.  And  so  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  city,  that  these  have  often 
seemed  a  heavy  burden.  But  whatever 
cries  of  retrenchment  have  been  raised, 
the  universal  feeling  has  been,  that  it 
must  not  begin  with  our  public  schools. 
With  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  pride 
of  its  citizens  in,  and  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  her  public  schools,  has  in  no 
respect  diminished,  but  on  the  contrary, 
is  increasing.  The  scope  and  efficiencj' 
of  the  s^'stem  is  year  by  year  enlarging. 
Within  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
evening  schools  have  been  established 
for  those  who  cannot  take  the  regular 
course,  and  arc  largely  attended.  Train- 
ing in  industrial  occupations  has  been 
introduced  with  most  gratifying  results. 
And  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
pertaining  to  college  preparation  is  car- 
ried to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before 
thought  i)racticable  or  desirable.  True, 
there  are  some  who  strenuously'  object 
that  the  system  is  being  stretched  be- 
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yond  its  legitimate  limits,  and  is  becom- 
ing too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  commun- 
ity at  large.  But  it  is  believed  the  num- 
ber of  these  is  comparatively  small,  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  retrograde 
step  taken  in  regard  to  the  S3'stem  now 
established. 

The  first  record  we  find  of  any  school 
taught  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
city,  is  as  early  as  1836.  It  was  estab- 
lished on  the  bank  of  Lake  Harriet  bv 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens,  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  pupils  were 
all  native  Americans,  to  wit,  Sioux  In- 
dians. Writing  of  this  school  in  Jan- 
uarv,  1836,  Mr.  Stevens  savs : 

On  the  19tli  instant,  we  commenced  a  school 
with  six  full  blood  Indian  children,  at  least  so  in 
all  their  habits,  dress,  etc. ;  not  one  could  speak 
any  language  but  Sioux.  The  school  has  since  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  twenty-five.  I  am  now 
collecting  and  arranging  words  for  a  dictionary. 
Mr.  Pond  is  assiduously  em])loycd  in  preparing  a 
small  spelling  book,  which  we  may  forward  next 
mail  for  printing.* 

We  find  no  record  of  how  long  this 
school  continued,  or  what  afterwards 
l)ecame  of  the  pupils.  It  is  probable 
that  none  of  them  became  eminent  in 
literature  or  science,  as  history  has  not 
preserved  their  names.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  any  of  them 
were  connected  with  the  Sioux  massacre 
of  twentj'-five  years  later,  and  if  so, 
whether  as  friends  or  foes. 

The  next  school  taught  in  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Minneapolis  was  opened, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  June  1, 
1849.  It  was  taught  as  a  private 
school  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Backus,  who 
came  out  to  Minnesota  with  Governor 
Slade's  missionary'  teachers.  There  was 
then  no  school  house,  and  the  school 
was  opened  in  a  small  frame  building  or 
shanty  on  Second  street,  near  Second 
avenue  south,  St.  Anthony.    The  room 
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would  accommodate  onl^^  about  twenty 
scholars — indeed,  did  not  accommodate 
that  number.  The  increase  during  the 
summer  and  following  autumn,  was 
such,  that  the  necessity  for  a  school 
house  became  imperative,  and  one  was 
erected  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  occupied  in  the  winter  following. 
This  was  built  on  Second  street  and 
near  the  point  above  located.  Mr.  Lee 
taught  the  first  public  school  for  a  time. 
The  school  house  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tions of  a  few  pioneers,  who  had  noth- 
ing to  spare  from  their  scanty  earnings, 
and  who  relied  on  the  justice  of  the  fu- 
ture to  reim1)urse  them.  To  some  extent 
this  was  done.  But  these  first  efforts 
show  the  determination  of  the  earlv  set- 
tiers  to  have  the  common  schools  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  at  all 
events,  regardless  of  how  great  were 
other  privations  which  they  must  suf- 
fer. Among  those  who  attended  this 
first  school  and  the  most  of  whom  are 
still  living,  were  Helen  and  Abner  God- 
rev,  Mortimer,  Daniel,  John,  and  Sarah 
Rollins,  Luella  Tuttle,  Emery  and  Klmer 
Worthingham,  and  children  of  Charles 
Mosseau  and  Pierre  Bottineau. 

The  first  Sunday  school  was  also 
taught  b\'  Miss  Backus  in  the  same 
room  in  which  the  dav  school  was 
taught. 

The  next  building  erected  for  school 
purposes  was  a  two  story  frame  struc- 
ture, situated  on  a  reserved  block  in  the 
original  town  site,  between  Central  ave- 
nue and  First  avenue  south,  and  north 
of  Second  street.  This  block  was  origi- 
nallv  donated  bv  PVanklin  Steele  as  a 
site  for  the  IJniversitv  of  Minnesota. 
The  building  erected  thereon  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  the  preparatory 
department  of  that  institution.  Two 
rooms  only  in  this  building  were  finished 
at  first,  capable  of  accommodating 
about  fifty  pupils  each. 
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In  November,  1851,  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Merrill,  a  graduate  of  Middletown  Col- 
lege, Conn.,  opened  in  this  building  a 
school,  which  was  known  as  the  Pri- 
mary School  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. True,  there  was  no  University 
building  yet  in  existence,  but  it  was 
fondly  hoped  there  would  be  by  the  time 
pupils  were  prepared  for  entrance.  Mr. 
Merrill  was  invited  bv  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  take  charge  of  the  school, 
and  was  given  the  rent  of  the  building 
free,  and  derived  his  compensation  from 
term  fees  from  the  pupils.  This  school 
was  continued  bv  Mr.  Merrill,  aided  bv 
an  assistant,  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
There  was  an  average  attendance  of 
about  sixty  scholars.  After  this,  Mr. 
Merrill's  sister  took  charge,  and  carried 
on  the  school  for  some  time  longer.  The 
building  was  used  for  school  purposes 
until  ISG^,  when  it  was  burned. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated, 
that  Mr.  Merrill  was  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  Territory  for  some  years, 
receiving  his  commission  from  Gov.  Wil- 
lis A.  Gorman,  August  13th,  1853.  He 
succeeded  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil,  who  had  pre- 
viously held  the  office,  and  in  that  year 
resigned.  Mr.  Merrill  is  still  a  resident 
of  the  city,  but  from  impaired  health 
not  engaged  in  any  active  occupation. 
He  resides  with  his  son,  Rev.  George  G. 
Merrill,  on  Bryant  avenue. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  in  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  St.  Anthony,  ap- 
proved March  3rd,  1855,  no  mention  is 
made  of  public  schools.  The  inference 
is,  that  up  to  that  time,  they  had  been 
managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  no  interference  was  desired 
from  the  city  government.  They  con- 
tinued to  progress  in  numbers  and 
efficiency  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. Unfortunatel}',  we  find  no  district 
records  in  existence  previous  to  the  year 
1860,   and   the  presumption  is  that    if 


such  were  kept,  they  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed.  After  that  date,  however, 
full  records  were  kept  until  1878,  when 
the  schools  of  the  East  and  West  divi- 
sions were  united  under  one  head. 
Commencing  with  the  year  1860,  and 
continuing  to  1878,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  names,  serving  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  as  Directors 
on  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  East 
side  of  the  river,  viz : 

John  L.  Lovejoy,  Orrin  Curtis,  John  B.Gilfillaii, 
Martin  Stiles,  S.  F.' Rankin,  Charles  Crawford, 
Geo.  F.  Townsend,  A.  C.  Morrell,  James  B.  Gil- 
bert, Samuel  H.  Chute,  James  A.  Lovejoy,  N.  H. 
Miner,  Wm.  F.  Cahill,  John  W.  Pomeroy,  W.  W. 
Wales,  John  M.  Cushing,  Henry  Webber.  Nathan 
M.  Prescott,  O.  C.  Merriman,  Jphn  Orth,  James 
McMuUen,  Winthrop  Young,  E.  W.  B.  Harvey,  W. 
W.  McNair,  A.  Ortman,  Gen.  H.  P.  Van  Cleve,  M. 
Rosch,  W.  W.  Woodbury,  (ien.  R.  W.  Johnson,  J. 
M.  Mcintosh,  Solon  Armstrong,  James  J.  Green, 
Michael  Lyons,  John  Bach,  (5co.  W.  Perkins,  A. 
Grethen,  G.  S.  Haseltiue,  Isaac  McNair,  Versal  J. 
Walker.  H.  K.  Smith,  Charles  Simpson,  Mrs.  Van 
Cleve.  Mrs  C.  S.  Winchcll. 

In  the  early  da^^s  the  salaries  of 
teachers  were  fixed  at  a  ver\'  modest 
sum.  The  male  principal  of  the  high 
school  was  paid  thirty-five  dollars  per 
month,  the  female  teacher  twenty  dol- 
lars. Teachers  of  intermediate  schools 
were  also  paid  twenty  dollars,  and 
teachers  of  primary  schools  eighteen 
dollars  per  month.  In  1864,  these  sal- 
aries were  increased  five  dollars  per 
month.  Certainly  not  a  very  remuner- 
ative occupation,  and  yet  it  would  seem 
the  Board  had  no  serious  difficultv  in 
finding  fairly  competent  teachers  at 
those  rates. 

The  high  school  on  the  East  side  was 
kept  in  the  old  Academy,  or  **  Univer- 
sity'' building,  as  it  was  sometimes  called 
(to  which  reference  has  heretofore  been 
made),  until  it  was  burned  in  August, 
1864.  The  intermediate  and  primary 
schools  occupied  rented  rooms  in  the 
different   wards.     The  census  taken   bv 
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David  Edwards  in  1861,  showed  1,032 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years.  The  School  Directors 
on  the  East  side  were  uniformly  selected 
from  the  most  intelligent,  prudent,  con- 
servative business  men,  and  while  the 
schools  were  managed  with  great  econ- 
omy, the  results  obtained  were  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  Directors  and  the 
community  generally. 

It  was  not  till  April,  1865,  that  act- 
ive measures  were  taken  in  St.  Anthony 
to  secure  sites  for  school  houses,  suit- 
able to  the  growing  needs  of  the  city. 
A  public  meeting  was  then  called  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  but  nothing  was  at 
that  time  accomplished.  In  August  fol- 
lowing, however,  at  a  citizens'  meeting, 
it  was  voted  to  recommend  the  purchase 
of  lots  one  and  two  in  block  eighteen, 
in  St.  Anthony  Falls,  and  lots  seven  and 
eight  in  block  two,  in  Trader's  Addition 
to  St.  Anthony,  also  to  raise  by  tax 
$6,000  for  purposes  of  purchasing  sites 
and  erecting  buildings. 

Nothing  further  seems  to  have  result- 
ed from  the  proceedings.  Another  cit- 
izens' meeting  was  called  for  May  17, 
1866.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
purchase  lots  one  and  two  in  block 
eighteen  in  St.  Anthony  Falls,  and  lots 
two  and  three  in  block  three,  in  St.  An- 
thony Falls,  as  sites  for  school  houses, 
also  to  raise  the  sum  of  $7,500  bj'  tax- 
ation for  purchase  of  sites  and  erection 
of  school  houses.  These  lots  were  pur-  . 
chased,  and  in  March,  1867,  a  contract 
was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  on  block  eighteen,  above  men- 
tioned. In  April,  1867,  a  meeting  of 
citizens  was  called,  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  purchase  five  more  lots  in  said 
block,  thus  furnishing,  perhaps,  the  fin- 
est grounds  for  a  school  house  in  the 
city.  These  lots  were  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $3,250.  The  contract  price  for 
the  building  was  $16,250.    This  build- 


ing was  called  the  Central  School  House. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  in  May, 
1871,  it  was  voted  to  purchase  lots  one 
and  two  in  block  twelve,  in  the  town 
of  St.  Anthony,  as  a  site  for  another 
school  house.  In  1872  another  site  was 
purchased,  and  a  school  house  erected 
in  the  Fourth  ward. 

In  the  act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
Februar3'  28,  18  72,  consolidating  the 
two  cities,  it  was  provided  that  **the 
school  system  heretofore  in  force  in  each 
of  said  Divisions  (East  and  West),  shall 
remain  the  same,''  except  that  they  were 
to  be  known  respectivelj-as  **The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  East  and  West  Di- 
visions of  Minneapolis."  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  1878,  when  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March 
7,  of  that  year,  the  schools  in  both  di- 
visions were  united  and  placed  under 
control  of  a  new  Board  of  Education, 
representing  the  whole  city.  This  action 
made  the  cit}'  in  both  divisions  united  in 
all  departments  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  last  vestige  of  power,  how- 
ever, was  not  surrendered  by  the  East 
Division  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  as  we 
infer  from  a  monument  erected  at  the 
end  of  its  records  by  Dr.  Ortman,  who 
had  long  been  the  faithful  and  accom- 
plished president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, viz : 

"Occubuit  fato!    Jacet  iiigens,  Htore' trunciis, 
Absolviimque  caput    tamen  baud  sine    nomine 
corpus." 

From  the  aforesaid  records  we  learn 
that  one  Secretarv  of  the  Board  was 
elected  by  **  acclimation."  It  is  the  first 
recorded  instance  where  this  qualifi- 
cation was  deemed  essential  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
that  office.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  worthv  Secretarv  intended  to  have 
written  an  '*  a  "  instead  of  an  **  i  "  in  the 
second  syllable,  which  would  materially 
alter  the  sense.    Suffice  it  to  saj^  that  in 
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any  case  the  Secretary  discharged   his 
duties  most  satisfactoril}-. 

Turning  now  to  the  West  side  of  the 
river,  we  find  that  in  1851-2,  a  school 
was  opened  by  Aliss  Mary  Schofield,  in 
an  old  government  log  building  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  near  the  intersection 
of  Second  street  with  Eighth  avenue 
south.  At  the  first  the  pupils  were  very 
few,  consisting  of  the  children  of  the 
squatters,  who  had  obtained  permission 
of  the  authorities  at  Port  Snelling  to 
settle  on  this  part  of  the  reserve.  Miss 
Schofield  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  Miller  in  December,  1852.  Settlers 
on  the  reservation  continued  to  increase 
in  1853  and  1854,  and  were  much  in- 
commoded in  their  school  accommoda- 
tions, from  the  fact  that  no  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  erecting  a  pul)- 
lic  school  building,  so  long  as  the  title 
to  the  land  remained  in  the  government. 
And  it  was  not  till  after  the  opening  of 
the  reserve  to  pre-emption  in  1855,  that 
definite  measures  were  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  public  school  building. 

Adelbert  K.  Hart  well,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  in  West  Minneap- 
olis, made  a  claim  of  government  land, 
and  built  a  house  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  street  and  Fourth  avenue  south, 
in  1854,  which  is  now  standing.  His 
sister  (now  Mrs.  J.  I).  Taylor,  residing 
at  820  Fifteenth  avenue  north)  opened 
a  school  July  5th,  the  same  year,  with 
an  attendance  of  twenty-five  scholars  in 
a  frame  building,  corner  of  Hcnnei)in 
avenue  and  Fourth  street.  The  l)uilding 
was  entirely  unfit  for  the  pur])()sc,  being 
roughly  boarded  witli  green  lumber  with 
wide  oj)en  cracks,  through  which  wind 
and  rain  had  free  access.  Indeed,  in 
September  she  was  fairly  driven  out, 
and  was  compelled  to  complete  the  last 
three  weeks  of  her  term  in  the  parlor  of 
John  Jackins,  whicli  had  been  kindly  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose. 


In  1855,  Mrs.  Taylor  taught  another 
school  in  a  frame  claim  shanty  erected 
by  Henry  Angell,  located  somewhere  be- 
tween Thirtieth  and  Thirtv-Fifth  streets, 
and  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Lake  Cal- 
houn. Subsequenth',  Mrs.  Taylor  re- 
moved to  Belle  Prairie,  and  for  some 
time  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Indian  school  established  at  that  place. 

On  the  5thof  December,  1854,  Charles 
Hoag  was  employed  to  teach  the  dis- 
trict school  of  Minneapolis  for  a  four 
months'  term.  It  opened  with  fifty 
scholars,  but  before  the  close  the  enroll- 
ment reached  nearlv  one  hundred.  Mr. 
Hoag  had  been  a  successful  teacher  in 
Philadelphia,  before  locating  in  Minne- 
a])olis.  We  do  not  learn  that  his  occu- 
pation as  a  teacher  continued  more  than 
one  term.  Not  from  lack  of  capacity 
or  support,  but  because  more  lucrative 
opportunities  opened.  He  made  a  claim 
of  land,  now  known  on  the  map  (and 
including  a  part  of  the  original  claim) 
as  Hoag's  addition  to  Minneapolis.  It 
embraces  now  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able property  in  the  city.  Mr.  Hoag 
secured  the  same,  and  had  he  retained  it 
unencumbered,  would  have  been  at  his 
death,  a  ver\'  wealthy  man.  But  at  an 
earlv  dav  when  its  future  value  could 
not  be  foreseen,  he  encumbered  the  same 
with  mortgage,  and  with  a  compara- 
tively small  receipt  in  cash,  lost  the 
greater  part  of  the  land.  His  case  is 
only  one  of  many,  of  the  old  settlers, 
who  lost  the  fruits  of  their  earlv  enter- 
])rise,  by  accepting  a  small  amount,  for 
what  afterwards  ])r()ved  of  immense 
value.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Hoag  retained  sufficient 
to  end  his  days  in  comfort  and  peace. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  (1854) 
the  Northwestern  Demoerat  (of  Minne- 
ai)()lis)  ])ul)lished  a  call  for  a  citizens' 
meeting,  signed  by  Wm.  Hanson,  J.  N. 
Barber  and  J.  II.  Stevens,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  voting  a  tax  for  another  district 
school.  Editorially, the  call  was  supple- 
mented by  remarks,  showing  the  crowd- 
ed condition  of  the  school  taught  ])y  Mr. 
Hoag,  the  large  number  of  scholars  who 
had  not  access  to  it  by  reason  of  dis- 
tance, and  the  urgent  need  of  more 
school  facilities.  We  do  not  learn,  how- 
ever, that  this  resulted  in  any  ])ractical 
measures  in  the  direction  expected. 

On  May  5th,  1855,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Primary  Department  of  the 
Minnesota  Central  Universitv,  w  ould  be 
Opened  on  the  15th  of  that  month  in 
Fletcher's  building,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Miss  Martha  E.  Bovnton. 

It  was  not  until  December  of  1855, 
that  active  and  energetic  measures  were 
taken,  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for 
greater  facilities  for  common  school  edu- 
cation, with  which  the  young  village 
was  confronted.  A  meeting  of  citizens 
was  called  in  that  month  to  consider 
the  question,  and  Col.  John  H.  Stevens, 
J.  N.  Barber  and  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  were 
appointed  a  committee,  to  report  on  a 
plan  of  action  to  obtain  the  desired  re- 
sult. The  same  month  they  submitted 
the  following  report,  viz : 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  rcsixjctfully  petition 
the  Legislature  to  i)ass  an  act,  authorizing  the 
trustees  of  this  school  district,  either  b\'  loan  on 
such  terms,  and  payable  at  such  times,  or  assess- 
ment and  levy,  at  such  times  and  such  amounts,  a 
sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$10,000,  as  may  be  determined,  by  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  electors  in  such  district  when  duly 
convened,  for  the  puqx>se  of  purchasing  a  suitable 
site,  and  erecting  a  school  house,  such  as  shall  l>e 
determined  by  said  school  district. 

This  inaugurated  the  first  movement 
for  the  erection  of  a  school  building  on 
the  West  side  of  the  river.'  This  action 
bore  fruit  in  the  passage  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  approved  March  1st,  1856, 
authorizing  the  Trustees  of  School  Dis- 
trict Number  One,  in  Hennepin  county, 
to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  not  exceed- 


ing in  the  aggregate  $10,000,  on  such 
terms  as  thev  should  deem  most  advan- 
tageous  to  the  District,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a  site,  and  erecting  a 
school  house  or  school  houses  thereon. 
Or  instead  of  borrowing  the  money,  in 
case  the  voters  so  decided,  to  raise  the 
same  amount  bv  taxation. 

In  thi^  connection  it  may  be  stated, 
that  an  act  was  passed  b\'  the  same 
Legislature,  approved  February  16th, 
1856,  authorizing  the  Trustees  of  School 
District  Number  Five,  in  tlie  citv  of  St. 
Anthon\%  to  borrow  money  not  exceed- 
ing $12,000,  for  the  same  purposes,  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  twelve  per 
cent.  Such  were  the  humble  beginnings 
of  what  has  since  ])ecome  one  of  the 
grandest  school  systems  in  the  North- 
west. 

April  30,  1856,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  Barber*s  Hall  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  funds  for  purchase  of  a 
site  for  a  school  house,  and  to  elect  a 
trustee  in  place  of  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  re- 
signed. This  meeting  apparently-  did 
not  materialize,  and  another  meeting 
was  called  for  the  same  purpose.  May 
14-th  following.  And  it  may  be  noticed 
in  this  connection,  that  in  manv  in- 
stances  in  those  earlv  vears,  it  w-as  difli- 
cult  at  these  called  meetings  to  secure 
an  attendance  suflicient  to  transact 
business,  notwithstanding  urgent  ap- 
peals in  the  newspapers,  showing  the 
importance  of  energetic  action.  This 
does  not,  however,  so  much  argue 
apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  peo])1e  to  the  subject,  as  that  they 
were  so  intensel}^  occupied,  in  providing 
a  comfortable  shelter  for  their  families 
in  their  newly  acquired  homes,  that  the 
matter  of  schools  must  temporarily 
stand  in  abeyance. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  20th,  it  was 
voted  to  build  a  two  stor}'  brick  school 
house,  and  a  tax  voted  for  the  purpose. 
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Sites  were  discussed,  but  not  agreed 
upon.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  north- 
west half  of  block  seventy-seven,  in  the 
town  of  Minneapolis  was  selected.  The 
ground  was  purchased  of  W.  D.  Bab- 
bitt for  $2,500.  The  location  was  in 
every  way  suitable  and  desirable,  and 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended until  1888,  when  it  was  sold  to 
the  city  and  county  for  a  court  house  site. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
proceed  immediately  with  the  erection 
of  a  building,  and  the  trustees  were 
authorized  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  dis- 
trict to  defray  the  expense.  On  the  12th 
of  September  following,  it  was  voted  to 
raise  by  tax  $2,500  to  furnish  the  Union 
school  house. 

But  meanwhile,  the  Trustees  found 
themselves  embarrassed  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  from  lack  of  funds. 
The  act  only  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $10,000,  and  one  quarter  of  this 
went  for  the  site.  It  was  estimated 
that  no  building  at  all  suitable  could 
be  erected,  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  dollars, 
without  furnishing,  (the  actual  expense 
complete,  did  finally  exceed  $19,000.) 
It  1>ecame  neccssarj'^  to  call  a  halt,  and 
further  proceedings  were  temporarily 
suspended.  But  in  September,  1857,  it 
was  voted  to  raise  $2,500  by  tax  to 
furnish  the  building  and  have  the  same 
in  readiness  by  the  first  of  December 
of  that  year.  In  this,  however,  the 
Trustees  were  again  disappointed.  The 
financial  cyclone  which  struck  Minne- 
sota that  year  utterly  wrecked  the  for- 
tunes of  thousands,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  raise  money  on  the  securities 
the  District  had  to  offer.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  till  June,  1858,  that  the  build- 
ing was  finally  complete  and  ready  for 
occupancy.  It  was  intended  to  accom- 
modate 400  pupils. 


Meanwhile,  the  Trustees  made  such 
arrangements  as  were  possible  for  a  dis- 
trict school.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  engaged 
to  teach  in  1857,  in  a  hall  in  Woodman's 
Block  (then  occupying  the  site  of  the 
present  St.  James  Hotel). 

Miss  Jefferson  the  same  year  also 
was  engaged  to  teach  in  a  building  on 
Third  street,  and  on  or  near  Eighth  ave- 
nue south.  A.  A.  Olcott,  advertised  to 
open  a  high  school  in  Woodman's  Block 
in  June  of  that  year. 

Miss  Tolman  and  Miss  Stanton  were 
also  teaching  on  the  East  side,  and  the 
latter  opened  a  young  ladies  school. 
The  St.  Anthony  high  school  was  also 
opened  in  1857,  H.  B.  Taylor,  principal. 
Miss  Caroline  M.  Hill,  preceptress,  and 
M.  J.  Stimpson,  music.  These  probably 
comprised  all  (or  nearly  all)  the  schools 
until  1858. 

In  Tune,  1858,  Geo.  B.  Stone  was  en- 
gaged as  Principal  of  the  Union  school, 
and  the  same  was  opened  that  month, 
with  an  attendance  of  320  scholars. 
Mr.  Stone  was  an  accomplished  instruc- 
tor from  Indianapolis,  and  under  his 
superintendence  the  schools  from  the 
first  were  conducted  on  the  most  ap- 
proved methods,  and  took  a  high  stand. 
The  first  rules  governing  the  schools 
were  published  May  15th,  1858.  In  that 
year  David  Morgan,  Edward  Murphy 
and  C.  L.  Anderson,  were  Trustees. 

Under  the  superintendency  of  Pro- 
fessor Stone,  the  schools  on  the  West 
side  progressed  favorably  for  several 
years — more  or  less  hampered,  however, 
for  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the  full  needs 
of  the  growing  city.  Unfortunately  the 
Union  school  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1864,  and  it  is  believed  all  records 
were  destroyed  with  it,  as  none  are  now 
found  earlier  than  1865.  Such  facts  as 
are  here  stated  in  regard  to  the  schools 
previous  to  the  date  last  aforesaid,  are 
gathered  from  such  newspapers  as  were 
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then  published,  and  from  individuals 
now  living,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  early  establishment  and  history  of 
the  public  schools.  In  collecting  infor- 
mation in  this  way,  it  is  manifest  that 
some  errors  or  omissions  are  liable  to 
occur,  but  it  is  hoped  none  of  serious 
importance. 

In  1865, William  R.Smith,  A.T.Hale, 
Henry  Hurlbut  and  Hugh  G.  Harrison, 
constituted  the  Board  of  Directors.  A 
building  was  leased  on  Helen  street 
(now  Second  avenue  south)  near  Wash- 
ington, at  $240  per  annum  for  the  Union 
school.  Other  buildings  were  leased  in 
north  and  south  Minneapolis  to  accom- 
modate the  scholars  in  those  sections  of 
the  citv.  The  accommodations  in  all 
these  were  very  inadequate,  and  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  schools  was  carried  on 
under  many  disadvantages.  The  sala- 
ries of  teachers  (except  Superintendent) 
ranged  from  $300  to  $400  per  year, 
averaging  about  $350.  The  Superinten- 
dent was  paid  $1,000.  In  1865  fifteen 
teachers  besides  the  Superintendent  were 
employed. 

In  October  of  that  year,  it  was  re- 
solved to  lay  the  foundation  and  con- 
struct the  basement  walls  of  the  Union 
school  house  that  fall.  In  January  fol- 
lowing, A.  M.  RadcliflFwas  employed  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  building. 
In  1867,  A.  S.  Kissell  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  the  schools.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  W.  D.  Washburn  and 
J.  A.  Wolverton  were  elected  Directors, 
in  place  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hurlburt. 
In  May,  1867,  it  was  voted  to  purchase 
four  lots  in  block  five  in  Atwater's  addi- 
tion, as  a  site  for  a  school  house.  The 
same  season  a  school  house  was  erected 
thereon  of  brick,  being  the  second  school 
building  erected  on  the  West  side  of  the 
river.  In  1889-90,  the  building  was 
torn  down  to  give  place  to  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  structure.    Two 


other  school  houses  (frame)  were  decid- 
ed upon,  one  in  North,  and  one  in  South 
Minneapolis,  to  be  erected  the  same 
year  (1867).  Also  a  brick  school  house 
was  voted,  on  lots  two  and  three,  block 
thirty,  (corner  of  Washington  avenue 
and  Cross  street),  and  work  on  same  to 
be  commenced  same  year.  The  contract 
for  the  two  brick  buildings  was  $15,500 
each.  The  cost  of  the  Central  building 
with  furniture  exceeded  $45,000.  In 
1868,  the  building  was  named  the 
**  Washington  School.*'  The  same  year 
it  was  voted  to  purchase  lots  nine  and 
ten  in  block  nine  in  Harmon's  addition, 
as  a  site  for  a  school  house. 

In  1868,  the  number  of  teachers  had 
increased  to  twenty -seven.  The  average 
of  salaries  had  also  increased  to  $540  a 
year.  In  this  vear  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors  (after  July  15th)  consisted  of  H. 
G.  Harrison,  W.  D.  Washburn,  I.  At- 
water  and  Allen  Harmon.  W.  O.  Hiskey 
was  elected  Superintendent  at  a  salary 
of  $2,500  for  the  year.  Mr.  Harrison 
was  elected  President  of  the  Board,  R. 
J.  Mendenhall  was  elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

In  1869,  the  Board  consisted  of  the 
above  named  Directors,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  J.  A.  Wolverton.  The  number  of 
teachers  had  increased  to  thirty-five.  R. 
J.  Mendenhall  was  elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Two  more  school  houses 
were  ordered  during  the  year.  This 
average  was  maintained  for  several  suc- 
cessive vears,  and  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sarv  to  refer  to  them  more  in  detail. 

In  1870,  the  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Harrison,  Washburn, 
Atwater,  R.  E.  Grimshaw  and  A.  M. 
Reid.  H.  G.  Harrison  was  elected  Pres- 
ident, and  R.  J.  Mendenhall  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  number  of  teachers 
had  increased  to  forty-five.  The  school 
expenses  for  this  year  (West  side)  were 
estimated  at  $59,700. 
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In  1871,  Messrs.  Harrison,  Washburn 
and  Reid,  having  declined  a  re-election, 
Dorilus  Morrison  and  H.  G.  Sidle,  were 
elected  for  two  years,  and  S.  C.  Gale  for 
one  year.  I.  At  water  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  R.J.  Mendenhall  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices of  H.  G.  Harrison  as  a  Director  and 
President  of  the  Board,  were  acknowl- 
edged by  appropriate  resolutions  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  the  board.  For  manv 
years  Mr.  Harrison  w^as  untiring  in  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
and  deserves  a  large  share  of  credit, 
for  the  solid  and  liberal  foundation  on 
which  the3'  were  established  in  their 
early  days.  For  several  years  previous 
to  his  retirement.  Music,  German,  the 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  had  become 
established  branches  of  instruction,  and 
the  corps  of  teachers  employed,  for  ac- 
complishments and  efficiency,  were  un- 
excelled by  any  schools  in  the  country. 
The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Harrison 
occurred  August  12th,  1891. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1871, 
Superintendent  W.  O.  Hiskey  died  very 
suddenlv.  He  had  been  connected  with 
the  schools  for  five  vears,  labored  faith- 
full}^  to  promote  their  interests,  and  was 
beloved  by  teachers  and  pupils.  Suit- 
able resolutions  in  acknowledgement  of 
his  services  were  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes of  the  Board. 

In  October,  1871,  O.  V.  Tousle3^  was 
elected  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Minneapolis.  This  selection 
was  an  exceptionally  fortunate  one. 
Professor  Tousley  graduated  with  hon- 
ors from  Williams  College  in  the  class  of 
1854-.  President  Garfield  and  Senator 
Ingalls  were  in  the  same  college  at  tliat 
time.  After  graduating  he  entered  on 
the  study  of  law,  and  graduated  at  the 
Albanv  Law  School.  Hon.  Ira  Hams, 
Aniosa  J.  Parker  and  Amos  Dean,  emi- 
nent legal  instructors,  were  then  i)rofes- 


sors  in  the  school.  For  reasons  x>f 
health.  Professor  Tousley  did  not  en- 
ter on  the  practice  of  law,  but  went 
South,  and  for  a  time  taught  school 
in  Saulsbury,  Tennessee.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  he  went  to  Indiana, 
and  opened  a  school  which  became 
known  throughout  the  State  as  Tous- 
ley's  Academy.  Here  he  took  high  rank 
as  an  educator,  but  desired  a  larger  and 
more  progressive  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  abilities,  and  removed  to  Minneap- 
olis in  the  fall  of  1869.  Here  he  first 
entered  the  law  office  of  At  water  & 
Flandrau,  with  the  design  of  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  the  profession.  But 
soon  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  high 
school,  and  he  was  strongly  urged  to 
accept  the  position  of  Principal.  He  re- 
luctantly consented,  intending  to  fill  the 
position  only  temporarily.  But  once 
again  in  the  harness,  he  yielded  to  the 
increasing  pressure  to  continue,  until  as 
above  stated,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  His- 
key, he  was  elected  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  the  West  side  of  the  river. 
This  position  he  occupied  for  fifteen  con- 
secutive \'ears,  with  the  exception  of 
nearh'  two  years  spent  as  United  States 
Consul  at  Trieste,  and  afterwards  Liep- 
sig,  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur.  Of  course  this  ended  his 
plans  for  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
law,  a  result  which  he  was  sometimes 
disposed  to  regret.  But  whether  or  not 
it  was  unfortunate  for  him,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis was  extremely  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing his  invaluable  services. 

The  thorough  collegiate  education 
Professor  Tousley  had  received,  and  the 
long  experience  he  had  enjoyed  in  teach- 
ing before  coming  to  Minneapolis,  as 
well  as  his  acquaintance  with  the 
schools  as  Principal,  admirably  qualified 
him  for  the  position  to  which  he  w^as 
elected.      But  it   was  chieflv  to  his  ex- 
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traordinar>'  executive  ability,  combined 
with  remarkable  energy  and  enthusiasm 
in  his  profession,  that  was  due  the  great 
success  he  achieved  during  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  professional  life  in  Minne- 
apolis as  an  educator.  At  the  time  he 
took  charge,  discipline  in  some  of  the 
schools  had  become  somewhat  relaxed. 
A  firm  directing  hand  was  needed,  over 
both  teachers  and  scholars.    The  schools 


of  a  rapidly  growing  cosmopolitan  city. 
Professor  Tousley  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  The  schools  soon  learned 
there  was  a  hand  at  the  helm  which 
meant  business.  A  few  cases  of  judi- 
ciously administered  punishment  re- 
stored discipline  where  it  had  been  lax. 
A  liberal  and  comprehensive  course  of 
study  was  established,  which  with  few 
changes,   has    since    lieen   continued. 


were  rapidlj*  increasing,  and  composed 
of  by  no  means  homogeneous  elements. 
Five  or  six  different  nationalities  were 
represented  in  nearly  every  school.  It 
needed  wisdom  and  a  broad  grasp  of 
mind  to  harmonize  the  different  and 
conflicting  elements,  and  firmness  united 
with  moderation,  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional plans,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 


Teachers  who  had  been  remiss  in  duty, 
incompetent  or  inefficient,  were  quick- 
ened to  diligence,  or  discharged.  Above 
all,  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
each  school,  and  by  a  series  of  lectures 
to  the  teachers,  he  succeeded  in  inspir- 
ing them  with  great  enthusiasm  in  their 
work,  with  an  esprit  de  corps,  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  results.     They 
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labored  unceasingly'  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Indeed  the  criticism  was  some- 
times made,  that  the  Superintendent 
was  too  severe  a  taskmaster  over  his 
teachers.  Unsparing  of  himself,  of  tire- 
less energy,  he  looked  for  an  equal  de- 
gree of  devotion  and  labor  on  the  part 
of  every  subordinate.  As  a  consequence 
the  schools  of  Minneapolis,  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  period,  were  recognized 
as  having  no  superiors  in  the  North- 
west. 

The  Board  of  Directors  continued  un- 
changed during  the  year  1872,  the  mem- 
bers whose  terms  expired  during  that 
year,  viz:  Messrs.  Atwater,  Grimshaw 
and  Gale,  having  been  re-elected.  The 
same  officers  of  the  Board  were  also  con- 
tinued. At  the  census  taken  that  year, 
the  number  of  children  reported  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years, 
was  5,318. 

For  the  year  1873,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors continued  unchanged,  Messrs. 
Morrison,  Sidle  and  Grimshaw  having 
been  re-elected.  I.  Atwater  was  re-elect- 
ed President,  and  R.  J.  Mendenhall  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  The  estimated 
expenses  of  the  schools  for  that  year 
were  $79,200. 

In  1874,  a  new  school  house  was  con- 
tracted for  at  the  comer  of  Franklin 
and  Sixteenth  avenues  south.  The  site 
of  a  high  school  was  also  selected,  being 
block  three,  Pennman*s  addition,  pur- 
chased for  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The 
cost  of  the  building  to  be  erected  was 
fixed  at  $50,000.  This  site  was  after- 
wards changed  to  the  present  location 
on  Fourth  avenue  south. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Morrison  having  de- 
clined a  re-election,  Mr.  Huhn  was  elect- 
ed in  his  place,  and  Messrs.  Sidle  and 
Grimshaw  re-elected.  I.  Atwater  was 
re-elected  President,  and  W.W.Hunting- 
ton Secretary  and  Treasurer.     Charles 


Marsh  was  elected  teacher  of  music  in 
1874,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  and  was 
continued  this  year. 

At  the  annual  election  for  Directors  in 
1876,  Messrs.  Atwater  and  Huhn  were 
re-elected  for  two  3'ears,  and  Mr.  Gale 
for  one  year.  Universal  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  election  that  year, 
from  a  concerted  effort  to  elect  two 
women,  Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Walker  and 
Eliza  J.  Lindley,  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. They  fell  but  little  short  of  an 
election.  The  old  officers  were  re-elect- 
ed. The  school  expenses  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1876,  were  $83,789. 
Seventy  teachers  were  employed.  A 
building  was  erected  in  Stinson^s  addi- 
tion, named  the  Sumner  School.  Decem- 
ber 12th  of  this  year  the  Jefferson  school 
building  was  burned,  making  the  third 
school  building  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1877,  Messrs.  Gale  and  Grimshaw 
were  re-elected  Directors  for  two  years, 
and  A.  T.  Ankeny  for  one  year.  The 
same  officers  of  the  Board  were  re-elected. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  West 
division  of  Minneapolis  ceased  to  exist 
April  1st,  1878.  By  an  act  of  Legisla- 
ture passed  that  year,  the  two  divisions 
of  the  city  were  consolidated  into  one 
for  school  purposes,  and  placed  under 
control  of  seven  directors,  to  be  elected 
at  large  from  the  whole  city.  The  title 
of  the  corporation  is  ** The.  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis.'' 
It  was  made  the  successor  in  law  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  of  the  East  and 
West  Divisions  of  Minneapolis,  and 
vested  with  the  entire  control  of  all 
common  schools  in  the  citv. 

Bj^  this  union,  the  duties  and  labors 
of  the  Superintendent  were,  at  least  for 
a  time,  largely  increased.  The  text- 
books and  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
two  divisions,  had  in  some  important 
respects,  materially  differed,  and  these 
were  to  be  harmonized.    Under  the  able 
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management  of  Professor  Tousley,  this 
was  effected  much  sooner  than  could 
have  been  expected,  and  in  a  brief  period 
the  new  system  was  moving  in  perfect 
order,  without  appearance  of  friction. 

At  an  election  held  under  the  law, 
April  2nd,  1878,  the  following  named 
persons  were  elected  Directors,  viz:  D. 
Morrison,  Winthrop  Young,  S.  C.  Gale, 
George  Huhn,  Sven  Oftedal,  Chas.  Simp- 
son and  A.  C.  Austin.  D.  Morrison  was 
elected  President,  and  Sven  Oftedal  Sec- 
retary. W.  W.  Huntington  was  elected 
Treasurer. 

By  an  inventory  taken  soon  after  the 
new  Board  was  organized,  the  value  of 
all  school  property  in  the  city  was  esti- 
mated at  $317,502.  The  number  of 
teachers  this  year  (not  including  super- 
numeraries) was  110. 

The  Board  for  the  year  1879,  con- 
tinued the  same,  Messrs.  Austin  and 
Simpson  having  been  re-elected.  The 
same  officers  were  also  elected,  except 
that  by  a  change  in  the  law,  T.  J.  Bux- 
ton, City  Treasurer,  became  ex-officio 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
This  office  he  continued  to  hold  till 
1886.  In  that  year,  E.  H.  Moulton 
was  elected  City  Treasurer,  and  became 
thereby  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  v/hich 
office  he  held  till  1891. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  and  offi- 
cers, from  1880  to  1890,  inclusive,  were 
as  follows,  viz : 

1880— D.  Morrison,  W.  Young.  S.  C.  Gale,  A.C. 
Austin,  Chas.  Simpson,  Sven  Oftedal,  J.  W.  John- 
son. President,  D.  Morrison;  Secretary,  A.  C. 
Austin. 

1881 — Sven  Oftedal,  Chas.  Simpson,  A.  C.  Aus- 
tin. Geo.  A.  Pillsbury,  O.  J.  Evans,  W.  W.  McNair, 
J.  W.  Johnson.  President,  J.  W.  Johnson;  Secre- 
tary, A.  C.  Austin. 

1882 — The  same  members  and  officers,  with  ex- 
ception that  Geo.  H.  Miller  was  elected  in  place  of 
Chas.  Simp»son. 

1883 — Same  members  and  officers. 

1884— J.  W.  Johnson,  Sven  Oftedal,  A.  C.  Aus- 
tin, Geo.  H.  Miller,  W.  D.  Hale,  B.  P.  Nelson,  R.  P. 


Russell.     President,  J.  W.  Johnson;  Secretary,  A. 
C.  Austin. 

1885— Same  members  and  officers,  except  E.  H. 
Moulton  elected  Treasurer.  The  Board  this  year 
lost  two  of  its  members.  W.  W.  McNair  died  in 
September,  and  J.  W.  Johnson  resigned  in  Novem- 
ber. Prof.  Sven  Oftedal  was  elected  President  in 
his  place. 

1886— Oftedal,  Hale,  Miller,  Nelson,  Russell,  A. 
T.  Ankeny,  Austin.  Professor  Oftedal  President ; 
A.  C.  Austin  Secretary. 

1887— Same  Board  and  officers,  except  that 
John  G.  Moore  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
in  place  of  R.  P.  Russell.  E.  M.  Johnson,  Esq., 
who  had  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Board  for  two 
y^ears,  sent  in  his  resignation  which  was  accepted, 
and  Wm.  S.  Pearson  was  elected  in  his  stead  at  a ' 
salary  of  $1,500  per  year. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  law,  no  election  was 
held  in  April,  1888,  and  the  old  Board  continued 
in  office  until  January,  1889. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  year  1889,  con- 
sisted of  B.  F.  Nelson,  W.  D.  Hale,  J.  G.  Moore,  A. 
C.  Austin,  A.  T.  Ankeny,  M.F.  Gjertsen  and  Robert 
Pratt.  The  last  four  above  named,  were  elected 
at  the  November  election,  1888.  The  Board  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  A.  C.  Austin  President, 
ajid  M.  P.  Gjertsen  Secretary.  The  same  Board 
continued  in  office  until  January,  1891. 

From  the  foregoing  record  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  of  the  Directors  served 
continuously  for  quite  a  number  of 
years.  With  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  their  labors  became  more 
engrossing,  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
much  time  and  work.  Their  services 
were  without  compensation,  save  in  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. In  the  large  amounts  of  money 
annually  disbursed,  no  breath  of  sus- 
picion has  ever  been  aroused,  that  every 
dollar  has  not  been  honestly  expended. 

In  1886,  Professor  Tousley,  after  a 
service  of  some  fifteen  years,  as  Principal 
and  Superintendent,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion. Prof  John  E.  Bradley  was  elected 
in  his  place. 

Professor  Bradley  was  bom  in  Lee, 
Mass.,  August  8th,  1839.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Williams  College  in  1865,  receiv- 
ing one  of  the  class  honors.    Immedi- 
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ately  upon  graduation  he  became  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  high 
school.  After  two  vears  of  successful 
service,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa- 
tioif,  and  editor  of  the  Massuchusetts 
Teacher^  and  was  connected  with  vari- 
ous educational  interests. 

In  1868,  Professor  Bradley  was  called 
to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1886,  as  Principal  of  the  high  school 
and  academy.  The  high  standing  of 
this  school  has  become  widely  known 
•1:)eyond  the  limits  of  that  State.  He 
was  during  this  time  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  Williams  College, 
and  is  still  one  of  its  trvistees. 

In  1878,  he  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
made  a  valuable  and  exhaustive  report 
thereon,  to  the  Legislature  in  1879,  of 
which  an  extra  edition  was  ordered 
printed.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Re- 
gents of  the  State  University  of  N.  Y. 
He  was  Curator  of  the  Young  Men's 
Association  from  1877  to  1884.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  securing  im- 
portant legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
secondary  education  in  New  York  State, 
and  the  re-oiganization  of  the  work  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  State,  in  such  a 
way  as  greatly  to  promote  their  efli- 
cienc3'. 

He  has  during  his  career  contributed 
extensively  to  the  educational  journals 
of  the  country,  and  has  written  a  large 
number  of  valuable  treatises  u])on  edu- 
cational topics,  most  of  which  have  been 
issued  in  j)amphlet  form.* 

It  will  thus  a])])ear  that  since  liis 
graduation,  Professor  Bradley  has  been 
constantly  and  actively  engaged  in  edu- 

*For  most  of  the  above  Ijriet' sketch  of  Professor 
Ilratlley's  hfc  we  are  indel)tecl  to  the  llij^^Ji  School 
Annual,  a  very  creditable  publication,  issued  by 
the  senior  class  of  that  institution  in  ISOO. 


cational  work,  of  a  practical  kind  and 
varied  character,  but  mostly  in  the 
superintendence  of  schools  similar  to 
those  of  which  he  is  now  the  head.  His 
large  and  wide  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion, is  of  inestimable  value,  and  emi- 
nently qualifies  him  to  carry  on  the 
work  on  the  broad  foundations  laid  bv 
his  predecessor. 

The  last  four  years  have  been  a  period 
of  rapid  development  in  our  educational 
affairs.  The  number  of  schools  has  in- 
creased from  twenty -eight  to  forty-six ; 
the  number  of  teachers  four  years  ago 
was  292,  and  now  it  is  509;  the  number 
of  puj)ils  has  risen  from  14,194  to  20,- 
598.  The  number  in  high  school  grades 
has  increased  three-fold,  and  the  number 
in  the  graduating  class  has  advanced 
from  fifteen  in  1886,  to  104  in  1890. 
Fifty-three  students  entered  the  State 
University  from  the  Minneapolis  high 
school  in  1889. 

An  exhibit  of  school  work  prepared 
in  1890  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  was  by  far  the 
largest  of  any  displayed  on  the  occasion, 
and  was  said  by  j)rofessi()nal  experts  to 
be  su])erior  in  (piality  to  any  school  ex- 
hil)it  ever  produced  in  this  country. 

In  1887,  a  new  course  of  study  was 
adopted,  and  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion were  introduced,  including  **  Obser- 
vation Lessons''  and  '*  Manual  Train- 
ing." The  regularity  in  attendance  as 
well  as  the  total  enrollment,  have  been 
much  improved  as  a  result  of  the  new 
interest  thus  aroused  among  the  pupils 
and  their  parents.  It  is  manifest  that 
Professor  Bradley  is  fully  abreast  with 
the  times  in  the  most  approved  educa- 
tional methods,  and  is  resolved  that  the 
high  standard  which  the  Minneapolis 
])ublic  schools  have  alwa3's  enjoyed, 
shall  not  only  be  maintained,  but  even 
advanced  until  they  shall  have  distanced 
all  c()m])etitors.     In  this  resolution  he  is 
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ably  seconded  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  confidence  he  enjoys  with- 
out reserve.  The  policy  of  the  Board 
has  always  been,  that  having  secured 
an  able  man  for  the  place,  he  should  be 
clothed  with  large  powers  and  discre- 
tion in  carrying  out  his  plans  and  meas- 
ures. To  this  wise  policy  is  due,  in  a 
large  degree,  the  pre-eminence  which  the 
Minneapolis  public  schools  have  alwaj's 
enjoyed. 

John  S.  Crombie,  Principal  of  the 
Minneapolis  Central  High  School,  ably 
seconds  the  Superintendent,  in  the 
instruction  and  management  of  the 
schools.  He  was  bom  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  June  19,  1854.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1877,  with  high  honors.  He  was  subse- 
quently Principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Coldwater,  in  that  State,  and  was  after- 
wards called  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  schools  in  that  city.  This  position 
he  held  for  three  years.  He  was  then 
called  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  at  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  which 
position  he  held  for  four  years,  and  until 
called  to  Minneapolis  to  his  present 
position. 

To  bring  this  record  down  to  the 
time  this  article  goes  to  press  in  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  we  give  the  summary  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  FOR  1891. 

A.  C.  Austin,  term  expires  January  1st,  1893. 
Robert  Pratt,  term  expires  January  1st,  1893. 
M.  Palk  Gjertsen,  term  expires  January  1st,  1895. 
A.  T.  Ankeny,  term  expires  January  1st,  189.5. 
John  Norton,  term  expires  January  1st,  1897. 
Lutfa  Jaeger,  term  expires  January  1st,  1897. 
Jos.  H.  Rolf,  term  expires  January  1st,  1897. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  1891. 

A.  T.  Ankeny,  President. 

M.  Faulk  Gjertsen,  Secretary. 

Kristian  Kortgaard,  Treasurer. 

C.  T.  Conger,  Clerk. 

William  Duncan,  Foreman  of  Buildings. 

John  E.  Bradley,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


From  the  address  of  President  An- 
keny to  the  Board  of  Education  of  July 
28th,  1891,  we  learn  that  schools  were 
maintained,  for  the  school  year  closing 
the  previous  month,  in  forty-six  school 
buildings  under  the  direction  of  540 
teachers. 

The  enrollments  for  the  year  were 21,966 

For  evening  schools 1,978 

Total 23,944 

For  1890  the  enrollments  were 20,592 

For  evening  schools 1,750 

Total 22,342 

Making  a  gain  for  regular  schools 1,374 

For  evening  schools 228 

Total 1.602 

From  the  statement  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Board,  just  received,  it  appears  that 
there  were  admitted  to  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  1890, 
17,305  pupils.  For  the  same  month  in 
1891,  there  were  admitted  19,404,  being 
an  increase  of  2,099. 

Taking  the  Federal  census  of  1890, 
164,738,  the  statistics  show  one  enroll- 
ment to  every  eight  persons.  On  the 
same  ratio  the  population  for  1891, 
would  be  175,728.  Statistics  showing 
the  increase  in  several  branches  of  busi- 
ness, prove  that  this  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  from  all 
sources  for  the  school  year  ending  in 
1890,  were  $649,389.53.  The  expendi- 
tures were  $609,688.24. 

The  President  in  his  address,  states 
that  four  or  five  new  eight-room  build- 
ings are  absolutely  necessary.  Should 
the  same  rate  of  increase  continue  as 
shown  in  the  September  report,  even 
more  will  be  required.  The  charter 
allows  a  tax  levy  of  four  mills  for  school 
purposes,  but  for  1890,  only  two  and 
eight- tenths  mills  were  assessed.  The 
Board  of  Education  are  doing  the  best 
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possible  with  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand, but  are  constantly  hampered  and 
harassed,  in  carr3ring  on  their  work,  by 
the  lack  of  funds  to  meet  even  pressing 
necessities.  This  need  has  been  more  or 
less  felt,  from  the  first  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  city,  but  is  probably  more 
strongly  felt  at  present  than  at  an}' 
previous  time. 

We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without 
reference  to  an  honored  name,  which 
easily  stands  among  the  list  of  educa- 
tors, as  one  of  the  first  in  the  State.  It 
may  not  generally  be  known  that  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  D.  D.,  was  at  one  time 
the  head  of  an  educational  institution 
in  Minneapolis.  Baldwin  school  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1853, 
and  is  the  oldest  incorporated  institu- 
tion in  Minnesota,  supported  without 
State  aid.  It  was  opened  in  June  of 
that  year,  and  in  December,  1853,  occu- 
pied its  own  brick  building  at  the  head 
of  Rice  Square  in  St.  Paul. 

The  old  Winslow  Hotel  in  St.  An- 
thony fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
Macalester  of  Pennsylvania.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Neill,  it  was  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Macalester  for  educational  pur- 
poses. By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
1874,  the  Baldwin  school  became  the 
preparatory  school  for  Macalester  Col- 
lege. For  some  time  this  school  occu- 
pied the  Winslow  building,  which  had 
been  occupied  as  a  hotel.  Later,  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Trustees  of  Macales- 
ter College  to  erect  permanent  buildings 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  on  the 
present  site,  and  thepreparator\'  depart- 
ment in  Minneapolis  was  discontinued. 

In  this  connection  it  ma}'  be  noted, 
that  the  Angel  of  Fame  which  flies  over 
the  Exposition  Building,  did  duty  over 
the  old  Winslow,  while  the  preparatory 
department  was  conducted  there,  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  Macalester  Col- 
lege by  Dr.  Neill. 


As  before  stated,  Dr.  Neill  was  the  first 
Territorial  Superintendent  of  schools, 
having  been  appointed  in  1851,  by  Gov- 
ernor Ramsey.  He  resigned  in  1853. 
He  was  also  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
University.  The  deep  interest  he  has 
always  taken  in  the  educational  and  his- 
torical work  of  the  Territory  and  State, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  further  men- 
tion in  this  connection.  Although  not 
at  present  a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  he 
has  here  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who 
entertain  the  warmest  regard  for  him 
personally,  and  on  account  of  his  long 
continued,  self  denying,  and  successfiil 
labors  in  the  cause  of  education. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    MINNESOTA. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  was  in- 
corporated by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
approved  February  25th,  1851.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Act  it  was  located,  '*  at  or 
near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonv.''  The 
first  Board  of  Regents  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  consisted  of  Henry  H.  Sib- 
ley, Franklin  Steele,  Alexander  Ramsey, 
Isaac  Atwater,  B.  B.  Meeker,  Socrates 
Nelson,  C.  K.  Smith,  Wm.  R.  Marshall, 
N.  C.Ta3^1or,  Henry  M.  Rice,  Abram  Van 
Vorhes,  and  J.  Furber. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
held  in  St.  Anthony,  June  3d,  1851.  No 
endowment  or  funds  in  support  of  the 
institution,  were  then  in  existence.  The 
Act  provided  that  **the  proceeds  of  all 
land,  that  ma}'  hereafter  be  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Territory,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fijnd,  to  be 
called  the  University  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  University,  and  no  sectarian 
instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  Uni- 
versity.*' The  Regents,  therefore,  at 
first  were  without  means,  either  to  pro- 
cure a  site,  or  erect  any  buildings  for 
ITniversity  purposes. 

Their  work  consisted  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  question  of  a  suitable  loca- 
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tion  in  the  future,  of  plans  for  raising 
means  in  support  of  the  institution,  of 
arousing  and  keeping  alive  public  inter- 
est to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
using  all  available  means  and  agencies, 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Their  position  was  not  an  enviable 
one, involving  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  labor,  with  small  prospect  of  seeing 
any  fruit  therefrom  for  many  years. 

Meantime,  Franklin  Steele,  then  a 
large  property  owner  in  St.  Anthony,  in 
1852,  generously  donated  a  valuable 
block  of  land,  in  the  rear  of  what  is  now 
the  Exposition  Building,  as  a  site.  He 
also  engaged  to  erect  a  two  story  frame 
building  thereon,  to  be  used  as  a  prepar- 
atory- school.  The  offer  was  accepted 
and  the  building  was  erected.  A  further 
account  of  the  use  of  this  building  will 
be  found  in  a  preceding  article  on  Public 
Schools. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
February  19th,  1851,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  authorized  and  directed 
to  set  apart  and  reserve  from  sale,  a 
quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  two 
Townships,  for  the  use  and  support  of  a 
University  in  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota, to  be  located  in  legal  subdivisions 
of  not  less  than  one  entire  section.  The 
land  was  located  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity. This  was  the  first  provision  made 
in  aid  of  the  institution. 

When  these  lands  granted  by  Govern- 
ment had  been  selected,  several  thousand 
acres  consisted  of  pine  lands,  the  timber 
on  which  was  available  and  accessible 
to  market,  and  was  in  demand.  Mean- 
time, it  had  been  decided  that  the  site 
offered  by  Mr.  Steele  was  entirely  un- 
suitable, both  on  account  of  the  limited 
quantity  of  land,  and  its  close  proximity 
to  the  business  centre  of  the  city.  Ne- 
gotiations were  accordingly  entered  into 
with    Calvin    A.  Tuttle    and    Paul    R. 


George,  to  purchase  the  site  on  which 
the  University  is  now  located, consisting 
of  a  tract  of  twenty-seven  acres.  The 
grounds  were  beautiful,  being  covered 
with  a  grove  of  fine  oak  trees,  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  the  Falls,  then  in 
their  native  beauty,  extending  from 
bank  to  bank,  undisfigured  by  the  un- 
sightly structures  which  have  since  so 
much  obscured  them,  but  which  have 
latelv  been  to  some  extent  removed. 
These  grounds  were  secured,  a  part  hav- 
ing been  donated  by  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  the 
balance  purchased  from  Mr.  George  on 
verj^  advantageous  terms.  The  location 
was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  institution, 
and  has  given  universal  satisfaction. 

After  the  acquisition  of  these  grounds, 
and  in  1855-6,  the  demand  began  to  be 
urgent  for  the  erection  of  a  University 
Building.  The  people  were  becoming 
impatient  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment benefaction.  In  addition  to 
this,  owing  to  political  complications 
arising  in  different  parts  from  time  to 
time,  mutterings  of  dissatisfaction  were 
heard  at  the  tardiness  of  the  Regents, 
and  sometimes  even  threats  made,  that 
the  University  might  be  removed  from 
St.  Anthony  to  another  localit3^ 

These,  with  other  considerations,  in- 
duced the  Board  in  1856,  earnestly  to 
consider  the  question,  whether  the  time 
had  arrived  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
a  building.  The  times  then  were  pros- 
perous. There  was  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  pine  lumber,  from  which  a  con- 
siderable income  was  then  being  derived. 
It  was  finall3^  considered,, that  from  the 
means  then  in  sight,  and  by  issuing 
bonds  secured  by  mortgageon  the  lands, 
the  enterprise  might  safely  be  under- 
taken. Plans  were  accordingly  invited, 
and  a  set  by  Alden  &  Cutter  accepted, 
the  building  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 
The  building  thus  erected  was  the  West 
part  of  the  great  plan  of  the  Architect, 
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R.  M.  Alden,  and  shown  on  the  preced- 
ing page. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  185G. 
The  Regents  had  then  a  few  thousand 
dollars  on  hand  received  from  pine 
stumpage.  This  amount  was,  of  course, 
soon  exhausted.  But  the  work  con- 
tinued to  be  prosecuted  in  1857,  though 
under  increasing  difficulties.  All  the 
Regents  donated  various  amounts,  none 
of  them  it  is  believed,  giving  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars.  In  addition,  some 
members  advanced  mone\'  amounting 
to  several  thousand  dollars  without 
security,  save  the  good  faith  of  the 
Board,  to  forward  the  completion  of  the 
work.  By  these  means,  the  building 
was  erected  and  under  roof  in  the  fall  of 
1857. 

Then  came  unlooked  for  disaster.  In 
September  of  that  year,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt from  a  clear  skv,  came  the  failure  of 
the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Comi)any,  the 
commencement  of  a  financial  panic  and 
crisis,  such  as  the  country  had  never 
l^efore,  and  has  never  since  witnessed. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  and 
wealthiest  business  men  throughout  the 
country,  in  less  than  three  months,  were 
utterly  and  irretrievabl}'  ruined.  Money 
(in  Minnesota)  could  not  be  obtained  at 
any  rate  or  on  an}-  securietics.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  several 
years. 

It  was  inevitable,  from  what  has  be- 
ore  been  stated,  that  the  work  of  the 
completion  of  the  building  must  at  once 
stop.  It  was  impossible  to  raise  money 
East,  on  the  Universit\'  lands.  Con- 
fidence in  Western  lands  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed,  and  not  for  long  weary  years 
was  it  restored.  For  several  years  the 
building  remained  in  an  unfinished  state. 

As  time  went  on,  as  was  but  natural, 

complaints  were  made,  that  the  building 

remained  uncompleted.      Charges  were 

even  made  that  the  Board   of  Regents 
11 


had  misappropriated  the  funds  of  the 
institution.  The  Board  demanded  an 
investigation.  At  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  1860,  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  After  a 
most  rigid  and  searching  inquiry,  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  the  committee 
fullv  exonerated  the  Board  from  anv 
and  all  charges  of  misappropriation  of 
money.  Every  cent  that  had  come  into 
their  hands  was  shown  to  have  been 
honestly  expended  in  the  construction  of 
the  building.  Not  a  dollar  was  found  to 
ha  ye  been  appropriated  b}'  any  member 
of  the  Board,  either  for  services,  ex- 
penses or  otherwise.  On  the  contrary, 
the  institution  was  found  to  be  in  debt 
to  members  of  the  Board,  in  quite  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  monej',  advanced 
for  the  construction  of  the  building,  on 
Avhich  no  interest  had  been  paid  for  from 
two  to  three  years.  But  the  fact  never- 
theless  remained,  that  the  Board  had 
erred  in  judgment  in  proceeding  with 
the  erection  of  a  building  without  means 
to  complete  it,  or  even  to  pay  indebted- 
ness incurred.  In  short,  the  Board  had 
made  the  same  error  in  their  collective 
capacit}',  that  they  in  common  with 
thousands  of  others,  made  in  conduct- 
ing their  private  business.  None  were 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  this  than 
the  members  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact,  that  were  suitable  efforts 
made,  it  might  be  possible  to  secure 
more  land  in  aid  of  the  institution,  on 
the  admission  of  the  State.  Henry  M. 
Rice,  then  a  Delegate  in  Congress,  and 
always  a  staunch  and  devoted  friend  of 
the  Uniycrsity,  took  hold  of  the  matter 
with  his  accustomed  energy.  He  framed 
the  Act,  approved  February  26,  1857, 
entitled  an  '*  Act  authorizing  the  people 
of  the  Territory  to  form  a  Constitution 
and  State  Government,"  and  he  suc- 
ceeded  in   having  inserted   a  provision, 
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giving  to  the  State  **  Seventy-two  sec- 
tions oflandy  for  the  use  and  support  of 
a  State  University,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Governor  of  said  State,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  to  be  appor- 
tioned and  applied  in  such  manner  as 
the  Legislature  of  said  State  ma}'  pre- 
scribe for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  but  for 
no  other." 

In  drawing  this  Act,  Mr.  Rice  had  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Judge  Douglas, 
and  both  considered  that  it  would  give 
the  State  seventy-two  sections  of  land 
in  addition  to  the  land  previously  grant- 
ed to  the  Territory  by  the  Act  of  1851. 
Afterwards,  however,  the  Land  Depart- 
ment raised  objections  to  giving  the 
State  title  to  these  lands,  on  the  ground 
(if  we  are  correctly  informed),  that  it 
was  not  intended  as  an  additional 
grant.  Pending  the  controversy  on  this 
question  Mr.  Rice's  term  as  Senator  ex- 
pired. He  did  not,  however,  relax  his 
eflForts  in  this  behalf;  and  with  the  iible 
assistance  of  Governor  Pillsbury  and 
the  Hon.  John  Nicols  of  St.  Paul,  (who, 
in  the  meantime.had  been  appointed  on 
the  Board  of  Regents),  their  labors  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  grant  of 
seventy-two  sections  secured  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Other  gentlemen  aided  in  the 
work  whose  names  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain,  except  the  Hon.  E.  M. 
Wilson,  while  Member  of  Congress.  But 
probably  the  chief  credit  belongs  to  the 
three  gentlemen  above  named. 

It  is,  however,  but  simple  justice  to 
Mr.  Nicols,  to  state,  that  his  long  and 
laborious  services  as  Treasurer  of  the 
institution,  and  the  discharge  of  duties 
connected  therewith,  during  these  years 
of  depression,  largely  contributed  to  the 
final  success  which  crowned  the  efforts 
of  the  Regents.  His  well  known  mod- 
est3'  led  him  rarely  to  allude  to  his  im- 
portant services,  but  they  were  known 


to,  and  most  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Board,  and  all  the  earnest  friends  of  the 
University. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 
proved February  14,  1860,  entitled  **an 
Act  for  the  Government  and  regulation 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,"  the  in- 
stitution was  entirely  re-organized.  Sec- 
tion four  of  the  Act  provided  that,  **the 
University  shall  be  governed  and  man- 
aged by  a  Board  of  Regents,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Chancellor,  and  five  electors  of  the 
State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

mm 

the  Senate,  immediately  after  the  pass- 
age of  this  Act,  and  such  other  persons 
as  may  be  appointed  in  accordance  with 
a  subsequent  provision.'*  The  Act  con- 
tained the  usual  provisions,  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Regents,  com- 
mon to  similar  institutions. 

Under  this  Act  the  following  named 
persons  constituted  the  Board  under  the 
re-organization,  for  the  year  1860,  viz: 
Gov.  Alexander  Ramsey, President;  Wm. 
R.  Marshall,  Rev.  Edward  D.  Ncill, 
Chancellor,  Jured  Benson,  John  M. 
Berry,  E.  O.  Hamlin,  Uriah  Thomas  and 
W.  M.  Kimball.  Uriah  Thomas  was 
elected  Secretary,  and  W.  M.  Kimball, 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Neill  had  been  elected  to  the  oflSce 
of  Chancellor  bv  the  Territorial  Board 
in  1858,  and  the  oflSce  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  had  been  in  1861, 
attached  to  the  Chancellorship.  Both 
these  offices  were  vacated  b}'  this  dis- 
tinguished citizen  on  his  joining  the 
Volunteer  Army  of  the  U.  S.  in  1861,  as 
Chaplain  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regi- 
ment, and  public  service  kept  him  absent 
from  the  State  till  1872. 

The  State,  however,  was  not  yet 
ready  to  take  up  the  educational  work, 
for  which  the  University  was  created. 
There  was  no  moncv  in  the  treasury  to 
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complete  the  buildings  and  cancel  the 
indebtedness.  And  it  was  not  until 
1864,  that  the  Legislature  appointed  a 
special  commission  consisting  of  Messrs. 
John  S.  Pillsbury,  John  Nicols  and  O.  C- 
Merriman,  with  full  power  to  sell  lands 
and  pay  debts.  These  gentlemen  ad- 
dressed themselves  diligently  to  the 
work  for  which  the^^  were  appointed ; 
but  it  was  not  till  December,  1867,  that 
they  were  able  to  report  that  the  debts 
were  substantially  paid,  by  a  sale  of  less 
than  12,C00  acres  of  land.  They  well 
earned  the  approbation  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  1)3^  the  efficient  and  economical 
manner  in  which  they  discharged  the 
trust  reposed  in  them. 

By  this  time  the  State  was  recovering 
from  its  financial  depression,  and  in 
1867,  an  Act  was  passed,  appropriating 
$15,000,  to  be  expended  in  repairing 
and  furnishing  the  University  building, 
and  for  the  employing  of  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  the  gram- 
mar and  normal  departments  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Under  this 
Act  the  Board  of  Regents  proceeded  to 
employ  the  Rev.  \V.  W.  Washburn,  B.A., 
as  principal,  and  two  assistants,  who  in 
October,  1867,  commenced  the  work  of 
instruction  in  the  renovated  University 
building.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is 
l)ut  a  little  over  twenty  jears  since, on  a 
small  scale,  the  work  of  instruction  was 
commenced  in  the  University,  which  has 
now  grown  to  such  unexpectedh'  great 
proportions,  in  so  brief  a  time. 

For  some  jears,  both  previously,  and 
after  this  commencement,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  was  more  or  less 
hampered  by  political  influences,  almost 
inseparable  from  State  institutions.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  any  history 
of  these.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
staunch  friends  of  the  University  among 
the  Regents,  and  the  educated  men  of 
the    State,  patienth'   and    persistently, 


struggled  against  these  influences,  and 
ultimately  had  the  satisfactioti  of  seeiag 
their  labors  crowned  with  success.  At 
least,  there  are  no  present  indications 
that  any  political  schemes  or  fij^ring* 
are  to  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
highest  development  of  the  University. 

Meantime,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment which  had  been  opened  in  1867, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Washburn  and 
his  assistants,  Messrs.  G.  Campbell,  Ira 
Moore  and  E.  H.  Twining,  had  been  sac* 
cessfully  progressing  till  the  summer  of 
1869.  It  had  then  become  apparent 
that  the  time  had  arrived  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  instruction.  In  that  year  it  was 
determined  to  organize  a  regular  college 
course  of  instruction.  Before  speaking 
of  this,  however,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to 
some  legislation,  which  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  reaching  this  conclusion. 

An  Act  of  Congress  was  passed  July 
2d,  1862,  entitled  **an  Act  donating 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, which  may  provide  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts.*'  This  Act  had  been  accept- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  lands  received  thereunder  entrusted 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  chartered  in  1858,  and  located 
in  Mclvcod  Countv. 

An  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
approved  February  18,  1868,  entitled 
**an  Act  to  re-organize  and  provide  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
Ihiiversity  of  Minnesota,  and  establish 
an  Agricultural  College  therein."  The 
first  two  sections  read  as  follows: 

Suction  1.  The  object  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  established  by  the  Constitution,  at  or 
near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  shall  be  to  provide 
the  means  of  acciuiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  various  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the 
arts,  and  snch  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  including 
niililar3'  tactics  and  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies." 
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Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  five  or  more  colleges  or  de- 
partments, that  is  to  say,  a  department  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  a  college  of  science,  literature  and 
the  arts,  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  including  military  tactics,  a  college  or  de- 
partment of  law,  and  also  a  college  or  department 
of  medicine." 

Section  seven  provided  that  there 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Regents,  **  all  the  interest  and  income  of 
the  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of 
all  the  lands  granted  or  to  be  granted 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota  bv  virtue  of 
an  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  **an  Act 
donating  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  which  may  provide  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts ;  *'  and  also  all  such  gifts, 
grants  and  contributions  to  the  endow- 
ment thereof,  as  may  be  derived  from 
any  and  all  sources.*' 

From  this  Act  it  will  be  seen  the  scope 
and  powers  of  the  University  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  its  means  for  car- 
rying on  its  work  much  increased.  The 
ground  work  and  plan  was  laid  out,  for 
a  University  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  and  not  in  name  only.  The  foun- 
dations were  broadly  laid  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  real  work  of  the  institution. 
A  change  was  also  made  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University.  It  was  vested 
in  a  Board  of  nine  Regents,  of  whom 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
were  to  be  ex-officio  members,  and  the 
seven  remaining  members  thereof  to  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  term  of 
office  of  a  Regent  is  three  years.  The 
first  Board  under  this  Act  consisted  of 
the  following  named  ])crsons,  viz : 

Gov.  \Vm.  R.  Marshall,  and  M.  H. 
Bunnell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  ex-officio ;  R.  S.  Donaldson, 
of  Farmington;  A.A.Harwood,  of  Owa- 
tonna;   H.  H.  Sibley,  of  St.  Paul;  E.  J. 


Thompson,  of  Chatfield;  O.  C.  Merri" 
man,  of  St.  Anthony;  John  Nicols,  of  St. 
Paul,  and  J.  S.  Pillsbury,of  St.  Anthony. 
J.  S.  Pillsbury  was  chosen  President, 
O.  C.  Merriman,  Secretary,  and  John 
Nicols,  Treasurer. 

The  Board  having  determined,  in 
1869,  as  before  stated,  to  proceed  with 
the  organization  of  a  college  course 
proper,  the  most  important  question 
first  to  be  solved  was  the  selection  of  a 
President.  This  position — almost  al- 
ways a  difficult  one  to  satisfactorily 
fill — was  in  the  present  instance,  ren- 
dered much  more  so,  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  A  complete 
system  of  University,  or  at  least  college 
education,  and  instruction,  must  be 
planned  and  put  into  execution,  as  fast 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  institution  re- 
quired. A  faculty  was  to  be  organized, 
classes,  both  preparatory  and  collegiate 
to  be  formed,  text  books  to  be  decided 
on,  and  innumerable  matters  of  detail, 
requiring  the  personal  attention  of  the 
President,  which  ordinarily  are  not  a 
part  of  the  duties  of  that  officer.  Many 
changes  in  the  system  of  education  were 
going  on,  in  the  old  established  colleges, 
some  of  them  quite  radical  and  untried, 
and  it  was  a  most  difficult  problem,  to 
determine  the  best  methods.  Clearlv, 
the  position  was  to  be  no  sinecure.  It 
was  certain  to  be  most  fruitful  of  labors, 
with  no  prospect  of  reaping  the  fruits 
for  many  j'ears  to  come. 

The  Regents  were  not  unmindful  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  caution.  After  due  deliber- 
ation and  careful  investigation,  they 
finally  unanimously  agreed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Colonel  William  M.  Folwell,  as 
President  of  the  University.  The  selec- 
tion was  in  every  respect  a  most  fortu- 
nate one,  and  the  result  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  their  choice. 

Mr.  William  M.  Folwell  was  bom 
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in  the  town  of  Romulus,  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  February  14,  1833.  His  youth 
was  divided  between  work  on  a  farm 
and  attendance  on  common  school.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  passed  a  year  at 
the  Academy  in  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  and  later, 
after  the  experience  of  two  winters  in 
teaching  common  schools,  a  3'ear  was 
spent  in  Ovid  Academy,  in  the  same 
State,  after  which  he  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  from  this  col- 
lege in  1857,  with  the  rank  of  valedic- 
torian. 

A  year  after  his  graduation  he  was 
appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Hobart  College,  devoting  also 
a  part  of  his  time  to  instruction  in 
languages.  In  this  position  he  remained 
for  two  years,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  law,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hon.  Chas.  J.  Folger,  the  distin- 
guished jurist,  and  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

About  this  time  his  attention  was 
turned  to  a  subject,  then  but  little 
studied  in  American  colleges,  that  of 
comparative  philology.  It  possessed  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  him,  and  after 
pursuing  it  for  a  time  under  disadvant- 
ages, he  resolved  to  go  to  Germany, 
where  far  better  facilities  could  be  en- 
joyed. 

In  October,  1861,  he  was  matriculat- 
ed as  a  student  of  Philology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Letters  which  he 
brought  from  home  introduced  him  to 
several  distinguished  German  professors, 
including  such  names  as  Weber,  Rgediger, 
Lepsius,  Bopp  and  Grimm. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, cut  short  the  programme  of  his 
philological  studies,  as  he  felt  his  first 
duty  was  to  his  country''  in  her  hour  of 
peril.  After  a  trip  through  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  he  returned  home  in  the 
latter  part  of  1861,  and  immediately 


offered  his  services  in  any  position  where 
his  education  and  experience  might  ren- 
der him  useful.  He  was  commissioned 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  50th  New  York 
Regiment  of  Engineers.  In  February, 
1862,  he  was  in  command  of  a  company 
of  Engineers,  then  stationed  with  the 
50th  Regiment  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
From  this  time  on,  till  his  muster  out  of 
the  service  in  July,  1865,  he  was  unre- 
mittingly engaged  in  active  service  in 
the  Engineering  Department.  He  was 
promoted  to  Captain  in  the  fall  of  1862. 
In  1864  he  was  promoted  to  be  Major 
b\'  brevet,  **for  gallant  and  meritorious 
serv^ice,''  in  the  campaign  of  that  year 
against  Richmond.  In  the  following 
winter  he  was  commissioned  a  Major  of 
Engineers  in  his  own  Regiment.  At  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  1865,  Major 
Folwell  was  placed  in  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  450  Engineer  troops,  re- 
served for  such  duty  as  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer might  order.  This  detachment  was 
in  most  active  service  during  the  whole 
campaign,  and  rendered  services  which 
earned  for  its  commander  the  brevet 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  U.  S.  Vols. 
No  higher  rank  was  then  obtainable  in 
the  Volunteer  Engineer  corps  as  then 
organized. 

During  his  four  years  of  active  ser- 
vice, his  studies  had  been  necessarily  en- 
tirely neglected.  Life  was  to  be  begun 
anew.  Soon  after  his  discharge  a  posi- 
tion was  offered  him  of  sharing  in  the 
management  of  a  large  business  in  Nor- 
thern Ohio,  embracing  coopering,  mill- 
ing, merchandising,  and  a  large  landed 
estate.  This  he  accepted,  and  continued 
in  the  employment  nearly  four  years.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  took  up  in 
earnest  the  studies  in  economics  and 
politics,  Avhich  of  late  years  have  almost 
exclusively  occupied  him. 

In  the  winter  of  1869,  Colonel  Fol- 
well was  offered   the   Professorship  of 
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some,  structure.  Repaired  and  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus,  this  Academic  build- 
ing is  still  in  use,  and  will  be  of  service 
for  manv  vears  to  come. 

To  accommodate  the  work  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  sciences 
related  thereto,  chemistry,  physics  and 
botany,  a  brick  building  of  considerable 
dimensions  was  erected  in  the  same  year. 
1875.  The  appointments  of  this  build- 
ing were  such  as  to  make  it  very  useful, 
although  it  soon  became  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  enlarging  work  of  the 
departments  occupying  it.  The  removal 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  to  the  new 
Engineering  building,  and  of  Agriculture 
to  the  new  farm  on  Como  Avenue,  gave 
room  for  the  ex])ansion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  In  the  fall  of  1888, 
a  fire  destroyed  the  old  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  least  to  the  extent  of  rendering 
the  upper  story  useless.  In  anticipation 
of  Legislative  assistance,  it  was  decided 
to  put  on  a  temporarx'  roof  to  render 
the  first  story  and  basement  usable  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  An  entirelx- 
new  building  now  occupies  its  site.  In 
this  structure  the  Dtpartments  of  Phys- 
ics and  Chemistry  arc  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  a  manner  and  style  unc(iualled 
in  this  country. 

A  period  of  eight  years  elapsed  after 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  described, 
as  erected  in  1875,  before  any  new  struc- 
tures ai)peared  on  the  cam])us.  Al- 
though the  immediate  demands  on  these 
buildings  were  met  within  five  years  at 
some  inconvenience,  it  became  ai)parent, 
at  least  to  those  on  the  ground,  that  the 
growth  of  the  institution  would  soon  re- 
(juire  larger  accommodation.  So  much 
imi)resscd  with  this  idea  was  President 
Folwell,  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  occurring  on  the 
last  davs  of  I)eccnil)er,  1S<S(),  he  sul)- 
mitted  to  that  Ijody  a  plan  for  the  addi- 


tion of  new  buildings,  and  recommended 
that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  appro- 
priate for  their  erection,  the  sum  of 
$30,000  a  year,  for  ten  successive  years. 
The  Board  concurred  in  his  views,  but 
thought  it  wise  to  reduce  the  sum  to  be 
then  asked  for,  to  $30,000  a  year,  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  In  pursuance  of  the 
action  of  the  Regents,  the  President 
drafted  a  bill,  which  passed  both  houses, 
without  the  least  alteration,  and  stands 
as  Chapter  175  of  the  General  Laws  of 
1881. 

It  so  chanced  that  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  this  Act  re- 
ceived the  approving  signature  of  Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury,  the  State  Capitol  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  Not  long  after, 
the  State  HosjMtal  for  the  Insane  at  St. 
Peter  was  extensively  damaged  by  fire  ; 
and  the  State  Prison  at  Stillwater,  had 
been  likewise  unfortunate.  These  disas- 
ters occasioned  sudden  and  unexpected 
drafts  upon  the  State  treasury.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  Board  of  Regents, 
patiently  and  magnanimously  resolved 
to  ])osti)one  the  development  of  the  in- 
stitution the}' had  planned,  till  theextra- 
ordinary  drain  on  the  treasury  should 
be  over.  This  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment to  the  i)rc»sident  and  faculty,  who 
keenly  felt  the  need  of  enlarged  accom- 
modations, to  render  their  work  more 
effective ;  and  to  some  extent  perhaps  in- 
curred censure  for  the  condition  of  ap- 
l)arcnt  stagnation  in  University  affairs, 
for  some  })eriod  following  the  date  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  a  fact  which  deserves  to  l^e  em- 
l)hasizcd,  that  the  Act  of  1881,  provid- 
ing for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  to 
accommodate  the  growth  of  old  depart- 
ments, the  opening  of  new  ones,  and  the 
incvital)lc  increase  in  attendance,  was 
the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  build- 
ing develoimient.  The  law  of  1881, 
provided  for  the  erection  of  (1)  a  farm 
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house,  (2)  a  gymnasium  and  drill  hall, 
(3)  a  museum,  (4)  a  building  for  engi- 
neering and  physics,  (5)  an  observa- 
tor3%  and  (6)  a  library  building.  The 
departures  from  the  plan  in  detail,  have 
been  such  as  subsequent  casualities  and 
exigencies  suggested. 

The  charter  of  1868,  authorized  the 
Regents  to  bu^'  for  the  use  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  lands  suitable  for  an 
experimental  farm.  They  soon  after 
purchased,  for  the  sum  of  $8,500,  120 
acres  of  land  lying  east  of  the  Univer- 
sity campus,  on  the  old  territorial  road 
bevond  the  Citv  limits. 

This  farm  proved  to  be  in  some  re- 
spects unsuitable,  and  the  growth  of  the 
City  made  it  possible  to  dispose  of  it  to 
excellent  advantage.  In  1883,  it  was 
put  on  the  market,  and  sold  at  such 
rates,  for  lots  and  blocks  as  to  vieldover 
$150,000. 

Out  of  this  fund  a  tract  of  land  on 
Como  Avenue,  distant  about  two  miles, 
and  known  as  the  *'Bass  Farm,"  and 
comprising  155  acres,  was  bought  at 
$200  per  acre.  Ninety-two  acres  adjoin- 
ing were  afterwards  purchased,  but  at  a 
higher  price. 

Ctilizing  temporarily  the  old  build- 
ings of  the  farm,  the  Regents  proceeded 
the  same  3'ear  (1883)  to  erect  an  ample 
farm  house,  and  later,  a  large  bam,  a 
plant  house,  and  a  laboratory. 

Two  other  buildings  have  lately  been 
added  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
school  of  practical  agriculture,  opened 
in  October,  1888,  in  accordance  with 
what  was  l)elieve(l  to  l)e  the  demand  of 
the  farmers  of  the  State  as  a  body.  The 
catalogue  for  the  year  mentioned  gives 
the  plan  and  course  of  studies,  and  exer- 
cise of  the  school. 

It  should  l)e  remarked  that  a  laljor- 
atory  and  a  plant  house  have  ])een  ])r()- 
vided  to  carry  out  the  ])r()visions  of  the 
*'  Hatch  Law,"  estal>lishing  agricultural 


experiment  stations  in  all  the  States — 
the  Minnesota  station  having  been 
established  on  the  Experimental  Farm 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Minnesota. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1881,  ap- 
propriating $180,000  for  building,  the 
Regents  proceeded  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  to  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  drill 
hall  and  gymnasium.  The  sketch  of  a 
floor  plan  submitted  by  President  Fol- 
well,  outlined  a  large  oblong  building 
about  150  by  60  feet,  one  story  high. 
To  adapt  it  to  use  for  seating  large 
audiences,  at  commencement,  the  sketch 
showed  an  enlargement  on  one  of  the 
long  sides,  for  a  stage  and  green  rooms, 
and  a  corresponding  one  opposite  to  be 
occupied  \vith  seats.  This  plan  was 
later  enlarged  and  elaborated,  and  the 
original  idea  and  purpose  so  obscured, 
that  when  the  architect's  building  plans 
were  completed,  the  President  was  con- 
strained to  say  in  writing,  that  **he 
could  not  conceive  that  any  such  struc- 
ture could  be  seriously  contemplated." 
The  plans  however,  were  approved,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  expended  on  the 
building  and  its  furniture. 

In  the  meantime,  the  academical 
work  of  the  University  had  been  steadi- 
ly and  prosperously  progressing.  In  the 
year  1884,  the  number  of  students  con- 
nected with  the  institution  liad  increased 
to  394.  The  executive  duties  naturallv 
devolving  upon  the  President,  and 
other  labors  co-relative  thereto,  and 
especially  more  exigent  in  a  young,  than 
in  an  old  well  established  college,  were 
such  as  to  require  the  whole  time 
of  that  officer.  While  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  President 
Folwell  had  ])y  no  means  lost  his  taste 
and  ])refercncc  for  the  exclusive  work  of 
an  instructor.  And  the  time  seemed  to 
have  arrived  when  he  could  indulge  this 
preference    witliout    injurN^  and    as   he 
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hoped,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Univer- 
sity. His  labors  had- been  unremitting 
in  its  behalf  since  his  connection  with  it, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  great  satisfaction  of 
having  aided  its  growth  from  the  hum- 
blest beginnings,  to  a  position  among 
the  colleges  of  the  Northwest,  second  to 
none  in  comparison  with  its  age.  That 
his  labors  in  this  behalf  were  appreci- 
ated by  the  Regents,  was  shown  by  the 
flattering  resolutions  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  on  his  retirement 
from  oflSce.  He  was  unanimously  elected 
as  professor  of  political  science,  and 
librarian  and  lecturer  on  international 
law,  which  chair  he  still  fills  to  the  en- 
tire acceptance  of  the  Facult}^  and  Re- 
gents. He  also  finds  time  to  give  more 
or  less  attention  to  important  objects 
outside  his  professional  duties.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Park  Commission,  a 
Trustee  of  St. "Barnabas  Hospital,  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  for  six  years  its  President,  and 
not  infrequently,  is  called  upon  to  lecture 
before  various  public  bodies  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Although  he  re- 
signed the  oflSce  of  President  in  1883,  it 
was  not  till  a  year  and  a  half  later  that 
the  Board  of  Regents  actually  relieved 
him  from  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Cyrus  Northrup,  L.  L.  D.,  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  University  in  1884. 
He  was  bom  in  Ridgfield,  Conn.,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1834.  He  attended  school  in 
Ridgfield  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  then 
spent  one  year  at  study  at  Williston 
Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Mass. ;  en- 
tered Yale  College  in  1852,  but  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  leave  for  a  3'ear  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  resumed  his 
studies  in  1854,  and  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1857,  with  the  third  highest 
honor  in  scholarship  in  a  class  of  104. 

After  graduation  he  taught  two  years 
in  New  Haven,  and  in  1860,  graduated 
at  the  Yale  Law  School.    He  commenced 


the  practice  of  law  in  Norfolk,  Conn., 
the  following  year.  He  was  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1861,  and 
of  the  Senate  in  1862.  The  same  year 
he  became  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  New 
Haven  Daily  Palladium ,  one  of  the  most 
influential  papers  in  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing 3^ear  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Yale 
College.  This  position  he  held  till  1884, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  University. 

After  his  graduation,  President  Nor- 
thrup was  active  in  politics  in  his  native 
State  for  twent3^  years,  making  many 
addresses  in  eYer3-  campaign  in  behalf  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  1867,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  New 
Haven  district.  He  has  delivered  nu- 
merous addresses  in  different  States  of 
the  Union,  on  educational,  religious  and 
political  subjects.* 

President  Northrup  was  peculiarly 
fitted  by  his  education,  executive  ability, 
and  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  world,  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
Universitv,  where  it  had  been  laid  down 
by  President  Folwell,  and  carry  it  for- 
ward to  a  successful  issue.  Possessing 
to  an  unusual  degree  popular  and  enga- 
ging traits  and  manners,  he  has  the 
faculty  of  making  friends  with  almost 
all  with  w^hom  he  comes  in  contact. 
The  affection  of  the  students  for  him, 
and  his  entire  control  over  them,  is 
something  quite  unusual  and  extraordi- 
nary-. In  this  respect  he  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  lamented  President  Day  of 
Yale  College,  than  any  other  one  we 
have  known  in  the  same  position. 

The  remarkable  and  ra])id  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  attending  the 
University  during  the  last  six  years, 
attests  the  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
its  management,  and  the  facilities  it  is 


•  \V«iir««  indebted  to  The  Ooi'HKR,  before  mentioned,  for  nioMt 
uf  the  fiictr*  ttbove  t^iveu  in  the  life  uf  I'reHideni  Northrup. 
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giving  for  a  thorough  education.  It 
must  become  increasingly  in  the  future  a 
most  important  factor,  not  only  in  the 
educational  development  of  the  City, 
kut  in  its  material  prosperity  as  well. 
It  must  inevitably  attract  a  large  num- 
ber of  cultivated  people,  who  seek  its 
advantages  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  University 
published  in  1890,  we  learn  that  there 
were  connected  with  its  different  depart- 
ments, 770  gentlemen,  and  232  ladies — 
an  aggregate  of  1,002.  This  showing, 
considering  the  age  of  the  institution,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  flattering.  This 
rate  of  increase  continued  but  a  few 
years  longer,  will  leave  it  without  a 
rival  in  number  of  students,  bv  any  I'ni- 
yersity  or  College  in  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  this  article,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  internal  goverment  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  the  scope  of  studies  pursued 
therein.  Those  interested  in  that  re- 
'gard,  have  only  to  consult  the  complete 
and  excellent  catalogue  above  men- 
tioned. Nor  indeed,  to  give  any  detailed 
sketch  of  the  earnest  and  praiseworthy^ 
labors  of  Regents  and  Faculty,  con- 
tinued through  many  3'ears,  and  with- 
out which  the  University  could  by  no 
means  have  attained  the  high  rank 
which  it  now  occupies.  Our  design  has 
rather  been  to  rescue  from  oblivion, 
some  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
its  early  history,  which  might  be  lost, 
when  those  taking  part  in  the  same 
have  passed  away. 

It  would,  however,  not  be  fitting  to 
close  this  sketch  without  some  brief 
reference  to  the  distinguished  services 
rendered  to  the  institution  b\^  Gov.  John 
S.  Pillsbury.  For  thirty  years  he  has 
been  instant  in  devoting  his  time  and 
money  to  further  the  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution.   During  the  long  years  of  its 


depression,  he  labored  unweariedl}^  to 
rescue  it  from  financial  ruin,  and  estab- 
lish it  on  a  firm  foundation.  And  later, 
in  1887,  when  State  aid  was  lacking  to 
carrj'  on  the  work  which  had  been  un- 
dertaken of  building  the  Science  Hall,  he 
most  generously  donated  from  his  ample 
fortune,  a  sum  suflScient  to  complete  the 
same,  then  estimated  at  $150,000.  His 
interest  in  the  institution  is  still  undi- 
minished, and  being  in  the  full  vigor  of 
life,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  it 
may  enjoy  for  man}'  years  to  come,  the 
services  which  in  the  past  have  l>een  of 
such  inestimable  benefit. 

To  another  honored  name — that  of 
Gov.  Henry  H.  Sibley — does  the  Univer- 
sit}'  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  For 
nearly  forty  years  has  he  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  given  un- 
stintedly of  his  time  and  labors  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution.  In  its  dark- 
est days  he  did  not  waiver,  and  his  in- 
terest  and  efforts  in  its  behalf  have  never 
relaxed,  until  perhaps  in  some  small 
measure  recently,  from  ph3'sical  infirmi- 
ties, due  to  advanced  age.  His  position, 
his  wisdom,  and  sound  clear  judgment, 
have  alwa3's  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  University,  and  no  one  will  be 
more  missed  from  the  counsels  of  the 
Board  than  Governor  Sibley.  His  la- 
mented death  occurred  February  18th, 
1891. 

Jabez  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Greek,  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Faculty,  having  been  elected  to  the  chair 
in  18G9.  N.  H.  Winchell,  M.  A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  ranks 
next,  having  been  elected  in  1872.  For 
several  years,  Professor  Winchell  has 
been  exclusiveh-  occupied  as  Chief  Geol- 
ogist of  the  Geological  Natural  History' 
of  the  State,  being  relieved  from  teach- 
ing for  that  pur]30se.  This  survey  by 
virtue  of  a  Legislative  Act,  prepared 
and  formulated  b}"  President  Folwell,  is 
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placed  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  arrangement  will  l>e  the 
establishment  of  a  great  and  splendid 
Museum,  illustrating  especially  the  en- 
tire Geolog\'  of  the  State,  and  eventu- 
ally, doubtless,  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Northwest.  Very  creditable  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity, opened  October  6  th,  1891, 
(fourth  year),  under  the  most  flattering 
auspices.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  The  new  building,  for 
this  College  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, at  an  ex|>ense  of  about  $60,000,  is 
expected  to  be  completed  early  in  1892. 
The  opening  exercises  in  the  College  of 
Homoeopathy,  also  took  place  on  the 
same  date.  Both  schools  now  l)elong 
to  the  Universitv,  and  are  under  its  con- 
trol.  The  VeterinarA-  Department  of  the 
Agricultural  School,  also  opened  on 
October  6th,  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
located  at  the  comer  of  Fourth  Street 
and  Fourteenth  Avenue  South.  It  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  Olaf  Schwartzkopf, 
and  starts  out  with  thirty  students. 

Newton  Horace  Wixchell.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Prof.  Winchell  came  to  the  State  in 
the  summer  of  1872,  and  in  execution  of 
the  duties  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, 1)3'  an  Act  of  the  I^egislature  of 
1872,  to  cause  a  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Surve\'  of  the  State  to  be  prose- 
cuted, was  appointed  Director  of  the 
survey,  and  also  was  elected  to  the 
Professorshi})  of  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy in  the  University.  Since  that  time 
he  has  becnkn(nvn  throughout  the  State 
by  the  cnergei.ic  and  intelligent  i>rosc- 
cutionof  the  survey, suniincrized  in  Nine- 
teen Annual  Kc])()rts,  and  two  vol- 
umes of  final  reports;  by  his  instruc- 
tion in  science  to  the  successive  classes 


of  the  University  ;  and  to  scientific  men 
of  other  States  and  foreign  countries,  by 
his  numerous  publications  upon  scien- 
tific subjects,  by  his  original  investiga- 
tions in  Geology  and  Paleontology;  an^ 
by  his  conduct  in  recent  years  as, Man- 
aging Editor  of  the  American  Geologist^ 
a  monthly  periodical  circulating  among 
scientific  men  in  all  civilized  countries  of 
the  world. 

An  elder  brother,  the  late  Alexander 
Winchell,  had  for  many  years  allied  his 
name  to  the  illustrious  leaders  in  Geo- 
logical and  kindred  science  thronghont 
the  world.  To  place  Winchell,  and  Daw- 
son and  Agassiz  in  the  same  category  of 
fame  with  Hugh  Miller  and  Lyell,  is  no 
disparagement  of  those  great  men.  The 
career  of  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  yet  in 
full  course  of  intellectual  activity,  gives 
bright  promise  that  the  younger  brother 
will  occupy  an  equally  exalted  pedestal 
of  fame,  in  the  scientific  world,  with  the 
elder,  when  it  shall  have  run  its  course. 

Alexander  and  Newton  H.  Winchdl 
were  sons  of  Horace  Winchell.  Newton, 
was  born  December  17th,  1839,  at  Spen* 
cer's  Corners,  in  the  town  of  North  Bast, 
Dutchess  Count3',  New  York.  The  family 
had  resided  on  the  fertile  slopes  of  one  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Taconic  Range,  since 
known  as  Winchell  Mountain,  since 
about  the  year  1760,  and  traces  itsde- 
scent  from  Robert  Winchell,  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  as  carh-  as  1634.  Though  none 
of  the  immediate  ancestors  were  special- 
ly devoted  to  science,  they  were  many  of 
them  men  of  letters,  and  not  a  few  gra- 
duates of  Yale,  Brown  and  other  New 
iMigland  Colleges. 

Nevertheless,  the  worldly  circum- 
stances of  tlie  parents  were  so  limited, 
that  the  sons,  yearning  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, were  forced  to  earn  bv  their  own 
labor  much  of  the  means  for  obtaining 
it.     The  subject  of  this  sketch  taught  a 
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district  school  near  his  birth  place  when 
sixteen  years  old,  and  taught  in  adjoin- 
ing districts  for  three  successive  seasons. 
He  then  removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  be- 
came a  resident  in  the  family  of  his 
brother  Alexander,  who  was  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  completed  the  studies  preparatory 
to  entering  college.  He  was  matricul- 
ated in  the  University  in  18 '8,  but  did 
not  graduate  until  1866,beingcompelled 
to  earn  his  expenses,  first  by  service  in 
1861  and  1869,  on  the  Michigan  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  afterwards  by  teach- 
ing in  the  intervals  of  study.  He  re- 
ceived the  bachelor's  degree  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  in  coursfe  the  Master's  also. 
During  the  four  succeeding  years  he  was 
successively  Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Kalamazoo,  and  Superintendent  of 
schools  at  Port  Huron  and  Adrian,  and 
for  two  years  was  engaged  upon  the 
Geological  Survey,  in  Ohio.  The  report  of 
this  last  employment,  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sit}'  of  Minnesota,  induced  the  giving  of 
the  invitation  mentioned,  to  undertake 
the  Directorship  of  the  Minnesota  Sur- 
vev. 

In  1864,  before  his  graduation.  Pro- 
fessor Winchell  married  Miss  C.S.  Imus, 
of  Galesburg,  Mich  ,  who  was  a  gradu- 
ate of,  and  afterwards  a  teacher  in  Al- 
bion College,  Mich.  The\^  have  five 
children.  The  older  son,  Horace  V.,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
possesses  the  scientific  genius  of  his 
uncle  and  father,  and  has  been  associat- 
ed with  his  father  on  the  Minnesota 
Survey,  and  is  in  request  for  the  examin- 
ation of  economic  enterprises,  requiring 
the  application  of  scientific  principles. 
A  younger  son,  Alexander  N.,  is  yet  pur- 
suing his  studies.  A  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  F.  X.  Stacy,  one  of  the  Editors 
of  the  Minneapolis  Dnily  Trifyune^  and 
another  is  married  to  Uh'sses  S.  Grant, 


son  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
and  himself  a  promising  young  Geolo- 
gist. The  youngest — a  daughter — is  at 
home. 

Professor  Winchell  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  and  Buffalo  Acade- 
mies of  Science,  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geological  Societ}',  a  Member  of 
the  National  Geographical  Society,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  other  scientific 
bodies.  He  has  been  among  the  most 
diligent  and  active  members  of  the  Min-^ 
nesota  Academv  of  Natural  Science  at 
Minneapolis,  and  has  more  than  once 
served  as  its  President.  He  is  a  life 
Member  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society,  and  for  several  years  has  served 
on  its  Executive  Council.  Besides  his 
Professorship  in  the  University  he  has 
been  Curator  of  its  Museum,  which  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Geological  Survey.  It 
contains  over  eight  thousand  entries  in 
its  geological  and  mineralogical  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  zoological  nearly  two 
thousand,  embracing  several  times  as 
many  specimens.  This  is  a  valuable 
means  of  instruction  to  the  students  in 
Natural  Science,  and  of  enlightment  and 
pleasure  to  all  visitors. 

Professor  Winchell's  life  work  and  en- 
during monument  is  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  which 
he  engaged  with  enthusiasm  and  has 
pursued  with  unwearied  diligence.  Nearl3'' 
all  parts  of  the  State  have  l>een  explored, 
mapped  and  described  in  their  geological 
relations,  and  the  final  reports  are  being 
published.  Besides  the  scientific  value  of 
these  examinations,  not  a  few  economic 
advantages  have  resulted.  Impracticable 
and  visionary  enterprises  have  been 
checked,  and  others  guided  to  successful 
results.  Especialh'  valuable  have  been 
the  labors  of  the  Surve_v,  in  developing 
and  guiding  the  iron  mining  industry  in 
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the  Vermillion  and  Mesabi  ranges  of  the 
Northern  part  of  the  State.  One  of  the 
latest  reports  is  an  exhaustive  treatise 
upon  the  iron  ores  of  the  State.  The 
chief  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
survey  has  been  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  Salt  Springs  grant  of  public  lands, 
which  were  rescued  from  threatened 
spoliation  by  the  counsels  of  the  State 
Geologist,  and  placed  in  the  control  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  be  de- 
voted to  this  work. 

Professor  Winchell  has  been  a  prolific 
writer  upon  scientific  subjects,  chiefly 
connected  with  Geology,  and  has  pre- 
pared many  papers  for  scientific  bodies, 
and  current  publications. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

The  Glacial  Features  of  Green  Bay,  of  Lake  Michi 
gan,  with  some  observations  on  a  probable  former 
outlet  of  lake  Superior. — Am.  Jour.  Sc/.,  ( 3),  ii,  15 ; 
July,  1875. 

The  Surface  Geology'  of  Northwestern  Ohio.-— 
Am.  Assc.  Adv.  Sci.  xxi,  152,  1875. 

Reports  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio; 
counties  of  Sandusky,  Seneca,  Wyandot  and 
Marion,  in  the  Srst  volume  of  the  final  report; 
counties  of  Ottawa,  Crawford,  Morrow,  Dela- 
ware, Van  Wert,  Union,  Paulding,  Hardin,  Han- 
cock, Putnam,  Allen,  Auglaize,  Henry,  and  Defi- 
ance, in  the  second  volume  of  the  final  report. 

The  First  Annual  Report  oi  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1872.  First 
and  second  editions  identical,  112  pp.  8  vo.  Con- 
tains a  list  of  earlier  publications,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  geology  of  the  State,  with  a  colored  geological 
map  of  the  State. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1873,  219 
pp.  8  vo.  Contains  chapters  on  the  Belle  Plaine 
salt  well ;  peat,  and  the  geology  of  the  Minnesota 
vallev. 

The  Drift-Deposits  of  the  Northwest.— Popu/ar 
Science  Monthly,  June  and  July,  1873. 

Notes  on  the  drift-soils  of  Minnesota. — Fourth 
annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  statistics  of 
Minnesota,  1873. 

The  Devonian  limestone  in  Ohio.— i4/7?.  Assc. 
Adv.  Sci,  xxii,  100,  1873. 

On  the  Hamilton  in  Ohio.— Am,  Jour.  Sci.  (3), 
vii,  395,  1874. 


Report  concerning  the  Salt  Spring  lands  due  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  1874-,  8  vo.  26  pp. 

The  economical  geology  of  the  region  of  Che- 
boygan and  old  Mackinac  in  the  counties  of 
Presqu'  Isle,  Cheboygan  and  Emmet,  State  of 
Michigan.  Report  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  1873. 

Geological  notes  from  early  explorers  in  the 
Minnesota  valley;  two  papers. — Bulletins  of  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Vol.  i, 
pp.  89  and  153 ;  1874  and  1875. 

'  The  third  annual  report  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  ofMinnesota^XSlAt.  Free- 
bom  and  Mower  counties,  with  colored  geological 
maps. 

Report  of  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Black  Hills  of 
Dakota,  made  in  the  summer  of  1874  by  Capt. 
Wm.  Ludlow.  Geological  report  by  N.  H.  Winchell ; 
contains  the  first  geological  map  of  the  interior  of 
the  Black  Hills. 

Report  on  the  copper  and  silver  districts  of 
Southwestern  New  Mexico.  Published  in  Ray- 
mond's Mines  and  Mining  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    Washington,  1874,  pp.  335-43. 

Vegetable  remains  in  the  drift-deposits  of  the 
Northwest.— i4n7.'>4ssc.  Adv,  Sci,  xxiv,  42, 1875. 

On  the  parallelism  of  Devonian  out-crops  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio.— i4m»  Assc.  Adv,  Sci,  1875, 
xxiv,  57.  '  ■* 

Notes  on  a  deep  well  drilled  at  East  Minneapo- 
lis in  1874-1875. — Bulletins  of  the  Minnesota  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Sciences^  i,  187.  Reprinted  in  the 
fifth  report  on  the  Minnesota  Survey. 

The  fourth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1875.  Con- 
tains Fillmore  county;  and  other  counties  by  M. 
W.  Harrington. 

The  fifth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  ofMinnesota^  1876.  Con- 
tains rei)orts  on  Houston  and  Hennepin  counties, 
the  latter  having  the  discussion  of  the  recession  of 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony ;  with  reports  on  chemis- 
try, ornithology,  entomology  and  botany,  by  as- 
sistants. 

The  sixth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1877.  Con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Red 
River  Valley ;  the  geology  of  Morrison,  of  Pipe- 
stone and  Rock  counties,  and  of  Ramsey  county : 
also  chapters  on  Rice  county ;  chemistry ;  entomol- 
ogy and  ornithologj",  by  assistants. 

The  seventh  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  ofMinnessota,  1878. 
Contains  a  preliminary  report  on  the  stratigraphy 
of  the  rocks  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  with 
their  mineral  characteristics ;  with  reports  b^  as- 
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sistants  on  chemistry,  ornithology,  botany,  and 
on  microscopic  Entomostraca. 

The  Cretaceous  in  Minnesota. — Bulletins  of  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  i, 
347.  1877. 

The  recession  of  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony. — 
Quart.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc.  [London],  for  Noveml)er, 
1878. 

Annnal  address  of  the  President  of  the  Minne- 
sota Academy  of  Natural  Sciences . — Bulletins  of  t  he 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  i,  389. 

The  eighth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota^  1879.  Con- 
tains chapters  on  the  microscopic  examination  of 
rocks;  on  the  Cupriferous  at  Duluth;  descriptions 
of  two  species  of  Lingula,  one  of  Crania  and  seven 
of  Orthis;  and  reports  by  assistants;  also  a  paper 
on  Castoroides  Ohioensis  at  Minneapolis. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  building  stones,  clays, 
limes,  cements,  roofing,  flagging  and  paving  stones 
of  Minnesota,  1880,  8vo.,  37  pp. 

The  ancient  copper  mines  of  Isle  Royale,  [ab- 
stract].— Bulletins  of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences^  1880.  vol,  i.,  29.    Printed  in  full 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly ^  xix,  601. 

The  Cupriferous  series  in  Minnesota.—^  nj.i4ssc. 
Adv.  Sci.,  1880. 

Typical  thin  sections  of  the  Cupriferous  series 
in  Minnesota.— i4ffl.  Assc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1881. 

The  State  and  higher  education ;  an  address  de- 
livered Jan.  12, 1881,  before  the  Minnesota  Acad- 
erav  of  Natural  Sdences.—Bulletins  of  the  Minne- 
sota,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  ii,  1881. 

Dairs  observations  on  arctic  ice,  and  the  bear- 
ing of  the  facts  on  the  glacial  phenomena  of  Minne- 
sota.—-Am. /oor.  Sci.  (3),  xxi..  358,  1881. 

The  ninth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1880.  Con- 
tains field  descriptions  and  notes  on  442  crystal- 
line rock  samples;  description  of  two  s|)ecies  of 
Orthis  and  one  of  Strophomena ;  with  chapters  on 
the  water  supply  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  with 
simple  tests  of  the  qualities  of  water,  and  on  the 
Cupriferous  series  in  Minnesota;  also  reports  by 
assistants. 

The  tenth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1881.  Con- 
tains preliminary  descriptions  and  field  notes  on 
393  crystalline  rock  samples,  chapters  on  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  typical  thin  sections  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Cupriferous  series  in  Minnesota,  de- 
scription of  fossil  elephant's  teeth  from  Montana, 
and  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Kloos,  of 
"  Geological  Notes  on  Minnesota,"  and  notes  on  a 
deep  well  drilled  at  Minneapolis;  also  contains 
chapters  by  assistants. 


The  eleventh  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,,  1882. 
Contains  a  report  on  the  mineralogy  of  Minnesota 
and  a  translation  from  the  Neues  Jahrbuch  fur 
Mineralogie  for  1877,  of  Streng  and  Kloos'  papers 
on  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Minnesota,  with  a  note 
on  the  age  of  the  rocks  of  the  Mesabi  and  Vermil- 
ion iron  districts,  with  other  chapters  by  assistants. 

Resume  d'une  communication  sur  la  nomenclat- 
ure Geologique  dans  I'echelle  statigraphique.  Con- 
gres  Geologique  International ;  deuxieme  session, 
1881,  p.  642. 

The  Geology  of  Minnesota,  vol.  1  of  the  final 
report  on  the  Geological  and  Natural  History 
Survey  of  Minnesota,  4to,  697  pages,  43  plates, 
and  52  figures,  1872-1882;  also  contains  chapters 
by  M.  W.  Harrington  and  Warren  Upham. 

The  strength  of  Minnesota  and  New  England 
granites. — Am.  Assc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1S83.  xxxi.,  249, 
[abstract].  Reprinted  in  full  in  the  twelfth  annual 
report  on  the  Minnesota  Survey. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1883. 
Contains  a  paper  on  the  strength  of  Minnesota 
and  New  England  granites  and  various  miscellany ; 
also  chapters  by  assistants. 

Circular  letter  to  the  Geologists  of  America  (  as 
chairman  of.  a  committee  for  the  organization  of 
what  became  the  Geological  Society  of  America, 
1881).  This  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  the 
American  Geologist,  vol.  vi,  p.  184. 

The  crvstalline  rocks  of  the  Northwest,  Vice- 
presidential  address  before  Section  of  Geology  and 
Geography,  Am.  Assc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Philadelphia, 
Sep.  5,  1884. 

The  Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  survey  of  Minnesotacontains 
observations  in  Pope  county  and  on  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  Here 
is  first  foreshadowed  the  classification  of  the  iron 
ores  of  the  State  which  afterwards  was  adopted, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  the  final  report  ( Bull- 
etin No.  6 )  on  the  iron  ores  of  Minnesota,  and 
which  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  prevail- 
ing ideas  of  the  geology  and  of  the  origin  of  those 
ores.  This  report  also  announces  primordial  fos- 
sils found  in  the  red  quartzyte  in  Pipestone  county, 
correcting  the  reported  age  of  a  great  formation 
which  jjefore  had  been  put  in  the  Archean,  and  con- 
tains various  miscellany. 

The  mineral  exhibit  of  Minnesota  at  the  New 
Orleans  exposition,  1884.  Published  in  the  report 
of  the  State  Mineralogist  of  California  for  1885, 
pp.  167-69. 

The  Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
and  Natural  Historv  Survev  of  Minnesota,  for 
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1885.  This  report  contains  descriptions  of  some 
new  fossils,  and  a  revision  of  the  Cambrian  in 
Minnesota. 

Notes  on  classiBcation  and  nomenclature  for 
the  American  committee  of  the  International  Geol- 
ogical Congress,  March,  1887.  American  Natural- 
ist, August,  1887. 

Some  thoughts  on  eruptive  rocks  with  special 
reference  to  those  of  Minnesota.  Proc.  ^4.^4.-4.8. 
1887. 

Fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  1886. 
This  gives  a  multitude  of  detailed  observations  in 
the  country  northeast  from  Duluth,  illusttative  of 
the  geology  of  the  iroD-bearing  rocks,  and  contains 
a  geological  map,  1887. 

Sixteenth  report  on  the  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  for  1887.  This  re- 
port is  similar  to  the  fifteenth,  but  embraces  com- 
parative studies  in  the  area  of  the  original  Huro- 
nian,  at  Marquette  and  on  the  Gogebic  range  in 
Michigan.    1888. 

The  Geology  of  Minnesota,  vol.  ii,  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota. 
This  is  one  of  the  matured  results  of  the  survey, 
and  like  volume  1  consists  of  about  700  quarto 
pages,  with  over  forty  maps  and  plates.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  volume  is  the  final  discussion  of  the 
recession  of  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is 
abundantly  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  old 
maps,  paintings  and  other  views  of  the  falls  show- 
ing their  position  at  various  dates  from  the  time 
of  tlieir  discovery  by  Hennepin  to  1857.    1888. 

Naturel  Gas  in  Minnesota.  Bulletin  No.  5,  of 
the  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey,  octavo 
39  pages.    1889. 

Seventeenth  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  for 
1888.  This  contains  a  general  review  of  progress 
made  in  the  study  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  1 889. 

The  Animikic  black  slates  and  (juartzytes,  and 
the  Ogishke  conglomerate  of  Minnesota  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  "Original  Huronian."  American  Geolo- 
gist, J  an.  \SSS. 

Some  objections  to  the  word  Taconic  consid- 
ered.   American  Geologist,  March,  1888. 

A  great  primordial  quartzyte.  American  Geolo- 
gist, March,  1888. 

Report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  the  Lower 
Palaeozoic.  Presented  for  the  American  Committee 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Geologists,  Lon- 
don Session,  1888.  America/iGeo/o^/st,  Sept.  1888. 
Also  published  in  the  report  of  the  Congress,  Lon- 
don, 1891. 

Natural  Science  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
March,  1889. 


Benjamin  Franklin  Shumaed,  a  sketch.  Amer- 
ican Geologist,  July,  1889. 

On  a  possible  chemical  origin  of  the  Iron  ores  of 
the  Keewatin  in  Minnesota  (with  H.  V. Winchell). 
American  Geologist,  Dec.  1889. 

Methods  of  Stratigraphy  in  studying  the  Huro- 
nian.   American  Geologist,  Dec.  1889. 

The  Brenham,  Kiowa  county,  Kansas,  meteor- 
ites (with  Prof.  J.  A.  Dodge).  American  Geolo- 
gist, May  and  Dec.,  1890. 

A  sketch  of  Richard  Owen.  Americ  an  Geologist , 
Sept.,  1890. 

The  Taconic  Iron  Ores  of  Minnesota  and  of 
western  New  England  (with  H.  V.  Winchell). 
American  Geologist,  Nov.  1890. 

Jean  N.  Nicollet,  a  sketch.  American  Geologist, 
Dec, 1891. 

Eighteenth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Surrey  of  Minnesota,  for  1889. 
This  report  also  is  concerned  with  the  crystalline 
rocks,  and  specially  with  phenomena  that  Ixar  on 
a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  State. 

The  eastern  equivalents  of  the  Minnesota  iron 
ores.  Read  before  tii«*  Minnesota  Academy  of 
Sciences  Oct.  7,  1890.  Published  in  ''The  Iron 
Ores  of  Minnesota,''  pp.  411-419. 

Museums  and  their  purposes.  A  lecture  before 
the  St.  Paul  Academy  of  Sciences,  May,  1891.  No. 
1  of  the  publications  of  the  St.  Paul  Academy. 

A  letter  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  describing 
certain  maps  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Report 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  1891,  pp.  296-299. 

The  History  of  Geological  Surveys  in  Min- 
nesota. Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Survey  pu  lications, 
1889. 

The  Iron  Ores  of  Minnesota;  their  Discovery, 
Development,  Geology,  Origin, Qualit'es,  and  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  iron  districts.  8  vo., 
430  pp.,  43  plates  and  a  colored  geological  map  of 
the  iron  district,  1891  (  with  H.  V.  Winchell ). 

As  managing  editor  of  the  American  Geologist 
he  has  contributed  numerous  editorials  and  re- 
views, which,  however,  are  published  anonymously. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  is  now  in  press,  and  the  twentieth  is  being 
written.  He  is  also  engaged  on  vol.  iii  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Survey. 

AUGSBURG    SEMINARY. 

The  Coq^orate  name  of  this  institu- 
tion is :  The  Norwegian  Danish  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Augsburg  Seminary. 

Its  first  origin  may  be  traced  back  to 
doctrinal  differences  amongst  the  Nor- 
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wegian  Lutherans  who  immigrated  to 
this  country.  They  had  split  in  three 
separate  bodies,  none  of  them  having  a 
theological  institution  of  their  own. 
One  fraction  did  not  believe  in  scientific 
education  of  preachers;  the  other  had 
joined  the  German  Missouri  Synod,  and 
had  their  ministers  educated  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  third  fraction  had 
united  with  the  Swedes,  and  organized 
a  church  body  called  the  Augustana 
Synod,  in  which,  however,  the  Swedes 
were  far  superior  in  numbers.  They  had 
founded  a  Theological  Seminary  in  Pax- 
ton,  Ills.  In  1860,  the  Norwegians  of 
this  Synod  had,  in  order  to  assert  their 
nationality,  called  Rev.  A.  Weenaas  from 
Norway,  to  be  their  Theological  Pro- 
fessor and  representative,  as  it  were,  at 
Paxton.  He  became  very  soon  dissatis- 
fied with  the  whole  joint  arrangement, 
and  shortly  conceived  the  idea  of  build- 
ing up  a  separate  Theological  institu- 
tion for  the  Norwegian  Lutherans. 

Without  monev  or  even  assurance  of 
support,  he  started,  with  some  devoted 
pupils,  a  temporary  school  in  Marshall, 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  Augsburg  Seminary.  The  severance 
from  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  and 
school  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  number  of  ministers  and  churches, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion broke  out  in  open  revolt,  when  Pro- 
fessor Weenaas  and  his  closest  followers 
united  with  some  seceders  from  the  Mis- 
souri branch  of  the  Norwegian  Luther- 
ans, and  organized  a  new  church  society, 
"  The  Conference  of  the  Norwegian  Da- 
nish Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
America;"  afterwards,  however,  briefly 
known  as  "  The  Conference."  They  then 
left  Professor  Weenaas  entireh',  organ- 
ized a  "Norwegian  Augustana  Synod," 
and  having  elected  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
thev  drove   Professor  Weenaas   and  his 


pupils  out  of  the  school    buildings    in 
Marshall. 

From  then  on  Professor  Weenaas' 
school  carried  on  an  utterly  precarious 
existence.  The  little  rickety  hall  they 
had  rented  was  almost  uninhabitable 
during  the  winter  months ;  the  free  con- 
tributions from  churches  —  the  o  n  1  v 
source  of  revenue  on  which  Professor 
Weenaas  had  to  rely  —  grew  utterly 
scarce,  and  at  times  both  he  and  the 
pupils  were  literally  on  the  point  of 
starv^ation.  Thus  Augsburg  Seminar^' 
was  bom  and  baptized  in  tribulations. 

The  stay  at  Marshall  was  now,  how- 
ever, only  a  question  of  time ;  there  was 
no  alternative  left  for  Professor  Weenaas 
but  to  move  or  give  up. 

As  earh'  as  1870,  at  a  convention  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  select  a  permanent  location 
for  Augsburg  Seminar}',  and  through  the 
foresight  and  energy  of  Rev.  O.  Paulsen, 
at  the  time  pastor  at  Minneapolis,  now 
of  Blanchardville,  Wis.,  determined  on 
Minneapolis.  Rev.  Paulsen  had  secured 
some  lots  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
Town,  obtained  from  citizens  some  sub- 
scriptions in  lumber  and  money,  and 
with  $50  cash — borrowed  from  a  ser- 
vant girl — he  started  with  a  couple  of 
carpenters  the  building  of  a  two-story, 
40  X  50,  brick  veneered  frame  building, 
the  attic  of  which,  through  the  primi- 
tiveness  and  elasticitv  of  the  architec- 
tural  principles  applied,  was,  in  the 
course  of  construction,  expanded  into  a 
third  vStor3\  This  structure  forms  now 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  present  Semi- 
nary building  proper.  It  was  at  the 
time  intended  to  comprise  family  apart- 
ments for  Professor  Weenaas;  dormi- 
tories for  the  students — at  that  time  in 
all  18 — class-rooms,  kitchen  and  dining 
hall. 

Meanwhile,  Rev.  Paulsen  had  the  in- 
stitution incorporated,  and  may  of  right 
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be  called  the  founder  of  the  now  success- 
ftil  Augsburg  Seminary.  He  received, 
however,  but  little  encouragement  from 
outside  the  City. 

In  1872,  when  the  building  was  com- 
pleted and  Professor  Weenaas  with  his 
pupils  moved  in,  there  was  an  indebted- 
ness on  the  institution  of  considerably 
over  $5,000;  the  cost  of  the  building 
had  been  about  $9,000,  of  which 
churches  and  individuals  outside  of 
Minneapolis  had  contributed  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500. 

In  1873,  Sven  Oftedal  accepted  of  a 
call  as  Theological  Professor  at  Augs- 
burg Seminary.  He  was  a  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Norway,  and  had 
passed  several  years  in  travels  and 
studies  in  other  European  coim tries. 
He  was  singularly  well  fitted  for  this 
country  and  the  position,  being  thorough 
going  American  in  all  his  views.  His 
ambition  was  to  draw  the  churches  of 
his  countrymen  out  of  the  sterile  doc- 
trinal controversies  in  which  the  clergy 
were  one  sidedlyall  powerful — to  confine 
the  doctrines  to  the  simple  and  acknow- 
ledged truths  of  the  catechism,  thereby 
enabling  the  lay  element  of  the  churches 
to  control  themselves  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  finally  turn  their  energies  to 
more  practical  christian  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  up  of  an  institu- 
tion to  educate  ministers  in  accordance 
with  these  views. 

After  looking  over  the  ground  for  a 
year,  and  having  familiarized  himself 
with  persons  and  things,  he  caused  in 
1874,  the  present  Seminary  building  to 
be  erected,  together  with  a  tenement 
house  for  three  professors.  Simultane- 
ously were  called  from  Norway  two 
additional  Theological  Professors,  his 
friends,  George  Sverdrup  and  S.  R.  Gun- 
nersen,  both  exceptionally  able  and 
learned  men,  actuated  by  the  same  mo- 


tives and  holding  the  same  free  church 
views  as  Professor  Oftedal. 

With  no  funds,  no  endowments,  little 
sympathy  or  understanding  amongst 
the  people,  few  pupils,  many  poor  ones 
at  that,  it  was  indeed  s(n  uphill  work  to 
build  up  the  institution,  take  financially 
care  of  buildings  already  heavily  encum- 
bered, and  pay  the  salary  of  four  Theo- 
logical Professors.  It  takes  time  to 
enlist  the'  sympathy  of  the  public  in  a 
new  move,  particularly  when  it  involves 
expenses.  The  Professors  had  to  work 
very  hard,  and  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  partial  and  very  irregular 
payment  of  their  salary.  Professor 
Weenaas  soon  grew  discontented  and 
tired ;  he  resigned,  and  returned  to  Nor- 
way in  1876.  Internal  discussions  both 
in  the  Facult\^  and  out  of  it,  made  mat- 
ters still  woi-se.  An  incompetent  and 
undesirable  Professor  had  been  elected 
in  Professor  Weenaas'  place. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion became  every  year  more  entangled, 
and  its  indebtedness  had  in  1877, 
reached  $16,000.  The  churches  that 
never  had  evinced  any  great  substantial 
zeal  for  the  school  grew  more  and  more 
indifferent;  the  school  as  well  as  the 
society,  threatened  to  split  up  in  parties 
and  go  under. 

Something  had  to  be  done  this  year ; 
1877  is,  therefore,  the  great  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Augsburg  Semi- 
nary. A  large  and  enthusiastic  conven- 
tion in  Wilmar,  consisting  of  one-third 
ministers  and  two-thirds  lay  delegates 
from  the  churches,  connected  with  the 
Seminary,  took  the  matter  in  their 
hands.  It  was  a  remarkable  assembly; 
determined  Norsemen  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian farmers,  the  large  majority  of  them. 
Apparently,  irreconcilable  discussions 
and  an  unsurmountable  debt  stared 
them  in  the  eyes.    All  around,  the  fields 
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were  in  June  dark  with  the  ravages  of 
grasshoppers,  that  had  at  the  time  in- 
fested the  entire  Northwest,  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  school .  But  nothing  deterred 
them  from  taking  the  steps  that  seemed 
necessary  to  save  both  Seminary  and 
society.  After  long  and  earnest  debates, 
sometimes  prolonged  until  after  mid- 
night, the  convention  discharged  the 
last  appointed  Professor,  and  resolved 
to  raise  $16,000  cash,  on  condition  that 
if  it  was  not  all  paid  in  before  Jailuary 
1,  1878,  tjie  whole  amount  collected 
should  be  returned  to  the  contributors. 
It  was  live  or  die.  Professor  Oftedal 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  a  Commit- 
tee to  collect  this  money,  with  authority 
to  select  the  Committee. 

He  went  about  the  work  in  dead 
earnest.  He  first  started  a  paper  for 
the  purpose,  and  printed  it  in  10,000 
copies.  Through  this  instrumentality, 
chiefly,  and  with  very  little  traveling,  he 
organized  Committees  in  every  Church, 
gave  them  detailed  instructions,  and 
wrought  up  in  two  or  three  months 
an  enthusiasm  hitherto  absolutelv  un- 
known  amongst  a  cool-headed,  conser- 
vative people  like  the  Norwegians.  The 
results  followed.  From  the  beginning 
of  October,  most  of  the  Committees 
were  ready  to  work,  and  in  three 
months  the  whole  amount,  $16,000, 
and  some  to  spare,  was  subscribed. 

In  three  weeks,  from  the  1st  to  the 
21st  of  January,  1878,  after  having 
given  order  to  send  in  the  amounts  sub- 
scribed. Professor  Oftedal  received  cash 
$18,000,  contributed  by  over  3(),()0() 
individuals. 

The  school  was  saved,  and  more; 
from  now  on  Augsburg  Seminary  was 
riot  the  concern  of  some  ministers  or  of 
a  clicjue,  but — as  of  right  it  ought  to  be — 
the  School  of  the  Churches,  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  farmers  got  the  habit  of  call- 
ing it   "  Our  School." 


What  this  meant  for  the  future  of  the 
Seminary,  the  history  of  the  last  fourteen 
years  has  proved.  There  were  struggles 
afterwards,  but  they  have  been  those  of 
progress ;  the  question  has  always  been  : 
**How  large  a  step  forward  shall  be 
made  each  time.*'  But  always,  onward. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  constantly  improving. 
An  endowment  fiind  has  been  collected 
of  $50,000,  in  the  same  way  as  the  debt 
was  paid,  by  small  free  contributions — 
very  few  individual  gifts  reaching  the 
amount  of  $100.  New  buildings  have 
been  erected,  a  dormitary  building  and 
a  professor's  residence,  together  costing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000. 

Almost  an  entire  block  of  land  has 
been  acquired,  partly  by  purchase,  partly 
by  the  substantial  aid  of  some  few  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  of  Minneapolis.  Able 
professors,  educated  by  the  institution 
itself,  have  been  secured  for  the  Elemen- 
tary  and  Collegiate  Departments,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  have  been  time  and 
again  doubled. 

The  opponents  of  the  institution  have 
gradually  dvvindled  away  into  insignifi- 
cance. Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  the  plain  democratic  principles  of 
Augsburg  Seminary  have  constantly 
gained  ground,  not  only  in  the  **  Confer- 
ence," but  also  outside,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  in  1890,  three  separate  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  S\^nods  of  the  North- 
west have  formed  a  union  around  Augs- 
burg Seminary  as  their  centre. 

But  while  the  success  of  Augsburg 
Seminary  in  simplifying  doctrines  and 
church  policy  has  been  felt  through  the 
whole  Northwest,  its  influences  in  other 
spheres  amongst  the  Norwegian  Luth- 
erans has  hardly  been  less  marked.  It 
has  become  the  avowed  advocate  of 
the  common  school  system  of  America 
against  influences  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion coming  from  the  German  Lutherans 
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of  the  Missouri  Synod.  The  cause  of 
temperance  and  prohibition  has,  through 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  Augs- 
burg Seminar}',  got  a  foothold  in  the 
Northwest,  that  alreadv  has  shown  its 
effect  in  the  two  Dakotas.  From  Augs- 
burgh  Seminary  go  abroad  influences 
that  foster  and  strengthen  the  convic- 
tion, not  only  that  Lutheranism  has  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  religious 
development  of  the  Northwest,  but  that 
the  Scandinavians  in  thoroughly  becom- 
ing Americanized,  also  have  to  carry 
with  them  into  the  new  American  people 
in  process  of  development,  the  best  fea- 
tures of  Norse  national  character. 

Augsburg  Seminary  consists  of  the 
following  three  departments : 

1.  Elementar\',  two  years;  partly 
prepciratory  for  the  colleges ;  parti}'  nor- 
mal, enabling  the  pupils  to  take  first 
and  second  grade  certificates  as  com- 
mon school  teachers. 

2.  Collegiate  or  Greek  Department; 
Greek  taking  the  lead  instead  of  Latin. 
The  course  here  is  four  vears,  at  the  end 
of  which,  after  due  examination,  the 
pupils  are  graduated  as  B.  A. 

3.  Theological,  giving  a  course  of 
three  vears. 

The  entire  regular  curriculum  at 
Augsburg  Seminary  comprises  conse- 
quently nine  years. 

The  terms  run  from  September  IStli 
to  June  7th  for  the  Theological  course ; 
from  October  1st  to  Mav  7th,  for  the 
College.  All  pupils  have  to  attend  the 
whole  term. 

Augsburg  Seminar}^  is  a  boarding 
school,  and  the  boarding  department  is 
a  |>eculiar  and  most  important  feature 
in  its  make-up.  The  boarding  club  is 
namely  organized  and  managed  by  the 
students  themselves.  Thev  elect  their 
own  manager  and  treasurer,  pay  in  at 
the  beginnmg  and  in  the  middle  of  ever}' 
term   a  certain   amount  cash,  and  buv 


everything  wholesale ;  the  Seminary  fur- 
nishes them  only  stoves  and  dining-room 
furniture.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
have  a  healthy  and  substantial  board 
for  about  $1.50  a  week,  and  many  a 
young  man  is  thereby  enabled  to  get  an 
education  who  otherwise  could  not. 
Intellectually,  however,  this  boarding 
arrangement  is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
benefit  to  the  students.  When  the  club 
meets  for  discussion,  no  member  is  apt 
to  be  absent ;  for  the  debates  there  ap- 
])eal  immediately  to  his  purse,  and  when 
questions  come  up  of  a  new  assessment 
for  improving  the  board,  or  of  retrench- 
ment and  closer  economy  towards  the 
end  of  the  term,  there  will  be  a  vigor 
and  earnestness  in  his  arguments,  that 
are  usually  sadly  lacking  in  the  ordin- 
ary fonnal  discussions  of  a  debating 
club. 

In  other  respects  Augsburg  Seminary 
does  not  differ  materially  from  other 
American  institutions  of  similar  kind. 
A  majority  of  the  Norwegian  Churches 
in  America,  however,  demanding  preach- 
ing in  their  own  language,  necessitates 
yet  the  use  of  both  languages,  English 
and  Norwegian,  on  equal  terms  through- 
out the  entire  curriculum.  While  this 
may  have  certain  advantages,  it  makes 
the  institution  more  complicated  than  if 
it  all  could  be  communicated  in  one  lan- 
guage, which  eventually  will  be  the  case. 

The  last  years  have  been  a  period  of 
unqualified  progress  and  prosperity  for 
Augsburg  Seminary.  There  are  now 
five  endowed  chairs  of  theology,  with 
five  professors,  five  additional  professors 
for  the  preparatory  departments. 

The  endowment  fund  has  been  in- 
creased to  $125,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  Seminary's  property,  including  a 
large  book  concern,  amounts  to  another 
$125,000. 

In  1891  were  graduated  thirty  one 
ministers    of  the  Gospel,   bringing    the 
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otal  number  of  graduated  ministers  to 
162.  The  number  of  pupils  the  same 
year  was  188,  a  number  that  at  any 
time  could  be  doubled  if  the  school  was 
not,  as  it  is  now,  strictly  confined  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry'. 

In  1871  there  were  connected  with 
the  institution  in  all  sixteen  ministers 
and  thirty  churches.  In  1891 ,  Augsburg 
Seminary  had  associated  with  itself  268 
ministers,  with  869  churches,  mainly  in 
the  six  Northwestern  States,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

We  have  thus  given  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  this  institution 
from  its  origin,  both  because  its  work, 
and  what  it  has  accomplished,  are  but 
imperfectly  known,  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  and  on 
account  of  the  invaluable  moral  influence 
it  is  already  wielding,  not  only  in  Min- 
nesota, but  throughout  the  Northwest, 
an  influence  which  manifestly  must 
rapidlv  increase  vear  bv  year.  The  his- 
tory  of  the  Seminary  reads  almost  like  a 
novel;  so  interesting  in  its  origin,  and 
by  the  diflSculties  it  has  encountered  and 
surmounted,  before  achieving  final  and 
complete  success. 

The  sketch  shows  a  resolution,  deter- 
mination and  perseverance  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people,  on  behalf  of  their  school, 
unsurpassed  by  anything  recorded  of 
our  Puritan  ancestors  of  New  England. 
But  two  men  stand  forth  pre-eminentW 
as  leaders  in  the  enterprise — Professor 
Oftedal  and  President  Sverdrup.  The 
latter  was  not  so  closelv  connected  with 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  institution, 
hut  his  distinguished  name  and  finished 
scholarship,  through  all  these  veArs, 
have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Seminar}'.  Professor  Oftedal  undertook 
the  herculean  task  of  rescuing  the  insti- 
tution from  almost  hopeless  bankruptcy, 
and  placing  it  on  a  solid  financial  foun- 


dation. By  his  indomitable  will  and 
energy,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
he  achieved  even  a  greater  success  than 
he  deemed  possible.  Professor  Oftedal 
is  hardl3'  less  an  American  than  Nor- 
wegian, and  has  repeatedly  been  elected 
as  School  Director,  was  President  of  the 
Board  for  some  years,  and  is  a  Director 
of  the  Library  Board,  and  is  prominent 
in  all  moral  and  reformatory  move- 
ments, tending  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people. 

LUTHER    SEMINARY. 

The  history  of  Luther  Seminary  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  yea 
even  with  the  history'  of  the  Norwegian 
people  of  this  country,  that  it  would  l^e 
impossible  to  treat  of  the  first,  without 
to  some  extent  at  least,  to  touch  upon 
the  latter. 

Emigration  to  this  country  from  Nor- 
wav  commenced  as  earlv  as  1836.  The 
first  colonists,  after  unspeakable  hard- 
ships, especialh^  at  sea,  founded  new 
homes  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  in  Texas. 

In  1839,  the  Northern  part  of  Illinois 
and  the  Southern  part  of  Wisconsin, 
was  settled  by  Norwegians. 

In  1850,  parts  of  Iowa,  especially  the 
counties  encircling  Decorah,  commenced 
to  be  settled  by  Norwegians.  Minne- 
sota somewhat  later. 

A  statistical  table  shows,  that  the 
total  number  of  emigrants  from  both 
Norway  and  Sweden,  in  the  decade  from 
1841-1850,  was  13,903:  from  1851- 
1860,  it  increased  to  20,9.31 ;  from  1861- 
1870,  it  was  117,798;  from  1871-1880, 
it  was  226,488,  and  from  1881-1890,  it 
exceeded  the  half  million  mark,  the  ex- 
act number  being  560,483. 

The  Norwegian  people  is  a  religious 
peo])le.  It  may  l)e  said  in  justice  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  earh'  emigrants 
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being  mostly  peasants,  that  they  did 
not  leave  their  old  homes  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  Lutheran  faith. 

It  was  a  sturdy,  hard  working,  earn- 
est, pious  class  of  people,  that  left  their 
poor  rugged  home  and  settled  on  the 
fertile  prairies  of  the  Northwest.  As  the 
Greek  colonists  of  olden  times  took  some 
soil  from  their  father-land  or  mother- 
city  along  to  their  new  homes,  symboliz- 
ing their  fidelity  towards  the  religion  of 
their  mother-country,  so  the  pioneers  of 
the  Norwegian  nationality  had  made  up 
their  mind  to  perpetuate  and  build  up 
their  old  dear  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country.  A  lavman  bv  the  name  of 
Elling  Eielsen,  had  tried  in  his  peculiar 
way  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  emigrants.  But  the  men  who 
commenced  the  organization  of  congre- 
gations, that  later  on  became  an  essen- 
tial element  of  a  large  church  society, 
were  W.  Dietrichson,  the  first  minister 
from  Norway,  and  C.  L.  Clausen,  a  Dane, 
about  the  year  1844. 

In  1848,  H.  A.  Stub,  the  second  min- 
ister from  Norway  arrived.  Dietrichson 
returned  to  Norway  in  1850,  but  A.  C. 
Preus,  the  third  minister  from  Norway, 
filled  the  vacancy. 

As  the  constitution  adopted  at  the 
first  attempt  of  organizing  a  larger 
church  body  or  synod  was  found  to  be 
faulty  in  one  particular  point,  the  organ- 
ization was  formally  dissolved  again 
in  1852,  and  a  new  constitution  laid 
before  the  congregations  for  approval 
and  adoption. 

In  the  year  1853,  **  Synod  for  the 
Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  America,"  was  organized  at  Kosh- 
konong,  Wisconsin.  It  numbered  about 
tw^enty  congregations  and  seven  minis- 
ters, viz:  A.  C.  Preus,  President;  C.  L. 
Clausen,  H.  A.  Stub,  H.  A.  Preus,  G.  P. 
Dietrichson, N.  Brandt  and  I.  A.Ottesen, 
all  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Clausen, 


the  Dane,  men  who  had  received  a  thor- 
ough classical  education  in  Norway,  and 
passed  their  theological  examinations 
at  the  University. 

These  men,  who  had  to  serve  at  least 
twice  as  many  congregations  as  those 
that  originally  formed  the  Synod,  were 
convinced,  that  the  success  of  the  church 
to  a  great  extent  depended  upon  a  well 
educated  and  eflicient  clergy.  But  in 
order  to  get  a  well  educated  and  efficient 
clergy,  a  thorough  training  is  required, 
at  least,  as  a  rule. 

Being  so  few,  and  having  their  hands 
full,  they  naturally  looked  around  for 
some  other  Lutheran  societv,  with  which 
they  might  join  in  establishing  the  neces- 
sary educational  institutions. 

In  the  year  1857,  it  was  resolved  to 
create  a  Norwegian  Professorship  at  the 
German  Lutheran  Concordia  College,  in 
St.  Louis,.  Mo.,  and  the  prospects  were 
held  out,  that  eventually  this  would  de- 
velop into  a  separate  Norwegian  Theo- 
logical institution. 

The  theological  students  consequent- 
ly went  to  St.  Louis — Professor  L.  Lar- 
sen  serving  as  the  special  Professor  of 
the  Synod.  The  necessary  preparatory 
training  had  been  received  either  at  St. 
Louis,  or  later,  at  the  College  at  Fort 
Wayne,  or  at  the  house  of  some  of  the 
ministers.  In  one  instance,  the  gifted 
and  learned  wife  of  one  of  the  ministers, 
conducted  the  preparatory  training. 
One  of  her  pupils,  certainly,  was  the 
most  learned  college  professor  among 
the  Scandinavians  in  this  country. 

But  the  Civil  War  caused  such  dis- 
turbance in  St.  Louis,  that  the  Synod  in 
1861,  resolved  to  build  its  own  school 
and  locate  it  in  Decorah,  in  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

Rev.  V.  Koren,  of  Washington  Prairie, 
near  Decorah,  another  minister  from 
Norway,  who  in  the  course  of  time,  by 
his  extraordinary  ability  and  consum- 
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mate  leadership,  as  President  of  the 
Iowa  District,  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  Council,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  de- 
bate, has  established  a  reputation  as  the 
ablest  among  emigranted  Norwegian 
churchmen  in  this  country,  had  secured 
a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  comprising 
thirtv-two  acres.  But  there  were  no 
buildings.  The  school,  therefore,  in  the 
year  1861-1862,  found  temporar^^  ac- 
commodations in  the  Half  Way  Creek 
Parsonage,  thirteen  miles  from  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  the  teachers  being  Profes- 
sor L.  Larsen,  a  minister  from  Norway, 
a  scholar  and  of  great  executive  ability, 
already  tested  in  St.  Louis,  and  F.  A. 
Schmidt,  a  German  by  birth,  educated 
at  the  College  and  Seminary  at  St. 
Louis,  mastering  the  English  language 
as  well  as  the  German. 

In  1862,  the  school  was  removed  to 
Decorah,  and  opened  in  a  building  that 
had  been  bought  by  the  Synod  for  tem- 
porar3'^  use.  As  early  as  1861,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Synod,  had 
made  out  plans  for  a  large  college  build- 
ing, and  these  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Synod  in  1862.  Preliminary  work  be- 
gan in  the  summer  of  1863.  The  30th 
of  June,  1864,  the  cornerstone  of  Luther 
College  was  laid  wnth  imposing  cere- 
monies. 

Saturday  the  14th  of  October,  1865, 
Luther  College  was  dedicated  in  the 
name  of  the  triune  God  to  its  important 
service  in  the  interest  of  both  church  and 
state.  This  was  the  greatest  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Norwegians  of  this 
coimtry,  and  consequently  was  cele- 
l)rated  as  such. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  ministers  and 
professors,  at  that  time  belonging  to  the 
Synod,  nearly  every  one  was  present,  as 
well  as  large  representative  bodies,  even 
from  far  distant  congregations.  About 
6,000  people  took  part  in  the  dedication. 
The  President  of  the  Svnod,  Rev.  H.  A. 


Preus,  delivered  the  dedicatory  sermon, 
and  performed  the  dedicatory  act.  Rev. 
V.  Koren  delivered  the  address  of  w.el- 
come  to  the  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man Missouri  Synod. 

With  surprise  and  admiration,  the 
large  gathering  faced  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  that 
time,  an  edifice,  the  cost  of  which  on  the 
day  of  its  dedication,  was  $75,000, 
erected  during  the  most  trying  times, 
during  the  Civil  War. 

But  there  was  a  divinely  inspired  en- 
thusiasm for  the  project  both  among  the 
layity  and  the  clergy.  A  presentation 
of  the  difficulties,  under  which  the  build- 
ing committee  labored,  is  given  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Synod  by  Prof.  L.  Larsen, 
the  President  of  the  institution,  who 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole 
Synod,  from  personal  experience,  could 
speak  of  the  struggles  for  existence. 
*'  How  seldom  was  there  even  for  a  short 
time  as  much  as  $2,000  to  be  found  in 
the  treasury!  On  the  contrary,  it  ofttimes 
happened,  that  on  a  Saturday  we  did  not 
know  whence  the  $1,000  were  to  come, 
wherewith  the  numerous  laborers  were 
to  be  paid  on  the  following  Monday. 
Nothing  could  then  be  done  but  confide 
the  matter  to  God,  and  beseech  Him, 
that  even  if  He  to  our  well  deserved 
humiliation,  intended  to  put  us  to 
shame.  He  nevertheless  would  preserve 
the  honor  of  His  holy  name,  and  not 
permit  His  own  cause,  for  which  we 
were  laboring,  to  become  an  object  of 
derision.  And  the  Lord  always  provid- 
ed in  due  season.  We  were  always  able 
to  satisfy  the  demand  made  upon  us.'* 

From  the  time  the  school  moved  into 
new  quarters,  it  has  had  a  steady  and 
health}'  growth,  l)oth  intrinsically  and 
numerical^. 

Among  the  Professors  of  Luther  Col- 
lege, we  may  mention  besides  the  vener- 
able President,  L.  Larsen,  who  has  been 
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a  tower  of  strength  by  his  executive 
ability,  J.  D.  Jacobsen,  capable  of  teach- 
ing all  the  branches  comprised  in  a  col- 
lege course;  G.  Landmark,  a  noted  Phil- 
ologist from  Norway ;  A.  Seipel,  at  pres- 
ent Professor  of  Semitic  languages  at 
the  University  of  Christiania ;  K.  Bergh, 
a  master  of  the  English  language,  who 
died  in  the  prime  of  manhood ;  O.  Breda, 
at  present  filling  the  chair  of  Professor 
of  Scandinavian  languages  and  Latin, 
at  our  own  University;  Th.  Bothne, 
recognized  as  an  authority  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian languages  and  literature;  L. 
Reque,a  son  of  his  Alma  Mater,  a  gradu- 
ate from  the  Law  Department  of  his 
State,  a  scholar  and  a  finished  orator; 
G.  Bothne,  a  graduate  from  Luther  Col- 
lege, the  Northwestern  University  and 
John  Hopkins,  especially  gifted  as  a 
teacher.  The  representative  Protestant 
religious  paper  of  this  country.  The  In- 
dependent, of  New  York,  speaks  of  Lu- 
ther College  as  **  celebrated  for  the  con- 
scientious thoroughness  of  its  fine  work, 
and  the  great  number  of  fine  scholars  it 
has  turned  out/'  It  says  that  **  Luther 
College  has  been  the  conservative  centre 
of  learning,"  and  that  **  Decorah  gradu- 
ates are  now  filling  important  chairs  in 
most  of  the  leading  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities in  the  country.*'  Luther  Col- 
lege, having  sent  so  many  of  its  gradu- 
ates to  John  Hopkins  University,  has, 
from  the  President  of  this  most  thor- 
ough scientific  institution,  received  the 
flattering  testimony  of  being  **one  of 
the  Colleges  of  the  country.'' 

Among  the  graduates  from  Luther 
College  may  be  mentioned  the  two  Pro- 
fessors of  Luther  Seminary,  who  nearly 
from  the  start  have  been  connected  with 
it,  and  made  it  the  most  solid  and  thor- 
ough theological  institution  among  the 
Norwegians,  viz:  H.  G.  Stub  and  J. 
Ylvisaker. 

Further,  R.  B.  Andersen,  for  years  Pro- 


fessor at  the  State  University"  of  Wiscon- 
sin, lately  U.  S.  Minister  to  Denmark,  a 
man  of  great  fame;  N.  P.  Haugen,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Wisconsin;  L. 
Hektoen,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa;  Mr.  O. 
Kalheim  and  O.  P.Str6mme,two  exceed- 
ingly able  men  as  journalists,  editors  of 
influential  papers  published  in  Chicago, 
are  graduates  from  Luther  College. 

The  chief  object  of  Luther  College 
has  been  to  teach  the  disciplines  of  lib- 
eral knowledge  to  young  men,  who  in- 
tend later  to  take  up  the  study  of  the- 
ology, but  secondly,  to  afford  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education  to  any 
youth  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the 
same.  The  yearly  attendance  has  been 
about  two  hundred  (only  boys),  and  the 
total  number  of  students,  that  have  at- 
tended the  College,  1,503. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  majority 
of  the  graduates  from  Luther  College 
went  to  Concordia  Theological  Semi- 
nary, St.  Louis,  to  study  theology.  The 
Synod  had  its  representative  professor 
at  that  institution,  in  the  person  of  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  Schmidt.  Other  young  men, 
who  without  a  six  year's  college  train- 
ing, were  regarded  as  qualified  for  pur- 
suing the  study  of  theology,  went  to  the 
German  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  where  the  Synod  also  was 
represented  by  a  Professor,  viz:  O. 
Asperheim. 

Luther  College  had  as  stated  devel- 
oped into  a  first  class  college.  The  orig- 
inal idea  of  making  it  a  Theological 
Seminary,  was  given  up.  A  combina- 
tion of  a  preparatory  department,  a  col- 
lege and  a  Theological  Seminary- ,  on  ac- 
count of  the  approved  beneficial  moral 
and  religious  influence,  which  the  Semi- 
nary might  exert  on  the  College,  was  not 
favored  in  the  Synod.  The  general  senti- 
ment was  in  favor  of  leaving  every  insti- 
tution of  a  specific  character  and  with  a 
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specific  aim,  within  its  own  sphere,  and 
under  its  own  specific  management.  In 
the  Synod  they  very  properly  reasoned 
thus:  A  college  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  a  broader  basis  and  a  more 
cosmopolitan  character,  than  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  A  combination,  it 
was  thought,  would  cripple  the  college, 
and  reduce  the  standard  of  a  true,  thor- 
ough college,  to  the  level  of  an  academy 
or  high  school.  The  results  of  this 
amalgamation  system  of  throwing  a 
preparatory'  department,  a  college  and  a 
Theological  Seminary  together,  had  cer- 
tainly not  proved  to  be  a  success  among 
other  Norwegian  church  bodies.  The 
experiment  had  deprived  the  so-called 
colleges  of  the  right  to  be  named  among 
the  colleges  and  the  seminaries,  of  the 
right  to  be  classed  among  the  thorough 
scientific  theological  schools.  A  semi- 
nary with  its  theological  professors,  can 
not  possibly  do  its  own  work  and  the 
work  of  a  college  at  the  same  time. 
The  solid  foundation  for  a  solid  and 
thorough  theological  study  must  be  had 
at  a  college  having  its  own  professors, 
who  can  give  all  their  time  to  the  studies 
and  sciences  required  in  a  college  course 
proper.  These  considerations  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  practical 
department  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Madison,  Wis. 

In  1876,  the  Synod  bought  a  valuable 
property,  said  to  have  cost  $50,000, 
within  the  city's  limits,  on  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Lake  Monona,  for  about 
$20,000,  and  there  opened  its  theologi- 
cal school  with  two  Professors,  viz :  F. 
A.  Schmidt  and  O.  Asperheim.  In  1878, 
the  theological  department,  which  had 
been  in  St.  Louis,  was  also  moved  to  the 
same  place,  and  Rev.  H.  G.  Stub,  the 
young  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Saviour,  of  this  city,  called  as  professor. 
He  had  studied  four  years  in  Norway, 
graduated    from    Luther    College,    De- 


corah,  three  j-ears  later  from  the  Ger- 
man College,  Fort  Wayne,  and  three 
years  later  from  the  Seminary  at  St. 
Louis,  passing  all  his  examinations  with 
honor. 

In  1879,  Rev.  Joh.  Ylvisaker,  pastor 
of  a  large  congregation  in  Goodhue  Co., 
Minn.,  was  called  as  their  professor,  and 
accepted.  He  is  a  graduate  from  Luther 
College  and  Concordia  Seminary,  St. 
Louis,  an  able  theologian,  and  has 
proved  himself  in  possession  of  distin- 
guished qualifications  as  a  teacher. 

This  same  year  H.  H.  Stub  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  institution,  and 
forty -one  theological  students  enrolled. 
The  outlooks  were  certainly  bright, 
Luther  College  was  flourishing  as  never 
before.  In  1872,  the  South  wing,  at  an 
expense  of  $.'5,000  being  added,  bring- 
ing the  extreme  length  of  the  building 
up  to  172  feet.  At  Northfield,  Minne- 
sota, the  St.  Olofs  school,  a  large 
academv  at  that  time,  had  been  built  at 
an  expense  of  nearly  $25,000. 

But  at  this  very  time  of  prosperity, 
a  doctrinal  controversy  without  just 
cause*,  was  thrust  upon  the  Synod  by 
one  of  its  Theological  Professors,  and  a 
civil  war  ensued,  that  threatened  to 
undermine  the  organization  with  its  in- 
stitutions of  theological  and  general 
learning.  From  1880  to  1887,  a  new 
seven  years'  war  raged,  and  these  seven 
years  could  not  but  cripple  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Seminary.  In  1881 ,  Profes- 
sor Stub  and  Ylvisaker  got  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  year.  They  went  to  Chris- 
tiana, and  afterwards  to  Leipsic,  Ger- 
many, taking  up  special  studies  in  the 
interest  of  their  future  work  at  the  Semi- 
nary. Their  places  were  temporarily 
filled  by  Rev.  K.  Bjorgo  and  T.  A.  Torg- 
ersen.  Besides  this  the  present  location 
was  not  the  most  desirable,  Minnesota 
having  become  the  stronghold  and  cen- 
tre of  the  Norwegian  people. 
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At  a  meeting  at  Stoughton,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  1887,  it  was  resolved  to  sell  the 
property  in  Madison,  and  move  the 
Seminary  to  one  of  the  Twin  Cities,  as 
the  very  heart  of  the  Norwegian  popu- 
lation, the  Synod  having  in  Minneapolis 
alone  three  congregations  and  three 
ministers,  and  in  St.  Paul  a  ver\'  large 
congregation.  Several  offers  of  site 
were  received  from  St.  Paul  and  La 
Crosse,  but  finalh'  the  present  site  at 
Robbinsdale,  about  five  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Minneapolis,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  city's  limits,  on  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Road,  was  accepted.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Robbins  of  Minneapolis,  now  residing 
at  Robbinsdale,  donating  five  acres  of 
land  and  $1,000  in  cash,  Mr.  A.  Parker, 
two  and  a  half  acres,  and  Mr.  Brimhall, 
two  and  a  half  acres,  making  ten  acres 
in  all.  The  preparations  for  building 
commenced  this  same  vear. 

The  facultv  and  old  students  left 
Madison,  rented  temporary  accommo- 
dations in  Minneapolis,  and  opened  with 
about  thirty-  students.  A  new  Profes- 
sor, Rev.  I.  B.  Erich,  a  minister  from 
Norway,  and  a  man  of  much  experience, 
for  fifteen  years  President  of  the  Eastern 
district,  was  added  to  the  faculty.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  facult}^  and 
church  council  in  Minneapolis,  1888, 
Professor  H.  G.  Stub,  who  for  nine  years 
had  served  as  President,  besides  the 
regular  work  as  Professor  of  some  of 
the  chief  departments,  resigned  as  such, 
nominating  Professor  Frich  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  15th  of  July  of  1888,  the  corner 
stone  of  Luther  Seminarv  was  laid   l)v 
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President  H.  A.  Preus,  the  English  ad- 
dress being  delivered  by  Professor  H.  (i. 
Stub. 

The  Synod <!ertainly  had  much  on  its 
hands.  The  erection  of  the  Seminary, 
the  erection  of 'a  normal  school  at  Sioux 
Falls,   South  Dakota,   and    during    the 
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time  of  disintegration  and  dismay,  the 
bell  of  Luther  College  for  the  last  time 
sent  out  its  plaintive  call  for  help,  while 
the  walls  crumbled  down  in  the  fiery 
embrace  of  flames.  The  19th  of  May, 
1889,  Luther  College,  the  hope  of  Luther 
Seminary,  the  fountain  head  of  its  sup- 
ply of  students  was  laid  in  ruins. 

But  the  fire  of  olden  times  was  re- 
kindled. A  time  of  activit3^,  of  energy, 
of  enthusiasm  and  sacrifices  commenced, 
that  called  to  mind  the  history  of  the 
S\nod  during  the  erection  of  the  first 
Luther  College. 

Sunday,  the  8th  of  September,  1889, 
Luther  Seminary  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated. About  5,000  people  were  present. 
The  festivities  opened  with  an  address 
l)v  Professor  Frich.  The  address  in 
English  was  delivered  by  Prof.  H.  G. 
Stub.  The  dedicatory  sermon  was 
preached  b\-  President  Koren.  The  dedi- 
catory act  was  performed  by  President 
Preus,  and  the  closing  address  made  by 
Professor  Ylvisaker.  After  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Seminarv,  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses  were  delivered  in  the  afternoon  b}' 
prominent  such  men  as  President  Cyrus 
Northrup  of  the  State  Universit3',  Pro- 
fessor McLean  of  the  State  University, 
Ex-Governor  McGill,  Prof.  L.  Larsen, 
the  venerable  President  of  Luther  Col- 
lege, Prof  A.  Mikkelesen,  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Sioux  Falls.  The 
Seminary  structure  is  modern  Gothic,  64 
X 132 feet,  with  quite  a  tower.  The  main 
entrance  through  the  front  centre  tower 
is  augmented  by  two  sides  and  two  rear 
entrances.  The  whole  building  is  well 
supplied  with  halls,  mats  on  the  first 
floor  running  through  the  building  and 
also  through  the  wings  on  each  end. 

In  the  high  basement  is  the  apparatus 
for  heating  theentire  building  with  steam 
bv  direct  and  indirect  svstem.  This  fea- 
ture  alone  cost  $5,000  and  is  most  coni- 
])lete,  as  well  as  the  system  of  ventilation 
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including  all  rooms.  Besides  there  are  a 
number  of  coal  and  store  rooms.  In  the 
northern  wing  of  the  basement  is  the 
large  dining  hall  and  kitchen. 

The  main  floor  contains  a  large  lec- 
ture room  and  offices  and  appartments 
for  the  President,  the  library  and  some 
study  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  building  is  the  large 
hall  38x50  and  designed  to  seat  400. 
The  ceiling  is  high  with  deep  cove  and 
the  room  is  lighted  by  high  windows  in 
front  and  rear.  The  remainder  of  the 
floor  and  the  attic  floor  of  the  wings  are 
devided  into  study  rooms  and  sleeping 
departments. 

The  building  is  calculated  to  accom- 
modate about  700  students  besides  the 
apartments  of  the  President. 

The  value  of  the  property  is  about 
$60,000.  All  the  students  live  in  the 
Seminary  and  have  their  own  boarding 
club.  As  the  congregations  send  in  con- 
tributions quite  liberally,  the  board  is 
very  cheap,  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  week. 
The  lodging  is  free  as  well  as  the  instruc- 
tion. 

The  attendance  has  been  about  45 
theological  students,  all  that  possibly 
could  be  taken  in,  as  one  of  the  profes- 
sors, besides  the  President,  resides  in  the 
building. 

The  faculty  consists  of  Prof.  I.  B. 
Frich,  President,  occupying  the  chair  of 
Homoletics,  Church  History  and  Pastor- 
ate. 

H.  G.  Stub  occupying  the  chair  of 
Dogmatics,  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and 
Introduction  and  Theological  Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Job.  Ylvisaker  occupying  the  chair  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Introduc- 
tion and  Hcrnieneutics. 

Rev.  Job.  Halvorsen,  a  gifted  young 
pastor,  assistant  professor,  giving  lec- 
tures on  English  Homoletics  and  the 
SYnil)olicall)0()ksofthe  Lutheran  cliurch. 


A  course  of  lectures  on  different  topics 
have  been  given  by  Rev.  O.  T.  Vangsnes 
of  the  church  of  Our  Saviour  and  W. 
Peterson  of  St.  Paul  and  by  Professors 
of  the  State  University :  by  Professor 
McLean  a  series  on  English  literature; 
by  Professor  Breda  a  series  on  Scandina- 
vian literature;  b3'^  Dr.  Thams  on 
hygiene. 

Voice  culture,  so  necessary  for  minis- 
ters as  public  speakers,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  specialist,  the  noted 
vocal  teacher.  Mrs.ValborgHovind  Stub. 

The  course  at  Luther  Seminarv  com- 
prises  three  years*  study. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  the  Normal  School 
at  Sioux  Falls  was  dedicated.  In  the 
fall  of  1890  the  corner  stone  of  the  large 
Academv  at  Albert  Lea  was  laid.  And 
the  14th  of  October,  1890,  the  dedication 
of  the  second  Luther  College  took  place. 
Built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but  in  a 
grander  and  more  imposing  style,  equip- 
ped with  all  modem  improvements,  the 
new  Luther  College  points  backwark 
giving  testimony  of  the  endurance  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Norwegian  people  in  be- 
half of  education.  But  it  also  points 
forward,  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the 
histor}^  of  itself  and  promising  the  great- 
est results  in  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  as  well  as  our  country  at  large. 

The  4th  of  October,  1891,  the  comer 
stone  of  the  Pacific  Lutheran  Universitv, 
near  Tacoma,  Washington,  was  laid. 
This  institution  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  entire 
length  of  the  present  building  is  190  feet 
and  the  expenditures  will  exceed  $100.- 
000.  Rev.  B.  Harstad,  the  President  of 
the  Minnesota  District,  has  been  the 
])rime  motor  in  this  great  enterprise. 

The  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod,  with  its  7  colleges  and  academies 
besides  its  theological  institution,  has 
certainly  exerted  a  vital  influence  on  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  develop- 
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ment  of  our  people  in  this  country 
through  its  great  army  of  well  educated 
men  and  women. 

Its  aim  has  been  both  carefully  and 
anxiously  to  preserve  whatever  is  good 
and  valuable  in  our  own  nationality  and 
also  to  adopt  and  assume  all  that  is  good 
and  excellent  in  the  American  nation,  and 
thus  be  able  to  ^'contribute  its  share 
towards  enriching  those  elements  that 
shall  constitute  the  best  future  citizen- 
ship of  this  country/* 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FIXE  ARTS. 

None  of  the  public-spirited  efforts  of 
the  private  citizens  of  Minneapolis  have 
been  more  successful,  and,  perhaps,  have 
Ijetter  deserved  success  than  the  Society 
of  Fine  Arts.  When  the  Society  was  first 
organized  ten  years  ago  now,  it  was  in 
an  unpromising  field.  It  was  a  stony 
soil  and  an  uncongenial  one  that  it  had 
to  strike  root  in.  The  Art  Idea  had  not 
been  largely  cultivated  in  Minneapolis 
then.  The  utmost  practice,  constant 
work  and  fidelity  to  the  object  which 
thev  had  set  before  themselves  as  their 
goal  were  necessary  if  the  founders  of  the 
little  society  could  hope  to  attain  success. 
Fortunately  those  who  inaugurated  the 
movement  were  faithful  workers,  full  of 
pluck  and  of  a  steadfastness  of  purpose 
which  did  not  readily  grow  weary  in  well 
doing.  The  poor  little  plant  might  easily 
have  been  suffered  to  starve  in  the  wild- 
erness. But  it  was  nursed,  and  tended, 
and  watered,  until  it  has  grown  to-da}' 
to  l^e  a  thing  of  which  the citAMS  justified 
in  being  proud.  In  the  history'  of  the 
development  of  art  in  the  West,  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  Minneapolis  de- 
serves an  honorable  chapter  beside  the 
story  of  the  art  societies  of  Chicago,  of 
Milwaukee,  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

The  one  man  who,  in  early  days, 
worked  most  hard  for  the  society,  was 
Professor  William  Watts  Folwell,  of  the 


State  University.  His  desire  was  to  sup- 
plement and  to  crown  the  noble  public 
school  system  of  the  city  and  State  b}^ 
opening  an  institution  for  Art  education . 
Retiring  lately  from  the  presidency  of  the 
society,  he  has  been  succeeded  b}^  the  Hon. 
T.  B.  Walker,  owner  of  the  most  import- 
ant collection  of  paintings  in  the  cit3'. 
His  generosity,  guided  by  a  strong  love 
of  Art  and  public  spirited  impulses,  has 
tided  the  Societx^  over  many  a  difficult 
passage. 

With  these  gentlemen  have  been  asso- 
ciated as  Directors,  a  board  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  most  of  them  being  well 
known  in  Minneapolis,  and  influential, 
who  have  all  worked  unselfishly,  with  no 
hope  of  profit  or  thought  of  credit  to 
themselves,  but  with  the  single  aim  of 
making  the  city  what  it  is  to-day,  the 
art  centre  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  but 
justice  to  mention  by  name,  Mr.  John  S. 
Bradstreet,  Mrs.  Clara  H.  French,  Mr. 
William  H.  Hinkle,  Mrs.  Lucile  Hinkle, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Langdon,  Mrs.  Ella  S.Martin, 
Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Marston,  Mrs.  Grace  M. 
B.  Paine,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Crays,  Mrs.  Francis 
A.  Pray,  T.  J.  Richardson. 

The  first  public  manifestation  of  their 
interest  and  willingness  to  work  for  the 
diffusion  of  Art  Culture  was  the  holding 
of  a  series  of  loan  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings and  other  works.  The  exhibition  of 
1882  was  on  a  grand  scale,  and  included 
many  works  of  excellence  brought  from 
distant  cities.  General  public  attention 
having  been  fortunately  brought  to  this 
exhibition,  it  was  visited  bv  manv  thous- 
ands  of  people,  not  only  of  Minneapolis, 
but  from  near  and  distant  points  in  this 
and  neighboring  States. 

This  exhibition  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  Art  Movement  which  is  extending 
widelv.  over  the  Northwest. 

It  was  only  after  some  years  of  strug- 
gling and  precarious  existence  that  the 
Society'  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Art 
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School  known  as  the  Minneapolis  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  its  first  ambition 
from  its  inception,  and  which  has  had  a 
remarkable  record  in  the  six  years  of  its 
life.  This  record  is  perhaps  best  told  by 
the  following  table  of  the  number  of 
pupils  who  have  been  in  the  various 
classes  in  successive  vears.  The  school 
was  opened  in  April,  188G,and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  has  been  as  foHows : 

First  year 20  pupils 

Second  Ycar 53  pupils 

Third  jear 38  pupils 

Fourthj'ear 71  pupils 

Fifthyear 109  pupils 

Sixth  year 134-  pupils 

The  seventh  year,  now  commencing, 
opens  with  better  prospects  and  a  larger 
initial  attendance  than  any  year  so  far. 

The  success  of  the  school  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Society  in  securing  as  Director  Mr.  Doug- 
las  Volk,  who  at  the  time  of  his  engage- 
ment bv  the  Society  was  known  throuGfh- 
out  the  East  as  one  of  the  most  talented 
of  the  young  American  painters.  He  was 
for  several  3'ears  a  pupil  of  Gerome  at 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  exhibited  at 
an  early  age  at  the  Paris  Salon.  Mr. 
Yolk  is  an  artist  whose  work  will  live 
and  will  always  be  prized.  His  portrait 
and  gevre  work  is  admirable,  and  several 
of  his  pieces  hold  places  of  honor  in  the 
best  private  collections  in  this  country. 
But  more  than  this;  having  not  only 
mastered  the  technique  oi  art  thoroughly 
himself,  he  has  also  acciuired  the  faculty 
of  imparting  his  skill.  A  good  art 
teacher  is  as  rare  as  an  indifferent  art 
critic  is  common,  and  Mr.  Volk  lias 
proved  himself  to  be  oneof  therareclass. 
Only  recently,  a  ])ui)il  who  had  graduated 
from  the  little  un])retentious  art  school 
building  in  Minneapolis  to  one  of  ilic 
famous  studios  of  Paris,  wrote  to  Mr. 
\'olk  a  letter,  saying,  that  she,  (  lor  the 
pupil  was  a    woman  )  liad    l)cen    highly 


complimented  by  her  master  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  instruction  which  she  had 
received.  He  saw,  he  said,  a  great  deal 
that  was  very  creditable  in  the  work  she 
had  done. 

A  year  ago  the  second  epoch  in  the 
life  of  this  Society  occurred.  The  first  was 
the  founding  of  the  Art  School.  This 
latter  was  the  removal  of  the  Society 
from  the  modest  little  frame  building 
which  had  been  its  home  and  the  scene 
of  its  hopes  and  fears  for  3'ears,  to  the 
splendid  new  Public  Library  building, 
one  floor  of  which  was  set  aside  for  the 
Society  when  the  plans  were  drawn,  and 
was  constructed  with  the  especial  object 
of  adapting  it  to  Art  School  rooms  and 
to  a  gallery.  Here  the  Society  has  charge 
of  an  Art  Museum,  which  contains  many 
valuable  objects  of  an  artistic  character, 
most  of  them  loaned  bv  citizens  of  Min- 
neapolis.  Here,  too,  the  Art  School  is 
located,  and  the  different  classes  held 
amid  the  best  of  surroundings. 

Of  these  classes  there  are  four — the 
Antique  Class,  Still  Life  Class,  Portrait 
Class  and  Life  Class,  in  which  instruction 
is  given  in  drawing  from  the  object  and 
anticjue:  drawing  from  the  cast  and  from 
still  life;  drawing  from  the  draped  model 
or  living  head,  and  drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  the  living  model,  respectively. 
The  school  also  conducts  an  evening 
class,  and  a  Saturday  class  in  drawing 
for  children. 

The  school  is  well  equipped  with  all 
the  necessary  ])roperties  for  instruction. 
The  instruction  is  as  good  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  Tliere  is  no  make-shift 
work  ;  no  copying  or  other  pernicious 
habit  is  allowed;  the  school  is  working 
to  make  itself  a  record,  and  it  is  making 
one. 

In  the  spring  of  1S90  an  important 
and  unicjue  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
school  rooms,  consisting  of  representa- 
tive work  sent  by  the  leading  Art  Schools 
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of  the  country.  This  gave  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  the  merits  and 
methods  of  the  different  art  academies, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  the 
educational  value  of  the  exhibit,  was 
highly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  school,  but  by  the  art  loving 
public. 

There  being  no  other  school  in  the 
Northwest  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  a 
large  area  of  territory.  The  little  plant 
has  started  its  roots  deep  and  is  spread- 
ing its  branches  wide;  and  the  wilder- 
ness is  beginning  to  blossom. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the 
Societv  for  the  vear  1891  are  as  follows, 
to- wit : 

Officers— T.  B.  Walker,  President; 
William  C.  Whitney,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Grays,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Jane 
L.  Austin,  Secretary;  Mr. Douglas  Yolk, 
Director  of  Art  School. 

Directors — Mr.  J.  S.  Bradstrcet,  Mr. 
S.  C.  Gale,  Prof.  Wm.  W.  Folwell,  Mrs. 
Kate  K.  McMillan,  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Martin, 
Mrs.  Grace   M.  B.  Paine,  Mrs.  Frances 

A.  Pray,  Mr.  T.  J.  Richardson,  Mr.  T. 

B.  Walker,  Mrs.  Lucile  Hinkic,  Mr.  l\  D. 
McMillan,  Mr.  \\\  C.  Whitney,  Mr.  S. 
P.  Snider,  Mrs.  Cecile  Y.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Clinton  Morrison,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  E.  C.  Gale,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Johnson,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Langdon,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Grays,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Marston,  Mrs. 
Glara  H.  French,  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Austin. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  private 
schools  in  the  citv  of  which  the  limits  of 
this  article  do  not  admit  a  full  account. 
The  Gatholics  and  Lutherans  have  each 
several,  as  well  as  some  other  denomina- 
tions. These  are  mostlv  for  instruction 
in  the  common  branches,  including  Kin- 
dergarten schools.  There  are  others  of  a 
highergrade.amongthe  most  important 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 


Bennet  Scminarv  was  founded  in  1869 
as  a  Da\^  School  and  a  Family  Boarding 
School  for  young  ladies  by  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Bennet  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Milligan, 
in  a  rented  building  on  Fourth  street, 
north  of  Hennepin  avenue.  In  1871  the 
school  was  removed  to  a  new  building 
on  South  Tenth  street  between  Third  and 
Fourth  avenues.  In  the  samej^earit  was 
incor|jorated  as  The  Minneapolis  Female 
Seminar V,  w-ith  a  board  of  trustees  as 
follows:  Dorillus  Morrison,  Levi  Butler, 
Gharles  E.  Vanderburgh,  J.T.Wakefield, 
Gharles  A.  Bovey,  H.  G.  Sidle,  E.  B.  Ames, 
J.  G.  Whitney,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  J.  A. 
Wolverton,  G.  H.  Pettit,  W.  P.  Ankeny, 
W.  D.  Washburn  and  W.  \\\  McNair. 

After  Mrs.  Bennet 's  death  the  Semi- 
nary was  named  for  her  and  w^as  carried 
on  for  a  few  years  by  her  daughter  and 
others,  when  it  came  under  the  charge  of 
Misses  Kenyon-Abbott.  In  1888  a  new- 
board  of  trustees  was  formed  and  D.  S. 
Gregory,  D.  D.,  took  the  presidenc\^  of  the 
institution  and  held  that  position  for  one 
year.  In  1890  Miss  Sedgwick  and  Mrs. 
Sedgwick  Smith  became  principals.  Since 
1883  the  Seminarv  has  had  its  location 
in  a  rented  building  at  629  Tenth  street 
south.  It  is  centrallv  situated,  easilv 
accessible  by  street  cars  and  well  sup- 
plied with  all  appliances  for  its  use.  It 
has  accommodations  for  some  twenty 
boarders.  The  Seminarv  is  meant  to  be 
an  undenominational  christian  school  of 
the  highest  order  for  young  ladies.  Its 
alumna?  number  more  than  100. 

The  ])resent  trustees  ( 1890  )  are :  J.  B. 
Donaldson,  D.  D.,  Ghairnian;  D.  J.  Bur- 
rell,  II.  W.  Wagner,  William  H.  Dun- 
woody,  G.  H.  Pettit,  G.  B.  Heffelfinger, 
D.  M.  Gil  mo  re,  Secretary. 

Jiidson  Fcmnlc  »SVn2//i/ir\' was  founded 
by  Miss  Abby  .\.  Judson,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  D.  I).,  missionary 
to  the  Burmese  Empire,  in  Iionor  of  wliom 
it  received  its  name.    The  school  was  first 
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opened  on  tlie  8thof  September,  1879,  at 
•HI  Nicollet  avenue,  with  four  pupils.  It 
began  with  anadvanced course, butsoon 
added  a  lower  department.  In  1881  new 
quarters  were  taken  at  44  Sixth  street 
south.    In     1884    it   was    permanently 


ladies  were  graduated  in  the  eleven  years 
of  its  history. 

Minneapolis  Academy  was  founded  in 
September,  1879,  and  conducted  for 
about  five  years  as  a  business  training 
and   tutoring  school.     In  1884  its  plan 
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was  clijiiigt-d  by  the  new  principal,  E.  D. 
Holmes,  il.  A.  Since  that  time  its  nini 
has  been  like  that  of  the  leading  New 
Ivnghiud  aeadfuiics,  to  prepare  students 
I'or  college  and  to  givethorough  training 
in  all  the  branches  properly  belongingto 
a     well    ordered     academy.     With    this 
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object,  the  institution  has  had  a  steady 
and  growing  success.  It  has  had  in  all, 
more  than  900  students.  Six  classes 
have  been  graduated,  and  the  whole 
number  of  alumni  is  78.  The  pupils  of 
this  year  ( 1891 )  are  about  180.  In  1889 
the  Academy  was  incorporated, grounds 
purchased — 1%  acres — at  the  comer  of 
Harvard  andDelaware  streets  Southeast, 
and  a  brown  stone  building  was  erected 
costing  $35,000.  To  complete  the  plan 
other  buildings  will  be  constructed . 

A  library  has  been  founded  by  a  gift 
from  Mr.  David  Peabody,  of  Denver,  Col- 
orado, a  former  resident  of  Minneapolis. 

The  courses  of  study  are  Classical, 
Scientific,  Literary,  English  and  Music. 

Both  sexes  are  admitted  toalldepart- 
nients.  The  Academv  seems  to  beestab- 
lished  on  a  permanent  basis,  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  has  a  fineopportunity,and 
promises  to  be  more  and  more  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  other  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  It  is  the  first  private 
school  in  the  city  to  own  property  and 
erect  its  building.  The  present  principal 
( 1891  )isEugeneD. Holmes, M. A.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  is  acorps  of  six  teachers. 

Stanley  Hall  is  an  English  and  Class- 
ical Day  School  for  girls,  located  at  No. 
10  East  17th  street.  It  was  first  opened 
September  16th,  1890,  with  Olive  Adele 
Evers  and  Elizabeth  Wallace  as  asso- 
ciated principals.  It  divides  the  school 
year  as  follows :  First  Semester,  Septem- 
ber 16th  to  January-  3()th;  Second  Sem- 
ester, Februarv  2d  to  Mav  29th. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  an- 
nounced as  three-fold : 

First — To  make  thorough  and  com- 
plete preparation  for  college  a  specialty. 

Second — To  provide  advanced  English 
and  classical  courses  for  ^oung  ladies 
not  wishing  to  take  a  college  course. 

Third — By  Primary  and  (Trammar de- 
partments to  give  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuous study  from  childhood  to  gradua- 


tion   under  the  same  general  manage- 
ment. 

The  school  has  an  excellent  location 
in  one  of  the  best  resident  portions  of 
the  city  and  is  easily  reached  by  the 
street  car  lines.  The  building  is  large 
and  commodious  and  well  fitted  and  fur- 
nished for  its  uses. 

Curtiss  Commercial  College  and  Short- 
hand Institute. — An  important  element 
in  the  progress  of  Minneapolis  is  the 
high  character  and  thorough  training 
of  her  business  men.  They  combine  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  standing  of 
New^  England  the  breadth  of  Western 
culture  and  the  special  alertness  and 
energ>'  of  the  North  Star  State.  To  suc- 
cessfulh^  compete  in  business  lines  here, 
requires  a  thorough  business  training, 
for  success  comes  through  the  use  of  the 
best  methods  with  the  most  persistent 
effort. 

The  youth  of  Minneapolis,  those  who 
are  now  counted  among  the  young  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  have  been  highly 
favored  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
thorough  preparation  in  a  school  which 
ranks  second  to  none,  not  even  those  of 
the  East.  We  refer  to  Curtiss  Commer- 
cial College.  The  fact  that  nearly  ever^^ 
business  house  of  an\'  importance  is 
managed  largely,  if  not  entirely  con- 
trolled, by  graduates  of  this  institution, 
is  evidence  of  its  worth  and  popularity 
and  that  the  success  of  these  voune  bus- 
iness  men  is  largely  due  to  the  careful 
training,  in  accounts  and  general  business 
methods,  together  with  the  details  of 
business  affairs  and  the  routine  of  office 
work,  afforded  them  in  this  school. 

During  the  year  1874,  Prof.  C.  C.  Cur- 
tiss assumed  control  of  the  school  which 
now  bears  his  name.  It  was  located  in 
Bridge  Square  and  not  unlike  other  suc- 
cessful educational  institutions,  it  had  a 
small  beginning,  but  unlike  many,  its  cur- 
riculum far  exceeded  its  patronage.  This 
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fact,  however,  soon  became  known,  and 
the  attendance  soon  began  to  increase, 
making  it  necessary  to  remove  to  larger 
quarters,  which  was  accomplished  in 
1878  by  occupying  rooms  at  253-255 
Nicollet  avenue.  Again  in  1884  Professor 
Curtiss  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge, 
and  he  removed  to  the  new  Sidle  block, 
where  the  college  is  still  located.  It 
occupies  the  entire  fourth  floor  of  the 
building  which  is  120  feet  on  Fifth  street 
and  158  feet  on  Nicollet  avenue.  Last 
year  nearly  every  available  seat  was 
occupied. 

The  school  as  now  conducted  has  four 
departments:  Department  of  Accounts 
and  Business  Practice;  Department  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting;  Depart- 
ment of  Penmanship,  and  Department  of 
English.  These  departments  are  all 
equipped  with  substantial  furniture  and 
apparatus  and  manned  by  a  faculty  of 
the  ablest  educators  to  be  found.  The 
rooms  are  thorough^  lighted ,  heated  and 
ventilated  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  used. 

Since  July  1st,  1889,  the  management 
of  the  College,  as  also  the  teaching,  has 
been  shared  by  Prof  C.S.  Chapman, and 
together  the  proprietors  have  spared 
neither  effort  or  expense  in  keeping 
abreast  of  their  profession  in  everything 
that  could  contribute  to  the  success  of 
their  school  and  the  thorough  education 
of  their  pupils. 

Charles  Carroll  Cirtiss,  A.  M.,the 
President  and  ])roprietor  of  the  Curtiss 
Commercial  College  at  Minneapolis,  is 
an  educatorbyincHnaticm,  education  and 
long  experience.  He  assumed  the  owner- 
ship of  a  previously  established  business 
college  nearly  eighteen  years  ago,  after 
an  expenence  in  teaching  and  sni)erin- 
tending  schools  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
country  of  an  equal  ])erio(l,  and  re-organ- 
izing it  after  liis  own  ideas,  some  of 
which  were  new ;  lias  condncted  it  with 


increasing  popularity  and  growing  num- 
bers of  pupils,  so  that  the  attendance  of 
over  three  hundred  fills,  if  it  does  not 
crowd,  the  room\-  and  elegant  apart- 
ments which  it  occupies,  amid  the  busiest 
part  of  the  citA^ ;  and  its  graduates  are 
found  in  the  banks  and  at  the  desks  of 
most  business  houses  of  the  Northwest, 
and  most  of  them  have  become  them- 
selves proprietors.  Indeed,  the  Govern- 
or's chair  of  a  neighboring  State  is  occu- 
pied b\'  a  graduate  of  this  school,  as  is 
the  President's  desk  of  one  of  the  banks 
of  Minneapolis,  while  over  one  hundred 
of  its  pupils  are  officers  of  banks  in 
Minnesota  alone. 

Prof.  Curtiss  comes  from  unadulter- 
ated Pilgrim  stock,  his  ancestory  being 
settled  at  Plymouth  in  1630,  whither 
the\'  had  come  from  England.  His 
genealogA'  is  recorded  in  a  copy  of  the 
oldest  English  Bible  in  America,  now  in 
his  possession.  His  grandfather  settled 
in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  His  father,  Horatio 
Curtiss,  was  a  farmer,  though  much 
•  occupied  with  public  affairs,  having  been 
sheriff'  of  Oneida  Count\',  a  captain  in 
the  State  militia,  and  adjutant  to  the 
staff'  of  Gen.  Curtiss. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at 
Clinton,  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
August  23,  1837.  He  passed  his  boy- 
hood on  the  paternal  farm,  working 
sinnmers,  and  attending  the  common 
school  until  he  was  seventeen.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Hamilton  Academy, 
and  having  a  decided  taste  to  become  a 
teacher,  entered  the  State  Normal  School 
at  All)any,  New  York,  in  1855.  Here  he 
])asscd  two  years  in  study,  though  he 
did  not  graduate  until  1859,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  teach  in  schools  during  in- 
tervals of  study.  A  part  of  this  time  he 
was  Assistant  Princi])al  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  in  New  York  Cit}',  where  he  had 
charge  of  one  thousand  turbulent  bovs. 
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**That  experience,*'  says  Prof.  Curtiss, 
**  made  me  an  executive  officer  in  schools.'' 

He  was  for  a  3'ear  Principal  of  the 
public  school  at  Tarr\i:own,  New  York; 
then  for  three  years  Principal  of  the  High 
Union  School  of  Sing  Sing.  A  business 
experience  was  added  by  a  year's  service 
as  accoimtant  in  the  International  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York  City. 
Two  years  he  w^as  Principal  of  the  Bry- 
ant &  Stratton  Commercial  College  of 
F^oughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  then  Su- 
perintendent of  a  similar  college  of  the 
same  firm  in  Brookh-n,  New  York.  For 
nearh'  two  3'ears  he  was  employed  in 
the  department  of  Accounts  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Oswego,  New  York,  the 
leading  Normal  School  of  the  State.  In 
186ft,  Professor  Curtiss  came  to  Minne- 
sota, and  was  engaged  as  Superintendent 
of  the  citv  schools  of  Rochester  for  a 
year,  when  he  was  emi)loyecl  in  the  de- 
partment of  accounts  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Winona,  remaining  in  this 
occupation  for  three  \^ears,  and  then  for 
a  year  occup3'ing  the  same  position  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Man- 
kato  and  St.  Cloud. 

He  came  to  Minneapolis  in  August, 
1873,  and  was  employed  for  a  year  as 
Superintendant  of  Barnard's  Business 
College,  which,  as  before  stated,  he 
bought  and  re-organized  as  the  Curtiss 
Commercial  College. 

About  the  time  he  came  to  Minnesota 
he  was  honored  b\'  receiving  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, New  York,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  he  was  born  and  raised,  though 
never  a  student  there. 

Professor  Curtiss  has  occupied  the 
position  of  President  of  the  W\*stern 
Penman's  Association  and  of  Chairman 
of  the  Penman's  Association  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  author  of  Curtiss'  System 
of  Penmanship,  which  is  used  in  many 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country.     He 


is  also  the  author  of  a  S3'steni  of  book- 
keeping used  in  his  college,  and  a  text 
book  in  man^-  of  the  business  colleges  of 
the  Northwest .  He  is  a  recognized  expert 
in  hand  writing,  having  been  the  princi- 
pal of  a  number  of  experts  called  on  the 
trial  of  a  noted  forgery  case  in  Minne- 
apolis, a  few  years  ago.  His  skill  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  characteristics  of  hand 
writing  brings  him  many  applications  to 
decide  suspected  forgeries. 

Professor  Curtiss  was  married  Christ- 
mas da^',  1860,  at  Avon  Springs,  New 
York,  to  Miss  Maggie  Hamilton.  Of  five 
sons  bom  to  them,  three  survive — the  eld- 
est being  an  aSvsistant  in  the  Commercial 
College.  This  son  married  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  Christmas  eve,  1891,  Miss 
Margaret  Morris,  a  niece  of  President 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  describe  the 
scope  and  methods  of  the  Commercial 
College,  but  space  is  too  limited  to  admit 
such  details.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  the 
College  presents  during  its  daily  sessions 
an  animated  scene.  Here  are  hundreds 
of  pupils,  diligenth^  pursuing  the  branches 
of  knowledge  useful  in  a  practical  busi- 
ness life.  Some  are  noting  in  shorthand 
the  rapidh'  falling  words  of  a  speaker; 
others  are  transfering  the  stenographic 
notes  into  legible  print  by  the  magic  keys 
of  the  typewriter;  while  in  separate 
contiguous  offices  many  are  engaged  in 
the  details  of  actual  business,  bu3'ing, 
selling,  corresponding,  billing,  borrow- 
ing, depositing  and  paying — executing 
the  multifarious  operations  of  the  bank, 
the  store  and  the  factory.  The  young 
man  or  woman  going  from  this  course  of 
study  and  practice,  equipped  with  a 
di])l()ma,  is  ready  to  enter  into  practical 
business.  Manv  hundreds,  ves,  tlious- 
ands,  throughout  the  Northwest,  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  honor- 
able and  successful  business  careers, at  test 
the  efficiency  of  their  preparation  here. 
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The  Universitv  of  Commerce  and 
Finance.  The  central  location  and  equij)- 
nient  of  this  Institution  wins  cordial 
commendation  from  visitors,  and  in  its 
present  form  and  methods  is  compara- 
tively a  new  claimant  to  public  favor.  In 
1889  the  proprietors  of  this  University 
originated  its  plans,  the  i)urpose  being 
to  unite  some  half  dozen  affiliated  bus- 
iness schools,  known  as  the  Northwestern 
College  and  Branches,  established  and 
controlled  bv  them  in  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin,  Michigan  and  North  Dakota,  in  a 
central  universit}-.  Longexj>erience  had 
convinced  them  that  a  much  more  ex- 
tended curriculum  than  anv  iisuallv  fol- 
lowed  by  commercial  colleges  was  de- 
manded. A  much  broader  plan  was 
needed,  more  time  and  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects  seemed  worthy  of  special 
study.  Subjects  that  come  within  the 
domain  of  Banking,  Insurance,  Railroad 
Traffic,  Civil  Government,  Revenue  direct 
and  indirect,  Political  and  Constitutional 
Histor\',  Social  Economics,  and  similar 
themes  are  taught  at  this  T'nivcrsity. 

The  President,  Prof.  H.  L.  Rucker,  has 
had  many  3'ears  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  businCvSS  schools,  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  G.  Hay,  Principal,  has  had 
long  experience  as  principal  of  a  classical 
school,  as  principal  of  a  college  for  young 
ladies,  and  was  for  manv  veai*s  a  student 
of  languages,  oriental  and  classic. 

The  Minnesota  School  of  Business 
was  organized  in  1877  by  Prof  A.  R. 
Archibald,  and  known  for  12  years  as 
the  Archibald  Business  College.  In  ISSS 
it  was  purchased  by  Charles  T.  Rickard 
and  Grove  A.  (innnan,  who  gave  it  its 
present  name.  It  has  live  instructors, 
enrolls  four  hundred  pupils  annually,  and 
has  Business,  Shorthand  and  Ivn<i:lisli 
courses.  Its  special  aim  is  to  lit  young 
men  for  reniuncrativceniploynicnt  and  to 
assist  them  in  obtaining  it. 

Bower  Shorthand  School,    .\mong  the 


numerous  educational  institutions  in  this 
city,  not  one  is  doing  more  real  good  than 
the  Bower  Shorthand  School.  The  pres- 
ent method  of  conducting  business  cor- 
respondence by  shorthand  writers  is  well 
known.  That  the  demand  for  \^oung 
men  able  to  do  this  work  rapidly  and 
well  has  far  exceeded  the  supph-  is  not  so 
well  known.  Business  men  who  require 
skilled  help  of  this  kind  find  it  verN'  diffi- 
cult to  secure  capable  parties.  The 
school  is  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
directly  and  thoroughly  ever}- thingessen- 
tial  to  the  training  of  an  expert  steno- 
grapher and  typewriter.  Making  a  spec- 
ialty of  this  line  of  education,  theschool 
offers  facilities  which  cannot  be  excelled. 
Its  instructors  are  professional  steno- 
graphers of  reputation  as  practical  teach- 
ers. Many  \oung  men  recently  admitted 
as  members  of  the  legal  profession  are 
graduates.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  two  years  past  every  grad- 
uate of  the  school  has  received  employ- 
ment immediately  after  qualifying,  the 
school  has  been  compelled  to  seek  exten- 
sive quarters,  and  those  now  occupied, 
an  entire  floor  of  the  handsome  office 
structure  known  as  the  Globe  Building, 
are  probably  the  handsomest  suit  of 
rooms  ever  devoted  to  purposes  of  busi- 
ness education. 

Tlie  school  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  has  outgrown  its 
accommodations  four  times.  It  is  to-day 
the  largest  exclusive  shorthand  school  in 
the  West. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Bower,  the  principal,  is 
well  known  as  an  energetic,  progressive 
gentleman,  of  national  repute  as  a  sten- 
ogra])hcr,  and  who  appreciates  fully  the 
importance  shorthand  and  typewriting 
have  assumed  in  the  business  world. 
The  text  books  on  shorthand  not  being 
very  skillfully  arranged.  Air.  Bower  has 
discarded  them  entirely,  and  has  pre- 
pared for  use  in  his  school  a  method  of 
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instruction  which  enables  the  students 
to  master  the  principles  of  the  standard 
system  of  shorthand  thoroughly  in  about 
two  weeks'  time.  The  fact  that  these 
specially  prepared  lessons  are  daily  being 
introduced  in  many  of  the  successful  busi- 
ness colleges  of  the  country,  shows  their 
merit,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
author  as  a  teacher  and  educator.  The 
Bovver  Shorthand  School  is  an  institution 
of  which  any  city  might  well  be  proud. 

Stryker  Seminary  was  founded  by 
Miss  Margareta  L.  and  Miss  Anna  K. 
Stryker  in  1884,  and  was  first  located  on 
University  avenue  southeast.  In  1887, 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Stryker  retired  from 
the  school  leaving  Miss  Anna  K.  Stryker 
in  charge,  with  her  father.  Rev.  Peter 
Stryker,  D.  D.,as  President.  May  15th, 
1889,  the  corner  stone  of  the  present 
building  was  laid,  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  the  school  removed  to  its 
new  quarters  in  St.  Anthony  Park. 


In  the  fall  of  1887  this  school  was 
incorporated,  with  officers  as  follows: 
President,  Rev.  Peter  Stryker,  D.  D.; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  C.  Stry- 
ker; Principal  and  General  Manager, 
Miss  Anna  K.  Stryker. 

This  school  has  an  established  reputa- 
tion as  a  first-class  young  ladies'  Semi- 
narj^  and  draws  a  considerable  share  of 
patronage  from  Minneapolis,  although 
located  just  outside  the  city  limits. 

From  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  seen 
that  Minneapolis  is  well  supplied  with 
schools  devoted  to  fitting  young  men 
and  women  for  practical  business  life. 
They  draw  their  support  not  only  from 
a  large  class  of  city  residents,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  important  towns  in  the 
State,  and  a  considerable  number  from 
adjoining  states.  In  this  way  they  be- 
come a  factor  of  no  small  importance 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
city. 
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HISTORY  OF  CHURCHES. 


BY  REV.  N.  C.  CHAPIN. 


Minneapolis  may  be  rightly  called  a 
City  of  Churches.  The  organized  and 
incorporated  religious  societies  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  new 
ones  are  forming  almost  every  month. 
There  are  many  Missions  and  Sunday 
Schools  which  will  soon  develop  into  fully 
constituted  churches.  This  argues  well 
for  the  city — promises  well  for  its  future, 
since  these  religious  enterprises  are  meant 
to  promote,  and  do  in  fact,  promote  the 
truest  welfare  of  a  people.  While  the}' 
act  directl}' upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life,  they  do  also  help  to  ensure  material 
prosperity,  intellectual  culture,  and  the 
maintenance  of  order,and  serve  to  elevate 
the  personal,  domestic  and  business  life 
of  a  community.  By  their  quiet  influ- 
ence they  contribute  largely  to  make  the 
life  that  now  is  a  good  and  noble  thing, 
as  also  to  make  sure  the  realization  of 
all  best  possibilities  in  the  life  that  is  to 
come. 

Sketches  ot  the  history  of  these 
churches  are  here  given,  so  far  as  the 
facts  can  be  obtained.  Special  effort 
has  been  made  to  give  the  early  history 
of  the  older  churches.  The  larger  num- 
ber are  of  recent  organization,  and  have 
almost  no  history.     The  facts  have  been 


taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  original 
sources — church  records,  pastors  and 
other  officials.  A  few  items  have  been 
taken  from  the  **  History  of  Hennepin 
County."  This  record  is  brought  down 
to  the  year  1889,  with  additional  notice 
of  some  changes  and  new  enterprises 
since  that  date. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
The  history  of  this  church  up  to  1884 
is  drawn  from  addresses  at  the  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Anniversaries  by 
Rev.  Chauncey  Hobart,  D.  D.,  and  Pro- 
fessor N.  H.  Winchell.  From  these  ad- 
dresses free  quotations  are  made. 

The  earliest  enterprise  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  Minnesota  was  a  Misson 
among  the  Sioux  Indians  at  Kaposia, 
begun  in  1837  under  the  superintennence 
of  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  with  Rev.  David 
King  as  missionary.  This  Mission, pros- 
ecuted until  1843,  was  then  transferred 
to  Dr.  Williamson,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  carried  on  until  1853, 
when  the  Indians  were  removed  to  res- 
ervations on  the  Upper  Minnesota.  In 
1846,  Rev.  J.  W.  Putnian  was  sent  from 
Rock  River  Conference  to  the  St.  Croix 
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Mission.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  tlie 
first  Protestant  preacher  in  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Paul.  From  the  days  of  the  am- 
bitious Franciscan  monk,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  who  first  placed  the  foot  of  a 
Buropean  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Metliodist  class  by  Rev.  Mattiiew  Sorin, 
no  systematic  worship  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  faith,  was  witnessed 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Mississippi  aliove 
Fort  Snelling. 


about  30(1.  The  village  was  about  two 
years  old,  and  was  little  more  than  a 
company  of  settlers  living  in  small,  un- 
painted  cabins  scattered  along  the  river 
bank.  A  ferry  boat  made  irregular  trips 
across  the  river,  not  far  from  the  present 
Central  avenue  bridge.  A  small  log 
school  house  on  Third  street,  now  Uni- 
versity avenue,  lietween  Second  and 
Third  avenues  southeast,  served  the 
vfirious  Protestant  churches forreligious 
services.    In  1849,  the  Minnesota  Dis 


In  July,  1849,  Kev,  Mattiiew  Sorin.  a 
"su}ieniunerary  "  preacher  belonging  to 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  while  visit- 
ing at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  organ- 
ized the  few  Methodists  living  there  into 
a  class  with  John  Draper  for  leader. 
This  was  the  first  step  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Methodist  churcli.  Minnesota 
Ix-eame  a  territory  March  .'id,  1849. 
The  First  Church  at  St.  Anthony  was 
organized  four  months  later,  July  Tlli. 
The  whole  jiopnlation  ()f  the  territi.ry 
was  4,680,  and   that    of  St.   Antiiony 


trict  of  tlie  Wisconsin  Conference  was 
formed,  with  Kev.  C.  Hobart  as  Presid- 
ing Hlder.  The  first  stationed  ])reacher, 
Kev.  Iviios  Stevens,  was  appointed  by 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  1849,  as  a 
missionary  to  St.  .\nthony  Falls.  He 
was  a  typical  MetJiodistpioneermission- 
iirv,  such  as  most  uf  the  circuit  riders  of 
early  Methodism  were.  His  circuit  in- 
cluded besides  St.  Anthony.  Port  Snell- 
ing, Red  Rock.  Cottage  Crove.  Point 
Iloughiss  anil  Kissel's  Mound.  The  next 
preacher  was  Kev.  C.  A  NeweoiTd),  who 
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remained  two  years.  Rev.  E.  W.  Merrill, 
a  local  preacher,  served  the  church  in 
1851-2.  He  afterwards  became  a  Con- 
gregational minister.  Rev.  Eli  C.  Jones 
was  appointed  to  this  mission  in  1852, 
and  remained  two  j'ears.  During  his 
pastorate  a  frame  building  for  church 
purposes  was  erected,  at  the  cost  of 
$1,000.  Rev.  S.  T.  Creighton  took 
charge  of  the  church  in  1854,  and  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Andrew 
J.Nelson.  Rev. SiasBolles became  pastor 
in  1856.  A  parsonage  was  built  for  him. 
The  church  building,  which  was  now  too 
small,  was  enlarged  during  his  year  of 
service.  The  financial  troubles  of  1857 
threw  the  struggling  church  into  serious 
straits,  but  through  the  good  manage- 
ment of  Rev.  J.  P.  Chaffee,  the  next  pas- 
tor, the  society  was  able  to  hold  its  own. 
During  his  two  years  of  service  large 
additions  were  made  to  the  membership. 
A  quiet  year  and  a  half  followed  un- 
der the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Cyrus 
Brooks.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Thom- 
as Day.  After  him  came  Rev.  E.  R.  Lath- 
rop,  who  served  a  year  and  a  half  in 
1861-2.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
the  10th  Regiment  of  Minnesota  Volun- 
teers, and  his  second  year  was  finished 
by  Rev.  William  McKinley,  who  re- 
mained until  1864 — through  the  dark 
years  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  re- 
turned soldier  chaplain,  who,  in  broken 
health,  was  back  from  the  *' Eagle  regi- 
ment," the  Eighth  Wisconsin.  The  pas- 
tors who  followed  were,  Rev.  C.  P. 
Wright,  Rev.  P.  W.  Berry,  who,  after  six 
months  of  service,  died  Pebruary  19th, 
18(>G;  Rev.  Harvey  Webb,  who  remained 
three  years;  Rev.  J.  W.  Shank,  Rev.  I). 
Cobb,' Rev.  W.  W.  vSatlerlee,  Rev.  J.  K. 
Creighton,  Rev.  S.  (>.  (jalc.  Rev.  Harvey 
Webl),  Rev.  J.  W.  Martin,  Rev.  T.  Mc- 
Clary,  Rev.  Ro])ert  Forbes,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Williams,  I).  I).,  Rev.  John  Stafford,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Van  Anda,  D.  I).,  Rev.  W.  C.  Rice, 


Rev.  J.  P.  Stout,  the  present  pastor.  The 
Church  has  about  400  members.  Its 
Sunday  School  numbers  275,  with  L.  D. 
Williams  as  superintendent. 

The  old  church  building  was  sold  in 
1872  to  Kincaid  &  Bailey  for  $200,  and 
was  moved  across  the  street.  The  new 
edifice  was  built  on  the  same  lots,  and 
cost  about  $7,000.  The  basement  and 
lecture-room  were  finished  so  as  to  be 
dedicated  in  December,  1872.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Pellows,  now  Bishop  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  preached  the  dedica- 
tion sermon.  During  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  S.  G.  Gale,  1874-5,  the  main  audi- 
ence room  was  completed  and  dedicated. 
It  had  seats  for  500.  The  building,  with 
parsonage,  was  valued  at  $20,000.  This 
property  in  1890  was  sold  and  has  been 
made  over  into  what  is  now  the  Hotel 
Windom.  In  the  same  vear  the  church 
obtained  possession  of  the  house  of  wor- 
ship previously  occupied  by  Olivet  Bap- 
tist church,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street 
and  Ninth  avenue  southeast,  and  here 
its  services  are  now  held.  The  building 
is  a  fine  structure  of  red  brick,  and  is 
valued,  with  the  lot,  at  $40,000. 

Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1855.  Rev.  William  C. 
McDonald  was  the  first  pastor.  Under  his 
successor.  Rev.  J.  D.  Rich,  the  first  build- 
ing was  erected  on  Third  avenue  south 
opposite  Washington  school  house.  The 
Church  and  lots  w^ere  valued  at  $4,000. 
Other  pastors  were  Rev.  T.  M.  Gossard, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Chaffee,  Rev.  D.  Cobb,  Rev.  John 
Quigley,  D.  D.;  Rev.  J.  W.  McGregor,  Rev. 
G.  C.Wells,  who  died  during  his  pastorate; 
Rev.  Mr.  T^asig,  filling  out  his  term;  Rev. 
A.  Hollington,  Rev.  S.  McChesney,  Rev. 
S.  W.  Lloyd,  Rev.  Dr.  YanAnda,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Miller,  D.  D.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  H.  H.  rVench.  In  1864  the  lots  for 
the  new  church  and  parsonage  on  the 
comer  of  Pirst  avenuesouth  and  Seventh 
street  were  bought  In-  the   Ladies'  Aid 
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Society.  The  present  Chureli  was  built 
while  Kev.  J.  F.  Chaffee  was  pastor,  and 
the  parsonage  during  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  G.  C.  Wells.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers is  478.  The  SundaySehoolhas  350 
scholars,  with  Dr.  Jabez  Brooks  as  Super- 
intendent. The  church  has  a  mission 
at  607  Second  street  north,  with  a  Sun- 
day School  jiumbering  100,  and  A.  R. 
McGilt  as  superintendent.  There  are 
800  free  sittings  in 
the  chnrch.  The 
whole  ]jroperty  is 
valued  at  $200,000. 

In  March,  1891, 
the  corner  stone  of  a 
new  church  edifice, 
on  the  corner  of 
Grant  street  and 
First  avenue  south, 
was  laid  with  appro- 
priate  ceremonies. 
This  stone  bears  the 
incription,  "  Wesley 
Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church."  Wlien 
the  church  takes  pos- 
session of  the  com- 
pleted sanctuary 
this  will  be  its  new 
name.  It  will  be  a 
noble  structure  of 
stone, will  have  seats 

in    the    main    audi-  «-kslev  uhthuois 

enceroom  for  1,200, 

and  in  the  rooms  adjacent  and  opening 
into  this,  1,000  additional  sittings.  It 
will  Iw  ready  for  use  about  Miirch  15th, 
1892.  The  building  and  ground  will  cost 
atleast  $140,000.  A  cut  of  the  building 
is  here  given. 

Hennepin  Avenue  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  organized  in  1H75  by  a 
secession  from  Centenary  Church.  The 
first  building  cost  about  $3,000.  The 
present  building,  a  fine  structure  of  red 
brick,  stands  on  the  corner  of  Hennepin 


avenue  and  Tenth  street,  and  near  it,  at 
17  North  Tenth  street,  stands  the  par- 
sonage. The  presentnumberofmcmbers 
is  500.  Rev.  Alonzo  Hollington  was  the 
first  pastor.  Others  were  Rev.  C.  M. 
Heard,  Rev.  J.  F.  Chaffee,  Rev.  R.  N. 
McKaig,D.  D.,  and  Rev.  O.  H.  Tiffany, 
I).  I>.  with  Rev.  F.  O.  Holman,  D.  D., 
as  associate  jjastor.  Dr.  Tiffany  died  in 
Minnea])olis{)ctol3er  2'th,  1891. 

Franklin  Avenue 
Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1873. 
Rev.  S.  T.  Sterrett 
was  the  first  pastor. 
There  are  300  mem- 
Ijers.  The  church 
building  stands  on 
the  corner  of  East 
Franklin  and  Fifth 
avenues.  Rev.  R.  N. 
McKaig,  D.  1).,  is 
pastor. 

Twenty-fourth 
Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in 
May,  1881,  with 
13  meml>ers.  The 
pastors  have  been 
Rev.  J.  G.  Teter, 
Rev.  David  Morgan, 
Rev.  R.  R.  Atchison, 
Rev.  H.  J.  '  Van 
P'ossen,  Rev.  John  A.  Simpson,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Gullett,  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Tliomi)son, 
The  number  of  members  is  116.  The  ' 
Sunday  School  numbers  200,  with 
Thomas  A.  Sunderson  as  superintend- 
t.     The  church  building  stands  on  the 


comer  of  Twenty-fourth  street 
Twenty-third  avenue  south.  It 
bought  of  a  Swedish  cougregatioi 
moved  to  its  present  site  in  18S2. 
building  cost  $!,3r.0  and  the  lots 
$1,20(».    Ithasscnts,  which  arc  free,  for 


and 


and 
The 
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300.  The  whole  property  ivS  valued  at 
$3,500. 

Simpson  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
located  on  the  corner  of  T\vent\' -eighth 
street  and  First  avenue  south,  was  or- 
ganized as  a  mission  in  1882  with  about 
20  members.  Rev.  James  G.  Teter  was 
pastor  from  October  9th,  1882,  until  Oc- 
tober 7th,  1885.  Rev. J.  M.  Bull  followed 
and  remained  until  October  3d,  1888. 
After  him  came  Rev.  W.  K.  Marshall,  I). 
D.,  and  Rev.  Peter  Clare.  The  member- 
ship is  400.  A.  A.  Kelly  is  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  G.  F.  Getty,  sec- 
retary, and  G.  A.  Sweet,  treasurer.  The 
Sunday  School  numbers  350,  with  L.  A. 
Cobb  for  superintendent.  The  church 
edifice  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1886, 
at  the  cost  of  $17,000.  It  will  seat  500„ 
The  seats  are  free.  The  church  is  ])ros- 
perous  and  growing  rapidh'. 

Thirteenth  Avenue  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  church  building  is  lo- 
cated on  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  avenue 
south  and  Tenth  street.  It  was  built  in 
1883,  and  has,  besides  the  auditorium, 
lecture  rooms,  parlor,  kitchen  and  pas- 
tor's study.  It  has  recenth'  been  much 
improved  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,0C0. 
E.  Kneeland  is  chairnian  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  C.  W.  Stewart,  secretary. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  B.  Hinge- 
ley.  The  church  membership  is  about 
350.    The  Sundav  School  numbers  44-5 

m  

with  an  average  attendance  of  300;  P.G. 
Hanson  is  superintendent.  A  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  a  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor and  several  other  associations 
make  up  much  of  the  working  force  of 
the  Church. 

The  Broadway  Methodist  Ei)iscoj).'il 
Church.  This  church  grew  out  of  a  mis- 
sion established  by  the  I-'irst  Church  on 
the  corner  of  Seventeenth  avenue  nortli- 
east  and  Marshall  street.  Here  a  ])uikl- 
ing  was  erected  in  IST.leosting $(),')(). DO. 
This  building  was  removed  in  Octol)er, 


1882,  to  a  lot  on  JefiFerson  street  near 
Broadway.  The  church  was  organized 
December  25th,  1886.  It  has  94  mem- 
bers.   Rev.  J.  E.  Henderson  is  pastor. 

Forest  Heights  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  October  28th, 
1885  with  16  members.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  A.  Campbell.  After  him  came 
Rev.  J.  B.  Freeman,  Rev.  E.  S.  Pilling, 
Rev.  J,  B.  Hingele3%  and  Rev.  C.  A. 
Cress3\  Rev.  C.  N.  Stowers  is  the  pres- 
ent pastor.  The  trustees  are  C.  E.  Olm- 
stead,  J.  E.  Clark,  George  S.  Mayhew,  J. 
E.  Gallow,  William  Parker,  P.  R.  Ham- 
ilton and  P.  G.  Williams.  The  members 
of  the  church  are  117.  The  Sunday 
School  numbers  160,  with  P.  R.  Hamil- 
ton for  superintendent.  The  church  build- 
ings, at  2022  James  avenue  north,  was 
built  in  1886  at  the  cost  of$3,700.  The 
parsonage  cost  $1,700.  The  Church 
property  is  valued  at  $9,000.  The  aud- 
ience room  has  free  seats  for  300  per- 
sons. 

Lake  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  originated  in  a  mission  opened 
by  members  of  Simpson  Church.  A  Sun- 
dav-school  was  held  in  the  town  hall, 
comer  of  Lake  street  and  Fremont  ave- 
nue, and  there  was  preaching  by  Rev.  J. 
G.  Teter  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Garvin.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1866,  Rev.  D.  J.  Higgins  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  and  organized  the  Lake 
Street  Church,  November  10th,  1886, 
with  fourteen  members.  Rev.  T.  F.  Allen 
took  charge  in  October,  1888,  and  Rev. 
J.  W.  Davids  in  1891.  The  church  has 
123  members  and  20  probationers.  The 
Sunday-school  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  122,  with  F.  S.  Pratt  as  super- 
intendent The  church  building  is  the 
old  town  hall  made  over,  and  stands  on 
the  corner  of  Lake  street  and  Fremont 
avenue.  It  will  seat  250.  The  whole 
])r()perty  is  valued  at  $9,000. 

Bloomington  Avenue  Methodist  Epis- 
c()j)al  Church  has  a  church   building  on 
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Rev.  James  Franklin  Chaffee  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Middleburj',  Wy- 
oming County,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1827. 
His  parents,  Chaffees  on  both  sides, 
belonged  to  the  sturdy  New  England 
stock,  having  been  among  the  colon- 
ists emigrating  from  old  England  prior 
to  1650.  They  removed  to  North- 
em  Illinois  when  the  son  was  seventeen 
years  old,  so  that  the  whole  period  of  his 
minority  was  passed  upon  the  frontiers  of 
civilization,  where  in  labor  and  study  he 
built  up  a  hardy  frame,  upon  a  constitu- 
tion inherited  from  temperate  and  labor- 
ious ancestors.  His  educational  oppor- 
tunities were  such  only  as  the  common 
schools  afforded,  supplemented  by  hard 
study  and  a  wide  range  of  reading. 
How  well  he  improved  his  slender  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  learning  is  attested 
by  the  graceful  act  of  the  Illinois  Wesley- 
Ian  University,  which  conferred  upon  him 
some  ten  j'ears  ago  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinitv. 

Mr.  Chaffee  was  received  into  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
by  the  Rock  River  annual  conference  in 
the  fall  of  1848,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  For  the  next  ninej^ears  he  shared 
the  life  of  the  itinerant  ministry.  His 
first  charge  was  as  junior  preacher  to  the 
Carthage  circuit,  which  included  the  city 
of  Nauvoo.  Successive  appointments 
were  at  Oquawka,  two  years;  Mon- 
mouth and  Knoxville  one  year  each,  and 
Lewiston  and  Jefferson  streets,  Chicago, 
each  two  years.  The  latter  was  the 
leading  Methodist  church  in  thecity  with 
one  exception. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  first  year 
of  his  ministry,  he  married  Miss  Calista 
Hopkins,  who  during  all  the  subsequent 
years  has  endured  with  him  the  toils  and 
responsibilities,  and  shared  with  him  the 
felicities  of  a  Methodist  preacher's  itiner- 
ant life. 

Mr.  Chaffee  took  up  his  residence  in 


what  is  now  the  city  of  Minneapolis  in 
the  fall  of  1857,  and  was  stationed  at  St. 
Anthony  about  Sept.  1st  of  that  year. 

During  his  first  appointment  in  St. 
Anthony,  which  continued  a  little  less 
than,  two  years,  though  in  feeble  health, 
he  conducted  a  series  of  meetings,  for 
eight  weeks,  without  ministerial  help, 
which  vielded  one  hundred  accessions  to 
the  church.  Throughout  his  pastorates 
the  spiritual  results  of  his  labors  have 
been  fruitful  in  revivals  of  religion,  and 
accessions  to  the  church.  In  the  spring 
of  1859  Mr.  Chaffee  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  Jackson  Street  church,  St. 
Paul,  but  returned  to  Minneapolis  in  the 
fall  of  1860,  to  the  then  only  Methodist 
church  in  Minneapolis.  It  was  a  frame 
building  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Ore- 
gon (now  Third  avenue)  streets,  op- 
posite the  new  court  house. 

He  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
Fifth  regiment  of  Minnesota  Infantry. 
Severe  sickness  compelled  Chaplain  Chaf- 
fee to  resign  his  post  from  before  Cor- 
inth, after  a  service  of  only  six  weeks. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  Elder  Chaffee  was 
appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Minne- 
apolis District,  which  then  included  the 
whole  northwestern  frontier  of  the  state, 
which  had  been  devastated  by  the  Indian 
outbreak  of  that  year.  For  two  years  he 
traveled  throughout  this  extensive  field, 
strengthening  the  feeble  churches  and 
gathering  others,  furnishing  his  own 
horse,  paying  his  own  expenses,  upon 
the  annual  salary  of  $550.  Two  years 
later  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  dis- 
tricts were  consolidated,  and  Elder 
Chaffee  was  made  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
new  district, — continuing  for  the  next 
three  years — meanwhile  the  Methodist 
church  in  Minneapolis  had  been  reorgan- 
ized and  the  Centenary  church  formed. 
Elder  Chaffee  was  appointed  to  the  pas- 
torate of  this  church  in  1867,  continuing 
its  pastor  for  the  next  three  years.    At 
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this  time  the  Centenary  was  the  larg- 
est church  and  had  the  largest  con- 
gregation of  any  of  the  city  churches.  In 
each  of  the  three  winters  the  church  en- 
joyed revivals  of  religion,  and  its  mem- 
l:)ership  largely  increased.  In  1870  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Minneapolis  City 
Mission  which  he  accepted  with  a  view 
to  gaining  a  year  of  partial  rest.  The 
rest  was,  however,  obtained  by  a  change 
in  the  kind  rather  than  amount  of  labor, 
for  he  devoted  himself  to  the  organizing 
of  the  Seventh  street  M,  E.  church,  pro- 
curing with  the  aid  of  liberal  members  of 
the  old  church,  the  building  of  a  conven- 
ient church  edifice  for  the  congregation, 
which  has  since  become  the  flourishing 
Thirteenth  avenue  M.  E.  church. 

For  the  next  few  vears  Elder  Chaffee, 
filled  a  pastorate  at  Duluth,  another  at 
Faribault,  another  at  St.  Paul,  and  was 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Winona  district. 

To  the  pastorateof  the  Hennepin  Ave- 
nue M.  E.  church  he  was  b\^  sjiecial  re- 
quest appointed  in  1879,  and  continued 
for  three  j-ears. 

The  next  four  years  were  occupied  with 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Minneapolis  district.  Through  these 
years  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  a  number  of  churches, 
and  in  raising  funds  for  houses  of  wor- 
ship. Among  these  were  Twenty-fourth 
Street  M.  E.  church,  Simpson  church, 
Bloomington  avenue.  Forest  Heights, 
Western  avenue,  Taylor  street  and  Lake 
street  M.  E.  churches. 

Since  1887  Dr.  Chaffee  has  been  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Winona  district,  a 
position  which  he  still  (Mar., 1893)  holds. 
In  1867,  1879,  1883  and  1891,  he 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference, and  each  time  on  the  first  ])allot 
as  leader  of  the  delegation .  The  General 
Conference  of  1892  elected  him  a  member 
of  the  General  Missionary  Committee, 
the  term  of  which  will  not  expire  until 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in 


1896.  His  most  important  general 
service  has  been  in  connection  with  the 
educational  work  of  the  church.  At  the 
conference  held  at  Mankato  in  1871  he 
was,  quite  unexpectedl3'  to  himself,  elect- 
ed Agent  of  Hamline  University.  For 
the  last  five  vears  Dr.  Chaffee  has  l^een 
president  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  most  philanthropic  work  which  has 
in  recent  \'ears  engaged  Dr.  Chaffee's  at- 
tention, is  the  organization  of  Asbur\' 
Hospital,  which,  largely  through  the  lib- 
erality of  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Knight,  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friend,  T.A.Harrison, 
has  been  equipi)ed  and  opened  as  a  public 
hospital,  but  under  the  management  of 
the  Methodist  churches.  Dr.  Chaffee  is 
president  and  financial  agent  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Dr.  Chaffee  has  been  a  prolific  writer 
for  the  press.  Besides  conducting  the 
editorial  work  of  the  Methodist  Herald, 
he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
local  and  periodical  press.  Not  alone 
does  the  discussion  of  theological  and 
church  subjects  engage  his  pen,  but  spec- 
ulative and  scientific  ones  as  well. 
Especially  is  he  strong  in  meeting  the 
cavilers  at  religion  on  scientific  grounds. 
In  theolog3'he  is  liberal  within  the  limits 
permitted  to  a  lo3'al  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  his  church. 

Of  a  family  of  nine  children  bom  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chaffee,  but  two  survive. 
Their  daughter,  Carrie,  is  the  wife  of  H. 
M.  Farnham,  Esq.,  and  his  son,  Hugh 
G.,  is  connected  with  the  Security  Bank. 

While  the  Methodist  church  has 
claimed  and  received  the  chief  labor  of 
Dr.  Chaffee's  long  and  active  career,  he 
has  been  an  active  participater  in  all  the 
stirring  events  which  have  given  to 
Minneapolis  during  his  residence  in  it  a 
marvelous  growth  and  expansion,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  education,  morals  and 
charit}'.  An  effective  and  persuasive 
preacher  of  righteousness  he  has  been  a 
loyal,  enthusiastic  and  helpful  citizen. 
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the  corner  of  Bloomington  avenue  and 
East  Thirty-second  street,  with  a  par- 
sonage in  the  rear  of  the  church.  There 
are  80  members.  The  pastor  is  Rev. 
Elijah  Haley. 

Foss  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  house  of  worship  on  the  comer  of 
Eleventh  avenue  north  and  Sixth  street 
was  re-built  in  1885.  There  are  300 
members.    Rev.  B.  Longley  is  pastor. 

North  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  Oc- 
tober 1st,  1885, 
and  has  98  mem- 
bers. The  build- 
ing is  on  the  cor- 
ner  of  Forty- 
fourth  ave.  north 
and  Emerson  av- 
enue. Itwasbuilt 
in  1888.  Rev.  H. 
W.  Knowles  is 
pastor. 

Taylor  Street 
Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 
The  building  was 
erected  on  the  cor- 
ncr  of  Taylor  st, 
and  Twenty-fifth 
avenue  northeast 
in  1883.  Rev.  C. 
M.  Heard  is  pas- 
tor. 

Western  Avenue 
MethodistEpisco-  a    bt  i 

pal  Church  has  185  members  Re\  R 
M.  Carter  is  pastor  The  church  biild 
ing  is  on  the  comer  of  North  Ir\mg  and 
Western  avenues,  and  was  built  in  1886. 

Minnehaha  Church  was  organized  in 
1889,  and  a  building  erected  and  dedi- 
cated the  same  year,  near  the  Falls  of 
Minnehaha.  Rev.  E.  H.  Nicholson  is 
pastor. 

The  City  Missions  are  in  charge  of 
Rev.  W.  K.  Marshall. 


S^SS:= 


German  Methodist  Episcopal.  There 
are  three  of  these  churches  in  three  diff- 
erent sections  of  the  city.  The  oldest  is 
located  on  the  corner  of  Second  street 
and  Tenth  avenue  northeast,  and  was 
organized  about  1870.  It  has  a  neat 
frame  building  which  cost  about  $3,000, 
and  was  erected  in  1886,  with  free  seats 
for  200.  There  is  a  parsonage  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  built  the  same  year, 
at  the  cost  of  about  $2,200.  The  whole 
property  is  now 
worth  $8,000. 
The  Church  has 
40  members  and 
a  Sunday  school 
with  60  scholars. 
Samuel  Fischer  is 
superintendent. 
The  present  pas- 
tor, is  Rev.  W.  F. 
Eberhardt. 

Second  German 
MethodistEpisco- 
pal  Church  was 
organized  in  1884, 
with  12members. 
Its  house  of  wor- 
ship stands  on  the 
corner  of  Eigh- 
teenth and  Lyn- 
dale  avenuesN.  It 
is  a  frame  build- 
was  erected 
n  1886  and  cost 
"  "  $3,000.    Thepro- 

l)ert\  ndud  ng  lots  and  parsonage,  is 
\ilued  It  ibout  $9,000.  The  Church 
has  bO  members  and  the  Sunday  school 
70,  with  John  Huber  .^s  superintendent. 
The  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Mr.  Blume, 
Rev.  Christian  Nachtrieb  and  Rev. George 
Rhinefrank;  Rev.  W.  A.  Weiss  is  now  in 
charge.  The  church  has  free  seats  for 
450. 

Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
( German )  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
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Eighteenth  street  and  Thirteenth  avenue 
south.  The  first  house  of  worship  was 
a  frame  building  on  the  corner  of  Third 
avenue  and  Fifth  street;  afterwards 
the  church  bought  of  the  Universalists 
and  used  a  building  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Fifth  street  south. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  1886 
and  has  a  parsonage  adjoiningit.  There 
are  free  seats  for  about  300.  The  value 
of  the  property  is  about  $25,000.  The 
church  has  about  100  memljers.  The 
Sunday  school  numbers  125,  with  Albert 
Gralier  for  Superintendent. 

Norwegian  Danish  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.    The  church  was  built  in 


with  four  members  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hedg- 
man.  It  has  a  small  frame  building  on 
Second  street  between  First  and  Second 
avenues  southeast;  a  congregation  of 
about  30  and  a  small  Sunday  school. 
Rev.  J.  C.James  is  pastor. 

St.  Peter's  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  is  a  colony  from  the  First 
Church,  has  a  frame buildingon  Twenty- 
second  street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenues  south,  and  has  about  50  mem- 
bers, with  a  Sunday  school.  The  pastor 
is  Rev.  A.  H.  Williams. 

PRESBVTERIAN. 

.\ndrew  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
184.9,  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  who  had   begun 


1887  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  street  south 
and  Thirteenth  avenue.  There  are  220 
memlwrs.     Rev.  J,  C.  Tollefscn  is  pastor. 

Swedish  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  located  at  2'>2C>  Twenty-seventh  av- 
enue south.  It  has  225  nifuiljcrs.  The 
pastors  arc  Rev.  N.  M.  Liljegren  and  Rev. 
C.  .\.  Albertson. 

St.  James,  or  First  African  Metlio.list 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  18113 


in  St.  Paul  a  work,  which  grew  into 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  that 
city,  came  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  held  religious  services  every  other 
Sunday  in  a  school  house,  on  what  is 
now  I'niversity  avenue.  In  July,  1850, 
Rev.  \V.  T.  Wheeler,  formerly  a  mission- 
arv  in  West  Africa,  took  up  this  work. 
.\  Presbyterian  church_  was  formed, 
which  afterwards  gave  up  its  name,  and 
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was    merged   in  another  organization. 
In  August,  1857,  a  church  was  organized 
as  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  St. 
Anthony.     Westminster  Church,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  was  formed  at  the 
same  time,  and  Rev.   Levi   Hughes  be- 
came acting  pastor  of  both  churches. 
He  was  followed  bj'  Rev.  James  A.  Mc- 
Kee.     In   1861   the  name  of  the  church 
was  changed,  by  Act  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  it  became  the  Andrew  Church . 
This  name  was  adopted  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Catharine    Andrew,    from    whom 
$1,000  were  received  for  a  church  edifice. 
Rev.  R.   F.   Sample   became    pastor   in 
1866.      He    resigned  in   1868    to    take 
charge  of  Westminster  Church.  The  min- 
isters who  followed  him  were  Rev.  David 
Patten,  Rev.    Isaac  W.   Monfort,  Rev. 
David  Stewart,  Prof.  E.  J.  Thompson, 
Rev.    Charles    T.    Chester,    Rev.   John 
Woods,  Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards,  Peter  Stry- 
ker,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  William  M.  Kincaid, 
who  was  installed  May  6th,  1890.    The 
first  church  building  stood  originally  on 
Second  street,  near  Second  avenue.    It 
was  dedicated  April  14th,  1861.     The 
lot,  building  and  furnishing  cost  about 
$3,200.    In  November,  1870,  it  was  re- 
moved  to   the  corner  of  Fourth  street 
and  Eighth  avenue  southeast.     In  1890 
this  building  was  removed  to  the  rear, 
and  work  upon  a  new  church  edifice  was 
l^egun.     The  corner  stone  was  laid  Aug. 
29th,  1890,  with  a  historical  addiess  by 
Gen.  H.  B.  Van  Clevc,  and  addresses  bv 
Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell   and  Dr.  Peter  Styker. 
The  building  was  dedicated  May  20th, 
1891,   with    a    sermon    by   Dr.    Robert 
Christie,  of  St.  Paul,  and  words  of  frn- 
temal    greeting    from    President   Cyrus 
Northrop,  of  the  State   rniversity,  Rev. 
J.   S.   Black,   of  the   I^irst   Presbyterian 
Church,   and  Rev.  J.    \\   Stout,   of  the 
First  Methodist  Cluircli.     The  new  edi- 
fice stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.     It 
is  built  of  blue  lime  stone,  and  in  style  is 


mediaeval  gothic.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
unique  structure.  The  main  auditorium 
will  seat  650,  and  the  galleries  250.  A 
chapel  is  to  be  built,  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  a  corridor.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  $45,000. 

This  church  has  a  flourishing  Sunday 
school,  an  industrial  school  and  several 
societies  for  different  departments  of 
church  work.  It  has  sent  out  a  colony 
to  aid  in  constituting  what  is  called  the 
Shiloh  Church.  Its  Jackson  Street  Mis- 
sion, sustained  for  several  years,  has 
grown  into  the  church,  known  as  The 
House  of  Faith. 

Of  the  six  original  members  of  An- 
drew Church,  two — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Chute — retain  their  place  in  the 
church. 

The  number  of  members  is  300.  The 
elders  are  Hon.  Richard  Chute,  Isaac 
McNair,  J.  P.  Bonnell,  J.  B.  Eustis, 
James  T.  Chute,  John  S.  Clark,  Edgar 
J.  Couper  and  Wm.  B.  Morris.  The 
seats  in  the  main  audience  room  are 
free  and  assigned.  Current  exi^en^es 
are  met  b\'  weekly  offerings,  pledged  for 
the  year. 

First  IVesln'terian  Church.  As  early 
as  1835  a  Presbvterian  church  was  or- 
ganized  at  Fort  Snelling,  made  up  largely 
of  armv  officers  and  their  families.  Ser- 
vices  were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Stev- 
ens, a  missionary'  to  the  Sioux  Indians. 
After  Januar3'  1^  1837,  services  were 
generally  held  at  the  mission  house  at 
Lake  Harriet.  In  1840,  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Pond  became  pastor.  In  1845,  the  first 
native  Indian,  Jane  I-^mond,  was  re- 
ceived into  membership.  The  church 
was  re-organized  in  1849,  and  took  the 
name  of  Oak  Grove  Church,  with  Rev. 
Gideon  II.  Pond  as  pastor.  In  1SG2,  the 
name  was  again  changed,  and  became 
the  First  Presbvterian  Church  of  Minne- 
sota,  at  Minnehaha.  During  these  years 
there   were  in   all   53   members,  and   of 
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these  seven  were  native  Indians.  The 
church  was  migratory,  without  a  fixed 
center;  the  people  were  few  and  thefield, 
for  the  most  part,  a  wilderness.  The 
clergymen  who  were  the  pioneers  of 
Christianitj'  in  this  region,  deserve  special 
mention.  They  were  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Williamson,  Rev.   J.    D.    Stevens,    Rev. 


during  a  year  earlier  in  the  house  of  Col. 
John  H.  Stevens,  on  the  river  bank,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Union  Depot.  Rev. 
J.  C.  Whitney  was  the  first  pastor.  He 
commenced  labor  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
September,  1853.  Services  were  held  in 
a  hall  over  a  store  in  what  is  known  as 
Bridge  Square.  This  building  was  burned 


Samuel  W.  and  Rev.  Gideon  H.  Pond. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Minneapolis,  which  absorbed  the  older 
organization  in  ISGf),  was  organized 
May  22,  lSr.3,  with  1.'!  nieml)ci-s.  The 
first  Kldcrs  were  Dr.  Albert  U.  Ames. 
Daniel  M.  Coolbangh  an.i  Joseph  N. 
Barber.     KeligiouH   services    were    JR-ld 


in  1854,  and  the  congregation  gathered 
in  an  upper  room  of  the  pastor's  house 
for  some  months.  The  first  church  edifice 
was  built  on  a  lot  at  the  comer  of  Fifth 
street  and  Si.Kth  avenue  south.  It  cost 
about  $1 ,850,  and  was  called  the  Tooth- 
pick, bv  rt'ason  of  its  unique  steeple. 
Mr.  Whitney  resigned  in  Octolier,  1857, 
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and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Griswold,  who  remained  until  June, 
1859.  For  the  next  six  years  services 
were  suspended.  The  building  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Rev.  D.  B.  Knicker- 
backer,  was  removed  and  used  for  a 
parish  school.  In  1865,  Rev.  Henry 
Ward,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  began  the  work 
of  resuscitation .  The  two  congregations 
were  united,  and  the  church  entered  upon 
its  new  and  vigorous  life. 

A  chapel  was  built  at  the  corner  of 
Eighth  street  and  First  avenue  south. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Carrier  was  pastor  from  1867 
to  1871.  In  that  time  the  church  was 
enlarged  and  re-dedicated.  In  1871, 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Payne  became  pastor. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  on  Park 
avenue  was  built,  and  was  dedicated 
August  31,  1873.  Rev.  Daniel  Stewart, 
D.  D.,  became  pastor  June  1st,  1875. 
The  building  was  remodeled,  all  debts 
werepaid,and  the  membership  increased 
to  150.  In  1881,  the  pastorate  of  Rev.. 
S.  M.  Campbell,  D.  D., began.  The  pres- 
ent large  and  handsome  church  building 
was  erected  in  1889  and  dedicated  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  in  that  year,  The  entire  cost 
of  the  building,  ground  and  furnishings 
was  $75,415.26.  It  stands  onthecomer 
of  Portland  avenue  and  Nineteenth 
street.  The  number  of  members  is  500. 
Nearly  300  of  these  were  added  during 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Campbell.  This 
church  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
organization  and  grow^th  of  other  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  the  city.  Blooming- 
ton  Avenue,  Highland  Park  and  Stewart 
Memorial  Churches  have  grown  out  of  its 
missions.  The  Elders  are  Judge  C.  E. 
Vanderbugh,  Charles  W.  Moore,  Joshua 
Williams,  Judge  Ell  Torrance,  John  C. 
Hall,  Orton  S.  Clark,  E.  R.  Ely,  Alfred  E. 
McKeehan  and  W.  B.  Mclntvre.  The 
Sunday  School  numbers  350,  with  W.  B. 
Mclntyre  superintendent.  The  new 
church  building  will  seat   1,100.      The 


present  value  of  the  church  property  is 
$85,000.  The  church  has  eight  societies 
for  missions,  home  and  foreign,  for 
benevolent  work  and  for  engaging  the 
young  in  christian  service. 

Dr.  Campbell  closed  his  pastorate  in 
October,  1889.  His  successor.  Rev. 
James  S.  Black,  was  installed  in  June, 
1890. 

Westminister  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  August  23d,  1857,  w4th 
eight  memljers.  Services  were  held  in  the 
Free- Will  Baptist  Church  and  afterwards 
in  Woodman's  hall  in  the  First  National 
bank  building.  The  church  was  incor- 
porated April  6th,  1858.  Rev.  C.  B.  Dor- 
rance  preached  from  December  6tli,  1857, 
to  April  Igth,  1858,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  L.  Hughes,  who  also  supplied 
Andrew  Church.  In  1860-61  a  church 
building  was  erected  on  Fourth  street 
between  Hennepin  and  Nicollet  avenues, 
and  was  dedicated  March  17th,  1861. 
This  building  was  several  times  enlarged, 
and  at  last  was  removed  to  Franklin 
avenue  for  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  located  there.  Westminister  was 
served  by  Rev.  Robert  Strong  from  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  until  1865.  Rev.  R.  A. 
Condit  was  the  first  installed  pastor, 
who  was  in  charge  from  1865  until  De- 
cember, 1867.  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample,  D.  D., 
took  pastoral  charge  of  the  church 
March  8th,  1868,  and  remained  until 
early  in  the  year  1887,  when  considera- 
tions of  health  induced  him  to  resign  in 
order  to  become  pastor  of  a  church  in 
New  York  City. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  was  installed 
October  26th,  1887,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  May,  1 891 ,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  pastor  of  a  church  in  New 
York.  The  first  elder  was  A.  W.  Oliver, 
chosen  at  the  time  of  the  organization. 
The  membership  is  about  1,360,  with  12 
elders,  viz:  A.  R.  Miller,  H.H.Brackett, 
B.  F.  Knerr,  John  Dunwood\%  James  R. 
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Hall,  W,  M.  Tenney,  John  S.  Crombie, 
Charles  T.  Thompson,  John  W.Thomas, 
J.  S.  McDonald,  S.  A.  Harris,  S.  B.  Wil- 
liams. The  comer  stone  of  the  present 
church  edifice  was  laid  July  13th,  1880. 
on  the  lot  at  thecomerofNicolletavenue 
and  Seventh  street,  which  was  bought 
for  $10,000.  The  lecture  room  was  oc- 
cupied for  the  first  time  August  10th, 
1882,  and  the 
main  auditorium 
w^as  completed  a 
few  months  later. 
The  church  was 
dedicated,  with- 
out debt,  March 
11th,  1883.  The 
building  cost 
$150,000.  The 
entire  property 
has  now  a  valua- 
tion of  more  than 
$300,000.  The 
main  audience 
room  will  seat 
1,200  and  the  lec- 
ture room  800. 

The  Sunday 
school,withW.M. 
Tenney  as  super- 
intendent, num- 
bers on  its  roll 
more  than  1,000. 
The  church  sup- 
ports four  Mis- 
sion Schools, 
Riverside,  Hope, 
FairviewandChi-  ""'^1-^- 
nese,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
about  2,200,  also  two  Kindergartens 
and  two  Industrial  Schools. 

The  new  Riverside  Chapci  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Two  and  a  half  street  and  Twen- 
tieth avenue  south  was  opened  for  Sun- 
day school  work  March  1st.  1891.  and 
was  dedicated  March  8tli.  The  building 
is  of  brick  and  has  room  for  l.r>00  child- 


ren. It  cost  with  the  ground  $12,000. 
The  number  in  attendance  is  600.  James 
Paige  is  Superintendent.  Besides  the 
Sunday  work  a  Kindergarten  is  con- 
ducted by  a  paid  teacher  with  75  child- 
ren and  an  Industrial  School  is  held  on 
Saturdays. 

The  long  pastorate  of  Dr.  Sample,  and 
the  large  growth  of  the  church  during 
those  nine  teen 
years  deserve  spe- 
cialmention.  His 
own  words  may 
be  quoted  here : 
"When  I  went  to 
Minneapolis,"  he 
says,  "in  1866  it 
was  supposed  the 
population  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony would  even- 
tually reach  30,- 
000.  It  was  then 
aboutl0,000and 
that  of  St.  Paul 
14,000.  The  most 
sanguine  did 
not  anticipate 
the  marvellous 
growth  these  last 
years  have  wit- 
nessed. I  took 
charge  of  West- 
minister Church 
March  8th,  1868. 
The  number  of 
communing  mem- 
bers was  100.  I 
left  it  with  a  membership  of  over  1,000." 
Dr.  Sample  was  an  energetic  leader  of  his 
people  in  the  work  of  church  extension, 
expending  time  and  thought  and  money 
<)f  his  own  in  that  work.  The  Franklin 
avenue  church  is  largely  indebted  to  him 
for  its  establishment  and  growth.  The 
Fifth  Churcli  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  mis- 
sion sustained  bv  Westminister  Church 
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during  his  pastorate.  The  Riverside  mis- 
sion was  established  during  the  same 
period,  and  Bethlehem  Church  drew  a 
large  part  of  its  members  from  West- 
minister,and  received  large  contributions 
from  the  same  source.  Dr.  Sample  tells 
of  a  special  and  continuous  religious  in- 
terest among  his  people  for  many  years, 
up  to  the  close  of  his  ministry,  which  re- 
sulted in  frequent  additions  to  his  own 
and  also  to  other  churches.  "Thegospel 
of  Christ/' he  says,  *Svas  preached  in  de- 
pendence upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
people  were  urged  to  seek  the  high 
grounds  of  a  scriptural,  spiritual  life.''  Of 
his  coming  to  Minnesota  he  sa3^s.  **A 
husky  breath,  detected  by  a  friend  when 
I  was  about  to  enter  a  railwav  car  in 
Pennsylvania,  led  him  to  suggest  that  I 
spend  my  hay-fever  season  in  Minnesota, 
and  he  provided  the  means  of  travel.  I 
expected  to  make  a  visit  only.  The  re- 
sult was  a  pastorate  of  twenty-one 
years  in  Minneapolis,  and  there  my  chief 
life  work  was  done." 

Franklin  A  venue  Presbvterian  Church 
was  organized  December  21st,  1873,  by 
a  committee  of  St.  Paul  Presbytery,  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample,  D  D.,  Rev. 
D.  C.  Lyon  and  Hon. C.E.Vanderburgh. 
The  original  membership  was  ten.  The 
first  elders  were  John  Nicol,  Leander  V. 
N.  Blakeman,  Robert  Shaw  and  R.  S. 
Lee.  Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehle,  the  first  installed 
pastor,  took  charge  in  1874,  and  closed 
his  pastorate  February  12,  1878.  Rev. 
Isaiah  Faries  was  acting  pastor  from 
March  10th,  1878,  to  January,  1st,  1882. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  D.  E.  Wells,  en- 
tered upon  duty  in  February,  1882,  and 
was  installed  March  8th  of  the  same 
vear.  The  total  number  of  members  re- 
ceived  since  the  organization  is  370,  of 
whom  74  have  been  enrolled  during  the 
present  pastorate.  The  present  enroll- 
ment is  about  175.  The  average  at- 
tendance in  the  Sundav  school  for  the 


last  seven  years  has  been  about  250, 
though  nearly  600  have  been  annually 
enrolled.  The  congregation  has  given 
liberal  support  to  benevolent  enterprises, 
missions,  etc.  The  church  has  under  its 
care  Bethanv  Mission  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  between  Franklin  and  Wash- 
ington avenue  bridges;  Rev.  D.  B.Jack- 
son has  charge  of  this  mission.  This 
church  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  Sunday 
school  held  in  the  Norwegian  College 
building,  at  the  comer  of  Seventh  street 
and  Twenty -second  avenue  south.  The 
house  of  worship  was  bought  from  the 
First  Presbvterian  Church.  It  stood 
originally  on  the  comer  of  First  avenue 
south  and  Eighth  street.  Its  present  lo- 
cation is  on  the  comer  of  Franklin  and 
Twenty-third  avenues.  The  auditorium 
and  lecture  room  will  seat  about  400. 
The  sittings  are  free.  Expenses  are  met 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  weekly 
offerings.  The  building  has  been  mater- 
ially enlarged  and  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  during  the  present  pastorate. 
The  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  in  December,  1879.  Rev.  A. 
W.  Benson  was  in  charge  for  three 
months.  Rev.  Daniel  Rice,  D.D.,  fol- 
lowed, and  after  him  came  Rev.  Rock- 
w^ood  Mcquesten,  Rev.  J.  S.  Boyd  in  '85-6, 
and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  J.  B.  Don- 
aldson, D.D..  who  entered  upon  pastoral 
duty  in  May,  1887.  The  church  has  150 
members.  The  elders  are  S.  M.  Williams, 
John  Mills,  Vernon  Bell  and  George  W. 
Taj'lor.  The  church  edifice  was  built  in 
1883,  on  the  comer  of  Lvndale  and 
Fourth  avenues  north.  The  auditorium 
was  46  by  34  feet,  finished  in  antique 
oak,  unique  in  st3'le.  There  were  lecture 
room,  librarv,  studv  and  kitchen.  The 
cost  was  $10,000.  This  building  was 
burned  in  February,  1890,  and  a  new 
one  was  built  on  the  same  site.  The 
Sundav  school  numbers  225  with  C.  A. 
Donaldson,    M.  D.,  for   superintendent 
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The  church  sustains  Good  Will  Chapel, 
with  Sunday  school,  at  2107  Sixth  av- 
enue north,  and  an  attendance  of  about 
50,  and  Charles  McAIister  as  superin- 
tendent. A  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
and  a  Ladies'  Missionary  Society  are 
well  sustained. 

Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1883 Rev.  Joseph  Lanman  began  preach- 
ing in  Avery  Hall.  lie  also  organized  a 
Sunday  school  and  a  Children's  Mission- 
ary Society,  named  after  Mrs.  Gen.  Van 
Cleve,TheVan  Cleve  Mission  Band.  The 


above  mentioned,  and  fitted  up  taste- 
ftiUy,  so  as  to  be  at  that  time  the  best 
church  building  in  that  part  of  the  city. 
The  cost  of  all  this  was  about  $4,000. 
Of  this  sum  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample,  of  West- 
minster Church,  gave  $500,  the  largest 
single  contribution.  In  1885  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated  free  from  debt.  Mr. 
Lanman  resigned  in  May,  1888,  for  a 
year  of  rest  and  travel  in  Europe.  Rev. 
R.  S.  Feagles  was  installed  in  April, 
1889.  He  resigned  in  April,  1890.  Rev. 
David  S.  McCaslin  took  charge  in  Sep- 


work  grew  in  importance  and  promise, 
and  in  January,  1884,  a  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  with  twenty-one 
members,  and  was  named  Bethlehem. 
H.  N.  Averyand  E.  K.  Bancroft  were  the 
first  elders.  Lots  for  a  church  edifice  on 
the  comer  of  Twenty-sixth  street  and 
Pleasant  avenue  were  bought  f<)r$l,S00. 
The  old  Westminster  Cliurcli,  on  Fourth 
street, then  owned  bvK.  S.Stillman,  was 
j^ven  by  him  to  Mr.  Lanman  for  Bethle- 
hem church,  was  removed    to  tJie  site 


tember,  1890.  The  church  members  are 
about  150.  The  Sunday'  school  numbers 
200,  with  A.  L.  Crocker  for  superinten- 
dent. The  elders  are  Dr.  H.  N.  Avery, 
Robert  McFarlane,  A.  J.  Murdock.M.D., 
and  Edgar  Hass.  The  church  property 
is  valued  at  $8,000. 

Oliver  Presbyterian  Church  was  at 
first  called  the  Bloomington  Avenue 
Church.  Under  tJiat  name  it  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  mission  Sunday  school. 
f()unded    by    the    First     Presbvtertian 
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Church  in  1882.  It  was  organized 
March  7th,  1884,  with  14  members. 
May  10th,  1884,  Rev.  J.  M.  Patterson 
became  pastor.  Since  that  date  the 
church  has  had  a  remarkable  growth. 
It  has  received  in  all  600  memlwrs,  of 
whom  510  are  with  the  church  still. 
The  Sunday  school  has  grown  from  70 
to  500.  Providence  Mission  has  been 
organized,  lots  purchased  and  chai^el 
built,  and  it  has  now  125  scholars.  A 
chapel  was  built  soon  after  Mr.  Patter- 
son's coming.  This  was  enlarged  after 
two  years  to  twice  its  original  size,  so 
as  to  seat  400.    But  this  became  too 


was  dedicated  January  19th,  1890.  It 
is  built  of  native  granite,  has  an  aud- 
ience room  seating  1 ,000,  and  a  lecture 
room  ojiening  into  that,  which  will  seat 
600,  also  pastor's  study,  library,  read- 
ing room,  class  rooms,  kitchen  and  din- 
ingroom.  The  spire  rises  145  feet.  Thein- 
terior  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity-  The  cost  was  about  $50,000 
This  congregation  stands  third  in  its  de- 
nomination in  the  city,  and  has  among 
its  nieml>ers  some  of  the  most  substant- 
ial business  men  in  South  Minneapoli 
The  congregation  voted  that,  upon  the 
occupancy  of  the  new  building,  the  name 


small,  and  the  foundation  of  a  perma- 
nent church  building  was  laid  in  1888, 
and  in  May,  1889,  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Oliver,  who  gave  real  estate 
valued  at  $33,000  to  aid  in  erecting  the 
building,  deposited  in  the  corner  stone  a 
Bible,  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
manual  of  the  church,  picture  of  the  old 
church,  photograph  of  the  pastor  and 
his  wife,  also  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  and -copies 
of  the  Presbyterian  journals.  The  new- 
church  on  the  corner  of  Hloomington 
avenue  and  East  Twenty -seventh  street. 


of  the  church  should  be  changed,  and 
be  thereafter  the  Oliver  Presbyterian 
Church.  Rev.  J.  M.  Patterson  retired 
from  this  pastorate  in  October,  1890. 
His  successor  Rev.  J.  Lloj'd  Lee  was  in- 
stalled May,  13th,  1891. 

Highland  Park  Presbyterian  Church 
wiis  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbyterian  Alliance,  on  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1884,  with  9  members.  TJic 
sermon  on  that  occasion  was  preached 
by  Dr.  R.  F.  Sam])lc,  of  Westminster 
Church.  The  Sabbath  school  numbered 
at  the  beginning  43,  and  Judge  Ell  Tor- 
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rence  acted  as  the  first  superintendent. 
In  August  of  that  year  Rev.  N.  H.  Bell, 
of  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate, and  began  his  work  in  Sep- 
tember, although  not  formerly  installed 
until  January  25th,  1887.  For  about 
two  years  the  church  occupied  a  small 
chapel  on  Dupont  avenue  north,  near 
Twenty-first  avenue,  but  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1886,  the  church  building 
now  in  use,  on  the  comer  of  Emerson 
avenue  north  and  Twenty-first  avenue, 
was  dedicated.  The  cost  of  the  property 
to  the  present  time  has  been  about  $10,- 
000,  with  a  merelv  nominal  indebtedness 
still  outstanding.  The  pastoral  work 
of  N.  H.  Bell  terminated  October  1st, 
1888,  and  the  church  was  without  a 
pastor  until  February,  1889,  when  Rev. 
A.  K.  Harsha,  formerly  of  Roslyn,  Long 
Island, began  his  labors  in  this  field,  and 
on  the  14th  of  May  he  was  formerly  in- 
stalled as  pastor.  As  is  usually  the  case 
with  young  and  feeble  churches,  for  the 
first  few  years  this  organization  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  out- 
side sources  for  financial  support,  but 
with  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Harsha's  min- 
istry the  congregation  decided  to  be- 
come self-supporting,  and  the  effort  thus 
far  has  been  crowned  with  success.  All 
seats  are  free  and  funds  are  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  present 
membership  of  the  church  is  132,  and  of 
the  Sabbath  school,  192.  The  seating 
capacity'  of  the  auditorium  is  225,  to 
which  the  lecture  room  may  be  added, 
making  the  total  number  of  sittings 
about  325.  The  officers  of  the  church 
are  as  follows,  viz:  Elders,  F.C.Wvant, 
Wni.  Kilgore,  Geo.  W.  Fiske,  E.  F. 
MeloncA',  Hugh  Smith,  F.  H.  Nutter. 
Deacons, C.  E.  Prince,!.  G.  Smith, Henry 
Leek;  Clerk  of  Congregation,  E.  F. 
Meloney;  Clerk  of  Session,  F.  H.  Nutter; 
Su])erintendent  of  Sabbath  school,  C.  H. 
Gilkcrson. 


The  Stewart  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  is  located  on  the  comer  of 
Thirty-second  street  and  Stevens  avenue. 
The  first  location  was  Thirty -second 
street  and  Third  avenue  south.  For 
grounds  and  buildings  the  church  is  in- 
debted to  the  liberality  of  Hon.  C.  E. 
Vanderburgh.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1886.  Soon  after  a  Sunday  school 
was  organized,  and  preaching  services 
were  held  more  or  less  regularly  until 
April,  1887,  when  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholls,  of 
Quincy,  Michigan,  came  into  the  field, 
and  two  months  later  organized  a 
church  with  25  members,  June  6th, 
1887.  After  supplying  the  church  for 
one  year,  Mr.  Nicholls  was  installed,  the 
first  pastor,  June  6th,  1888,  and  holds 
that  position  still.  In  the  fall  of  1890 
the  church  purchased  a  new  site  at  the 
corner  of  Thirty-second  street  and  Stev- 
ens avenue  and  the  building  was  re- 
moved to  this  new  location  in  the  spring 
of  1891.  The  church  has  170  members. 
The  Sunday  school  enrolls  200,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  140.  The  church 
conducts  a  mission  Sunday  school  at 
3435  Garfield  avenue.  The  horse  of 
worship  is  a  frame  building  and  cost 
about  $2,500,  with  about  250  sittings. 
Seats  are  free.  The  entire  church  prop- 
erty has  a  valuation  of  at  least  $5,500. 

The    House   of    Faith    Presbvterian 
Church  was    organized    October    19th, 

1887,  with  18  members.  The  first  eld- 
ers were  John  Pitblado  and  Norman  M. 
Mattice.  Rev.  Norman  McLeod  began 
work  in  this  field  August  15th,  1887, 
and   was  installed  as  pastor  in    Ma}-, 

1888.  He  remained  until  near  the  close 
of  1890.  Rev.  L.  P.  Withington  took 
pastoral  charge  in  February,  1891.  The 
church  l}uilding  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Jefferson  streets  north- 
east. It  was  completed  in  November, 
1888,  at  the  cost  of  $3,368.45,  the 
grounds  costing  $4,000.    Themainaudi- 
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ence  room  will  seat  about  300.  The  eld- 
ers are  John  Pitblado,  Norman  M.  Mat- 
tice  and  W.  M.  Clark.  The  Sunday 
school  superintendent  is  N.  M.  Mattice. 
The  members  of  the  church  are  60.  The 
average  number  in  Sunday  school  is  60. 
Seats  are  free.  Current  expenses  are 
met  by  voluntary  offerings.  The  house 
of  worship  was  dedicated  November 
17th,  1889,  wnth  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rell,  of  Westminster  Church. 

Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  child 
of  Andrew  Church,  and  was  organized 
in  1884  with  about  15  members.  Rev. 
E.  B.  Caldwell  was  the  first  pastor.  His 
pastorate  closed  with  his  death  in  1887. 
Rev.  William  R.  Reynolds  was  installed 
in  1888.  The  church  has  a  chapel  on 
Twenty-fourth  avenue  northeast,  be- 
tween Harrison  and  Polk  streets.  It 
has  free  sittings  for  200.  The  building 
cost  $1,500  and  was  paid  for  by  the 
Misses  Andrew. 

First  Swedish  Presbyterian  Church 
has  37  members.  Rev.  C.  C.  Christian- 
sen is  pastor.  The  church  edifice,  on  the 
comer  of  Nineteenth  avenue  south  and 
Third  street,  was  dedicated  September 
6th,  1891,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  L. 
Lee.  There  are  seats  for  about  300. 
The  building  is  valued  at  $1 ,500. 

Welsh  Presbvterian  Church  has  200 
members.  The  building  stands  on  the 
comer  of  Franklin  and  Seventeenth 
avenues  south,  and  was  erected  in  1882. 

Hope  Mission  (Presbyterian).  This 
was  a  mission  of  Westminster  Church 
begun  in  January,  1882,  in  charge  of 
Elder  Pomeroy.  It  was  organized  as  a 
church  in  1884,  but  in  1886  the  separate 
organization  was  given  up,  and  it  be- 
came abranch  of  Westminster,  as  it  now 
is,  having  23  members  of  that  church  in 
connection  with  it.  Its  headquarters 
are  at  Ninth  avenue  north  and  Third 
street,  w^here  a  permanent  edifice  for  its 
use  was  built,  and  was  dedicated  Novem- 


ber 24th,  1 889.  It  cost  $8,000,  and  has 
seats  for  1,000  persons.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Handyside  has  had  charge  of  the  church 
work.  The  Sunday  school  has  an  en- 
rollment of  309,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  242.  R.  H.  Jordan  is  superin- 
tendent. The  property  of  the  mission  is 
valued  at  $25,000. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

What  is  now  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Minneapolis  was  or- 
ganized November  16th,  1851,  as  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  St.  An- 
thony, with  12  members.  Rev.  Charles 
Seccombe  and  Rev.  Richard  Hall  con- 
ducted the  services.  Minnesota  was  then 
a  Territory,  and  this  church,  the  first  of 
its  denomination  in  the  Territory,  ante- 
dates bv  seven  vears  the  admission  of 
Minnesota  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  St. 
Anthony,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
with  a  population  of  a  few  hundred,  was 
all,  or  nearly  all,  there  then  was,  of  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  with  its 
200,000  people.  Here,  a  year  earlier, 
Rev.  Charles  Seccombe  had  commenced 
his  labors  as  a  home  missionarv.  His 
work  went  steadily  on  for  fifteen  years — 
hard,  self-denying,  brave  and  faithful 
work,  under  many  disadvantages,  but 
with  large  and  lasting  results  for  good  in 
the  church  and  the  community,  which 
have  grown  to  such  importance  from 
such  small  beginnings.  He  was  installed 
July  30, 1 854,  and  his  ministry  here  closed 
June  10,  1866.  His  successors  were  the 
following:  Rev.  Orlando  Clark,  from 
August,  1866,  until  August  15th,  1867; 
Rev.  Jay  Clizbe,  from  Sept.  28,1867,  to 
May,  1868;  Rev.  Gabriel  Campbell, from 
June,  1868,  for  one  year.  He  was  or- 
dained b\'  council  at  the  request  of  the 
church  October  27th,  1868.  From  July 
to  December,  1869,  there  was  no  regular 
suppW  of  the  pulpit.  Rev.  Eg])ert  B. 
Bingham  served  from  Decem1)er  7th, 
1869,   until  August,  1870;  Rev.  James 
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Tompkins,  from  August,  1870,  until 
May  15th,  1872.  He  was  invited  to  l>e- 
come  settled  pastor  but  declined.  For 
some  months,  until  February,  1873,  the 
church  had  no  regular .  supply.  Rev. 
George  M.  Landon  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  February  11th,  1873.  He 
was  not  installed,  but  served  the  church 
as  pastor  elect  until  May,  1875.    Rev. 


stalled  April  5th  of  that  year.  His 
father,  Henry  Martyn  Scudder,  D.D., 
preached  the  installation  sermon.  He 
was  dismissed  April  20th,  1886.  Rev. 
George  R.Merrill  was  installed  December 
7th,  188G.  For  two  years  services  were 
held  in  a  school  building  erected  by  the 
town  of  St.  Anthony- for  the  Ifniversity, 
and  used  for  a   University  preparatory 


Edward  M.  Williams  was  in  charge  from 
June  1st, 1875,  until  I-cbniary  14-,  ISSl. 
He  was  installed  as  i)astor  November 
10th,  1870,  The  sermon  was  iircachcd 
by  Prof.  Franklin  \V.  Fisk,  of  Chicago. 
He  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health, 
mucli  to  the  regret  of  his  people.  Rev. 
John  L.  Scudder  was  calle<l  to  the  pas- 
torate in  i"cbruary.  1SS2,  and  was   in- 


scliool.  Tills  building  stood  not  far  from 
tlic  site  of  the  present  Exposition  build- 
ing. It  is  no  longer  standing.  The  first 
church  edifice  stood  near  the  corner  of 
Central  avenue  and  Fourth  street  north- 
cast.  It  is  standing  still,  and  is  used  for 
church  services  by  a  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion. The  basement  was  first  used  for 
public  worship  in   1853.    The  building 
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was  completed  the  next  year  and  was 
dedicated  February  15th.  Rev.  Richard 
Hall  preached  the  sermon.  This  sanctu- 
ary was  used  by  the  church  for  twenty- 
one  years.  A  new  house  of  worship,  lo- 
cated on  the  comer  of  Fifth  street  and 
Third  avenue  southeast,  built  at  the 
cost  of  $20,000, was  dedicated  June  28th, 
1874.  Sermon  by  J.  E.  Roy,  D.D.,  of 
Chicago.  This  building  was  enlarged 
in  1882  and  re-dedicated  December  9th 
of  that  year,  with  a  sermon  In'  the  pas- 
tor. Rev.  J.  L.  Scudder.  This  house  was 
destroyed  b3'  fire  in  May,  1886,  on  the 
Sunday'  next  after  Mr.  Scudder's  retire- 
ment from  the  pastorate.  The  congre- 
gation used  for  its  services  a  remodeled 
skating  rink,  corner  of  Fifth  street  and 
.Twelfth  avenue  southeast,  until  the  new 
church  was  ready.  This  building  of 
brown  stone,  an  imposing  structure  of 
fine  architectural  proportions,  and  in 
every  way  well  furnished  for  all  church 
uses,  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  street  and 
Eighth  avenue  southeast,  was  dedicated 
March  4th,  1888,  with  an  appropriate 
and  interesting  order  of  service  prepared 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  G.  R.  Merrill.  Its  cost 
was  $76,000.  It  will  seat  800,  and  with 
the  Sunday  school  room  adjoining  1,500. 
This  church  has  a  membership  of  about 
400  and  a  large  congregation.  Its  sit- 
tings are  free.  Expenses  are  met  by  an- 
nual subscriptions,  paid  weekly.  It  is 
active  and  enterprising  in  various  lines 
of  church  work ;  has  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing Sunday  school ;  sustains  several 
branch  schools,  and  is  the  mother  of  two 
Congregational  churches  in  East  Minne- 
apolis. The  officers  of  the  church  arc: 
Pastor,  Rev.  George  R.  Merrill;  Clerk,  C. 
E.  Wingate;  Treasurer,  A.  B.  Church; 
Deacons,  L.  G.  Johnson,  C.  H.  Pratt, 
G.  A.  Wheaton,  R.  J.  Borglehans,  L.  W. 
Campbell,  Franklin  Lyon  and  G.  E. 
Hannum;  Superintendent  of  Sunday 
school.  Professor  E.  D.  Holmes;  Super- 


intendent of  Bethesda  Sunday'  school, 
H.  R.  Chase;  Parish  Visitor,  Miss  Lucy 
E.  Case.  To  this  mav  be  added  the  oflS- 
cers  of  the  Society',  whose  style  is  the 
First  Congregational  Society  of  St.  An- 
thony', viz:  President,  John  Martin; 
Clerk,  J.  W.  Perkins;  Treasurer,  L.  A. 
Huntoon;  Trustees,  John  S.  Pillsbur}-, 
P.  D.  McMillan,  D.  M.  Clough,  C.  H. 
Pratt,  G.  A.  Wheaton. 

Ph'mouth  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  April  28th,  1857,  with  18 
members.  This  was  the  first  church  of 
the  order  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Norman  Mc- 
Leod,  who  remained  until  May,  1859. 
From  that  time  the  pulpit  was  chiefl\' 
supplied  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Atwater  until  the 
settlement  of  Rev.  H.  M.  Nichols  as  pas- 
tor in  December,  1859.  The  sudden  and 
sad  death  of  Mr.  Nichols  by  drowning 
on  July  5th,  1860,  again  left  the  church 
without  a  pastor.  Rev.  W.  B.  Dada, 
and  Rev.  David  Eastman  supplied  the 
pulpit  until  October,  1862,  when  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Salter  began  his  ministry. 
He  was  installed  pastor  in  September, 
1864.  He  resigned  in  April,  1869.  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Stimson  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  May  25th,  1870.  Dur- 
ing his  pastorate  of  eleven  years,  662 
were  added  to  the  church.  He  was  dis- 
missed by  council  August  30th,  1880. 
For  the  next  two  vears  the  church  was 
supplied  by  Rev.  William  T.  Beatty,  D.D. 
In  June,  1882,  Rev.  Robert  G.  Hutchins, 
D.D.,  began  his  pastoral  work,  and  was 
installed  May  24th,  1883.  He  was  dis- 
missed bv  council  Februarv  8th,  1886. 
Four  hundred  and  eight  were  added  to 
the  church  during  his  pastorate.  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Thwing  began  pastoral  work 
in  Novemlx^r,  1886,  and  was  installed 
December  8th  of  that  year.  Dr.  Thwing 
was  dismissed  bv  coimcil  November  11, 
1890,  having  accepted  a  call  to  the  pres- 
idency  of  Western    Reserve    College    in 
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Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dr.  George  H.  Wells 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  August, 
1891,  and  was  installed  October  30th 
of  that  year.  The  first  deacons  were 
W.  H.  Leonard  and  Cyrus  Snow.  The 
first  house  of  worship  stood  on  the 
comer  of  Nicollet  avenue  and  Fourth 
street ;  was  dedicated  in  December,  1858, 
and  was  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire 
on  the  night  of  April  3rd,  1860,  in  retal- 
iation, it  is  believed,  for  the  faithfulness 
and  activity  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  H.  M. 
Nichols,  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  A 
new  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
site  and  dedicated  in  September,  1863. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1866.  The  growth 
of  the  congregation  in  the  next  five 
years  called  for  a  larger  sanctuar\\  A 
new  site  was  bought  on  the  corner  of 
Nicollet  avenue  and  Eighth  street,  where 
the  present  church  edifice  was  built.  It 
cost  with  lot  $75,000.  It  was  dedicated 
October  10th,  1875.  It  has  seats  for 
1 ,250.  In  1885  the  vestry  was  enlarged 
and  rooms  provided  for  Sunday  school 
and  prayer  meetings,  and  also  reception 
rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  large  parlor  for 
social  gatherings.  This  church  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  formation  of 
other  Congregational  churches  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  Its  members  num- 
ber more  than  1,000.  The  deacons  are 
Robert  D.  Russell,  A.  H.  Young,  L.  I. 
Olds,  George  R.  Lyman,  George  B.  Shep- 
herd, George  H.  Rust,  J.  E.  Bradley,  C. 
M.  Cushman,  D.  C.  Bell,  H.  E.  Selden. 
The  clerk  is  Harry  B.  Hendle}'.  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  Hiram  K.  Cole. 
The  home  Sunday  school  numbers  about 
500.  The  church  sustains  a  Bethel  mis- 
sion with  kindergarten,  day  nursery  and 
kitchen  school,  Ininianuel  Simday  school 
with  gospel  service  Sunday  afternoons, 
and  a  North  mission  with  preaching  and 
sewing  school;  also  News  Boy's  Sun- 
day school.  It  is  active,  enter])rising 
and   efficient   in   all   good    works.      The 


seats  in  the  main  audience  room  are 
rented,  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  $13,- 
000.  The  estimated  value  of  the  church 
property  is  $175,000.  This  church  has 
been  noted  for  its  large  contributions  to 
missions  and  other  Christian  enterprises 
of  benevolence.  Individual  gifts  by  its 
members  for  church  and  charitable  pur- 
poses have  been  frequent  and  generous. 
On  February  16, 1890,  Immanuel  Chapel, 
at  the  cornerof  Thirteenth  avenue  north- 
east and  Second  street,  was  dedicated 
for  mission  work  by  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  in  Plymouth  church. 
The  building  cost  about  $800.  The  Sun- 
day school  has  200  in  attendance. 

Park  Avenue,  called  at  first  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  was  an  out- 
growth of  a  mission  established  by  Ply- 
mouth Church  in  1865,  in  what  was 
then  the  'Mower  part  of  the  city.'*  This 
mission  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  William 
Leavitt.  The  church  was  organized  with 
20  members,  October  14th,  1867,  and 
was  named  Vine  Street  Church,  because 
of  its  location  on  Vine  street,  now 
Fifteenth  avenue  and  Fourth  street 
south.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  followed  bv 
Rev.  Prescott  Fa\',  who  remained  until 
1872.  Rev.  Horace  Bumstead  was  in- 
stalled as  the  first  settled  pastor,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1872.  Mr.  Bumstead  retired 
from  the  pastorate  March  17th,  1875, 
and  was  succeeded  bv  Rev.  E.  S.  Williams, 
who  was  pastor  for  eight  years.  During 
his  ministry  257  were  received  into 
membership,  and  the  church  had  a 
health}'  growth.  H.  C.  Hovey,  D.D., 
w^as  installed  December  4th,  1883.  His 
pastorate  closed  May  3rd,  1887.  The 
church  while  under  his  charge  received 
220  new  members.  Frank  P.  W^oodburv, 
D.D.,  began  his  work  March  25th,  1888, 
and  was  installed  bv  council  Mav  5th, 
1889.  In  July,  1874,  the  basement  of  a 
new  church  edifice  at  the  cornerof  Eighth 
street  and  Thirteenth  avenue  south  was 
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occupied ,  and  the  church  took  the  name  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church.  The 
new  building  was  completed  at  the  cost 
of  $17,500,  and  was  dedicated  January 
3rd,  1879.  As  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion became  largely  Scandinavian,  it  was 
decided  to  sell  this  building  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian Baptists.  Lots  at  the  corner 
of  Park  and  Franklin  avenues  were 
bought  and  a  chapel  built,  which  was 
dedicated  January  4th,  1885.  In  1889 
the  main  building  was  completed,  and 
opened  for  public  service  on  the  occasion 
of  the  installation  of  Dr.  Woodburv, 
Sunday,  May  5th,  1889.  Its  style  is 
Gothic.  It  is  built  of  Lake  Superior 
brown  sandstone  with  rough  rock  face. 
The  main  auditorium  will  seat  800.  The 
chapel,  separated  from  the  main  room 
by  large  glazed  sliding  doors,  will  seat 
400.  There  are  two  memorial  windows; 
one  in  memory  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bode,  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  church ;  the 
othei"  is  a  gift  of  Mr.  George  A.  Brackett, 
and  is  in  memory  of  Miss  Alice  B.  King, 
daughter  of  Deacon  O.  B.  King,  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  church.  The 
building  cost  $60,000.  The  property  of 
the  society  is  valued  at  $80,000.  The 
deacons  are  O.  B.  King,  A.  S.  Adams, 
Albion  Miller,  George  E.  Bacheller,  F.  H. 
Carleton,  George  H.  Spry.  The  trustees 
are  Wyman  Elliot,  William  Jennings,  C. 
S.  Bardwell,  H.  T.  Bush  and  H.  B. 
Smith.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
500,  and  has  William  Hooker  for  super- 
intendent. Dr.  Woodbury  resigned  his 
charge  February  23rd,  1890.  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith  Baker  was  installed  October  13th, 
1890.  The  sermon  on  that  occasion 
was  preached  b}-  Dr.  E.  B.  Webb,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  church  has  530 
members. 

Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  had 
its  origin  in  a  Sunda3'  school  opened  in 
1863,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Second 
street  and   Twentieth  avenue  north  by 


J.  E.  Bell,  E.  A.  Harmon  and  others. 
The  church  was  organized  September 
29th,  1873,  with  22  members,  all  save 
two  from  Plymouth  Church.  For  sev- 
eral 3'ears  it  received  part  of  its  sup- 
port from  Plymouth  Church.  The  first 
minister  was  Rev.  C.  A.  Hampton, 
whose  term  of  service  was  from  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1873,  to  January  14th,  1877. 
Rev.  George  A.  Hood,  took  charge  of  the 
church  March  11th,  1877;  w^as  installed 
March  28th  of  that  year,  and  resigned 
in  Januar\%  1884.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  C.W.  Merrill,  whose  work  began 
November  1st,  1884,  and  closed  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1888.  The  present  pastor.  Rev. 
S.  L.  B.  Speare,  entered  upon  his  duties 
early  in  1889.  The  members  of  the 
church  are  290.  The  number  in  the 
home  Sunday  school  is  390.  In  1885  a 
mission  was  established  with  headquar- 
ters at  211  Twentieth  avenue  north.  A 
Sunday  school  is  sustained  near  the  same 
locality, which  numbers  235.  The  church 
is  well  organized  for  work  in  seven 
societies,  with  a  specific  object  for  each. 
It  also  sustains  a  free  kindergarten, 
started  at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  E. 
S.  Jones,  who  gave  the  rent  of  the  build- 
ing on  Fourteenth  avenue  north,  near 
Washington  avenue,  and  other  substan- 
tial aid.  Miss  Nellie  Wingate  is  engaged 
as  teacher.  The  first  church  building  was 
a  chapel  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
avenue  and  Fourteenth  avenue  north. 
The  lots  were  given  by  J.  E.  Bell.  It 
was  sold  in  1884.  A  block  of  stores  now 
occupies  the  site,  and  the  chapel,  moved 
to  the  rear,  has  been  fitted  up  for  a  double 
tenement  house.  With  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  old  property  lots  for  a 
new  church  were  bought  on  the  comer 
of  Fourteenth  avenue  north  and  Lyn- 
da le  avenue,  where  the  present  edifice 
stands.  This  building  was  completed 
in  January,  1885.  Its  cost  with  lot  was 
$20,000.       It   will    seat    050,   and    has 
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kitchen  and  dining  roofn.  Seats  are 
free.  Expenses  are  met  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

Vine  Congregational  Church  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  Sunda\^  school  held  in 
the  brick  school  house  on  the  corner  of 
Lake  street  and  Minnehaha  avenue.  This 
school  was  manned  and  carried  on  by 
the  Second  Congregational,  now  Park 
Avenue,  Church.  The  church  was  or- 
ganized February  9th,  1882,  with  ten 
members,  eight  from  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  two  from  the 
Franklin  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  first  communion  service  w^as  held 
December  3rd,  1882,  when  12  united 
with  the  church,  making  the  membership 
22.  Rev.  Samuel  V.  S.  Fisher,  began  his 
work  with  the  church  June  1,  1882,  and 
was  installed  Dec.  5th  of  the  same  year. 
There  have  been  in  all  145  members. 
The  present  number  is  about  100.  The 
present  house  of  worship  was  begun  in 
August  and  finished  in  October  of  1882. 
It  is  located  on  Twenty -third  avenue 
south,  one  lot  removed  from  Lake  street. 
The  building  as  furnished  cost  $4,500. 
The  congregation  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  growth  of  that  part  of  the  city  has 
been  slow,  and  that  has  conditioned  the 
growth  of  the  church. 

Como  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  December  19th,  1882,  in 
what  is  called  Elweirs  addition  with  21 
members.  Rev.  Americus  Fuller  was  its 
first  pastor.  For  six  months  Rev.  E.  L. 
Morse  served  as  stated  supply.  Rev. 
H.  W.  Gleason  followed  and  served 
as  pastor  from  July  1st,  1885,  to 
February  1st,  1888.  Rev.  George  E. 
Paddock  entered  ujDon  his  work  May 
6th,  1888,  and  resigned  in  Novemljer, 
1891.  IHi1}lic  services  were  held  for 
four  years  in  a  small  house  on  Four- 
teenth avenue  southeast.  The  ])resent 
church  was  dedicated  January  9th, 
1887.       It    stands  on    Fourteenth   ave- 


nue southeast,  between  Como  avenue 
and  Talmage  street,  and  cost  wnth 
grounds  $15,000;  will  seat  in  the  main 
audience  room  350,  and  has  a  vestry 
adjacent  that  wmII  seat  100.  Sittings 
are  free.  Voluntary  contributions  meet 
current  expenses.  The  Sunday  school 
numbers  200.  C.  M.  Way  is  superin- 
tendent. The  church  sustains  a  mission 
Sundav  school. 

Union  Congregational  Church  was 
organised  March  14th,  1883,  with  17 
members.  As  earlv  as  1871  missionarv 
work  was  begun  in  this  locality.  Rev. 
H.  A.  Stimson,  of  Plymouth  Church, 
preached  once  a  month.  A  Sunday 
school  was  opened  and  conducted  by 
members  of  Plymouth  Church.  In  1878 
a  chapel  was  built  and  named  Clarke 
Chapel,  in  memory  of  Edward  Clarke, 
who  died  while  in  charge  of  the  work. 
The  first  regular  preaching  was  by  Rev. 
B.  F.  Shuart  in  1881.  After  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church  Rev.  H.  F.  Tyler 
became  pastor.  He  was  followed  bj' 
Rev.  G.  A.  Hood.  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones  was 
installed  May  17th,  1887.  He  resigned 
the  pastorate  in  October,  1891.  The 
resident  membership  is  65.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  175  with  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Jones  as  superintendent.  The  church 
building  is  on  Excelsior  avenue,  west  of 
Lake  Calhoun,  one  half  mile  from  St. 
Louis  Park  railroad  station.  It  cost 
about  $2,000.  The  parsonage  was  built 
in  1886,  and  cost  about  $3,000.  The 
whole  property  is  valued  at  $10,000. 
The  church  has  had  two  branch  Sunday 
schools,  one  at  Edina,  the  other  in  West 
Minneapolis.  The  latter  has  become  the 
Mizpah  Church. 

Open  Door  Congregational  Church, 
in  northeast  Minneapolis, w^as  organized 
January  29th,  1884,  with  11  members. 
It  grew  out  of  a  mission  Sunday  school 
sustained  b}-  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  after  its  organization  was 
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for  some  years  partly  supported  by  that 
church.  Rev.  R.  A.  Torre\%who  organ- 
ized the  church,  was  installed  as  its  first 
pastor.  He  remained  until  December  1st, 
1886,  when  he  resigned,  and  Rev.  K.  F. 
Norris  became  pastor.  The  church  has 
125  names  on  its  roll  of  members.  The 
Sunday  school  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  137.  The  church  building  is  a 
chapel  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  street 
and  Thirteenth  avenue  northeast.  The 
property,  including  lots,  is  valued  at 
$6,000. 

Lyndale  Congregational  Church.  In 
1883  a  decided  movement  of  population 
out  along  the  motor  line  towards  Lake 
Calhoun  had  set  in.  Here  an  encoura- 
ging nucleus  of  Congregational  families 
was  found,  and  a  church  was  asked  for. 
In  the  spring  of  1884  Rev.  Archibald 
Hadden  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
this  field  and  organize  the  church.  A 
portable  chapel  was  set  up  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Lake  street  and  Lyndale 
avenue,  and  on  May  18  the  first  service 
was  held  with  an  attendance  of  75,  and 
a  Sunday-school  was  temporarily^  organ- 
ized. Regular  services  were  held  thence- 
forth, and  July  16th  the  church  was 
formally  organized  with  30  members  and 
the  pastor  installed  by  council,  Rev.  R. 
A.  Torrey  preaching  the  sermon.  A  per- 
manent location  and  edifice  were  soon 
needed,  and  later  in  the  year  the  site 
covered  by  the  present  building  was 
bought  for  $1,800,  and  a  chapel  built 
with  seats  for  200  persons  at  a  cost  of 
$1,400.  This  was  dedicated  February 
1st,  1885.  By  the  close  of  the  first  year 
the  membership  had  increased  to  70. 
Early  in  1887  the  need  of  larger  quar- 
ters was  apparent,  and  in  May  of  that 
year  ground  was  broken  for  the  main 
building.  It  was  completed  the  next 
year  and  was  dedicated  June  3rd,  1888. 
It  had  cost  about  $19,000.  The  build- 
ing of  red  pressed  brick  with  light  stone 
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trimmings  stands  on  the  comer  of  Lake 
street  and  A  Id  rich  avenue,  one  block 
from  Lyndale  avenue.  The  auditorium 
will  seat  450,  and  a  balcony  is  provided 
for  that  will  seat  200  more.  There  are  a 
lecture  and  two  class  rooms,  which  will 
seat  200.  There  are  also  pastor's  study, 
parlor  and  kitchen.  Thechurch  property 
is  now  valued  at  $26,000.  The  growth 
of  the  church  has  been  rapid  and  the 
resident  membership  is  about  200.  The 
Sunday  school  has  enrollment  of  over 
300,  with  J.  M.  Norris  for  superintend- 
ent. The  church  is  well  organized  for 
work,  and  is  efficient  in  missionary, 
evangelistic,  social  and  benevolent  ac- 
tivities. It  has  a  Societv  of  Christian 
Endeavor  with  more  than  60  active 
members.  The  deacons  are  W.  G.  Fisk 
L.  D.  Putnam,  A.  A.  Abbott,  C.  C. 
Thayer,  A.  W.  Gilbert,  H.  W.  Knapp. 
Rev.  A.  Hadden  resigned  the  pastorate 
March  8th,  1891.  Rev.  Willis  A.  Hadley 
succeeded  him  July  1st,  1891. 

Silver  Lake  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  February  3rd,  1886, with 
25  members.  A  society  bearing  the  same 
name  was  incorporated  nearly  two 
years  earlier  and  a  Sunday  school  was 
opened.  Rev.  Henry  P.  Tyler,  the  first 
pastor,  was  ordained  and  installed  in 
June,  1885.  He  remained  one  year. 
Rev.  George  S.  Bascom  followed  and  re- 
mained until  May  26th,  1889.  The 
vacancy  was  filled  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Merrill 
until  October,  1889,  when  Rev.  R.  S. 
Cross  became  pastor.  The  number  of 
members  is  76.  A.  P.  Reidhead  is  clerk. 
The  Sunday  school  has  217  members 
with  Frank  Reidhead  as  superintendent. 
The  church  building  stands  on  the  comer 
of  Fremont  and  Thirty-second  avenues 
north,  and  is  constructed  of  red  brick, 
and  has  chapel  and  library  rooms. 

Fifth  Avenue  Congregational  Church. 
This  church  grew  out  of  a  prayer  meet- 
ing held  in  private  houses  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  present  church  edifice. 
In  1885  a  Sunday  school  was  started  in 
a  tent  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues, 
near  Thirty-first  street  south.  Late  in 
the  same  year  a  portable  chapel,  on  the 
comer  of  Third  avenue  and  Thirty-first 
street,  was  used  for  the  Sunday  school. 
The  church  was*  organized    April    9th, 

1886,  with  27  members.  It  has  had  for 
pastors  Rev.  H.  F.  Tyler,  Rev.  A.  P. 
Salmon,  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Dickinson,  who 
began  pastoral  duty  in  1887.  The  last 
named  resigned  in  November,  1891.  To 
Mr.  Salmon  the  church  is  largely  indebted 
for  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  for 
the  starting  of  the  work  in  the  present 
field.  Under  the  present  pastor  the 
church  has  more  than  doubled  its  mem- 
bership and  working  forces.  The  present 
members  are  71.  Arthur  Norcross,  Wil- 
liam M.  Wood  and  Royal  F.  King  are 
deacons.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
125,  with  E.  P.  Wheeler  as  superintend- 
ent. The  chapel  now  in  use,  on  the 
comer  of  Thirty-second  street  and  Fifth 
avenue  south,  was  dedicated  in  March, 

1887.  It  cost  with  the  lots  $3,000,  and 
will  seat  200.  Seats  are  free.  The  whole 
property  is  valued  at  $4,500.  The 
church  is  well  organized  for  work  and 
has  a  hopeful  future. 

Mizpah  Congregational  Church  of 
West  Minneapolis  was  organized  Sep- 
tember 9th,  1888,  with  18  members,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  branch  Sunday  school 
of  Union  Church.  A  church  building 
was  dedicated  November  17th,  1 889.  It 
has  seats  for  200;  its  cost  was  $2,500. 
Rev.  James  McPherson  is  pastor.  The 
Sunday  school  has  60  members.  H.  H. 
Frink  is  superintendent. 

Bethanj'  Congregational  Church  grew 
out  of  a  Sunday  school  opened  in  January 
1889.  Preaching  services  began  Febru- 
ary 21st,  of  that  year,  when  Rev.  Sam- 
uel J.  Rogers,  the  present  pastor,  began 
to  hold  services  in  Odd  Fellows'  hall  on 


Harrison  street,  between  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-fourth  avenues  northeast. 
The  church  was  organized  April  1st, 
1889,  has  37  members  and  a  Sunday 
school  of  150.  A  frame  chapel,  built  at 
the  cost  of  $1,500,  on  the  corner  of 
Tw^enty-sixth  avenue  and  Taylor  street 
northeast,  was  dedicated  on  Sunday, 
October  5th,  1890. 

Lowry  Hill  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  October  3rd,  1890,  with 
64  members,  of  whom  41  came  from 
Plymouth  Church.  A  chapel  was  built 
at  the  junction  of  Hennepin  and  Lyndale 
avenues,  and  first  occupied  September 
14th,  1890.  It  was  dedicated  October 
12th  of  that  year  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
D.  N.  Beach,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Rev. 
Harlan  P.  Beach  took  charge  as  pastor 
elect  August  30th,  1891,  and  was  in- 
stalled October  7th,  with  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago. 

Oak  Park  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  February  6th,  1891,  with 
34  members.  Rev.  N.  D.  Fanning,  pas- 
tor elect,was  stricken  with  apoplexy  just 
after  preaching  on  Sunday,  Februry  1st, 
1891,  and  died  a  few  hours  later.  Rev. 
George  E..Lovejoy  began  duty  as  pastor 
elect  July  1st,  1891,  and  was  installed 
September,  8th,  1891,  with  sermon  by 
Rev.  Smith  Baker.  Services  are  held  in 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Humboldt  avenues  north.  On  this  site 
a  chapel  will  be  built. 

The  First  Scandinavian  Church  was 
organized  in  December,  1890,  with  nine 
members.  Rev.  L.  C.  Johnson  is  pastor. 
A  chapel  on  Seventeenth  avenue  south, 
near  Lake  street,  was  dedicated  Febru- 
ar>'  1st,  1891. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Holv  Trinitv  Church  was  founded  un- 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Associate  Mission 
for  Minnesota,  which  landed  at  Fort 
Snelling  in  June,  1850,  and  consisted  of 
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Rev.  James  Lloyd  Breck,  dean  of  the 
mission,  Rev,  John  Austen  Merrick  and 
Rev.  Timothy  Wilcoxson.  The  first  serv- 
ice in  East  Minneapolis,  then  St.  An- 
thony, was  held  on  Sunday,  July  7th, 
1850.  by  Rev.  T.  Wilcoxson,  to  whom 
were  assigned  St.  Anthony,  Sauk  Rapids. 
LaCrosse  and  Point  Douglass  stations. 
The  first  episcopal  visitation  was  made 
by  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kemper  on  Sunday, 
August  4th,  1850.  The  parish  was 
formally  organized  on  Easter  Monday, 
1852.  The  first  minister  in  charge  was 
Rev.  Timothy  Wilcoxson.  October  1st, 
1852,Rev.  J.S.  Chamber- 
lain was  assigned  toduty 
at  St.  Anthony  and  sev- 
eral stations  north  and 
south  of  that  place.  Rev. 
David  B.  Knickerbacker, 
afterwards  rector  of 
Gethsemane  Parish  and 
now  bishop  of  Indiana, 
was  sent  to  aid  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  re- 
mained in  charge  until 
1857.  He  was  supcceded 
by  Rev.  Charles  Wood- 
ward, rector  from  April, 
1857  to  1859.  The  rec- 
torship was  vacant  for 
about  one  year.  In  No- 
vember, 1860,  Rev.  Mr. 
Neely,  afterwards  bishop  chli 

of  Maine,  assumed  temporary  charge, 
and  remained  until  May  5th,  1861,  Mr. 
Knickerbacker  resuming  then  the  care 
of  the  parish  until  1862.  In  March, 
1863,  Rev.  Alpheus  Spor  became  rector 
and  remained  until  1865.  Rev.  Dr. 
Smallwood  followed,  but  died,  univer- 
sally revered  and  regretted,  January 
2nd,  1867.  The  parish  again  became  de- 
pendent upon  the  pastoral  care  ot  Mr. 
Knickerbacker,  and  so  remained  until 
October  4th,  1867.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Abraham  Reeves.who  remained  only 


a  few  months.  Rev.  John  Anketell  suc- 
ceeded him  and  served  for  a  similar  brief 
period.  Rev.  George  L.  Chase  then  be* 
came  rector,  and  remained  until  Septem= 
ber  30th,  1874,  when  he  assumed  the 
wardenship  of  the  divinity  school  at 
Faribault.  Mr.  Chase  was  assisted  for 
several  years  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Plum- 
mer,  and  was  succeeded,  in  October, 
1874.by  Rev.  Frank  C.  Coolbaugh.who 
remained  until  October  4th,  1875.  Rev. 
Theodore  M.  Riley,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  rector  December  4th,  1875,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  January  15th, 
1876.  He  remained  until 
January  15th, 1882,  leav- 
ing then  to  become  the 
professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  NashotaHouse, 
Wisconsin.  After  a  va- 
cancy of  several  months, 
Rev.  Augustus  J.  Tardy, 
of  Pass  Christian,  Mis- 
sissippi, accepted  the  rec- 
torship, assuming  charge 
j_  J  August  13th,   1882.    On 

llK  account  of  ill  health  Mr. 

[!w  ^\  Tardy  resigned  and  gave 

up  his  charge  September 
14th,  1884.  For  several 
months  services  were 
kept  up  by  two  young 
laymen,  Messrs.  RoUitt 
c'iV.  and  Grimes.     Rev.  A.J. 

Graham,  the  next  rector,  entered  upon 
his  duties  November  30th,  1884,  and  is 
still  in  charge  of  the  parish.  The  comer 
stone  of  the  first  church  building  was 
laid  by  Dr.  Breck,  October  30th  1850. 
Rev.  Mr  Wilcoxson  being  present,  and 
Rev.  Father  Gear,  chaplain  at  Fort 
Snelling,  making  the  address.  This 
building  stood  on  the  comer  of  Second 
street  and  Second  avenue  northeast. 
Under  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  Mr.  Chase 
a  new  stone  church  building  was  erected 
on   the  corner  of  Fourth  street   and 
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Fourth  avenue  southeast.  It  remained 
unfurnished  for  several  years.  The  cere- 
monies  of  consecration  were  conducted 
by  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Whipple,  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  May  30th,  1878,  Ascension 
day.  Rev.  C.  W.  Ward,  of  Winona, 
preached  the  sermon.  In  1^80  a  rectory 
was  built  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  church, 
$1,000  towards  its  cost  being  given  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Delano.  The  font  now 
in  use  in  the  church  was  made  of  stone 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  in  1856.  The  altar,  enlarged,  is 
the  one  in  use  in  the  days  of  Breck,  Mer- 
rick and  Wilcoxson.  The  bell  was  hung 
in  1854.  The  church  building  was  en- 
larged in  1890,  doubling  thus  its  seating 
capacity,  at  the  cost  of  $7,600.  It  now 
has  500  sittings.  At  the  opening  service 
December  14th,  1890,  Bishop  *  Gilbert 
officiated,  assisted  by  the  rector.  Rev.  A. 
J.  Graham.  The  bishop's  sermon  was 
largely  reminiscent.  A  vested  choir  of 
men  and  boys  was  intoduced  at  this 
service.  The  pews  in  the  church  are 
rented.  The  entire  property  is  valued  at 
$32,500.  The  church  has  a  mission  in^ 
Fridley  Park,  with  a  building  called  H0I3' 
Trinity  Chapel.  Thenumber  of  commun- 
icants is  189.  The  Sunday  school  num- 
bers 112.  The  officers  are :  Rector,  Rev. 
A.J.  Graham ;  Senior  Warden,  Winthrop 
Young;  Junior  Warden,  John  G.  Hall; 
Vestrymen,  Fred.  Farrington,H.  M.  Ly- 
on, F.  L.  Lynde,  J.  H.  Sandberg,  W.  H. 
Brinley, George  S.Grimes, George  Evans. 
Gethsemane,  the  oldest  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  churches  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  began  its  life,  which  has 
proved  so  vigorous  and  fruitful,  in  1856. 
**In  that  year,"  says  the  late  rector. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Graves,  in  his  anniversary 
sermon,  1888,  "  a  little  church  in  a  town 
of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  Most  High, 
and  the  opening  exercises  of  Gethsemane 
Parish    took  place.      A  young  deacon. 


David  Knickerbacker,  officiated.  Like 
David  of  old  he  trusted  in  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  believing  that  the  seed  sown  in 
the  wilderness  would  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  At  the  same  time  there  also  came, 
traveling  many  hundred  miles  in  a  stage 
coach  that  he  might  be  present,  the 
pioneer  of  missionary  bishops,  Jackson 
Kemper,  whose  hair  was  gray  with  age, 
but  whose  faith  was  as  strong  and  whose 
ardor  was  as  fervent  as  when  he  first 
donned  the  robes  of  priesthood.  Had 
the  few  worshipers  who  then  belonged 
to  the  parish,  been  able  to  pierce  the 
future,  they  would  have  been  doubly 
glad.  In  32  years  it  has  rooted  itself, 
thrust  forth  its  branches  and  vielded 
yearly  fruit  to  God.  Bishop  Kemper, 
now  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just,  the 
young  deacon  is  himself  a  gray  haired 
bishop,  and  many  of  the  old  members  of 
the  parish  have  gone  to  their  long  home. 
Yet  the  work  has  gone  steadily  on.  Pros- 
perity came  and  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant movements  that  were  accom- 
plished were  as  follows:  The  first  rectory, 
the  parish  school,  the  founding  of  the 
brotherhood  20  years  ago,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  country;  the 
starting  and  sustaining  of  the  Cottage 
hospital,  now  St.  Barnabas,  for  12  3'ears; 
the  missions  which  have,  some  of  them, 
grown  into  churches.  All  Saints,  St.  An- 
drews, the  chapels  at  Minnetonka  Mills, 
Oak  Grove  and  How^ard  Lake ;  the  insti- 
tution and  maintenance  of  the  surpliced 
choir ;  the  building  of  the  present  grand 
church,  which  was  opened  four  3'ears 
ago;  the  opening  of  the  kindergarten 
with  its  training  school  for  teachers; 
and  perhaps  as  important  as  all  of  these, 
the  establishment,  with  the  aid  of  the 
other  churches,  of  the  City  Missionary 
Society,  which  is  doing  such  noble  work. 
With  the  exception  of  St.  George's  par- 
ish, in  New  York  Cit\%  there  has  been  no 
such  large  growth    in    the   countr)'  as 
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we .  have  had  here."  The  history  of 
the  church  is  almost  identical  with  the 
record  of  the  life  work  of  its  first  rector 
for  27  years.  A  very  devoted, enterpris- 
ing and  energetic  pastor  was  he,  now 
known  as  Right  Rev.  David  B.  Knicker- 
backer,  D.  D.  Educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.,  and  at  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  ordained  as 
deacon  in  1856  b^'  Bishop  Potter,  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  Minnesota,  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Kemper  in  1857,  he  became  rector  of 
Gethsemane  in  1859.  In  1861  he  also 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  Holy  Trinity.  He 
was  chosen  missionary' bishop  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  in  1877,  but  declined. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Indiana 
and  left  Gethsemane  for  that  larger 
work.  To  him  this  parish  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  growth,  and  this  city  for 
the  religious  and  charitable  enterprises 
begun  and  furthered  by  his  people  with 
him  for  their  courageous  leader.  Under 
his  successor,  Rev.  A.  R.  Graves,  the 
church  continued  to  prosper  and  to  sus- 
tain the  manifold  activities  so  well  be- 
gun. The  number  of  communicants  is 
765.  The  Brotherhood  of  Gethsemane, 
mentioned  above,  is  made  up  of  business 
churchmen,  who  give  time  and  money 
to  aid  the  rector  in  his  work.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  first  church  edifice 
was  laid  August  5th,  1856.  The  church 
was  first  used  for  divine  service  Decem- 
ber 7th,  1856,  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month.  It  had  a 
bell,  presented  by  eastern  friends  of  the 
rector.  Its  sittings  were  made  free  with 
welcome  for  all  who  would  come.  As 
the  congregation  grew,  more  room  was 
needed,  and  in  1865  the  building  was 
enlarged  at  the  cost  of  $5,000,  doubling 
its  capacit}',  and  was  re-consecrated  by 
Bishop  Whipple.  Ground  for  a  new 
church,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Ninth  street  south,  was  bought  for 


$7,000,  and  the  present  large  and  beau- 
tiful structure  of  cream  colored  sand 
stone  was  there  built,  at  the  cost  for  land, 
building  and  furnishings  of  $63,000.  It 
will  seat  650,  and  has  a  chapel  adjoin- 
ing which  opens  into  the  main  room  and 
will  seat  250  more.  The  rectory  was 
completed  in  1859  at  the  cost  of  $1,600. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1868.  In  1866  the 
parish  lecture  and  school  room  was 
built, costing$l,000,anda  parish  school 
was  maintained  for  some  vears.  The 
surpliced  choir  with  choral  service  was 
introduced  in  1881.  St.  Barnabas  hos- 
pital was  established  in  1870,  and  was 
maintained  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Geth- 
semane for  12  3'ears,  and  then  turned 
over  to  trustees  with  property  valued  at 
$30,000.  It  was  permanently  settled  in 
its  new  building  in  1882.  Most  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  are  the  children  of  Gethsemane, 
the  mother  church.  This  church,  since 
its  first  year,  has  been  maintained  as  a 
free  church.  Its  sittings  are  neither 
rented  nor  assigned.  It  has  supplied 
the  county  jail  with  a  weekly  service  for 
the  last  17  j^ears.  The  whole  property 
of  the  church  is  valued  at  $110,000. 
In  October  1889,  Rev.  A.  R.  Graves,  the 
rector,  was  elected  missionary  bishop  of 
West  Nebraska.  He  left  Gethsemane  to 
take  up  these  new^  duties,  January  1, 
1890.  His  successor.  Rev.  J.  J.  Faude, 
began  duty  as  rector  February  16, 18i>0. 
The  St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  At  the  request  of  a  number  of 
parishioners  of  Gethsemane  parish,  per- 
mission was  granted  by  the  bishop  to  es- 
tablish a  new  parish  in  Minneapolis;  and 
in  1868,  the  parish  of  St.  Mark's  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  folio  wing 
oflScers :  Senior  Warden,  William  T.  Lee ; 
Junior  Warden,  Henry  T.Welles;  Vestry- 
men, W.  P.Westfield,  C.  M.  Hardenburgh, 
James  Murison,  J.  Welles  Gardner,  Albie 
Smith,  George  F.  BoUes,  W.  H.  Brown, 
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and  John  Paul.  The  first  service  was 
held  in  St.  Mark's  Chapel,  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  street  and  Hennepin  avenue, 
early  in  July  1868.  Sermon  by  Rev.  E. 
S.  Thomas,  of  Faribault.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  chosen  rector, but  declined.  Rev.  A. 
Bradley,  of  Wicasset,  Maine,  became  the 
first  rector,  and  began  dut\''  on  St. 
Mark's  day,  1869.  He  remained  about 
eighteen  months.  During  this  time  the 
number  of  communicants  increased  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 
A  daily  service  was  kept  up,  and  a  church 
school  sustained.  Rev.  E.  S.  Thomas, 
again  invited  to  the  rectorship,  accepted 
and  took  charge  of  the  parish,  October 
1st,  1870.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Sydney  Corbett, June  1st,  1875.  Mr.  Cor- 
bett  resigned  January  2nd, 1880,  and  Rev. 
T.B.Wells,  D.D., entered  upon  his  duties 
as  rector  October  17th,  of  the  sameyear. 
In  June,  1891,  Dr.  Wells,  in  failing  health, 
left  for  Japan,  and  died  at  sea,  on  his 
way  homeward,  early  in  August  of  that 
year.  The  number  of  communicants  is 
410.  The  new  church  building  on  Sixth 
street,  between  Nicollet  and  Hennepin 
avenues,  was  completed,  furnished,  and 
Oiicupied  during  the  rectorship  of  Rev. 
E.  S.  Thomas.  The  first  service  was  held 
on  Christmas  day,  1870.  A  large,  three 
manual  Hook  organ  was  bought  for$5,- 
600,  and  a  rectory  lot  secured.  The  cost 
of  church  edifice  and  lot,  rectory  lot, 
church  furnishings,  organ  and  parish 
schoolhouse,  was  $42,005.  The  building 
cost  $27,105.  The  sittings  are  700.  The 
officers  are:  CM.  Hardenbergh,  Senior 
Warden;  W.  B.  Folds,  Junior  Warden; 
Vestrymen ;  R.  B.  Langdon,  A .  H.  Linton, 
C.W.Case,  L.  Christian,  C.  McC.  Reeve, 
S.  E.  Neiler,  Wesley  Neill,  S.  P.  Snider. 
The  Sunda}^  school,  which  numbers  167, 
has  Hector  Baxter  as  superintendent. 

The  church  has  had  an  Industrial 
school,  with  Mrs.  T.  B.  Wells  as  mana- 
ger; St.  Andrews'  Brotherhood;  a  La- 


dies* Aid  Society,  and  a  Young  Ladies' 
Society.  It  contributes  to  the  support 
of  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Sheltering 
Arms,  the  Home  for  Children  and  Aged 
Women,  the  Woman's  Home  and  Girls' 
Lodging  House.  The  church  is  supported 
by  annual  pledges,  and  the  offerings.  Reg- 
ular attendants  have  sittings  assigned 
them.  At  evening  service  all  seats  are 
free.  The  entire  church  property  is  val- 
ued at  $100,000.  A  building  for  church 
work  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
main  edifice. 

The  All  Saints'  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  In  May,  1871,  the  Portland 
Avenue  Mission  was  established  bv  the 
Brotherhood  of  Gethsemane.  A  mission 
chapel,  which  had  been  used  in  North 
Minneapolis,  and  afterwards  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  street  and  Hennepin  ave- 
nue, was  moved  to  the  comer  of  Nine- 
teenth street  and  Fourth  avenue  south, 
the  lot  having  been  given  by  C.  M.  Lor- 
ing.  This  mission  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Knickerbacker  until  May,  1875, 
when  the  parish  of  All  Saints  was  or- 
ganized, and  Dr.  Knickerbacker  was 
chosen  rector.  The  first  vestry  was; 
Senior  Warden,  J.  H.  Pearl ;  Junior  War- 
den, J.  I.  Black;  Vestrymen,  S.  J.  Bald- 
win, J.  A.  McGinniss,  C.  Hyatt,  G.  W. 
Kellogg,  LeRoy  Robertson.  J.  E.  Turner, 
E.  H.  Holbrook.  In  1880,  when  Dr. 
Knickerbacker  resigned,  there  were  56 
communicants,  and  50  families  in  the  con- 
gregation. Rev.  W.  S.  Pease  became  rec- 
tor in  August,  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  church  was  repaired  and  improved, 
at  the  cost  of  $685.  Rev.  L.  F.  Cole,  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  rector,  Jul}^  1st, 
1881.  A  rectory  was  built  in  1883,  cost- 
ing $2,100.  Rev.  E.J.  Purdy,  began  duty 
June  1st,  1886.  It  was  found  expedient 
to  change  the  location  of  the  church, 
and  in  1886,  a  lot  was  bought  on  Clin- 
ton avenue,  between  Twenty-sixth  and 
Twenty -seventh  streets.    The  old  prop- 
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erty  was  sold  in  June,  1887,  for  $7,500. 
The  new  church  was  begun  and  finished 
the  same  3'ear,  and  was  opened  by 
Bishop  Whipple,  on  Sunday,  November 
6th,  1887.  Its  cost  with  lot,  was  about 
$7,000.  There  are  free  seats  for  250  and 
room  for  50  more  sittings  when  needed. 
Ground  was  broken  August  5th,  1891, 
for  an  addition  to  the  church  edifice, 
costing  $2,500.  There  will  be  a  new 
chancel,  guild-room,  vestry  and  other 
rooms  for  the  reef or's  use.  The  number 
of  communicants  is  125.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  127,  with  Robert  Lyle 
for  superintendent.  The  entire  church 
property  is  valued  at  $8,300.  The  war- 
dens are:  LeRoy  Robertson,  Thomas 
Saeger.  Rev.  E.  J.  Purd}'  gave  up  this 
charge  in  1890,  and  September  7th,  of 
the  same  3'ear,  Rev.  A.  Alexander  was 
instituted  as  rector,  by  Bishop  Gilbert. 

The  St.  PauFs  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  This  church,  a  child  of  St. 
Mark's,  was  organized  June  21st,  1880, 
with  12  members,  of  whom  four  are  still 
connected  with  the  parish.  It  is  one  of 
the  younger  parishes  in  the  city,  but  nu- 
merically as  large  as  the  mother  parish. 
Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins  was  the  first 
rector,  entering  upon  the  work  in  July, 
1880,  and  remaining  two  years.  He  did 
good  service,  and  left  a  parish  of  100 
members.  Rev.  Treadwell  Waldron  be- 
gan duty  as  rector  in  January,  1883. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine,  scholarly  attain- 
ments, and  an  attractive  preacher.  He 
resigned  in  November,  1885,  after  a  rec- 
torship of  nearly  three  years,  leaving 
200  communicants.  The  present  rector, 
Rev.  Frank  R.  Millspaugh,  assumed  the 
rectorship  February  24th,  1886.  A  small, 
church  building  was  erected  during  the 
rectorship  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  near  the 
comer  of  Hennepin  avenue  and  Twelfth 
street.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged 
to  its  present  capacity  of  750  sittings. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  present 


rector,  most  of  the  debt  on  the  church 
edifice  and  lot  has  been  canceled,  and  the 
parish  now  holds  a  property  valued  at 
$40,000.  The  parish  includes  425  fami- 
lies, and  there  are  400  communicants. 
This  church  provides  regular  missionary 
services  at  Hassen,  Hennepin  County, 
and  at  Buffalo,  Delano,  and  Rockford.in 
Wright  County.  It  does  its  proportion 
of  charitable  work  for  tlie  diocese  and 
the  city,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  par- 
ishes in  Minnesota.  The  wardens  are 
William  Ragan  and  C.  L.  Wells,  M.  D. 

Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1883.  The  same  year 
the  church  edifice  was  built,  on  the  comer 
of  Sixteenth  avenue  south  and  Twenty- 
fourth  street.  The  sittings  are  150,  and 
are  free.  Rev.  C.  E.  Hixon  is  rector.  The 
number  of  communicants  is  175.  The 
Sunday  school  numbers  99,  and  has  the 
rector  for  superintendent.  A.  H.  Kittell, 
and  John  Parslow  are  wardens.  The 
value  of  church  building  and  lots  is 
$5,500. 

The  St.  Andrew's  Protestant  Epicopal 
Church  was  at  first  a  mission  of  Geth- 
semane,  begun  in  1857,  was  organized  in 
1874,  is  located  on  the  corner  of  north 
Sixth  street  and  Twelfth  avenue.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1883.  Rev.  W. 
Wilkinson  is  rector  and  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school.  L.  O.  Merriam 
and  M.  Yost  are  wardens.  There  are  70 
members  of  the  church,  and  109  in  the 
Sunday  school.  The  value  of  the  build- 
ing is  $8,000.  It  was  conserated  by 
Bishop  Whipple,  September  23rd,  1890. 
Rev.  J.  V.  Prosser  was  the  first  rector. 
The  mission  was  at  first  located  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Seventeenth 
avenues  north. 

The  St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  church  building,  on  the 
corner  of  West  Thirty -second  street  and 
Pleasant  avenue,  was  erected  in  1887. 
It  has  100  free  sittings.    The  number  of 
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commtinicants  is  95.  The  Sunday  school 
numbers  100.  The  rector,  Rev.  William 
B.  Hamilton,  is  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent. F.  H.  Hall,  and  M.  O.  Little 
are  wardens.  The  whole  value  of  church 
property  is  $5,800. 

The  City  Missions  (Protestant  Epis- 
copal), are  in  charge  of  the  city  mission- 
ary, Rev.  C.  K.  Capron,  who,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  followed  Rev.  William  B. 
Guion  in  that  service.  They  are  Ascen- 
sion, at  2526  East  Twenty-sixth  street; 
Holy  Innocents,  at  the  comer  of  Tv/en- 
ty-seventh  street  south  and  Emerson  av- 
enue; St.  John's  in  Maben's  Hall,  at  the 
comer  of  Fifteenth  street  north  and 
Fifth  avenue;  St.  Matthew's  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  at  the  comer  of  Harrison 
and  Fifth  streets  northeast ;  Mission  of 
MinnehahA  in  a  school  house,  at  Minne- 
haha. There  are  171  communicants,  and 
744  in  the  Sunday  schools.  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
M.  Haskins  has  given  several  lots  to  the 
missions. 

A  Chapel  for  St.  Matthew's  Mission, 
on  the  comer  of  Twenty-fifth  avenue 
and  Fillmore  street  northeast,  was  dedi- 
cated October  27th,  1889,  with  a  ser- 
mon bv  Rev.  E.  C.  Bill.  There  are  200 
sittings. 

BAPTIST. 

What  is  at  present  the  Olivet  Baptist 
Church  of  Minneapolis  was  organized 
as  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  St.  An- 
thony, July  13,  1850,  with  ten  members. 
It  was  duly  ''recognized'*  by  a  council 
called  for  that  purpose,  of  which  Rev. 
J.  P.  Pearsons  was  the  moderator.  The 
original  members  were  W.  C.  Brown, 
George  F.  Brott,  Sarah  Pratt,  Joshua 
Draper,  C.  T.  Steams,  Cornelia  Steams, 
Mary  Gerdus,  Louisa  Munson,  Alphea 
Nickerson,  Mary  G.  Steams.  The  early 
records  of  the  church  are  defective,  with 
long  intervals  in  which  there  are  no  en- 
tries. No  name  of  pastor  or  preacher  is 
given  until  February,  1854,  when  Rev. 


L.  Palmer  is  mentioned  as  pastor,  who 
seems  to  have  served  for  one  year.  Other 
ministers  who  were  on  duty,  each  for  only 
a  short  time  were :  Rev.  L.  Whitney,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Hyde,  Rev.  W.  H.  Humphrey,  Rev. 
R.  M.  S.  Pease,  Rev.  D.  S.  Dean  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Allen.  For  two  or  three  years,  1867- 
1870,  Rev.  Asa  Drury  served  as  pastor. 
He  died,  very  greatly  regretted,  March 
8th,  1870.  Rev.  H  W.  Stearns  was  or- 
dained pastor  October  19th,  1870,  and 
remained  two  years.  Rev.  W.  W^  Moore 
followed.  After  him  were  Rev.  W.  A. 
Jarrel,Rev.  A.  A.Russell  and  Rev.  Sewall 
Brown,  who  closed  his  work  in  October, 
1880.  Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  whose  pas- 
torate was  longer  than  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors,  came  to  this  charge  in 
June,  1881,  and  left  it  in  1886.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  W.  P.  McKee,  who  was 
settled  as  pastor  September  1st,  1887, 
and  still  holds  that  office.  After  many 
years  of  struggle  and  earnest  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  faithful  few,  the  church  is 
now  prospering  and  has  before  it  a  prom- 
ising future.  The  membership  is  163. 
The  deacons  are  E.  D.  Bowen,  E.  C.  Hall, 
George  Edwards,  F.  L.  Darrow.  The 
Sunday  school,  with  E.  K.  Smith  as  su- 
perintendent, has  an  enrollment  of  200. 
There  is  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
with  50  members.  The  church  also  sus- 
tains a  number  of  missionary  and  benev- 
olent organizations.  In  Febiuary,1879, 
the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  by 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  it  became  the 
Olivet  Baptist  Church  of  Minneapolis. 
A  chapel,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Second  street  southeast,  was  first 
used  for  public  services.  Afterwards  a 
church  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
lot.  After  some  years  this  was  removed 
to  the  comer  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Fifth 
street  southeast.  On  the  completion  of 
a  new  edifice  the  old  church  was  sold  to 
a  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation  and 
is  still  used  by  that  society.    A  third 
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house  of  worship  was  bail  t  and  dedicated 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and  Ninth 
avenue  southeast.  This  is  a  fine  build- 
ing of  red  brick,  valued  with  the  lot  at 
$40,000.    It  was  occupied  by  the  Olivet 


Methodist  congregation,  and  was  dedi- 
cated in  January,  1890.  It  has  GOO  sit- 
tings and  cost, with  site  and  furnishings, 
$20,400.  The  buildingon  Fifth  street  is 
nowused  bythe  FirstMethodistChurch. 


Church  until,  by  an  exchange  of  prop- 
erty, the  church  took  possession  of  its 
present  sanctuary,  located  on  the  corner 
of  Thirteenth  avenue  and  Fourth  street 
southeast.    This  house  was  built  for  a 


The  First  Baptist  Church.  For  the 
early  history  of  this  church  a  paper.read 
by  J.  A,  Wolverton  at  the  laying  of  the 
comer  stone  of  the  present  church  build- 
ing,has  been,byp€rmission,freelydrawn 
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upon.  In  a  small  unpainted  house,  the 
residence  of  Deacon  Asa.  Fletcher,  which 
is  still  standing  on  what  is  now  Portland 
avenue,  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Min-. 
neapolis  was  organized  March  5th,  1853. 
Its  constituent  members,  ten  in  number, 
came  from  the  church  in  St.  Paul  and  the 
church  in  St.  Anthony.  They  were  Rev. 
E.  W.  Cressey,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Cressey,  Tim- 
othy Fletcher,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fletcher, 
Joshua  Draper,  Asa  Fletcher,  Nancy 
Fletcher,  Mary  Gordon,  Harriet  N.  Jack- 
ins  and  Dr.  Hezekiah  Fletcher,  of  whom 
none  are  now  members  of  the  church. 
At  first  the  church  worshiped  from 
house  to  house.  A  home  missionary, 
Rev.  E.  W.  Cressey, preached  to  the  little 
company  as  often  as  his  other  duties  al- 
lowed. From  November,  1853,  Rev.  T. 
B.  Rogers  served  the  Church  until  the 
spring  of  1854,  preaching  for  the  most 
part  in  private  houses,  once  or  twice  in 
a  hall  over  Chamber's  store  on  Bridge 
square.  Fletchers*  hall  was  afterwards, 
and  for  many  months,  the  meeting 
place.  The  building  stood  at  the  foot  of 
Helen  street,  now  Second  avenue  south, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Access  to  this 
hall  was  by  an  outside  stairway  so  frail 
in  appearance,  that  nervous  persons 
ventured  upon  it  with  trembling.  The 
room  was  rough,  and  its  furnishings  of 
the  rudest.  Seats  were  few  but  not  far 
between,  made  of  plank  and  supported 
by  empty  boxes  and  nail  kegs.  The  pul- 
pit corresponded,  a  platform  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  for  top  a  board  smoothed 
by  a  saw  and  supported  by  two  side 
pieces  of  the  same  sort,  with  pieces  of 
lath  nailed  on  to  brace  it  up.  The  wor- 
shipers, however,  were  not  troubled  b^' 
their  uncouth  surroundings.  Pra3er, 
praise  and  holy  thoughts  hallowed  the 
place  for  them.  On  the  evening  of  June 
22nd,  1854,  in  this  hall,  Rev.  A.  A.  Rus- 
sell preached  as  a  canditate  to  seven  aud- 
itors, of  whom  four  were  members  of 


the  church.  After  the  service  these  four 
gave  the  preacher  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  pastorate,  and  the  call  was  at  once 
accepted.  In  July ,  1854,  a  Sunday  school 
was  organized,  with  Asa  Fletcher  as  su- 
perintendent, and  with  a  library  of  less 
than  two  dozen  books.  Late  in  this 
year  the  hall  was  plastered,  and  other- 
wise made  fitter  for  church  uses.  Services 
were  held  here  until  September,  1856. 
At  that  time  the  church  took  possession 
of  another  Fletcher's  hall,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Second  street  and  Second  avenue 

• 

south.  In  March,  1857,  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  A.  A.  Russell  closed.  His  three 
years  of  service  added  materially  to  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  the  church. 
Rev.  Amory  Gale  became  pastor  in  July, 
1857.  He  remained  not  quite  a  year, 
closing  his  work  in  June,  1858,  and  en- 
tering upon  new  duties  as  superintend- 
ent of  missions  for  Minnesota.  He  died 
at  Jaffa  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
rean.  In  1857,  on  a  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Nicollet  avenue,  given 
to  the  society  by  Hon.  Henry  T.  Wells, 
plans  were  formed  for  building  the  first 
house  of  worship.  The  basement  room 
of  this  building  were  first  occupied  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  1858.  This  was,  at  that  time, 
the  largest  and  best  place  for  religious 
services  in  the  city.  For  more  than  two 
years,  from  1858  to  1860,  the  church 
was  without  a  pastor.  In  October, 
1860,  Rev.  J.  R.  Manton  took  the  pas- 
toral charge.  After  his  resignation  the 
church  was  again  without  a  minister 
for  more  than  a  year.  July  15th,  1865, 
Dr.  L.  B.  Allen,  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate.  In 
1866,  the  vestry  room,  on  the  comer  of 
Third  street  and  Nicollet  avenue,  was 
found  two  small.  The  walls  of  the  build- 
ing seemed  insecure,  and  it  was  decided 
to  level  the  walls  and  sell  the  material. 
The  church  used  Harrison  hall  until  the 
new  house  should  be  completed  on  the 
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comer  of  Hennepin  avenue  and  Fifth 
street,  this  lot  having  been  procured  in 
exchange  for  the  other.  Dr.  Allen  closed 
his  pastorate  in  December,  1867.  In  the 
April  following  Rev.  W.  T.  Lowry  be- 
came pastor.  The  new  church  edifice 
was  completed  in  1868,  and  dedicated 
November  29th  of  that  year.  It  was  a 
frame  building  with  seats  for  320.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Lowry  was  ordained 
and  installed.  He  remained  until  March, 
1871.  In  1868  seven  members  left  to 
unite  with  others  in  forming  the  Central 
Baptist  Church,  and  in  1871,  18  Swede 
members  were  dismissed  to  become  mem- 
bers of  a  Swede  Baptist  Church,  organ- 
ized July  30th  of  that  year.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  Rev.  T.  W.  Powell  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  pastor.  He  resigned 
July  5th,1874,  Rev.  H.C.Woods  followed, 
beginning  his  work  November  1st,  1874. 
In  1876  the  house  of  worship  was  en- 
larged, newly  furnished,  and  supplied 
with  an  organ  costing  $3,000.  It  was 
rededicated  September  24th,  1876.  In 
1881,  57  members  were  dismissed  to 
form  with  others  a  new  Baptist  church 
in  connection  with  the  Jewett  Chapel 
Mission.  In  1883,  22  left  to  join  others 
in  organizing  Calvary  Baptist  Church. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Woods  closed  his  pastorate 
of  nine  years  in  September,  1883.  Rev. 
William  T.  Chase,  D.D.,  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  pas^tor  in  March,  1885,  and  re- 
mained until  February,  1889.  In  Oc- 
tober of  that  3'ear,  Rev.  Wa^'land  Hoyt, 
D.D.,  w^as  called  to  the  pastorate,  and 
early  in  1890  he  entered  upon  duty  as 
pastor.  The  number  of  members  is  726. 
In  the  Sunday  school  there  is  an  attend- 
ance of  350,  with  J.  B.  McArthur  for 
superintendent.  The  deacons  are:  E. 
N.  Brown,  Frank  W.  Jewxtt,  J.  C.  Hoblit, 
M.  B.  Critchett,  Alexander  Barnes,  J.  A. 
Wolverton,  John  Day  Smith,  Willard  J. 
Dadmun,  E.  C.  Lyon,  G.  S.  Butler.  The 
trustees  are:    W.  A.  Barnes,  C.  J.  Rock- 


wood,  S.  G.  Cook,  A.  R.  Potter,  George 
A.  Pillsbury,  C.  E.  Reynolds  and  W.  W. 
Huntington,  with  George  A.  Pillsbury  as 
chairman.  The  local  benevolent  work 
of  the  church  is  done  through  the  Bap- 
tist Union,  a  city  missionary  organiza- 
tion. The  church  building,  on  the  corner 
of  Hennepin  avenue  and  Fifth  street,  was 
sold  with  the  ground  for $103,000.  Lots 
were  then  bought  on  the  corner  of  Tenth 
street  and  Harmon  place  for  $17,000, 
and  here  the  new  and  noble  edifice  was 
built  of  Kasota  stone,  finished  in  cherry, 
with  all  the  best  church  appliances  at  the 
cost  of  $135,000.  This  building  was 
dedicated  in  January,  1887,  with  a  ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Hansen,  D.D.,  of 
Chicago.  The  main  audience  room  will 
seat  1,250.  The  seats  are  rented.  The 
church  has  a  large  and  fine  organ,  the 
gift  of  Charles  A.  Pillsbury  and  his  sons 
Charles  A.  and  Frederic  Pillsbury.  Its 
cost  was  $8,000.  This  church  is  the 
mother  of  all  the  Baptist  churches  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river. 

Central  Baptist  Church.  The  follow- 
ing is  partly  taken  from  a  paper  read  by 
T.  E.  Hughes  at  the  sixteenth  annual 
meeting,  December,  29, 1885.  The  Mar- 
shall Street  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized December  29th,  1869.  The  name  of 
the  church  has  been  twice  changed.  The 
first  location  was  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Marshall  and  Ninth  streets.  The 
name  Marshall  was  dropped  in  1873,  at 
which  time  Marshall  street  became  Fifth 
avenue,  and  the  church  took  the  name  of 
Fifth  Avenue  Church.  Ten  years  later, 
when  the  church  moved  into  the  present 
edifice,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Grant  street,  it  was  re-named  the 
Central  Church.  At  the  date  of  organi- 
zation the  population  of  Minneapolis, 
not  including  St.  Anthony,  was  about 
13,000,  and  the  First  Church  was  the 
only  Baptist  church  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.     The  first  members  were  39. 
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The  first  pastor.  Rev.  A.  Cole,  remained 
until  early  in  the  year  1871.  The  first 
deacons  were  W.  N.  Mason  and  James 
Sully.  The  first  trustees  were  H.  Bali, 
Jr.,  L.  C.  Bisbee,  Araory  Gale  and  Philip 
Herzog.  Rev.  William  Wilder  followed 
Mr.  Cole,  and  remained  pastor  a  little 
more  than  one  year.  Rev.  R,  E.  Man- 
ning, a  theological  student  in  Chicago 
Seminary,  supplied  the  pulpit  for  a  time. 
Rev.  F.  K.  Roberts  took  the   pastoral 


toral  duty  September  1st,  1888,  and  re- 
signed in  May,  1890,  to  become  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Rev.  Charles  A.Reese 
became  pastor  January  4th,  1891.  The 
first  church  building  was  bought  of  the 
Union  Baptist  Church.  It  stood  at 
what  is  now  514  Nicollet  avenue,  and 
was  removed  to  the  comer  of  Marshall 
street,  now  Fifth  avenue,  and  Ninth 
street.    In  1884  this  building  was  sold, 


charge  in  October,  1873,  and  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1876.  The  pastors 
who  followed  were:  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Hewitt,  D,D.,  Rev.  Horace  L.  House, 
who  remained  two  and  one  half  years, 
Rev.  Fred  L.  Gates,  who  took  charge 
of  the  church  early  in  1880,  and  was  or- 
dained  September  22nd  of  the  same  year. 
His  pastorate  closed  April  1,  1888.  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Mabie,  D.  D.,  commenced  pas- 


and  was  used  by  the  Mayflower 
Congregational  Church,  after  remov- 
al to  the  corner  of  Rloomiugton 
avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  street.  The 
present  church  edifice  is  situated  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Grant  street  and 
Fourth  avenue  south,  opposite  the  Cen- 
tral High  school.  It  was  completed  in 
1883,  and  First  used  NovemlDCr  25th  of 
that  year,  and  dedicated  January  31st, 
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1884.  It  has  seats  in  the  large  audience 
room  for  525,  and  by  opening  the  doors 
into  the  parlors,  will  accommodate  300 
more.  The  seats  are  free.  The  building 
cost  $28,000.  The  church  property  is 
valued  at  $60,000.  The  members  of  the 
church  are  360.  The  Sunday  school  num- 
bers 383,  with  John  T.  Barnum  superin- 
tendent. 

The  Fourth  Baptist  Church  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  mission  Sunday  school, 
which  was  started  in  July,  1874,  by 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Begun  in  a  very  humble  way  it  soon  out 
grew  its  original  quarters,  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  a  building  was 
erected  for  its  use  and  dedicated  as  Jew- 
ett  Chapel.  For  five  years  it  grew  and 
prospered,  until  in  1880  Rev.  S.  Adams 
was  placed  over  it  by  the  Baptist  Union 
as  its  missionary  pastor.  His  labors 
were  so  fruitful  that,  at  length,  it  was 
thought  best  to  arganize  an  independent 
church.  Accordingly  57  members  of  the 
mother  church  were  dismissed  to  form  a 
separate  organization.  The  new  Church 
was  formed  December  19th,  1881,  and 
Rev.  T.  G.  Field,  of  Winona,  became  its 
pastor.  The  chapel  was  twice  enlarged 
and  a  new  edifice  soon  was  needed.  The 
place  selected  was  the  present  location, 
at  the  comer  of  Dupont  and  Eighteenth 
avenues  north,  where  the  commodious 
edifice  now  used  was  built.  It  is  valued 
at  $25,000.  In  January,  1887,  the  mem- 
bership had  grown  to  250,  when  Mr. 
Field  resigned,  but  continued  by  request 
to  serve  the  church  until  September, 
1887.  Rev.  Milton  F.  Negus,  of  Attica, 
New  York,  the  present  pastor,  wascalled, 
and  entered  upon  his  pastorate  Decem- 
ber 4th,  1887.  Since  the  beginning  of 
his  service  the  membership  has  grown 
from  266  to  303.  The  society  is  free 
from  debt,  and  has  a  field  large  and  full 
of  promise.  The  deacons  are  Henry  A. 
Cheney,  Boston  W.  Smith,  A.  L.  Bum- 


ham,  Carey  Emerson,  John  H.  Scott, 
Charles  Cress  and  James  O.  Weld.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  is 
W.  J.  Abernethy,  and  there  are  20  teach- 
ers. The  church  sustains  a  memorial 
mission  school  with  80  members,  for 
which  a  permanent  building  is  needed. 
It  also  has  a  Young  People's  Association 
and  several  missionary  organizations. 
The  financial  plan  of  the  church  requires, 
for  meeting  all  current  expenses,  definite 
pledges  of  definite  amounts,  payable,  as 
a  rule,  weekl)'. 

Immanuel  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized   with    26    members,   March    25th, 

1883.  The  first  deacons  were  M.  S. 
Gray,  George  L.  Crosier  and  H.  H.  Smith. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  D.  D.  Mac- 
Laurin,  w^ho  entered  upon  his  work  in 
April,  1883,  and  closed  his  pastorate  in 
November,  1890.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Geistweit  the  present  pastor. 
The  number  of  members  is  454.  The 
deacons  are  H.H.  Smith,  George  L.  Cro- 
sier, T.  R.  Newton,  R.  S.  Towle,  David 
Haverstock,  H.  F.  Green,  and  A.  L. 
Cosier.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
606,  with  E.  M.  Hulett  for  superintend- 
ent. The  church  building  is  located  on 
the  corner  of  Bloomington  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street.  It  was  built  in 
1883  and  1884  and  cost  $64,300.  It 
has  1,170  sittings;  seats  are  free.  The 
property  of  the  society  is  valued  at 
$75,000. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized May  6th,  1883,  with  24  members, 
all  but  one  from  the  First  Baptist  Church: 
The  first  deacons  were  Rev.  H.  N.  Her- 
rick,  and  F.  K.  Pratt.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  W.  W.  Pratt,  who  served  from 
May    6th,    1883,    to   September   28th, 

1884.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  G.  L. 
Morrill,  who  began  his  work  December 
1st,  1884.  The  deacons  are  W.  D.  Van- 
Duzee,  G.  H.  Swasey,  Charles  W.Coe,  H. 
W.  Hall,    Tohn  S.  Allen,  W.  S.  Hughes, 
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and  F,  K.  Pratt.  The  present  member- 
ship is  325.  The  Sundayschool  numbers 
150,  with  C.  H.  Moss,  superintendent. 
The  church  first  used  a  chapel,  built  by 
Christ  Church  (Reformed  Episcopal), 
which  was  bought  and  moved  from  Hen- 
nepin avenue  near  Tenth  street,  to  the 
comer  of  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Blais- 
dell  avenue.  On  this  site  a  new  edifice 
was  begun  in  August,  1888.  The  chapel 
of  this  building  and  a  part  of  the  main 


by  Rev.  F.  McNamee  now  in  charge.  The 
number  of  members  is  75,  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  90, with  Dr.  C.A.Chase, 
superintendent.  The  church  building  is 
located  at  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  ave- 
nue and  Madison  street  northeast,  was 
built  in  1887,  and  cost  with  lots,  $10,- 
000.  It  has  sittings  for  400.  The  seats 
are  free. 

Tabernacle    Baptist   Church,  on  the 
comer  of  Eighth  street  and  Twenty-third 


audience  room  were  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1889.  At  that  time  the  chap- 
el was  first  used  for  public  worship. 
The  building  will  be  finished  and  fur- 
nished as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  cost 
about  $40,000.  The  chapel  will  seat 
about  500  and  the  main  auditorium 
1,200;  seats  are  free. 

Grace  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
in  June,  1885,  with  25  members.  The 
first  pastor,  Rev.  C.  R.  Sargent,  was  set- 
tled October  1st,  1886, and  wasfollowed 


avenue  south,  is  the  outgrowth  of  Tab- 
ernacle Mission,  ^vas  organized  as  a 
church  October  1st,  1889,  has  105  mem- 
bers, and  Rev.  S,  E.  Price  for  pastor.  E. 
T.  Stone  is  Sunday  school  sujierintend- 
ent. 

The  First  Swedish  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  July  11th,  1871,  with  24 
members,  most  of  them  from  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  The  first  meetings 
were  held  over  a  blacksmith's  shop  on 
Nicollet  Island.    Afterwards  a  hall  over 
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the  National  Exchange  Bank  was  used. 
Prayer  meetings  were  held  regularly, 
while  as  yet  there  was  no  pastor.  A 
Sunday  school  also  was  carried  on,  with 
F.  W.  Molensten  as  superintendent.  In 
January,  1872,  Rev.  John  Ring  was 
called  to  the  pastorate.  The  hall  soon 
was  overcrowded,  and  a  church  building 


and  a  half.  During  this  time  the  mem- 
bership had  increased  to  63.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  J.  A.  Peterson,  who  re- 
signed because  of  failing  health,  after  six 
month's  service.  In  May,  1875,  Rev.  A. 
B,  Orgsen  became  pastor.  During  his 
pastoratethe  membership  increased, and 
a  parsonage  was  built.    Rev.  John  An- 


became  a  necessity.  Rev.  Amory  Gale, 
whose  memory  is  precious  to  the  Swedish 
Baptists  of  Minnesota,  bought  a  comer 
lot  on  Twelfth  avenue  and  Sixth  street 
south,  for  $1,000,  which  was  paid  for 
chiefly  by  the  Baptist  Union.  Here  a 
neat  building,  costing  .$3,000,  was 
erected.    Rev.  John  Ring  served  a  year 


derson  followed,  serving  18  months. 
Rev.  Frank  Peterson  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  June,  1 881 .  The  house  of  wor- 
ship was  enlarged  to  double  its  former 
capacity,  and  the  church  and  Sunday 
school  increased  largely  in  numbers.  In 
the  midst  of  this  progress  and  prosper- 
ity the  church  building  was  destroyed 
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by  fire.  Not  daunted  by  disaster,  the  so- 
ciety continued  its  services  without  in- 
terruption in  Harrison's  Hall,  and  very 
soon  bought,  and  took  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  church  building,  on  the 
comer  of  Thirteenth  avenue  and  Eighth 
street  south,  before  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 
This,  which  is  the  present  sanctuary, 
will  seat  1,200  persons;  seats  are  free. 
The  property  is  valued  at  $25,000. 
There  are  550  members,  and  who  make 
this  the  largest  Swedish  Baptist  Church 
in  America.  There  are  five  mission  soci- 
eties, two  Sunday  schools,  and  one  mis- 
sion in  South  Minneapolis  is  called  the 
Bethel  Mission,  for  which  a  chapel  is  now 
building.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
350.  A.  H.  Nelson  is  superintendent. 
G.  A.  Hagstrom  is  superintendent  of  the 
Mission  school. 

Elim  Swedish  Baptist  Church  was  or- 
ganized February  24th,  1888,  with  55 
members,  who  came  fi-om  the  First  Swe- 
dish Baptist  Church.  It  grew  out  of  a 
Mission  Sunday  school  established  some- 
what earlier  in  East  Minneapolis.  The 
church  held  its  services  at  first  in  a  hall, 
on  the  comer  of  Harrison  street  and 
Twenty-second  avenue  northeast.  In 
July  1888,  it  took  possession  of  its  own 
chapel,  on  the  corner  of  Jackson  street 
and  Twentieth  avenue  northeast.  The 
building  cost  about  $1,000,  and  the  two 
lots,  $2,500.  The  membership  is  97. 
The  Sunday  school  has  80  members,  and 
David  Hernlund  is  superintendent.  Rev. 
Petrus  Ostrom  entered  upon  his  duties, 
June  1st,  1888.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
C:  A.  Sandvall,  who  is  still  in  charge. 

The  First  Norwegian  and  Danish 
Baptist  Church  held  services  in  a  build- 
ing, erected  in  1880,  on  the  corner  of 
Thirteenth  avenue  and  Seventh  street 
south,  until  April,  1891,  when  a  new  ed- 
ifice with  400  sittings  was  dedicated  on 
the  same  site.    Rev.  Iver  Larsen  is  pas- 


tor and  Charles  Larsen  is  Sunday  school 
superintendent.  There  are  125 members. 

The  First  German  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  in  March,  1885,  with  30 
members.  The  first  pastor.  Rev.  F.  A. 
Petereit,  began  his  work  early  in  1884, 
and  served  until  January,  1886.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  Rev.  J.  Albert, 
the  present  pastor,  entered  upon  his 
charge.  The  chapel  stands  on  Twentieth 
avenue  north,  above  Lyndale  avenue. 
It  was  built  for  a  Sunday  school,  by  W. 
W.  Huntington,  and  presented  to  the 
Fourth  Baptist  Church.  In  1885  it  was 
bought  for  $5,000,  half  of  which  sum, 
was  given  by  the  First  and  Fourth  Bap- 
tist churches.  The  present  value  of  the 
church  property  is  about  $9,000.  The 
number  of  members  is  74.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  60,  with  F.  Brasler  for 
superintendent.  The  trustees  are  John 
Siemers,  Charles  Werrett,  and  F.  D. 
Praesler.  There  is  a  Young  Peoples'  So- 
ciety, with  24  members. 

Bethesda  (colored)  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  July  27th,  1889,  with  25 
members.  At  first,  services  were  held  at 
505^  Washington  avenue  south.  A  new 
chapel,  on  Eighth  street  south  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  avenues,  was  ded- 
icated January  31st,  1892,  with  ad- 
dresses by  Hon.  Isaac  Atwater,  Hon. 
George  A.  Pillsbury,  J.  B.  Bassett,  John 
Day  Smith  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Geistvveit. 
The  main  auditorium  will  seat  400. 
This  is  the  first  church  building  for  col- 
ored Baptists  in  the  city.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Dunjee  is  pastor  and  Jasper  Gibbs  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school.  There 
are  56  members. 

City  Temple  Baptist  Church  is  loca- 
ted at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  avenue 
south  and  Sixth  street.  Rev.  O.  A. 
Weenolsonis  pastor,  and  James  A.  Camp, 
superintendent.  This  church  has  gTown 
out  of  a  missionary  enterprise  conducted 
bv  Mr.  Weenolson. 
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Baptist  City  Missions.  The  Baptist 
Churches  carry  on  union  citymissionary 
work  in  co-operation,  under  the  name  of 
the  Baptist  Union;  J.  A.  Hoblit  is  presi- 
dent and  Carey  Emerson,  secretary. 

The  Tabernacle  Mission  was  organ- 
ized in  1884.  Rooms  were  secured  at  the 
comer  of  Riverside  and  Twenty-fourth 
avenues  south,  where  gospel  meetings, 
Sunday  school,  and  an  Industrial  school 
were  held.  The  main  work  lay  in  the 
Sunday  school,  which  at  first,  numbered 
about  75,  but  increased  so  that  larger 
quarters  were  soon  needed.  These  were 
secured  on  the  opposite 
building.  The  policy 
was  to  make  the 
rooms  attractive,  by 
means  of  plenty  of 
light,  both  by  day  and 
night,  decorated  walls, 
pictures,  flowering 
plants,  singing  birds, 
good  heat,  and  venti- 
lation, thus  making 
the  most  inviting  spot 
in  that  part  of  the  city 
for  many  whose  homes 
were  far  less  pleasant. 
As  still  more  room  was 
wanted,  a  fine  lot  was 
secured  on  the  comer  nBTtiRSDA  ico 

of  Twenty-third   ave-  *^"'^ 

nue  and  Eighth  Street  south,  facing 
Murphy  Park.  Here  a  brick  building 
was  erected,  costing  $12,000,  in  which, 
besides  the  main  chapel,  were  eleven 
smaller  rooms  for  a  free  dispensary, 
library,  reading  room,  study,  infant  and 
other  classes,  and  accommodating 
about  900  children.  The  whole  work 
was  organized  for  most  effective  service, 
and  was  manned  largclj'  by  teachers 
from  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  ci£y. 
The  outgrowth  of  this  mission  is  the 
present  Tabernacle  Church,  organized 
October  1st,  1889. 


The  Emerson  Avenue  Mission  is  lo- 
cated at  910  Emerson  avenue  north,  and 
has  Sunday  school  and  gospel  meetings. 
The  enrollment  is  nearly  200  with  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  149.  C.  J.  Rock- 
wood  is  superintendent.  There  is  occa- 
sional preaching.  Several  members  of 
the  Sunday  school  have  joined  the  Bap- 
tist churches.  The  support  of  the  school 
costs  from  $250  to  $300  a  year.  The 
school  raises  about  $75.  A  new  chapel 
is  needed  and  will  probably  be  built  soon 
by  the  Baptist  Union. 

The  Bethel  Mission  (Swedish)  is  a 
Sunday  school  with  Industrial  school, 
and  is  located  on 
Twenty-ninth  avenue 
near  Twenty-sixth 
street  south,  J.  W. 
Strandberg  is  superin- 
tendent. 

Chicago  Avenue  Mis- 
sion is  located  at  the 
comer  of  Chicago  ave- 
nue and  Thirty -third 
street.  E.  R.  McKin- 
ney  is  pastor,  and  C, 
I    *  ■  L.  Bonner    Sunday 

iy^?,  school  superintendent. 

- -J  *" Memorial  Mission  is 

a  Sunday  school,  on  the 
isBD)  KAPTiar  corner   of  Thirty -sec- 

'^"'  ond  avenue  north  and 

Second  street.     F.  S.  Abernethy  is  super- 
intendent. 

Dane-Norwegian  Mission,  located  at 
2632  Thirteenth  avenue  south,  has  J.  M. 
Nelson  for  superintendent. 

Bethany  Mission,  on  the  corner  of 
Russell  and  Thirtieth  avenues  north,  has 
for  superintendent  J.  C.  Langvay, 

Free  Baptist.  The  First  Free  Baptist 
interest  in  Minnesota  was  the  planting 
of  a  church  of  17  members,  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  1854.  It  was  moved 
across  the  river,  when  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation set  that  way,  and  a  substantial 
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brick  edifice  was  built,  on  Washington 
avenue,  near  First  avenue  north.  About 
1871  the  old  building  was  sold,  and  a 
new  house  of  worship,  at  the  comer  of 
First  avenue  south  and  Seventh  street, 
was  built  and  dedicated  without  debt. 
This  property  was  sold  in  1890,  and  on 
June  28th,  1891,  the  present  house  of 
worship  was  dedicatetl,  with  a  sermon 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  F.  L.  Hayes.  It  is 
built  of  brownstone 
and  cost  $53,379.92 
The  building  stands 
on  the  comer  of  Nic- 
ollet avenue  and  Fif- 
teenth street.  The 
main  audience  room 
with  lecture  room 
adjacent  and  gal- 
lery, will  seat  1,000. 
The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.Chas.  G.  Ames. 
He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hay  den. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Williams, 
Rev.  R.  W.  Bryant. 
Rev.  H.  N.  Herrick, 
who  remained  from 
1866  to  1871;  Rev. 
C.  Payne,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Davis,  Rev,  A.  A. 
Smith,  who  served 
from  1879  to  1884; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Jordan, 
Rev.J.  J.  Hall,  Rev. 
G.  A.  Burgess,  and 
the  present  pastor, 
Rev,  Francis  L.  Hayes.  The  church 
numbers  200  memljers.  A  pajwr  called 
The  Church  Helper  is  edited  by  the  pas- 
tor and  published  monthly,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  church. 

Stevens  Avenue  Free  Baptist  Church 
was  organizetl  in  1855,  with  18  mem- 
bers. The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  A.  A. 
Smith,  who  remained  until  1887.  The 
church  has  150  members.     Rev.  H.  S. 


Roblee  was  his  successor.  The  church 
building,  which  stands  on  the  comer 
of  Stevens  avenue  and  East  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  was  erected  in  1883. 

CATHOLIC. 

The  names,  St.  Anthony  and  Henne- 
pin, force  themselves  upon  the  mind  of 
the  historian,  who  investigates  the  earli- 
est Catholic  annals  of  Minneapolis. 
These  names  carry  us  back  to  the  year 
1680,  when  Father 
Hennepin,  a  Fran- 
ciscan priest,  gave 
to  the  roaring  cata- 
racts of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  name  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua. 
"Louis  Hennepin 
was  the  first  to 
stand  upon  Pilot 
Knob,  and  drink  in 
the  Eden-likebeauty 
of  all  the  eye  could 
scan ;  the  first  to  lis- 
ten to  our  far-famed 
cataract, and  to  gaze 
with  admiration  on 
its  radiant  bow, 
while  his  soul  ex- 
panded amid  such 
glowing  scenes.  He 
left  the  mark  of  his 
enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  his  church 
on  everything  he 
touched."'  The 
early  travelers  des- 
cribe these  falls,  and  the  surrounding 
country  in  glowing  terms.  "  Long  be- 
fore coming  in  sight  of  the  grand  scene, 
the  ear  is  greeted  by  the  deep,  solemn 
roar,  that  truly  resembles  the  sound  of 
many  waters.  It  seems  indeed  as  though 
some  mighty  strife  were  going  on,  amid 
the  elements  of  nature.  A  strong  and 
irresistable  feeling  steals  over  the  senses, 
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a  feeling  that  awakens  a  spirit  of  admi- 
ration for  the  Almighty's  hamliwork. 
The  falls  at  length  burst  upon  the  en- 
raptured  view, — the  noble  Falls  of  St, 
Anthony,  "t 

For  150  years  after  the  discovery  and 
namingof  the  Falls  by  Father  Hennepin, 
religion  and  civilization  utterly  failed  to 
gain  a  permanent  footing  in  that  far- 
famed  Eden  of  the  Northwest,  bearing 


land  where  now  stands  the  church  and 
other  buildings  of  St.  Anthonyof  Padua, 
and  in  184-9  commenced  the  frame  build- 
ing,6rstasedasa  church.  Father  Ledon, 
the  first  resident  pastor,  took  charge  of 
that  congregation  in  the  year  1851.  He 
was  a  native  of  France.  He  completed 
his  studies  in  the  diocesan  seminary  of 
Belle.  At  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Loras, 
of  Dubuque,  he  left  his  flourishing  pas- 


the  name  of  St  \  tho  j  The  p  escnt 
growth  of  c<  tl  ol  t  must  tr  e  or 
gin  to  the  year  183(1,  when  St.  Anthony 
was  included  in  thedioceseof  Archbishop 
Henny  of  Milwaukee,  who  sent  Father 
Galtier  to  visit  the  place  as  a  missionary. 
Two  years  later  Father  Ravoux.then 
stationed    at    Mendota,   purchased   the 


tor^te  tl  e  d  o  e  e  of  Belle,  to  devote 
tl  e  iKSt  c  erg  es  of  his  vigorous  man- 
hood to  the  vast  and  arduous  mission- 
ary field,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley, 
His  missionary  field  extended  along 
that  valley  from  Lake  City  to  St.  Cloud, 
embracing  among  many  minor  stations, 
the  congregations  of  Red  Wing,  Osseo, 
Anoka,  Dayton,  Etc.   Father  T.*don  was 
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noted  for  his  scholarly  erudition,  for  his 
apostolic  zeal  and  exemplary  piety.  He 
was  far-famed  as  a  spiritual  advisor,  and 
esteemed  by  all  as  the  model  priest  and 
apostle.  In  the  3'ear  1855,  he  left  St. 
Anthony  for  St.  Paul,  where  he  continued 
his  priestly  labors  until  his  return  to 
France.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  on 
his  return  to  France,  he  was  re-installed 
to  his  first  pastorate. 

In  the  3'ear,  1855,  Father  Fayolle,  the 
college  companion  and  intimate  friend 
of  Father  Ledon  was  called  from  Little 
Cannady  to  take  charge  of  St.  Anthon3\ 
During  his  pastorate,  he  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  present  church  edifice,  a 
stone  building,  65x140  feet,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Ninth  avenue  north  and  Main 
street.  East  Division.  In  the  3'ear  1860, 
the  accumulated  burdens  of  his  difficult 
charge,  proved  too  much  for  his  physical 
endurance,  rendering  him  incapable  of 
further  missionary  labors. 

In  the  year  1860,  Father  John  Mc- 
Dermott  arrived  and  remained  in  charge 
of  St.  Anthony  until  1866,  completing 
the  church  and  building  a  school  house, 
and  establishing  the  first  parochial 
school  in  the  city. 

Rev.  F.  Tissot,  the  successor  of  Fath- 
er McDermott,  is  a  native  of  France.  In 
the  year  1854,  he,  in  company  with  sev- 
en youthful  aspirants  to  an  apostolic  life 
in  the  American  Missions,  came  to  this 
countrv,  at  the  invitation  of  Father 
Ravoux,  the  diocesan  administrator  of 
St.  Paul.  He  completed  his  theological 
studies  at  the  Lazarist  Seminarv  at  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Barrens,  near  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  In  the  3'ear  1858,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Smith,  of  Dubuque,  la.,  ordained  him 
priest  for  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul.  Imme- 
diately after  his  ordination  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  24  missions,  included  in  the 
extensive  territory  of  Wabasha,  Good- 
hue  and  Dakota  Counties.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  imagination  to  realize  at  this  dis- 


tant date  the  untold  hardships  of  the 
pioneer  priest,  in  the  bleak  prairies  of 
the  northwestern  wilds.  For  eight  long 
years  Father  Tissot,  labored  perse ver- 
ingly  and  faithfully,  among  the  stray 
Catholics  in  that  vast  district,  founding 
new  congregations,  building  churches 
and  schools,  instructing  children  and 
adults  for  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments, winning  numerous  converts  to 
the  faith  and  speeding  to  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  to  administer  the  last 
consolations  of  religion.  For  all  emer- 
gencies the  young  Levite  proved  equal 
to  his  obligations.  The  fame  of  his  piet}' 
and  profound  learning,  of  his  never- 
flinching  fidelity  and  apostolic  zeal,  soon 
found  itswa3'tothe  Propaganda.  Rome 
offered  him  the  mitre,  but  the  saintly 
priest  prevailed  upon  Rome  to  alter  that 
choice,  preferring  to  lead  the  life  of  the 
humble  missionary'.  In  November,  1866, 
Father  Tissot  was  put  in  charge  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua. 

In  the  same  3^ear  he  began  the  erect- 
ion of  an  elegant  and  substantial  par- 
sonage. Heenlarged  the  parochial  school 
to  accommodate  350  scholars.  For  two 
years  he  remained  sole  pastor  of  East 
and  West  Minneapolis.  In  the  3'ear 
1868,  the  Catholics  numbered  500  fami- 
lies. In  the  same  year  Father  James 
McGolrick,the  present  bishop  of  Duluth, 
came  to  Minneapolis  and  immediately 
began  the  organization,  of  a  congre- 
gation in  the  West  Division  of  this 
city.  The  cause  of  catholicity'  grew 
and  prospered  under  the  blessed  la- 
bors of  these  men  of  God.  The 
parishes  of  St.  Anthony  and  of  tlie  Im- 
maculate Conception,  must  refer  their 
present  flourishing  condition,  to  the  en- 
ergetic labors,  the  indomitable  zeal,  the 
rare  spiritual  and  mental  endowments, 
and  the  able  financiering  abilities  of 
Fathers  Tissot  and  McCfohick. 

The\^  worked   with   the  people,   and 
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for  the  people,  thus  gaining  their  nev- 
er-wavering confidence  and  support. 
Father  McGolrick  was  identified  with 
every  public  movement  and  improvement 
of  the  city  at  large.  Religion,  science 
and  public  weal,  found  in  him  an  able  ad- 
vocate, ever  ready  to  lend  the  powerful 
influence  of  his  voice  and  pen,  to  further 
the  best  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
his  fellow  men.  He  loved  man  for  God's 
sake,  irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality. 
As  in  the  case  of  Father  Tissot,the  fame 
of  his  rare  ability  reached  the  Propa- 
ganda. Rome  offered  him  the  mitre,  but 
would  not  listen  to  a  refusal.  Father 
J.  McGolrick  is  now  the  much  revered 
Bishop  of  Duluth. 

In  the  year  1888,  Rev.  Father  Tissot, 
resigned  his  pastorate  and  retired  to  the 
Dominician  convent,  at  Twenty-fourth 
street  and  Eighteenth  avenue,  South  Min- 
neax^olis.  There  he  lives  a  comparatively 
quiet  and  uneventful  life,  spending  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  prosecution  of  his  fa- 
vorite scientific  and  literary'  studies.  He 
is  a  master  of  the  European  languages ; 
a  profound  historian,  philosopher  and 
theologian.  But  above  all,  he  is  esteemed 
as  a  spiritual  director.  Day  by  day,  his 
numerous  friends  resort  to  the  convent 
to  receive  the  spiritual  advice  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Reverand  Father. 

Rev.  James  O'Riely  is  the  present  pas- 
tor of  St.  Anthonv. 

Holy  Rosary  Church,  under  charge  of 
the  Dominican  Fathers,  was  founded  in 
the  beginning  of  1878.  Towards  the 
close  of  1877,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Thomas  L. 
Grace,  D.D.,  of  the  Order  St.  Dominic,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland, D. 
D.,CoadjutorBishop,of  St.  Paul,  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Verv  Rev. 
Stephen  Byrne,  Provincial  of  the  Order, 
inviting  the  Dominican  T'^athers  to  ac- 
cept a  congregation  and  establish  a 
house  of  their  order  in  South  Minneapo- 
lis.    Father  Byrne,  who  was  an  ardent 


admirer  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  an 
able  advocate  of  Western  immigration, 
at  once  obtained  the  necessary  permis- 
sion from  the  Master  General  of  his 
Order,  and  in  the  following  month  of 
May,  1878,  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Powers, 
O.  P.,  of  Washington  City, was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  establishment 
in  Alinneapolis.  Father  Power,  who  was 
a  thorough  business  man,  as  well  as  a 
faithful  pastor,  commenced  at  once  the 
arduous  labors  of  his  new  charge  in 
South  Minneapolis,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  an  extensive  prairie  with  compara- 
tivelv  few  residenters  of  anv  denomina- 
tion .  He  purchased  two  and  one-half  lots 
on  Fifth  street  and  Nineteenth  avenue, 
165x166  feet,  and  moved  thereon  an  old 
church  building  which  he  purchased  from 
a  Scandinavian  congregation,  who  were 
building  a  new  and  larger  edifice  for  their 
religious  services.  In  this  unpretentious 
building  the  present  Holy  Rosary  con- 
gregation was  organized  in  the  summer 
of  1878.  At  once  it  became  apparent 
that  larger  accommodations  were  nec- 
essary, and  in  Jul3',  the  same  year,  a 
new  frame  church,  125x50  feet,  was  com- 
menced, and  was  dedicated  three  months 
later  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Grace  oflSciating  and 
Very  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne  preaching  the 
sermon.  Besides  Father  Powers  the  fol- 
lowing clergymen  of  the  same  Order  were 
connected  with  Holy  Rosary  Church, 
namely:  Rev.  J.  P.  Turner,  J.  A.  M. 
Daly,  J.  S.  Collins  and  C.  V.  Metzger. 
These  fathers  worked  most  assiduously 
throughout  the  state  of  Minnesota  and 
the  entire  Northwest  on  missionary  la- 
bors, investing  their  hard  earned  income 
in  the  new  foundation  of  their  order  in 
South  Minneapolis.  So  successful  were 
they  in  their  labors  that  they  felt  justi- 
fied in  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
convent  on  June  22nd,  1879,  less  than  a 
year  after  their  church  had  been  opened 
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for  services.  This  convent  was  pushed 
forward  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and 
was  fit  for  occupation  in  the  following 
November.  It  is  an  elegant  substan- 
tial stone  and  brick  building,  45  feet  in 
front  by  95  feet  deep,  and  is  at  present 
(1892)  used  as  a  school.  In  September, 
1879,  the  Fathers  secured  the  services  of 
six  Dominican  Sisters  from  Sinsiniawa 
Mound  Academy,  Wisconsin,  who  opened 
a  school  in  the  original  church,  which 
was  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  This 
school  became  so  popular  that  steps 
were  taken  to  erect  a  suitable  build- 
ing. Property  was  secured  on  Sixth 
street,  plans  were  drawn  and  even  a 
foundation  laid  for  an  elegant  build- 
ing, but  subsequent  developments,  as 
we  shall  see  later  on,  caused  the  Fath- 
ers to  change  their  plans,  and  this  build- 
ing was  never  completed.  Father  Pow- 
er's term  of  oflSce,  as  regulated  by  the 
constitution  of  his  Order,  expired  in  the 
year  of  1881,  and  Rev.  James  Dominic 
Hoban,  then  pastor  of  the  Dominican 
Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  selected  to 
succeed  him.  Father  Hoban 's  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  Holy  Rosary 
Church,  whilst  conservative,  was  emin- 
ently successful,  and  when  he  completed 
his  term  he  left  many  warm  friends 
and  devoted  admirers,  both  Catholic 
and  protestant.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Daly  in  September,  1884. 
Father  Daly's  adminstrati on  was  signal- 
ized by  wonderful  increase  in  scholars 
and  school  accommodations  for  the  rap- 
idly increasing  congregation.  He  was 
abl}'  assisted  during  his  term  of  office  by 
the  Ver^'Rev.  Stephen  B\'rne,  Thomas  L. 
Power,  C.  A.  Splinter,  D.  R.  Towle,  J.  D. 
Rush  and  H.  A.  Brewer,  who  divided 
their  time  between  parochial  duty  and 
hard  missionary  labor  throughout  the 
entire  Northwest,  from  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory to  the  very  heart  of  the  British 
Dominions,    and    from    the    Ohio    line 


to  the  Pacific  coast.  Few  pastors  ac- 
customed to  the  convenience  of  large 
cities,  sumptuous  churches  and  fash- 
ionable congregations,  can  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  labors  and  hardships 
undergone  in  those  j^ears  by  this  he- 
roic band  of  Dominican  missionaries. 
Father  Dal}'  was  succeeded  in  March, 
1886,  by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Dinahan, 
who  had  then  completed  his  term  of  of- 
fice as  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  the  former  home  of 
Archbishop  Grace,  a  church,  which  we 
might  mention  in  passing,  had  suf- 
fered fearfully  during  the  terrible  yellow 
fever  epidemics  in  that  city,  nine  of  its 
able  clergymen  having  died  of  that  aw- 
ful scourge  in  three  years.  Father  Dina- 
han was  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts, 
During  his  term  of  oflSce,  from  1886 
to  1889,  he  accomplished  more  than  the 
ordinary  pastor  does  in  a  whole  life-time. 
Entering  upon  his  duties  he  saw  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  building  a  larger 
church  and  locating  it  at  a  more  central 
position  in  the  parish.  Accordingly  he 
purchased  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Holy  Rosary  church  and  convent,  on 
Eighteenth  avenue  and  Twenty-fourth 
street  south,  and  without  delav  com- 
menced  the  erection  of  those  two  ele- 
gant master-pieces  of  architecture,  that 
are  a  credit  to  our  city.  The  convent, 
which  is  headquarters  for  the  Dominican 
Order  in  the  Northw^est,  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial four  story  structure  60x80  feet, 
finished  throughout  in  the  most  ap- 
proved workman-like  manner,  with  all 
modem  improvements.  The  new  church 
is  generally  considered  the  best  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  the  West,  and  the 
largest  in  the  Twin  Cities.  The  church 
is  a  cruciform  building  of  Gothic  style, 
196  feet  long  b3'  107  wide  in  tran- 
septs and  80  feet  in  nave,w^ith  ceiling  14 
feet  high  in  basement,  and  42  in  the  up- 
per church.    The  seating  capacty  of  the 
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basement  is  2,000,  and  the  auditorium 
of  the  upper  church  is  1,800  in  pews,  with 
room  for  a  total  of  2,200,  including  gal- 
lery. The  basement  and  auditorium  ca- 
pacity being  4,200.  The  stained  glass 
windows  are  gems  of  beauty  and  design. 
The  altars,  pulpit,  pews  and  gener- 
al finish  are  of  most  exquisite  design 
and  of  superior  workmanship.  The 
walls  are  of  Kettle  River  sandstone, 
w^ell  known  for  its  durability  and  its 
fire  proof  qualities.  The  s\'mmetrical 
proportions  and  imposing  solidity  of 
the  building  with  its  lofty  towers  make 
it  one  of  the  most  admired  buildings 
in  our  citv.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
church  and  convent,  including  grounds, 
was  $204,000.  The  new  Holy  Rosary 
church  was  dedicated  December  9,  1888. 
Father  Dinahan's  term  of  office  expired 
in  the  following  Ma\\  Rev.  J.  P. 
Turner,  of  New  York,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him,  but  on  account  of  delicate 
health  and  the  arduous  labors  and 
heavy  financial  burdens  resting  on  the 
place,  he  resigned  his  office  the  follow- 
ing ]\\\y.  Father  Turner  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer,  of  Lou- 
isville,  Ky.,  who  took  charge  of  Holy 
Rbsar}"^  Church  September  1st,  1889. 

Very  Rev.  Raymond  M.  Bloomer,  O. 
P.,  was  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Decera- 
l)er,  9th,  1854.  He  received  his  collegiate 
education  at  the  Dominican  College  of 
St.  Joseph's,  near  Somerset,  Perry  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.  In  the  year  1874  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Dominican  Order.  Five 
years  later  he  was  ordained  priest.  As 
a  student  he  gave  evidence  of  remark- 
able mental  parts.  The  ablest  Domini- 
can professors  in  theology  and  philoso- 
ph^'  were  his  teachers.  Ever  since  his 
ordination  he  has  held  important  offices 
of  trust  and  honor  in  the  various  Do- 
minican congregations  of  Zanesville  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.    In  September,  1889, 


he  was  elected  prior  for  Holy  Rosary 
Convent  of  South  Minneapolis.  As  in 
other  cities,  so  in  Minneapolis,  has  he 
won  the  good  will,  the  esteem  and  un- 
qualified admiration  of  all  people,  irre- 
spective of  creed  or  nationality;  by  his 
winning  address;  by  his  genial  and  affa- 
ble disposition;  and  by  his  rare,  busi- 
ness and  pastoral  abilities.  His  large 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers  embraces 
the  clergy  and  the  people,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  laborer  and  the  man  of 
business.  In  February,  1892,  he  went 
to  Kentucky  to  attend  a  business  chap- 
ter of  the  United  States  Province  of  the 
order.  In  the  caucus  for  the  election  of 
a  new  provincial  for  the  United  States, 
Very  Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer,  O.  P.,  was 
favorabW  mentioned  by  many  of  the 
fathers  composing  that  chapter.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  favorable  candidate  for 
the  new  provincialship. 

The  annual  report  of  the  years  1898- 
*91-'92  show  a  phenominal  development 
of  Hol3^  Rosary  Parish,  a  proof  of  the 
rare  pastoral  abilities  of  the  Very  R.  M. 
Bloomer,  O.  P.  He  is  naturally  endowed 
with  the  happiest  qualifications  of  the 
popular  organizer,  all  his  undertakings 
w^ear  the  magicof  popularity  and  receive 
the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  support 
of  his  numerous  congregation.  The  four 
church  societies  proper  to  the  Dominican 
congregations,  namely,  the  Holy  Name 
Society,  for  men,  young  and  old;  the 
Altar  Society,  for  the  married  ladies; 
the  Young  Ladies*  Sodality  and  the  St. 
Thomas  Sodality  for  boys  and  girls,  are 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  having 
trippled  their  membership  within  the 
past  two  years.  The  Sunday  school, 
numbering  800  children,  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Very  Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer. 
He  has  a  staff  of  75  able  Sunday  school 
teachers.  The  Rev.  Pastor  devotes  great 
attention  and  untiring  zeal  to  the  artis- 
tic features  of  divine  service.    The  beau- 
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tiful  sanctuary  of  Holy  Rosary  church 
displays  to  a  nicity  the  rich  and  attrac- 
tive cermonial  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  surplused  choir  of  100  altar  boys  is 
an  attractive  feature,  not  less  charming 
than  the  children's  choir  of  300  voices, 
who  have  their  service  of  song  every 
Sunday  at  9  a.  m.  The  rosary  proces- 
sion of  these  300  children,  bearing  the 
15  banners  on  which  are  represented  the 
15  raystries  of  the  rosary,  is  an  inspiring 
and  touching  ceremony  that  takes  place 
at  3:30  p.  m.  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month.  The  salaried  chior  of  75  voices, 
with  its  unrivaled  quartet,  ranks  fore- 
most among  the  musical  organizations 
of  the  great  Northwest.  But  the  crown- 
ing effort  of  the  Very  Rev.  Pastor  is  his 
erection  of  a  grand  four  story  stone  and 
brick  school  and  hall,  located  on  Eight- 
eenth avenue  between  Twenty-fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth  street.  South  Minneapolis. 
The  cut  of  the  school  here  given  easily 
convinces  the  reader  of  its  superior  ele- 
gance, size  and  beauty.  On  October  30, 
1890,  ground  was  broken  for  this  new 
edifice,  and  on  Sunday,  June  21st,  1891, 
the  Rt.Rev.  Archbishop,  of  St.  Paul,  laid 
the  corner-stone  with  imposing  ceremon- 
ies, Rt.  Rev.  A.Christi,  of  Ascension  Par- 
ish, preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon. 
The  fact  that  over  4,000  people  thronged 
to  witness  the  imposing  ceremony  is  a 
suflScient  evidence  that  the  Catholics  of 
the  entire  city  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
promising  educational  institution.  The 
size  of  the  building  is  135x128  feet,  has 
12  school  rooms,  averaging  32x57  feet 
with  a  ceiling  14  feet  high.  The  base- 
ment is  used  as  a  gymnasium,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  as  a  play-ground 
for  the  children.  The  fourth  floor,  with 
a  ceiling  18  feet  high,  is  one  large  hall, 
having  a  seating  capacity  of  2,000.  This 
hall  is  used  as  occasion  mav  demand  for 
parochial  assemblies,  societ}'  and  circle 
meetings,  concerts  and  extended  courses 


of  lectures  during  the  winter  months. 
It  is  the  largest  and  most  commodious 
hall  in  the  Twin  Cities  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  any  educational  institu- 
tion. On  each  floor  devoted  to  school 
purposes  there  is  a  corridor  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  building  14V^  feet  in 
width,  which  proves  a  great  safe-guard 
against  danger  of  fire,  and  if  occasion 
should  arise  will  give  ample  opportunity 
for  all  the  children  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  building  without  serious  acci- 
dent. The  tone  of  education  imparted 
in  Holy  Rosary  school  is  in  keeping  with 
the  solidity  and  elegance  of  the  new 
building.  The  highl3'  educated  ladies, 
who  have  charge  of  this  school,  are  in 
intimate  touch  and  harmony  with  the 
latest,  the  best  and  the  most  scientific 
method  of  education  in  vogue  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  All  teachers  are  grad- 
uates from  Sinsinawa  Mound,  Grant 
County,  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  best  insti- 
tutions in  the  world  of  betters,  enjoying 
the  most  laudatory  approbation  of  the 
Apierican  Episcopacy.  The  system  of  ob- 
ject teaching  and  that  of  conducting  ex- 
aminations combines  the  ripest  exper- 
ience of  the  various  public  school  sys- 
tems of  Pedagogy  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States.  Both  the  pastor  and  the  people 
of  Holy  Rosary  Parish  are  justly  proud 
of  their  excellent  school. 

The  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception is  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Byrne. 
The  building  stands  on  the  comer  of 
Third  street  and  Third  avenue  north. 
On  these  lots  a  small  frame  building  was 
erected  in  1869,  and  used  for  religious 
purposes  until  the  present  large  edifice 
was  completed  in  1872.  This  was  the 
first  Catholic  church  built  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  Father  James  McGol- 
rick  was  pastor  for  20  years.  He  was 
in  1889  appointed  Bishijp  of  Duhith. 
The  church  building  is  a  fine  structure  of 
stone,  and  near  it  stands  the  Cathoh'c 
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Association  Hall.abrick  building  erected 
in  1879-80.  Thelotsonwhich  the  church 
stands,  were  bought  by  Father  McDer. 
mott  in  1866,  and  a  school  house  was 
built  by  him,  and  was  afterwards  burned. 
St.  Boniface  (German)  has  a  large, 
frame  building,  on  the  comer  of  Second 
street    and    Seventh  avenue  northeast, 


to  the  church.  The  congregation,  with 
75  families  at  first,  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  Benedictories,  and  has  250  families, 
with  about 700  communicants.  Thefirst 
Benedictine  pastor  was  Rev.  Augustine 
Wirth,  The  present  pastor,  who  took 
charge  in  June,  1889,  is  Rev.  Placidus 
Wingerter,  0.  S.  B. 


erected  in  ISS-t,  with  sittings  for  800. 
Seats  are  rented.  It  has  a  parish  school 
in  a  building  near  the  church,  with  250 
scholars.  There  is  a  convent  belonging 
to  the  church.  The  Sisters  of  Christian 
Charity  have  charge  of  the  parochial 
school.     There  is  a  parsonage  adjacent 


St.  Steplien's  Parish  was  organized 
in  18H5.  It  used  at  first  for  public  ser- 
vices, a  small,  frame  building  on  Clin- 
ton avenue,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-fourth  streets.  The  parish  has 
grown  rapidly.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
new  church  edifice,  on  the  comer  of  Clin- 
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ton  avenue  and  East  Twenty-second 
street,  was  laid,  with  impressive  ceremo- 
nies, August  18th,  1889,  Archbishop 
Ireland  officiating.  The  building  has 
been  completed,  and  on  May  10th,  1891, 
was  consecrated  with  a  sermon  by  Arch- 
bishop Ireland.  It  is  built  of  brown 
stone,  and  finished  inside  in  red  oak.  It 
cost  about  $60,000.  The  congregation 
numbers  about  1,200. 

Notre  Dame de,Sourdes( French)  has  a 
church  edifice  on  Prince  street,  between 
Central  and  First  avenues.  Is  was  orig- 
inally the  house  of  worship  owned  by 
the  First  Universalist  Society  of  St.  An- 
thony; was  bought  by  the  Catholics,  en- 
larged and  first  used  by  them  in  July, 
1877.  It  has  seats  for  750.  The  pews 
are  rented.  The  property  is  valued  at 
$50,000.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  W. 
Brunelle.  After  him  came  Rev.  L.  Chau- 
donnett.  Rev.  P.S.  Dagnault.  The  pres- 
ent pastor  is  Rev.  J.  A.  Soumis.  The 
congregation  is  French  and  number^ 
350  families,  with  2,200  communicants. 
The  church  has  a  convent,  on  the  comer 
of  Sixth  avenue  northeast  and  Fifth 
street,  with  a  building  worth  $12,000, 
and  a  parish  school  with  285  children. 

Church  of  St.  Elizabeth.  In  1876,  a 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  was  organized  for 
the  German  speaking  Catholics  in  South 
Minneapolis.  Rev.  A.  Kuisle,  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church,  attended  to  their  spirit- 
ual needs.  This  society  purchased  lots 
for  a  school  house,  on  the  corner  of  Sev- 
enteenth avenue  and  Eighth  street  south, 
for  $1,100.  In  1883,  a  parish  was  organ- 
ized, with  a  resident  priest.  Rev.  Peter 
Joseph  Jeram  was  appointed  by  Bishop 
Grace,  first  pastor.  The  parish  was  in- 
corporated as  the  Church  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth with  directors  as  follows :  Thomas 
L.  Grace,  Augustin  Ravoux,  P.  J.  Jeram, 
Francis  Graf,  and  Joseph  Holscher.  Lots 
were  bought,  on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth 
avenue   and    Eighth   street   south,  for 


$11,000,  and  here  the  church  edifice  was 
built,  costing,  with  furnishings,  $13,000. 
In  September,  1884,  Rev.  P.J.  Jeram  was 
called  to  St.  Thomas'  Seminary,  and 
Rev.  Bernard  Sand meyer  the  present  pas- 
tor became  his  successor.  The  parish  has 
a  membership  of  200  families,  or  about 
1,000  communicants.  It  has  a  parochial 
school  with  150  pupils,  and  two  teach- 
ers. Sisters  of  Christian  Charity.  There 
are  four  societies  connected  with  the 
church,  viz :  St.  John's  Mutual  Aid  Soci- 
ety, Gesellen  Verim  for  young  men,  St. 
Elizabeth  Society  for  married  ladies,  and 
St.  Rosa  de  Lima  for  young  ladies.  Each 
of  these  has  about  40  members. 

St.  Joseph's  German  Catholic  Church 
has  a  new  house  of  worship  on  Fourth 
street,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
avenues  north.  The  comer-stone  was 
laid  in  June,  1887.  The  basement  was 
finished  in  1888,  and  was  used  for  relig- 
ious services  until  September,  1889,  when 
the  building  was  completed.  It  was  dedi- 
cated September  15th,  of  that  year,  with 
a  sermon  in  English,  by  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, and  in  German,  by  Rev.  Father 
Porte.  At  the  close  of  the  services,  127 
new  communicants  were  confirmed.  The 
church  is  built  of  white  brick  and  sand- 
stone, and  is  an  imposing  structure.  It 
will  accommodate  1,000  persons,  and 
has  cost  $50,000.  The  parish  now  has, 
besides  the  church  building,  a  hall  for- 
merly used  for  worship,  a  parsonage  and 
school,  and  four  lots,  reaching  across  the 
blockfrom  Fourth  to  Fifth  streets.  Rev. 
Andrew  Straub  is  pastor.  This  parish 
was  established  in  1875,  bv  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  put  in  charge  of  Father 
Stucken  Ramper.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  German  Catholic  parishes  in  the 
city. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Polish) 
has  150  members.  Rev.  James  J.  W. 
Pacholski  is  pastor.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1884,  and  stands  on  the  comer 
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of  Four  and  a  half  street  and  Seventeenth 
avenue  northeast. 

St.  Clotilde  Church  (French)  has  a 
church  edifice,  built  in  1887,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Lvndale  and  Eleventh  avenues 
north.  It  has  250  members.  Rev.  Eugem 
Martin  is  pastor. 

St.  Lawrence  Church  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Seventh  street  and  Twelfth  av- 
enue southeast.  Rev.  James  O'Reilly  is 
pastor. 

The  Greek  Catholic  Church  has  a 
church  building,  erected  in  1888,  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  street  and  Seventeenth 
avenue  northeast.  Rev.  A.  G.  Toth  is 
rector. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension  was  or- 
ganized as  a  parish  in  June,  1890.  It 
uses  a  temporary-  building  with  seats  for 
600,  on  the  corner  of  Eighteenth  and 
Brvant  avenues  north.  Rev.  Father 
Christie  is  pastor. 

FRIENDS. 

William  W.  Wales,  the  first ''  Friend  " 
to  settle  here,  came  to  St.  Anthony  in 
May,  1861.  The  first  meeting  of  F^riends 
in  Minneapolis  was  held  June  1st,  1854-. 
Regular  Sunda\^  services  commenced 
April  22d,  1855,  at  the  residence  of  Jo- 
seph H.  Canney.  A  meeting  house  was 
built  in  1860,  on  the  corner  of  Henne- 
pin avenue  and  Eighth  street,  and  first 
used  in  December  of  that  vear,  ASundav 
school  was  organized  at  the  same  time. 
The  mid-week  meeting  was  first  held  in 
June,  1861.  The  number  of  members  at 
first  was  about  20.  The  present  number 
is  111.  The  Sunday  school  numbers  50. 
A.  V.  Talbert  is  superintendent.  The 
ministers  are:  A.  Y.  Talbert, William  W. 
Wales,  Elwood  Hanson  and  Mrs.  Marj' 
T.  Meader.  The  meeting-house  will  seat 
400;  seats  are  free.  The  property  of  the 
Society  is  valued  at  $40,000.  Plans  are 
on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  lots  for  a  new 
house  of  worship. 

A  branch  of  the  original  **  Religious 


Society  of  Friends,''  called  the  Lake 
Street  Meeting,  was  formed,  with  31 
members,  in  South  Minneapolis,  March 
14th,  1886.  The  first  meetings  were  held 
in  Chestnut  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Nicol- 
let avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street.  A 
mission  with  a  Sunday  school,  had  been 
established  by  the  Friends  in  1883,  and 
a  chapel  built  for  this  mission,  on  the 
comer  of  Tenth  avenue  south  and  Twen- 
ty-fourth street.  This  chapel  was  moved 
in  1886  to  Stevens  avenue,  between 
Twenty -ninth  and  Lake  street,  and  is 
now  used  by  this  branch  society  for  re- 
ligious services.  It  will  seat  200;  seats 
are  free.  There  is  a  Sunday  school  with 
50  members.  Mr.  Worrall  is  superin- 
tendent. The  members  of  the  Societv 
are  90.  The  ministers  are:  James  P. 
Pinkham  and  Mrs.  Emma  F.CoflSn.  The 
elders  of  both  Societies  are:  A.H.  Lind- 
ley,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  William  Pettit, 
William  Dewxes,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Lindley, 
Mrs.  Emily  D.  Brown,  Mrs.  Abby  G. 
Mendenhall,  Mrs.  P.  H.  McMillan,  Mrs. 
Ruths.  Worrall  and  Miss  Mary  Penrose. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

The  first  Universalist  Societv  in  Min- 
nesota  was  that  of  St.  Anthony,  w^hich 
was  organized  near  the  close  of  1855, 
with  ^rbout  50  adherents.  Earlier  than 
this  there  had  been  preaching  in  St.  An- 
thonv  bv  Universalist  ministers.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  Central  Hall,  on 
the  corner  of  Central  avenue  and  Main 
street.  Rev.  Seth  Barnes,  who  came  to 
St.  Anthony  in  June  1855,  was  the.  first 
settled  pastor.  He  has  been  called  the 
apostle  of  Universalism  in  Minnesota. 
He  remained  in  charge  until  1866,  except 
for  two  years,  during  which  he  was  dis- 
abled bvill  health.  In  that  interval  Rev. 
W.  W.  King  served  as  pastor.  Mr. 
Barnes  died  suddenly  August  12th,  1866. 
Other  ministers  were:  Rev. David  Clark, 
Rev. Herman  Bisbee  and  Rev. W.H.Har- 
rington.    In  1859  the  Society  built  a 
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stone  church  on  Prince  street,  overlook- 
ing the  Falls.  The  vestry  was  used  for 
religious  services  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  The  building  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  1858,  Its  cost,  with  furnish- 
ings was  $20,000.  It  was,  considered, 
at  that  time,  the  best  church  building  in 
Minnesota.  In  1869,  the  Society  was 
disbanded  and  never  re-organized.  The 
building  and  lot  were  sold  to  the  French 


called.  He  served  as  pastor  for  two 
years.  Rev.  L.  G.  Powers  followed,  and 
remained  until  Januarj',  1889.  Rev.  S. 
W.  Sample  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  entered  upon  his  work 
in  July,  1889.  The  original  church  build- 
ing, which  cost  $8,500,  was  enlarged  in 
1888,  to  more  than  double  its  former 
size,  with  Sunday  school  rooms  and 
church  parlors,    at    the   cost  of  about 


Catholics,  who  have  enlarged  it  and  are 
still  using  it. 

All  Souls  Church, at  first  named,  The 
Second  l^niversalist  Parish,  of  Minne- 
apolis, was  organized  in  1884-.  Early 
in  1883  a  church  edifice  was  built, 
on  Eighth  avenue,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  streets  southeast.  Dr.  J.  H.  Tut- 
tle,  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
preached  Sunday  afternoons,  until  April, 
1884,  when    Rev.   L.  W.  Boynton  was 


$27,000.  Thenumbcr  of  members  is225, 
and  aboutlSO  in  the  Sunday  school.  The 
auxiliary  societies  arc,  a  Ladies'  .\n]  So- 
ciety and  a  young  people's  association, 
known  as  St.  Christo])hcr'sGui!d,  organ- 
ized for  practical  helpfuhiess.  The  creed 
of  the  church  is.  Love  to  (lod  and  .Man. 

The  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Tuttle,  for  twenty-five  years  pastor 
of  this  church,  furnishes  the  following 
sketch  of  its  history. 
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A  small  number  of  Universalist  fami- 
lies, some  of  whom  had  moved  from 
the  East  Side,  then  St.  Anthony,  and 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  Societ3^ 
there,  had  held  irregular  meetings  in 
Minneapolis,  securing  only  occasional 
preachers. 

The  first  attempt  at  organization  was 
made  at  what  w^as  called  the  Cataract 
House,  on  the  comer  of  South  Washing- 
ton and  Sixth  streets,  October  24th, 
1859.  W.  D.  Washburn  was  appointed 
chairman,  and  Richard Strout,  secretary. 
The  following  were  officers  and  trustees: 
William  D.  Garland,  F.  R.  E.  ComelK 
Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  W.  D.  Wash- 
burn. 

The  Society-  was  small,  it  had  no 
church  to  worship  in,  and  not  being  able 
to  secure  a  pastor,  its  progress  was  slow 
untiltheWinterof  1884,  when  it  received 
new  life  and  courage  through  the  preach- 
ing of  Adolphus  Skinner,  I).  D.,of  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Skinner  was  a  partial  invalid, 
and  like  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bushnell, 
whose  published  letters  did  so  much  to 
bring  the  towns  at  the  Falls  into  notice, 
came  here  to  spend  a  few  months  for  the 
benefit  of  the  climate.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  theologians  and  speak- 
ers in  the  denomination,  and  hence  his 
fame  and  eloquence  drew  large  congre- 
gations. Meetings  were  held  in  Wood- 
man Hall,  on  the  spot  where  the  Morton 
block  stands.  The  congregation  at  once 
experienced  a  deep  religious  awakening, 
and  showed  a  renewed  zeal.  A  re-organ- 
ization was  effected.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  Geo.  W.  Chowen,  Do- 
rilus  Morrison,  Harrison  Williams,  Geo. 
Dillingham,  E.  A.  Vezie,  trustees;  Will- 
iam B.CornelljClerk,  and  Geo.W.  Chowen, 
treasurer.  Dorihis  Morrison  was  chos- 
en chairmen  of  the  board,  which  position 
he  has  held  up  to  this  time,  1889. 

The  records  of  the  Society  during  these 
years  are  very  meagre,  and  it  is  presumed 


that  little  occurred  of  importance  in  its 
business  affairs,  beyond  the  annual  meet- 
ings, and  the  election  of  officers.  A  Sun- 
day school  was  formed  before,  or  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Skinner's  advent,  under  the 
chargeof  J.S.  Fall. 

The  spiritual  power  of  Dr.  Skinner's 
preaching  increased  the  desire  among  his 
hearers  to  have  a  church  organization 
also,  and  to  observe  the  holy  rites  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Hence 
a  church  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  societ3\  Thomas  H.  Perkins 
and  Harrison  Williams  were  made  stew- 
ards, or  deacons. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Skinner's  too  brief 
visit  and  labors,  during  which  period  the 
society  and  church  prospered  greatly. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes,  a  young  man,  and  grad- 
uate of  the  theological  school  at  Canton, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  was  called  as 
the  first-settler  pastor.  His  ministry  was 
short  but  successful.  The  Church  grew 
in  numbers  and  influence. 

The  next  settled  pastor,  who  has  re- 
mained as  such  to  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  23  years,  outranking  in  his 
time  of  pastorate,  by  more  than  half 
this  period,  any  other  clergyman  in  the 
city,  w^as  Rev.  James  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D. 
He  had  been  settled  several  years,  over 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  in  Chicago, 
and  came  here  at  a  unanimous  call  of  the 
Church,  the  first  week  in  July,  1866. 

The  first  church  building  erected  by 
this  Society,  was  located  on  the  corner 
of  Fifth  street  and  Fourth  avenue  south 
and  w^as  commenced  duringthe  lastyear 
of  Mr.  Keyes'  ministry.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  in  October,  1866. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Reed,  recently  deceased, 
preached  the  sermon  and  Rev.  Sumner 
Ellis,  D.  D.,  who  died  two  or  three  years 
ago,  in  Chicago,  assisted  in  the  services. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  near  $18,- 
000.  It  was  regarded  as  an  attractive 
church  for  that  day.    The  first  piece  of 
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frescoing  ever  done  in  the  town  was 
down  in  this  church ;  the  first  complete 
church  organ  brought  into  town  was  put 
up  here ;  it  was  a  gift  from  W.  D.  Wash- 
bum. 

The  congregation  kept  possession  of 
this  spot,  spending  some  of  its  most 
memorable  years  here,  until  1874,  when 
it  disposed  of  the  property,  to  the  Ger- 
man Methodists,  and  moved  into  the 
handsome  vestry  of  the  new,  but  then 
unfinished,  stone  edifice,  at  the  comer  of 
Eighth  street  and  Second  avenue  south, 
and  since  known  as  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer. 

The  old  chufch  on  Fifth  street  passed 
through  varied  fortunes,  succumbing  fi- 
naUvy  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  an  accident- 
al fire.  Its  charred  remains,  at  this 
writing,  give  a  dreary  appearance  to 
that  once  attractive  comer. 

The  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  already 
mentioned,  with  its  imposing  walls, 
large,  magnificent  windows,  and  well- 
proportioned  tower  212  feet  in  height, 
was  an  object  of  pride  to  the  congrega- 
tion worshipping  there,  and  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  the  city  also.  It  cost  $70,000 
or  $80,000.  It  was  dedicated  on  Sun- 
day morning  the  10th  of  July,  1876. 
The  dedication  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Robert  Collyer,  Unitarian,  then  of  Chi- 
cago, now  of  New  York,  offered  the  in- 
vocation, and  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Deere,  D.  D., 
then  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  now  of  River- 
side, Cal.,the  prayer.  At  3  o'clock  p.  m.. 
Dr.  Collyer  preached ;  Dr.  Sumner  Ellis, 
who,  as  above  stated,  assisted  at  the 
dedication  of  the  old  church,  10  \'^ears 
before,  in  the  evening.  The  regular  choir 
at  that  time  consisted  of  Misses  Barton 
and  Anderson,  Dr.  Bowman  and  C.  B. 
Eustis;  Charles  B.  Marsh  was  organist; 
he  served  altogether  as  organist  for  a 
term  of  11  vcars;  when  his  seat  at  the 
instrument  was  made  vacant  bv  death. 


The  building  committee  were:  W.  W. 
Eastman,  Rufus  Stevens  and  O.  A.  Pray. 

A.  B.  Barton  was  afterwards  appointed 
in  place  of  Rufus  Stevens,  deceased.  The 
Trustees  were :  D.Morrison,  W.D.Wash- 
burn, O.  A.  Pray,  Paris  Gibson  and  A. 

B.  Barton.  The  Church  Clerk  was  James 

C.  Tuttle,  since  deceased;  he  was  a  son 
of  the  pastor. 

The  congregation  then  worshiping  in 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  is  practical- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  century  old ;  nominally 
it  is  a  little  older.  It  has  been  richly 
blessed  in  many  ways.  The  grace  of 
God  has  settled  upon  it.  It  has  grown 
steadily  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  in 
good  works  we  hope.  It  has  been  united ; 
it  has  had  no  dissensions;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  visited  with  some  adversity ; 
it  has  suffered  one  great  calamity  in  the 
loss  of  its  beautiful  church  by  fire.  Great 
volumes  of  smoke  issued  from  all  parts 
of  the  great  temple  for  hours ;  the  march 
of  the  flames  was  slow  but  irresistible. 
The  roof  fell  in  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  thick,  heavy  walls,  covered  with 
hanging  masses  of  ice  remained.  The 
tower,  with  its  clock  and  chime  of  nine 
bells — these  were  a  gift  from  W.  D.  Wash- 
burn,  was  comparatively  uninjured .  Very 
little  of  the  church  furniti^re  was  saved. 
It  was  a  fearful  scene.  Members  of  the 
congregation  gathered  here  and  there, 
watched  with  moist  eves  and  sorrowful 
hearts  the  destruction  of  their  church 
home.  Great  multitudes  of  citizens  came 
and  people  from  other  churches,  mani- 
festing deep  sympathy  for  the  Society  in 
its  sudden  loss.  The  Congregational, 
Methodist,  Unitarian  and  Jewish  people, 
at  once  offered  the  use  of  their  places  of 
worship,  but,  although  the  bereaved 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
were  grateful  for  this  touching  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  kindness  thev  decided 
to  announce  that  they  would  hold  ser- 
vices for   awhile,  in   the   Grand  Opera 
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House.  The}'  continued  their  meetings 
here,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Sun- 
days when  they  occupied  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  for  a  whole  year,  or 
until  the  following  Christmas,  when 
they  returned  to  the  vestry  of  the  so-far 
restored  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
burned  church  was  heavily  insured, 
fortunately,  and  hence  the  Society  was 
more  encouraged  on  this  account,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  rebuild.  At  this 
date,  the  new  church,  considerably  en- 
larged and  somewhat  changed  in  the  in- 
terior, but  standing  on  the  old  spot,  is 
almost  readv  for  dedication.  The  new 
structure  will  cost  nearly  $30,000  more 
than  the  first.  But  the  Society  is  strong, 
and  able  to  bear,  it  is  presumed,  the  ad- 
ditional expense.  Between  300  and  400 
families  are  connected  with  the  congre- 
gation, and  it  has  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  church  members.  The  church  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  something  more 
than  1,000.  The  congregations  are  large. 
Among  its  supporters  are  some  of  the 
most  prominent  people  in  the  city.  Its 
largest  supporters,  financially,  in  former 
years,  have  been :  D.  Morrison  and  W.  D. 
Washburn.  The  trustees  at  present  are : 
Dorilus  Morrison, W.D.Washburn,  O.A. 
Pray,  M.  B.  Koon  and  Thomas  Lowry. 
Geo.  H.  Fletcher,  is  clerk ;  H.  W.  Briggs, 
is  treasurer. 

The  choir  is  composed  of  Prof.  Harm- 
sen,  organist;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Stoddard  Bertrand  and 
Henry  Elliot.  William  Powell  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school.  There 
are  300  children  in  the  Sunday  school, 
and  two  large  Bible  classes.  The  school 
meets  at  12  m.  The  weekly  conference, 
or  prayer  meeting  in  the  church,  gathers 
on  every  Thursda\'  evening.  The  Young 
People's  prayer  meeting  is  held  every 
Sunday  evening  preyious  to  the  regular 
service.  The  other  auxiliary  societies 
are:  The  Young  Men's  Universalis t  As- 


sociation, the  Ladies*  Social  Circle,  the 
Flower  Mission,  the  Aid  Society,  organ- 
ized to  help  the  poor. 

The  pastor's  care  and  labors  had  in- 
creased so  much  that  the  Society  secured 
for  him,  five  \'ears  ago,  an  associate  pas- 
tor. Rev.  L.  D.  Boynton,  who  remained 
awhile,  and  then  in  April,  1888,  Rev. 
Marion  D.  Shutter  was  called  to  be  asso- 
ciate pastor.  The  restored  church  was 
dedicated,  November  24th,  1889,  with  a 
sermon  bv  Dr.  Tuttle.  The  new  struct- 
ure  outside  is  like  the  old  one,  except  that 
20  feet  are  added  to  its  length,  which 
gives  250  additional  seats,  and  improves 
the  symmetry  of  the  building.  The  in- 
terior is  much  changed  and  improved. 
There  are  several  memorial  window^s, 
and  a  large  organ  which  cost  $11,000. 

On  Sunday,  June  28th,  1891,  Dr.  Tut- 
tle offered  his  resignation,  wishing  it  to 
take  effect  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July 
following  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
pastorate.  In  November,  1891,  his  res- 
ignation was  accepted,  and  he  was  made 
pastor  emeritus.  At  the  same  time  Rev. 
M.  D.  Shutter  was  chosen  pastor. 

Rev.  James  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D.— The 
life  of  a  good  and  useful  man  is  not  de- 
fined by  dates.  He  lives  in  deeds  and 
influence,  and  not  in  chronological  ta- 
bles. So  far  as  the  dates  go,  however, 
the  following  are  the  most  important  in 
the  career  of  Dr.  Tuttle :  He  was  bom 
at  Salisbury,  Herkimer  County,  New- 
York,  July  27,  1824.  His  early  educa- 
tional  advantages  were  not  great,  but 
he  attended  the  Academy  at  Fairfield,  N. 
Y.,for  more  than  a  year,  and  afterwards 
spent  two  years  in  Clinton  Liberal  Insti- 
tute. Plans  were  formed  for  attending 
Harvard  University,  but  they  were  never 
carried  out.  Whatever  he  may  have  lacked 
in  early  training,  however,  he  has  more 
than  made  up  by  diligent  and  faithful 
study  and  extensive  travel.  He  has  ])een 
a  life-long  student,  and  few  men  are  bet- 
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ter  informed  upon  most  subjects  than 
Dr.  Tuttle,  or  can  put  their  knowledge 
into  more  attractive  forces.  He  was 
brought  up  in  a  Baptist  family,  but 
while  quite  young  his  religious  views 
changed,  and  he  became  a  Universalist. 
Soon  after  this  change  took  place,  he 
decided   to  enter  the  ministrv.     *'I  can 

mr 

sincerelv  sav,'*  he  writes  in  his  recent 
book,  '*  that  I  never  for  a  single  hour,  if 
for  a  moment,  regretted  that  I  chose  the 
ministr3'  for  m\^  profession,  and  the  Uni- 
versalist Church  for  my  field  of  work.'* 
His  first  settlement  was  at  Richfield 
Springs,  New  York,  when  he  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  next  was  at 
Fulton,  Oswego,  County',  New  York, 
where,  in  1848,  he  married  Harriet  E. 
Merriman.  Of  this  union  two  sons  were 
bom.  The  mother  died  in  Dresden,  Ger- 
many, whither  she  had  gone  hoping  to 
recover  health  and  strength.  Her  death 
occurred  in  1873.  In  1886  the  elder 
son,  James,  passed  away  in  his 
early  manhood.  He  was  a  man  of  ster- 
ling worth,  spotless  integrity,  and  great 
business  abihtv, — universallv  honored. 
The  \'Ounger  son,  George  H.,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  young  physi- 
cians in  New  York  City.  Tlie  subject  of 
this  sketch  remained  at  Fulton  until, 
in  1853,  he  was  called  to  Rochester, 
New  York.  The  success  of  his  ministrv 
in.  the  two  smaller  fields  he  had  culti- 
vated, assured  the  larger  church  in  the 
more  important  place,  that  he  who  was 
so  *' faithful  over  a  few  things'*  was 
qualified  for  thecharge  of  greater  respon- 
sibilities. Nor  were  the  hopes  of  the 
Rochester  parish  in  vain.  His  minis- 
tr}'  **  increased  in  excellence  and  power 
as  the  years  passed  a\Vav."  In  1859  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  taking  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Second  Universalist  Church, — 
a  society  neither  large  nor  rich,  but 
which  rapidly  grew  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence under  his   ministrv.     In   1866  a 
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few  Universalist  families  in  Minneapolis 
were  worshipping  in  Harrison's  Hall, 
while  their  first  meeting-house  was  be- 
ing erected.  Dr.  Tuttle  came  up  from 
Chicago  to  preach  before  the  Universal- 
ist Convention  of  the  State.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  new  society  invited  him  to 
bring  his  family,  spend  the  summer  va- 
cation at  Minneapolis,  and  preach  for 
them  on  Sundays.  He  came,  and  the 
summer  has  lengthened  into  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  his  own  recent  sketch  of 
the  society,  he  says:  **In  1866  Minne- 
w  as  but  a  village.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  the  following  year,  with 
Dorilus  Morrison,  the  chairman  of  our 
church  trustees,  as  first  Mayor.  Our 
only  railroad  then  had  its  terminus  at 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Cloud.  The  first  rail- 
road from  the  South,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  vast  SN'stem  of  roads  now  center- 
ing here  and  in  St.  Paul,  was  completed 
in  1866."  The  church,  under  his  leader- 
ship, grew  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
In  October  of  the  year  that  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  his  pastorate,  he  led  his  peo- 
ple into  the  new  edifice,  of  which  he  says: 
**This  new  temple  would  seem  humble 
enough  now,  doubtless,  but  it  was 
worth  the  much  enthusiastic  pride  we 
took  in  it  then.  It  was  centrally  loca- 
ted, convenient,  large  enough  for  the 
time,  and  not  without  architectural  at- 
tractions. It  seated  about  400,  and  was 
generally  well  filled,  often  crowded.''  In 
this  building,  which  was  located  at  the 
comer  of  F'ifth  street  and  Fourth  avenue 
south,  they  worshipped  until  1874,  when 
they  removed  into  the  vestry  of  the  stone 
edifice,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  street 
and  Second  avenue  south.  This  struct- 
ure was  dedicated  July  10th,  1876.  In 
this  new  home,  larger  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  former,  the  Society,  which 
had  greatly  increased  during  the  years, 
met  for  worship,  until  the  building  was 
destroyed   by  fire,  January  15th,  1888. 
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Within  two  years,  the  church  was  re- 
built and  enlarged,  and  at  the  re-dedica- 
tion. Dr.  Tuttle  preached  the  sermon, 
November  24th,  1889.  Last  July  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  was 
celebrated, — an  event  in  which  represent- 
atives of  all  denominations  in  the  citv 
participated,  speaking  words  of  praise 
and  affection,  concerning  the  noble  life 
that  had  so  long  blessed  thecommunity. 
At  this  time  he  resigned  his  active  pas- 
toral oflSce,  and  was  made  pastor  emeri- 
tus for  life, — while  his  associate,  Rev. 
Marion  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
active  pastor. 

Dr.  Tuttle's  life  is  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  city.  No  man  stands 
higher  than  he  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community.  He  has  been  prominent  in 
all  good  works ;  identified  with  all  char- 
itable and  humane  enterprises,  and  al- 
ways upon  the  side  of  rational  reforms. 
His  influence  has  extended  far  beyond 
this  city,  and  in  neighboring  towns  and 
states  he  has  been  widely  sought,  for  the 
lecture  platform  as  well  as  for  the  pulpit. 
He  is  known  and  loved  by  people  of  all 
religious  beliefs  and  of  no  belief, — ^by  all 
who  recognize  the  supremacy  of  charac- 
ter. Regardless  of  creed,  hundreds  in 
doubt  and  trouble,  seek  his  counsel  and 
consolation.  The  young  invoke  his  bene- 
diction at  the  marriage  altar;  the  be- 
reaved desire  his  sympathy  at  the  open 
grave.  He  knows  how  to  rejoice  with 
those  who  rejoice,  and  how  to  weep  with 
those  who  weep.  Dr.  Tuttle,  as  a  preach- 
er, has  an  earnest  manner;  a  sympathet- 
ic voice;  his  style  is  picturesque  with 
illustrations  often  quaint;  his  diction, 
full  of  grace  and  happy  phrases,  with 
occasional  gleams  of  genial  humor;  his 
spirit  reverent,  tender  and  humane.  One 
can  not  hear  him  without  feeling  that  he 
is  deeply  sincere,  and  that,  above  all  oth- 
er things,  he  is  anxious  to  do  his  hearers 
good.      And    the    good    he    has    done 


throughout  these  years,  can  not  be  com- 
puted. Many  a  weary  and  burdened 
soul,  after  listening  to  one  of  his  com- 
forting discourses,  has  gone  from  the 
church  feeling,  **This  was  none  other 
than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
Heaven." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  public  life,  or  in 
the  pulpit,  that  Dr.  Tuttle  has  made  him- 
self felt.  Socially,  his  power  is  very 
great.  He  is  the  life  of  every  circle  into 
which  he  enters.  His  coming  seems  to 
put  new  spirit  into  all.  He  is  a  delight- 
ful conversationist,  and  his  varied  stud- 
ies and  wide  travels  furnish  unfailing 
suggestion  and  illustration.  The  per- 
sonal attachment  of  his  friends  is  pecu- 
liarly strong.  One  of  them  writes:  **I  am 
devoutly  grateful  for  myself,  my  wife, 
and  our  dear  child,  that  into  our  lives 
has  come  this  sweet  friendship ;  through 
all  the  years  it  has  grown  stronger.  In- 
dividual experiences  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
have  only  refined  and  intensified  it.  It 
will  live  on."  The  writer  of  this  sketch 
has  said  elsewhere:  "Such  an  associa- 
tion as  ours  is,  I  believe,  rare  in  the 
history  of  pastorates.  Our  personal 
friendship  has  grown  through  all  these 
years,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
will  ever  be  impaired  or  broken."  Scores 
of  others  would,  undoubtedh^  bear  sim- 
ilar testimony.  The  attachments  would 
be  impossible  unless  there  were  in  him- 
self a  large  capacity  for  friendship.  He 
loves,  or  he  would  not  be  so  warmly 
loved.  *'The  mark,"  he  says,  "when 
drawn  across  my  official  relation  with 
you  shall  not,  I  trust,  cancel  any  of  our 
mutual  affections  and  interests.  I  shall 
claim  still  my  ojd  i)lace  in  your  hearts 
and  at  vour  firesides.  My  life  has  taken 
so  deep  a  root  among  you  that  trans- 
planting now  would  destroy  nie." 

In  closing  this  brief  account  of  Dr. 
Tuttle*s  life,  we  may  sum  up :  Few  pas- 
torates have    been  of  longer  duration 
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than  his  pastorate  in  Minneapolis,  and 
none  have  been  more  suceessful,  in  all 
that  deserves  the  name  of  success.  A 
minister's  work  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  spasmodic  activities,  not  b\'  the  ap- 
plause of  the  hour,  but  bj^  permanent  re- 
sults. Time  judges  all  our  work,  and 
over  that  of  Dr.  Tuttle  has  written  in 
letters  of  light—*'  Well  done !  " 

Marion  D.  Shutter. 


Kkv.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  the 
present  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  was  bom  in  New  Philadelphia, 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  August  4, 
1853.  His  earliest  training  was  en- 
trusted to  his  maternal  grandfather,  an 
eccentric  man  of  education,  especially  in 
the  languages,  but  with  little  or  no  fond- 
ness for  business.  Whatever  this  kind  of 
education  mav  have  lacked,  it  certainlv 
possessed  the  virtue  of  allowing  the  child 
a  natural  develo]mient  of  his  powers. 
Not  until  he  was  twelveycarsof  agewas 
he  permitted  to  attend  school.  His 
father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  never 
received  a  salary  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  a  small  sum  on 
which  to  support  a  family  and  start  a 
son  in  college.  Entering  Denison  Uni- 
versity, (yranvillc,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Mr.  Shutter  alternated  each 
year  of  study  with  one  of  teaching  until 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  graduated. 
His  junior  and  senior  years  were  spent 
at  Wooster  I'niversity,  Ohio.  Then  fol- 
lowed some  years  of  disci])line  in  public 
speaking,  ])reaching  to  a  small  Baptist 
congregation  in  SulliA'an,  Ohio.  He 
received  for  the  first  year  of  his  labor 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  "found  him- 
self" He  has  since  said  ])ublicly  that 
when  he  considers  the  ciuality  of  the 
sermons  he  then  ])reached  he  thinks  he 
was  much  overpaid.  Fortune  favored 
him.  There  came  a  call  from  Oberlin, 
Ohio.     This    he    accepted    on  condition 


that  he  be  allowed  to  prosecute  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  the  seminary  of  that 
town.  The  following  year  found  him  a 
senior  student  in  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago.  Graduating  from 
this  course  in  1881  he  took  his  first 
charge  in  Minneapolis,  on  the  east  side, 
in  a  thirt3^  b}'  fifty  feet  chapel.  During 
the  five  vears  of  his  ministration  this 
Olivet  Baptist  society  built  and  dedicated 
the  edifice  now  standing  on  the  comer  of 
Fifth  street  and  Ninth  avenue  southeast. 
Slowly  but  surely  he  had  been  growing 
out  of  his  old  faith,  and  one  Sunday 
morning  he  quietly  told  his  people  so. 
Without  forming  any  new  relations, 
onh-  convinced  that  he  could  no  longer 
honestly  sustain  the  old,  he  resigned  his 
charge  and  withdrew  from  the  denomina- 
tion. 

He  was  invited  by  Dr.  Tuttle,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  to  speak 
in  his  church  ( Universalist),  and  soon 
afterward  he  became  Dr.  Tuttle's  asso- 
ciate. This  relation  existed  for  five  vears, 
when,  on  the  resignation  of  the  senior 
pastor  (1891),  he  was  made  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  with  Dr. 
Tuttle  pastor  emeritus.  Here  are  Dr. 
Tuttle 's  own  words  with  regard  to  this 
whole  matter: 

*'Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  who  for 
five  years  had  been  a  successful  and  much 
loved  pastor  of  the  Baptist— Olivet — 
church,  in  this  city,  having  grown  quietly 
into  what  he  deemed  a  wider  faith, 
plainh'  and  effectualh^  explained  to  his 
people  on  a  Sunday  morning  his  changed 
condition  of  thought,  and  resigned.  His 
farewell  words  were  published  on  the 
following  day  in  the  cit}'  papers,  and 
they  pleased  me  so  much  by  their  clear- 
ness and  frankness,  that  although  we 
had  met  but  once  or  twice  and  could  not 
perhaps  have  recognized  each  other  on 
the  streets,  I  immediateh'  addressed  him 
a  note  asking  permission  to  meet  him  in 
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his  study,  or  receive  him  in  mine.  I  had 
been  a  Baptist  in  my  earlier  years,  and 
was  anxious  to  know  the  history  of  his 
change,  and  to  compare  it  with  mine. 
We  talked  freely.  He  appeared  to  under- 
stand little,  except  in  a  general  way,  of 
our  denomination,  and  not  to  have 
examined  its  doctrines  particularly;  to 
have  parted  from  his  associates  without 
any  definite  idea  of  where  he  should  go 
or  what  new  relations  he  should  form. 
I  invited  him  to  preach  in  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer.  He  preached  a  second 
and  a  third  time ;  and  so  satisfied  were 
we  all  with  his  thought  and  manner  and 
spirit,  and  so  natural  and  generous  was 
his  treatment  of  our  advances,  that  he 
was  at  once  secured  as  my  associate. 
Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  no  great 
sensation  occurred  *among  those  whom 
he  left  nor  among  those  to  whom  he 
came.  The  pleasure  with  which  we  wel- 
comed him  was  not  offset  by  any  ill-feel- 
ing, so  far  as  we  heard,  in  those  who 
reluctantly  resigned  him  to  us.  He 
parted  in  peace  from  his  old  friends,  and 
quietly  began  his  work  among  his  new 
ones.  His  associate  pastorate  began  the 
first  Sunday  in  April,  1886.  Five  years 
of  his  life  work  among  us  have  now 
passed,  and  they  have  been  in  all  respects 
years  of  mutual  harmony  and  success. 
His  rare  powers  in  the  pulpit  and  his 
example  every  where  promise  a  hopeful 
future  for  him  and  for  the  church.  He 
rises  every  week  higher  and  higher  in  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  his  people.  His 
congregations  are  large  and  increasing.''' 
Mr.  Shutter  has  a  clear,  sympathetic 
voice,  and  one  cannot  hear  him  without 
feeling  that  he  is  deeply  in  earnest. 

Still  a  young  man  he  has  but  just 
begun  his  work,  and  yet  he  has  made 
himself  felt  not  only  in  the  community 
and  in  the  Northwest,  but  in  the  East 
also,  from  pulpit  and  lecture  platform. 
Last  June,  St.  Lawrence  University,  at 


Canton,  New  York,  conferred  upon  him, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  the  hon- 
ary  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  His 
name  is  on  the  list  of  editorial  contrib- 
utors of  four  periodicals.  More  of  his 
sermons  are  printed  in  the  denomina- 
tional papers  than  from  the  pulpit  of 
any  other  one  minister  of  his  denomina- 
tion, and  many  of  his  sermons  and 
addresses  are  published  in  pamphlet  form . 

He  is  warm  hearted,  generous,  and 
and  enjoys  and  tells  an  admirable  story. 
His  life  is  his  religion,  and  that  is  essen- 
tially sunshine.  The  demons  of  melan- 
cholia are  driven  down  steep  places  into 
the  sea  by  his  very  presence. 

Mr.  Shutter's  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Miss  Mar\'  E.  Wilkinson,  is  a 
lady  of  rare  culture  and  social  powers, 
who  studies  with  her  husband,  and 
greatly  assists  him  in  this  way  and 
others  in  his  work.  They  have  one  child, 
a  son,  Arnold  Wilkinson,  who,  at  this 
writing,  is  less  than  two  years  of  age. 


The  Third  Universalist  Society  grew 
out  of  a  Sunday  school  opened  in  Chest- 
nut Hall,  Feb.  22,  1885.  The  society  was 
organized  May  5, 1885,  thirty-three  per- 
sons being  present  and  participating.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  W.  R.  Dobbyn,who 
remained  in  charge  until  September  1st, 
1887.  For  more  than  a  3'ear  the^e  was 
no  pastor.  Services  were  held  by  the 
city  pastors  Sunday  afternoons.  Rev. 
L.  G.  Powers  entered  upon  pastoral  du- 
ties January  1st,  1889.  In  September, 
1891,  Rev.  M.  Wing  was  called  to  the 
pastorate,  and  was  installed  on  October 
11th,  1891.  A  beautiful  lot  for  a  house 
of  worship  was  bought  for  this  societ\'' 
b}^  the  Church  of  Redeemer  early  in  1886. 
Upon  this  lot,  on  the  comer  of  Blaisdell 
avenue  and  Twenty-seventh  street,  a 
small  frame  chapel  was  built  in  1886, 
at  the  cost  of  $700.  In  this  building, 
somewhat  enlarged   and    improved,  re- 
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ligious  services  are  now  held.  Plans  are 
laid  for  a  new  and  commodious  struc- 
ture to  be  built  at  an  early  date.  The 
Sunday  school  has  an  enrollment  of  125, 
and  about  the  same  number  make  up 
the  Sunday  congregations.  The  number 
of  families  actively  identified  with  the 
society  is  not  far  from  40. 

The  Fifth  Universalist  Society.  On 
the  third  day  of  March,  1889,  Rev.  L.  G. 
Powers  held  the  first  Universalist  service 
in  North  Minneapolis.  Afterwards  regu- 
lar services  were  held  on  Sundav  after- 
noons  by  Mr.  Powers  and  Rev.  M.  D. 
Shutter  in  Somer's  Hall,  1501  Twentieth 
avenue  north.  The  congregation  thus 
gathered  was  fonnally  organized  into  a 
religious  society  on  Sunday,  June  16th, 
1889,  and  a  board  of  five  trustees  was 
elected.  A  lot  has  been  purchased  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  edifice. 

The  Fourth  (First  Swedish)  Univer- 
salist Church  was  organized  December 
16th,  1886,  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
At  the  same  time  and  place  Rev.  August 
Dalgren  was  ordained.  Both  Universal- 
ist and  Unitarian  ministers  took  part  in 
the  services.  Three  languages  were  used. 
Rev.  D.  S.  Crane,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
preached  the  sermon.  This  is  the  first 
and  onlv  Swedish  Universalist  church  in 
the  world.  The  original  members  were 
15.  There  are  now  50.  Rev.  August 
Dalgren,  the  founder  of  the  church,  is  its 
present  pastor.  He  is  a  native  of  Sweden, 
received  his  academical  education  in  the 
State  seminary  of  Sweden,  and  his  theo- 
logical training  in  this  country  at  Lom- 
bard University.  This  church  has  no 
house  of  worship.  Services  are  held  in 
Labor  Temple,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
street  and  Eighth  avenue  south,  with  a 
congregation  of  about  60. 

LUTHERAN. 

German  Lutheran  Trinity  Church,  lo- 
cated on  the  comer  of  Fourth  street  and 


Ninth  avenue  south,  was  organized  in 
1856,  by  Rev.  F.  Sie vers,  senior  of  Michi- 
gan, with  three  members.  Mr.  Sievers 
was  at  that  time  making  a  visit  to  a 
mission  for  Indians  near  Brainerd,  and 
founded  this  church  on  his  return.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Horst.  After 
him  came  Rev.  Paul  Rupprecht,  Rev. 
Ernst  Rolf,  Rev.  William  Friedrich,  Rev. 
John  H.  Herzer,  and  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  Frederic  Sievers,  whose  service  be- 
gan in  1879.  The  church  members  num- 
ber 300.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
1 00  with  the  pastor  as  superintendent. 
The  church  has  a  parochial  school  with 
70  scholars,  and  Theodore  E.  Berg  as 
teacher.  The  house  of  worship  was  built 
in  1868  and  enlarged  in  1885.  It  has 
free  seats  for  500.  The  church  has  a  mis- 
sion in  North  Minneapolis,  with  preach- 
ing Sunday  afternoons,  and  a  parochial 
school  with  40  scholars.  Rev.  L.  Achen- 
bach  has  charge  of  this  mission.  A  lot 
has  been  bought  and  a  chapel  will  soon 
be  built. 

The  Norwegian  and  Danish  Lutheran 
Trinit}^  Church  is  located  on  the  comer  of 
Tenth  avenue  and  Fourth  street  south.  It 
was  organized  in  1866, with  20  families. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  N.  Olsen,  who 
came  fi'om  Dakota  County,  Minn.,  and 
organized  the  church.  The  first  settled 
pastor  was  Rev.  O.  Paulsen,  who  came 
in  1868.  After  him  were  Prof.  S.  Oftedal, 
Rev.  Gustav  Oftedal  and  Rev.  M.  Falk 
Gjertsen,  who  began  work  in  1881.  The 
first  house  of  worship  was  a  frame  build- 
ing, on  the  comer  of  Twelfth  avenue  and 
Third  street  south.  A  chapel  was  built 
in  1870  on  the  present  site,  has  twice 
been  enlarged,  and  the  auditorium  will 
now  seat  1,200.  The  seats  are  free.  The 
building  has  cost  $5,000.  The  whole 
property  is  worth  $20,000.  The  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  750.  The  home 
Sunday  school  has  an  enrollment  of  250, 
with  C.  Raughland  as  superintendent. 
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There  are  two  mission  schools,  one  in 
Bethany  chapel,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
second  street  and  Twenty-fifth  avenue, 
with  150  scholars  and  Olaf  Nash  as  the 
superintendent;  and  the  other  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Lake  street  and  Fourteenth  avenue 
south,  with  35  scholars  and  Odin  Moe 
as  superintendent.  During  Mr.  Gjertsen's 
pastorate  three  missions  have  been  or- 
ganized, two  of  which  have  become  inde- 
pendent churches,  viz :  St.  Olafs,  comer  of 
Aldrich  and  Fourteenth  avenues  north, 
with  Rev.  N.  Iversen  as  pastor,  and  St. 
Peter's  in  northeast  Minneapolis,  with 
Rev.  E.  Gynild  as  pastor.  The  church 
has  established  a  Lutheran  Deaconess' 
Institute  and  Hospital  at  2731  Henne- 
pin avenue,  for  training  deaconesses  to 
be  sent  out  as  nurses  for  the  sick  poor, 
and  for  providing  nursing  and  medical 
treatment  for  such  as  may  be  brought 
to  the  hospital.  A  Scandinavian  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  was  started 
by  this  church  in  1882,  and  has  head- 
quarters at  415  Cedar  avenue.  In  con- 
nection with  this  church  is  the  Tabitha 
Relief  Society ,  managed  by  ladies,  for  vis- 
iting and  relieving  the  poor.  It  spends  in 
charity  $400  or  $500  a  year  in  money,  be- 
sides providing  clothing,  fuel  and  food  for 
theneedy.  .  There  is  also  a  Young  Ladies' 
Society,  incorporated  in  1886,  for  estab- 
lishing a  Home  for  working  girls.  Lots 
are  already  bought  on  the  comer  of  Fifth 
street  and  Nineteenth  avenue  south,  on 
which  a  suitable  building  will  be  placed 
in  the  near  future.  This  church  and  the 
Swedish  Augustana  church,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Eleventh  avenue  and  Seventh  street 
south,  were  organized  at  the  same  time 
and  are  the  oldest  Scandinavian  churches 
in  the  city. 

The  St.  John's  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  is  located  on  Main  street 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues 
northeast.  The  church  l)uilding  was 
erected  in  1869.     The  early  records  were 


destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  exact  date  of  the 
original  organization  of  the  congregation 
cannot  be  given.  It  was  reorganized  with 
11  voting  members  in  April,  1881.  The 
voting  members  at  present  are  about  50, 
the  communicants  200.  Before  1881  there 
were  three  pastors  in  succession.  The 
pastorate  of  Rev.  M.  H.  Quehl,  who  is 
still  in  charge,  began  in  1 891 .  The  Sun- 
day school  numbers  50  and  the  pastor  is 
superintendent.  There  is  also  a  parochial 
school  with  65  pupils,  and  F.  Mehrstedt 
as  teacher.  The  school  house  and  par- 
sonage are  on  the  s^me  lot  with  the 
church.  The  entire  property  is  worth 
$5,000, 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Bethlehem  Church  was  organized  Sept. 
25th,  1874,  with  16  members.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  church  organizations 
in  North  Minneapolis.  No  regular  ser\-- 
ices  were  held  until  the  autumn  of  1877, 
when  Rev.  J.  Auslund,  the  pastor  of  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augus- 
tana Church,  began  to  hold  week h' meet- 
ings. The  church  had  no  settled  pastor 
until  Rev.  A.  J.  Enstam  accepted  a  call 
in  1884.  He  is  still  in  charge.  Under 
his  ministry  the  church  has  grown  stead- 
ily and  now  numbers  about  260  mem- 
bers. The  chapel  used  for  the  first  years 
became  too  small,  and  in  1886  plans 
were  laid  for  building  a  new  sanctuary. 
In  1888  the  work  was  begun,  and  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  December  the  basement 
was  first  used  for  public  worship.  The 
building  was  completed  in  May,  1891, 
and  on  June  14th  of  that  year  was  dedi- 
cated. It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth and  Lyndale avenues  north.  The 
main  auditorium  has  seats  for  1,000. 
The  basement  affords  an  excellent  Sun- 
day school  and  lecture  room,  the  l)uild- 
ing  cost  $15,000.  The  Sunday  school 
numbers '150,  with  A.  P.  Berglund  for 
superintendent.  The  church  has  also  a 
parochial  school. 
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Augustana  Swedish  Lutheran  Church 
has  1,300  members.  Rev.Chas.  J.  Petri 
is  pastor.  The  church  is  located  on  the 
comer  of  Eleventh  avenue  and  Seventh 
street  south.  The  River  Flat  and  South 
Side  Missions  are  under  the  care  of  this 
church. 

The  Danish  Evangelical  (St.  Peter's) 
Lutheran  Church  has  now  200  members. 
Rev.  Adam  Darr  is  pastor.  The  church 
was  built  in  1887,  and  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Twentieth  avenue  and  Ninth 
street  south.  It  has  a  branch  service  at 
Minnehaha  once  a  month. 

The  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  has  150  members.  Rev.  Ingvald 
Eisteinsen  is  pastor.  The  church  is  lo- 
cated on  Fourth  street  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  avenues  north. 

The  Immanuel  (German)  Lutheran 
Church  was  built  in  1886  on  the  comer 
of  Eighth  street  and  Twenty-first  avenue 
south.     The  pastor  is  Rev.  H.  Schroeder. 

The  Immanuel  Evangelical  (Norweg- 
ian) Lutheran  Church  is  located  on  Mon- 
roe street  northeast  between  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  avenues.  The  church  was 
built  in  1850.  It  has  391  members  with 
L.  J.  Jerdee  as  pastor. 

The  Church  of  Our  Saviour  was  built 
in  1870  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  street 
and  Fourteenth  avenue  south.  There  are 
1,200  members.  Rev.  Ole  P.  Vangsnes 
is  pastor.  The  church  sustains  the  South 
Minneapolis  Mission,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1888,  and  is  superintended  by 
Ludvig  C.  Foss. 

The  Immanuel  (Swedish)  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  in  1884.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and 
Fourth  avenue  southeast.  Rev.  Andreas 
Carlson  is  pastor.  There  are  227  mem- 
bers. 

St.  John's.  Rev.  A.  Thiele  is  pastor. 
The  church  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Sixteenth  avenue  north, 
and  was  built  in  1888. 


The  Immanuel  Danish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  is  on  the  comer  of 
Franklin  and  Twenty-sixth  avenues 
south  and  has  76  members.  Rev.  Anders 
S.  Nielsen  is  pastor. 

St.  Olaf s  has  a  membership  of  388. 
Rev.  N.  Iversen  is  pastor.  The  church, 
built  in  1886,  is  on  the  corner  of  Bryant 
and  Fourteenth  avenues  north. 

St.  PauPs  Church  is  located  on  thecor- 
ner  of  Fourth  street  and  Fifteenth  avenue 
south.  Thebuildingwas  erected  in  1882. 
There  are  461  members.  Rev.  Ingvald 
Eisteinsen  is  pastor. 

St.  Peter's  Church  was  organized  in 
1887.  The  building  is  on  Tenth  street 
north  between  Twentieth  and  Twenty- 
first  avenues.  Rev.  H.W.  Hartig  is  the 
pastor.    There  are  180  members. 

Swedish  Evangelical,  St.  Paul's,  was 
organized  in  1887,  and  has  125 members. 
It  is  located  at  the  comer  of  East  Twen- 
ty-fifth street  and  Bloomington  avenue. 
A.  Palmstrom  is  deacon. 

Zion  has  a  building,  erected  in  1887, 
on  the  corner  of  Sixth  street  and  Twen- 
tv-fourth  avenue  north.  There  are  300 
members.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  Halver- 
son. 

St.  John's  English  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church  was  organized  in  June,  1883, 
with  seven  members  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Tra- 
bert,  the  present  pastor,  who  began  his 
work  in  January  of  the  same  year.  The 
present  number  of  members  is  190.  The 
Sunday  school  has  an  enrollment  of  200 
with  A.  Holt  as  superintendent.  The 
house  of  worship,  which  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Eighth  avenue  and  Fifth  street 
south,  was  bought  of  a  Swedish  congre- 
gation in  1883,  and  with  the  grounds 
cost  $9,000.  It  was  remodeled  in  1888 
at  the  cost  of  $2,000.  It  has  free  seats 
for  400.  There  is  a  parsonage  adjacent 
to  the  church.  The  whole  property  is 
valued  at  $30,000. 

A  Bohemian  Lutheran  congregation 
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meets  in  the  German  Lutheran  Trinity 
church  at  8  a.  m.  on  Sunday.  It  was 
organized  in  1888  and  has  about  60 
members.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles 
Hauser. 

The  St.  Peter's  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  dedicated  a  church  building  on 
the  corner  of  Fifteenth  avenue  and  Mad- 
ison street  northeast,  July  7,  1889,  and 
the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  E.  Gyalid,  was  in- 
stalled. The  building  is  of  wood  and 
modest  in  size.  About  20  families  belong 
to  the  societv. 

Salem  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(English)  was  organized  March  12, 1890. 
Its  location  is  at  the  corner  of  Garfield 
avenue  and  Twenty -eighth  street.  There 
are  30  members.  Rev.  F.  Leatherman  is 
pastor. 

SWEDENBORGIAN . 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1867,  a 
temporary  organization  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  a  hall  or  private  house, 
conducted  chiefly  bA'  laymen.  A  legal  so- 
ciety was  organized  and  three  trustees 
chosen  September  10,  1868.  Two  years 
later  a  neat  frame  building  for  worship 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue 
south  (then  known  as  Marshall  street) 
and  Ninth  street,  with  seats  for  about 
120.  This  was  dedicated  November  20, 
1870,  Rev.  J.  K.  Hibbard,  D.  D.,  of  Chi- 
cago, officiating.  The  religious  society 
was  organized  in  permanent  form  with 
a  membership  of  25,  Jan.  22,  1871.  The 
first  pastor,  Rev.  Edwatd  C.  Mitchell, 
took  charge  of  the  church  in  April,  1871, 
and  resigned  early  in  1880.  He  had  been, 
for  most  of  this  time,  serving  also  the 
society  in  St.  Paul,  which,  upon  his  resig- 
nation in  Minneapolis,  became  his  single 
charge.  P'^or  the  next  six  years  the 
church  had  no  pastor.  Lay  readers  con- 
ducted the  services.  Among  these  was 
William  H.  Butterficld,  who  on  October 


20,  1886,  was  ordained  and  became  pas- 
tor, serving  as  such  until  March,  1888. 
The  present  pastor,  Rev.  J.  S.  David,  be- 
gan his  work  with  this  church  in  Janu- 
ary, 1889.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of 
Nova  Scotia,  his  native  province.  In 
1882  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  and  has  preached 
in  several  towns  of  New  England  and 
Canada.  The  society  still  worships  in 
the  little  church  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  is 
free  from  debt.  Its  members  are  about 
40.  The  congregation  numbers  about 
60.  Seats  are  free.  Services  are  held  on 
Sunday  morning  regularh%  and  during  a 
part  of  the  year  there  are  Sunday  even- 
ing lectures  or  talks.  The  Sunday 
school  has  five  teachers  and  about  25 
scholars.  Charles  F.  Barber  is  superin- 
tendent. 

UNITARIAN. 

The  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Minne- 
neapolis  was  organized  in  October,  1881. 
It  was  to  be  a  Society  *4n  which  people, 
without  regard  to  theological  differences, 
may  unite  for  mutual  helpfulness,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious  culture,  and 
humane  work.'*  The  pastor  from  the  first 
has  been  Rev.  Henry  M.  Simmons.  The 
trustees  are  S.  C.  Gale,0.  C.  Merriman,Dr. 
A.  Barnard,  E.  S.  Corser  and  Dr.  Geo.  F. 
French.  Robert  Hale  and  Woodbury  Fisk 
were  among  the  number  from  the  origin 
of  the  societv  until  their  death  in  1888. 
The  Sunday  service- is  at  10:30  A.  M., 
w^ith  an  audience  of  about  400,  half  of 
whom  are  members.  There  is  a  Sunday 
school,  a  Ladies'  Charitable  Society  and 
a  Unity  Club,  with  different  sections  for 
literary  and  other  work.  The  place  of 
meeting  at  first  was  in  Elliot's  Hall,  on 
Nicollet  avenue;  afterwards  in  the  Heb- 
rew Synagogue  imtil  ()cto])er,  1886, 
when  the  basement  of  the  new  ])uikling 
was  used,  on  the  comer  of  Eighth  street 
and  MarA'  Place,  until  Jiuie  of  the  next 
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year.  This  edifice  is  built  of  Luveme 
quartzite,has  asolid  and  substantial  look 
is  well  proportioned,  and  ranks  among 
the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  city. 
The  entire  cost  of  ground,  building  and 
furnishing  was  $75,000.  At  the  dedica- 
tion service,  June  5th,  1887,  the  pastor 
gave  an  address.  The  formal  dedication 
was  made  in  a  specially  prepared  respon- 
sive service,  and  a  dedicatory  prayer  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Other  addresses 
followed  by  Rev.  Kristofer  Janson,  Rev. 
S.  M.  Crothers,  and  Rabbi  H.  lliowizi. 


Samuel  Chester  Gale  was  born  on 
September  15th,  1827,  at  Royalston, 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.  His 
parents  were  Isaac  and  Tamar  Goddard 
Gale,  and  he  was  the  seventh  of  ten 
children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Amory,  the  eldest,  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  Newton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  was  long  prominent  as  a 
pioneer  missionary  in  Minnesota.  Har- 
low A.,  a  younger  brother,  settled  in 
Minneapolis  as  early  as  1856,  and  was 
to  some  extent  the  means  of  attracting 
his  brothers  thither. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Gale  was  a  farmer, 
and  died  when  Samuel  was  eleven  years 
of  age.  His  mother,  left  with  slender 
means  and  a  large  family,  could  do  little 
for  the  education  of  her  children,  beyond 
sending  them  to  the  red  school  house  of 
the  district.  At  five  Samuel  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  maternal  uncle  to  learn 
the  tanner's  trade.  The  experiment  was 
not  a  success.  His  attention  was  fre- 
quenth'  on  his  books  during  business 
hours,  when  it  should  have  been  given  to 
hides,  and  it  soon  became  evident  he  had 
mistaken  his  vocation.  After  12  years 
of  apprenticeship  he  obtained  his  release, 
and  set  about  preparatory  for  college. 
This  required  time  and  no  small  amount 


of  pluck  and  energy.  He  was  dependent 
entirely  upon  his  own  exertions.  Teach- 
ing school  at  intervals  and  attending 
academies  in  the  vicinitv  he  entered  Yale 
College  at  twenty-two,  and  graduated 
after  taking  a  full  course.  By  the  kindly 
aid  of  an  uncle  he  was  fortunatelv  able 
to  continue  in  college  without  interrup- 
tion after  his  entrance.  He  took  his  full 
share  of  college  honors,  among  others 
having  been  chosen  as  class  orator — a 
selection  which  goes  to  the  best  writer 
and  speaker  of  the  class. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Gale  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  He  spent  a  year  in 
the  Harvard  law  school,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Bacon  &  Aldrich  at  Worcester.  While 
pursuing  his  studies  there  he  came  to 
Minneapolis  on  a  visit  to  his  brother, 
and  was  so  captivated  by  the  attractions 
of  the  place  that  he  did  not  return  to  the 
East,  but  continued  his  studies  here  for 
a  few  months  in  the  office  of  F.  R.  E. 
Cornell,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.    This  was  in  1857. 

At  this  time  Minneapolis  was  little 
more  than  a  hamlet.  The  profitable  liti- 
gation arising  out  of  pre-emption  busi- 
ness, in  1885  was  mainly  ended,  and  titles 
from  the  government  were  secured.  There 
were  no  extended  commercial  transac- 
tions to  give  rise  for  much  emplo3^nient 
of  lawyers.  The  financial  panic  of  that 
year  still  further  limited  legal  business. 
But  the  keen  business  forcsiii^lit  of  Mr. 
Gale  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  there 
must  be  a  future  for  Minneapolis,  though 
he  did  not  then  dream  that  in  his  day  it 
was  to  reach  its  present  projiortions. 
In  1860  in  connection  witli  his  ])rothcr, 
Harlow  A.,  and  later  with  (k-o.  H.  Rust 
and  his  nephew,  A.  V.  Gale,  he  o])cnc(l  a 
real  estate  loan  and  insurance  ofhce  un- 
der the  name  of  Gale  8c  Co. 

Having  thus  drifted  into  this  business 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  must, 
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as  it  did,  end  his  professional  life.  From 
the  start  the  compan3^  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  took 
a  leading  position,  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained.  In  several  instances 
Mr.  Gale  has  bought  tracts  and  laid 
them  out  as  additions  to  the  town  plat. 
Among  these  are  Oak  Lake  and  Forest 
Heights,  in  which  perhaps  others  have 
shared,  but  his  has  been  the  planning 
and  the  managing  head,  and  they  have 
yielded  him  an  ample  fortune. 

But  it  is  not  in  business  enterprises 
that  Mr.  Gale  has  been  chiefly  distin- 
guished, or  that  he  has  most  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  cit^'.  His  tastes 
are  scholarly  and  artistic,  and  he  has 
done  much  in  many  directions  to  pro- 
mote education  and  culture  in  the  com- 
munit3'. 

As  early  as  the  winter  of  1858  a  lee- 
ture  association  was  organized,  of  which 
he  was  secretary,  and  through  his  wise 
and  energetic  management  many  choice 
lectures  were  given  during  the  winter. 
About  this  time  a  vocal  quartette  com- 
posed of  the  Gale  brothers,  C.  M.  Cush- 
man  and  wife  and  Joseph  H.  Church 
furnished  music  for  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  which  continued  for  many 
years  the  best  practiced  and  acceptable 
musical  organization  in  the  town ,  though 
of  course,  none  of  these  persons  were 
professional  musicians.  In  1860  the 
Minneapolis  Atheneuni  was  organized, 
and  from  the  first  Mr.  Gale  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  institution.. 
For  several  3'ears  he  was  its  president, 
and  for  nianv  years  was  chosen  on  its 
board  of  trus  tees .  When  the  ci  t\'  library 
was  established  he  was  appointed  one  of 
its  first  directors. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1871,  he 
was  five  times  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  gave  nine  suc- 
cessive years  of  devoted,  painstaking 
and  gratuitous  service  to  its  duties.  The 


splendid  school  system  of  Minneapolis 
is  the  work  of  no  one  man.  The  com- 
munity has  given  it  cordial  and  unstint- 
ed support.  But  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  no  single  citizen  gave  more  of  his 
busy  time,  and  intelligent,  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  task  of  placing  our 
public  schools  on  the  high  plane  they  oc- 
occupy,  than  Mr.  Gale.  Closely  allied  to 
these  schools  are  the  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sciences,  and  the  Minneapolis  So- 
ciety of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Gale  was  among 
the  most  active  founders  of  the  former, 
and  always  has  been  among  its  most 
efficient  supporters,  serving  as  president 
and  trustee,  and  giving  its  meetings  in- 
terest by  participating  in  its  discussions, 
and  contributing  valuable  papers  on 
subjects  under  investigation.  He  has 
been  a  director  and  one  of  the  foremost 
promoters  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  has  for  some  years  maintained  an 
Art  School  under  the  direction  of  Doug- 
las Volk,  and  which  has  elegant  rooms 
and  an  Art  Gallery  in  the  Public  Library 
Building. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Minneapolis, 
an  incorporated  body  of  more  than 
twenty  years  standing,  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  growth  of  the  city. 
It  has  always  taken  watchful  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  city,  not  in  business  lines 
alone,  but  in  municipal  and  economic  re- 
lations as  well.  It  has  originated  many 
measures  of  the  most  practical  charac- 
ter, among  them  the  park  s^'stem  (in  its 
inception)  the  several  city  charters,  and 
amendments,  railroad  connections  and 
river  navigation.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Gale  was  president  and  for  many  years 
a  director,  and  active  participant  in  its 
discussions  and  did  efficient  service. 

When  the  suggestion  of  a  permanent 
Exposition  in  Minneapolis,  was  first 
broached  some  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Gale 
threw  into  the  enterprise  all  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm.     Three  hundred  thou- 
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sand  dollars  were  raised,  and  the  im- 
posing Exposition  building  erected,  and 
an  annual  Exposition  held  lasting  for 
more  than  a  month  each  year.  Mr.  Gale 
has  for  three  years  been  the  president 
and  always  a  director,  and  has  given  of  * 
his  means  and  a  large  amount  of  time 
towards  insuring  its  success. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  do  not  admit 
of  mention  of  all  the  enterprises  in  which 
Mr.  Gale  has  been  actively  engaged, 
tending  to  promote  the  educational  and 
material  interests  of  the  city.  It  is  pro- 
per to  mention  in  this  connection,  that 
while  doing  so  much  for  the  city  of  his 
adoption  and  love,  he  has  not  forgotten 
**the  old  folks  at  home.''  In  1888,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gale  erected  and  presented  to 
Mrs.  Gale's  native  town  in  Massachu- 
settes,  a  very  complete  building  for  a 
high  school  and  free  public  library ;  and 
Mr.  Gale  gave  the  Baptist  church  of  the 
town  where  he  was  born,  a  parsonage. 

After  four  and  a  half  years'  residence 
in  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Gale  returned  to 
Massachusetts  and  married  Susan  A. 
Damon,  a  native  of  Holden,  that  state. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  erected  the  stone 
house  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street 
and  First  avenue  south,  (still  standing) 
and  which  for  many  years  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the 
city.  Lately  the  ground  is  becoming 
valuable  as  business  property,  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  building  occupying  a  part 
of  the  original  site.  Recently  he  has 
built  a  new  house  on  Harmon  Place, 
fronting  Loring  Park.  This  is  built  of 
the  brilliant  red  quartzite  of  the  Pipe 
Stone  quarries  in  southwest  Minnesota, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  elegant  residences  in  Minneapolis. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  him, 
all  of  whom  are  living.  The  eldest, 
Edward  C.  graduated  at  Yale,  and  is 
practicing  law  in  this  city ;  a  daughter, 
Alice,  after  a  course  at  Smith  college,  is 


now  the  wife  of  David  Percy  Jones ;  the 
second  daughter  after  graduating  at 
Smith  college  is  now  spending  a  year  in 
Europe;  the  third  daughter  is  now  in 
attendance  at  the  same  institution,  while 
Charles  S.  is  a  freshman  at  Yale  college. 
This  brief  sketch  discloses  a  life  of  un- 
usual and  varied  activity,  si>ent  largely 
in  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  citv  of  his  home.  He  has  received 
his  reward  in  the  high  esteem  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  ex- 
ample of  such  a  life  is  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  young  men,  and  its  influence 
will  be  felt  long  after  his  labors  shall 
have  ended. 


Nazareth  Unitarian  Church  (Norweg- 
ian) was  organized  January  2d,  1882, 
with  22  members.  It  was  called  at  first 
the  Free  Christian  Church  of  Minneapo- 
lis. A  building  was  erected  in  1886,  on 
the  corner  of  Ninth  street  and  Twelfth 
avenue  south.  Late  in  the  same  year  the 
walls  were  blown  down  bv  a  tornado. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1888,  but  the  basement 
alone  was  finished,  furnishing  seats  for 
270.  Here  services  were  held  until  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  when  the  main  audience 
room  was  completed.  The  8th  of  that 
month  the  building  was  dedicated  with 
addresses  by  thepastor.  Rev.  August  Dal- 
gren  of  the  Swedish  Unversalist  church, 
and  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons.  The  building 
cost  $12,000,  and  will  seat  500.  A  gal- 
lery when  finished  will  seat  100  more. 
The  number  of  members  is  150.  A. 
Grenigeris  president  of  the  societ\'.  Rev. 
Kristofer  Janson  has  been  pastor  from 
the  first,  and  is  still  in  charge.  The  con- 
gregation is  made  up  niosth'  of  Norwe- 
gians, with  a  few  Swedes  and  Danes. 
The  Norwegian  language  is  used  in  the 
services.  The  Sunday  school  numbers  50 
and  has  Mr.  Berryer  for  superintendent. 

Swedish  Mission.  This  church  was 
organized  with  about  100 members.  The 
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first  church  building  was  erected  in  1879 
on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Eighth 
avenue  south.  The  large  brick  building 
now  used,  and  called  the  Tabernacle, 
stands  on  the  comer  of  Eighth  avenue 
and  Seventh  street  south.  It  was  built 
in  1885.  Lots  and  building  cost  $50,- 
000.  There  is  a  pjirsonage  adjacent  to 
the  church  which  cost  $6,000.  The  main 
audience  room  has  seats  for  2,800.  Seats 
are  fi"ee.  The  Sunday  school  room  and 
lecture  room  will  seat  600.  Rev.  E.  A. 
Skogsberg  is  pastor  with  Rev.  W.  Hoqvist 
as  assistant.    The  number  of  members 


for  a  mission  of  the  Swedish  Mission  So- 
ciety, and  has  seats  for  600.  Here  a 
church  was  organized  in  1889  with  40 
members.  There  are  Sunday  services, 
and  a  Sunday  school  with  60  scholars, 
and  Mr.  Lindquist  as  superintendent. 
DISCIPLES. 

The  Scandinavian  Church  of  Christ  is 
located  on  the  comer  of  Seventh  street 
and  Twelfth  avenue  south.  The  building 
was  erected  in  1886.  There  are  200 
members.    Rev.  August  Davis  is  pastor. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  organized 
in  1887.    The  numl>er  ofmembersis275. 


is  500.  The  Sunday  school  numliers  250 
with  A.  L.  Skoog  as  superintendent.  C. 
E.  Larson  is  president  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Thechurchhas  a  mission  houseon 
the  corner  of  Fifteenth  avenue  north  and 
Ninth  street,  built  in  ISB-i.  costing  with 
lot$3,500.  where  there  is  Sunday  preach- 
ing and  a  Sunday  school  numbering  75. 
Another  mission  called  Riverside  has 
Sunday  service  and  Sunday  school  with 
150  scholars,  in  a  rented  building  at 
2533  Riverside  avenue  south. 

The  East  Side  Mission  House,  on  tlic 
comer  of  Seventeenth  avenue  and  JeiTer 
son  street  northeast,  was  built  in  1884 


William  J.  Lhamon  is  pastor.  Thebuild- 
ing  stands  on  the  comer  of  Portland  ave- 
nue and  East  Grant  street. 

EVANGELICAL   ASSOCIATIOX. 

Highland  Park  (German)  Church  has 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  Fremont  and 
Twenty-fifth  avenues  north,  erected  in 
1888.  There  are  28  memljers.  Rev. 
James  I.  Seder  is  pastor. 

Zion  (German)  has  80  members.  Rev, 
Herman  Bunse  is  pastor.  The  church 
was  built  in  1871  and  stands  on  thecor- 
ner  of  Fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue 
north. 
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ADVENTIST. 

Messiah.  The  building  on  the  comer 
of  Second  avenue  south  and  East  Four- 
teenth street  was  erected  in  1884.  There 
are  75  members.  Rev.  Warren  J.  Hobbs 
is  pastor. 

Scandinavian  Seventh  Dav  has  40 
members  and  a  house  of  worship  built  in 
1888.  Public  services  are  held  onSatur- 
da3'  at  2  p.  m.  The  Sabbath  school 
meets  at  3:30  p.  m 

Seventh  Day,  has  92  members  and  a 
building  erected  in  1886,  on  the  corner 
of  East  Lake  street  and  Fourth  avenue 
south.  Elder  A.  D.  Olsen  is  pastor  and 
Elder  H.  Grant  associate  pastor.  Servi- 
ces are  held  on  Saturda\'  at  11  a.  m. 
Sabbath  school  at  9:30  a.  m. 

HEBREW. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue,  situated  cor- 
ner of  Tenth  street  and  Fifth  avenue 
south  was  organized  in  1878,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  organization  had  about  40 
members.  Their  first  place  of  worshij) 
was  in  a  hall  at  213  Hennepin  avenue. 
From  there  thev  moved  to  Fifth  street 
between  First  and  Second  avenues  south. 
Finally  they  bought  and  removed  to 
their  present  location.  Rev.  Friedman 
was  pastor  one  3'ear,  Stempel  one  year, 
Schreiber  one  3'ear  and  Illiouize  one  year. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Marks, 
came  to  Minneapolis  in  Sept.  1889.  At 
the  present  time  the^-  have  a  membership 
of  75. 

Adath  Yeshurin.  This  congregation 
was  organized  in  1885  with  15 members. 
It  holds  its  public  service  in  a  rented  hall 
in  Central  Block  on  Second  street  south. 
The  present  number  of  members  is  60. 
Rev.  Nathan  Gumbrirer  is  pastor  and 
teacher.  He  has  charge  of  the  Sunday- 
school  which  has  30  scholars.  The  reg- 
ular services  are  held  on  Frida}-  evening 
and  Saturday-  morning.  The  congrega- 
tion owns  a  cemeterv  near  Lake  Harriet 
which  covers  two  acres. 


THE   people's  meeting. 

A  memljer  of  All  Souls  church  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  movement: 

**This  organization  is  the  youngest  of 
those  in  the  cit^'  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  Christian  teachings.  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  meetings, 
the  first  of  which  was  held  at  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  Sunday-  afternoon  March  9, 
1890,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a 
committee  formed  of  members  of  the  Sec- 
ond Universalis t  Church  (All  Souls')  and 
the  First  Unitarian  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  scope  of  liberal  teachings. 
A  platform  meeting  was  first  held,  being 
addressed  by  several  pastors  of  liberal 
churches,  S.  W.  Sample,  at  present  the 
organization's  minister,  being  one  of  the 
number.  These  meetings  were  continued 
until  warm  weather  when  thev  were 
closed.     In  the  fall  of  the  same  vear  the 

mi 

question  of  resuming  was  considered,  but 
this  time  upon  a  more  solid  foundation 
and  with  a  more  definite  purpose  in  view. 
At  the  outset,  however,  those  interested 
in  the  movement  were  confronted  with 
the  question,  *Svhere  shall  the  meeting 
be  held,"  for  the  manager  of  the  theatre, 
during  the  interim,  had  decided  to  run 
Sunday  afternoon  performances.  A  hall 
cen trail V  located  was  verv  desirous.  Af- 
ter  considering  the  matter  carefully  and 
examining  the  most  suitabh'  located 
halls,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Harmonia 
Hall.  The  first  Sunday  injanuar}-,  1891, 
the  first  meeting  under  the  new  order  of 
things  was  held,  Mr.  Sample  speaking. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  a  meeting  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  names  of 
supporters  of  the  movement  and  to  elect 
an  executive  committee  to  govern  and  he 
responsible  for  the  future  acts  of  the 
meeting.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  the  following  persons:  J.  C.  Hay  ties, 
M.  L.  Knowlton,  J.  O.  Pierce,  F.  H. 
Choate,  Mrs.  Mary  McGuire,  Mrs.  Rob- 
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ert  Jannison,  Mrs.  Kate  Buffington  Da- 
vis, O.J.  Ericksoti,  H.  D.  Stocken,  S.  A. 
Stockwell,  W.  O.  Janery,  A.  W. Goodrich, 
J.  D.  Smeltzer,  E.  F.  Clark,  H.  C.Chapin. 
One  more  meeting  was  held  at  Harmonia 
Hall  when  more  desirable  quarters  were 
found  in  the  Century  Building,  the  music 
hall  being  leased  for  a  year.  The  last 
Sunday  in  January  the  new  quarters 
were  used  for  the  first  time.  The  move 
w^as  a  good  one,  for  from  the  first  the  at- 
tendance began  to  increase  so  that  at  the 
beginning  of  1892  it  was  found  necessary 
to  seek  for  new  quarters.  The  Lyceum 
Theatre  was  leased  for  1892,  the  first 
meeting  being  held  there  February  7. 
This  change  has  also  proved  beneficial, 
as  the  audience  are  taxing  the  capacity 
of  the  theatre  and  a  more  pronounced 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  organiza- 
tion.    Mr.    Sample   still   continues   to 


teach  and  preach  from  the  platform. 
The  Peoples'  Meeting  is  a  non-sectar- 
ian body  of  seekers  for  the  way  to  live 
the  largest,  and  noblest,  and  most  help- 
ful lives  on  this  side  the  wall  that  bounds 
eternity.  Further  than  this  its  purpose 
is  to  open  to  the  unchurched  man  or  wo- 
man a  place  in  which  he  or  she  may  feel 
and  know  that  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  are  not  denied  them.  But  this 
organization  don't  mean  to  stop  at  that 
point,  and  as  soon  as  its  means  will  per- 
mit will  fit  up  rooms  for  helpful  resort. 
When  the  time  shall  come  for  it  to  build 
a  home  it  will  be  such  a  one  as  has  the 
latch  string  on  the  outside  at  all  times, 
and  **  welcome"  will  be  written  large  in 
every  part  of  the  structure.  J.  C.  Haines 
is  at  present  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Dr.  E.  F.  Clark,  secretary, 
and  J.  D.  Smeltzer,  treasurer." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS. 


BY  REV.  N.    C.  CHAPIS. 


George  Agustus  Brackett.  In  the 
busy  hive  of  workers,  who  have  convert- 
ed Minneapolis  from  a  straggling  settle- 
ment to  a  compact  city,  there  are  few 
who  have  wrought  more  industriously, 
or  to  better  purpose,  than  George  A. 
Brackett.  The  period  of  his  minoritj' 
had  been  passed  in  the  villages  of  Maine, 
where  at  Calais  he  w^asbomon  the  16th 
day  of  September,  1836,  and  at  Orono, 
to  which  his  family  removed  in  the  year 
of  1847.  His  father,  Henry  H.  Brackett, 
a  mechanic  in  humble  circumstances,  de- 
scended from  English  ancestry,  who  had 
immigrated  to  America  in  colonial  times. 
George  was  the  second  son.  The  com- 
mon school  of  Orono  gave  him  frag- 
mentar3'  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  tlie  longest  period  of  attend- 
ance being  nine  weeks.  His  chief  educa- 
tion was  in  the  school  of  adversitj-. 
From  making  and  vending  cand3'  whilst 
a  lad,  he  turned  his  attenticm  to  a  var- 
iety of  labor,  as  opportunity  offered, 
chief  of  which  was  among  the  loggers 
and  lumber  mills  of  the  Penobscot,  de- 
voting his  meagre  earnings  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  famih\  Here  he  acquired 
that  practical  knowledge  of  affairs  which 


fitted  him  for  the  exigencies  of  a  new  and 
growing  community. 

As  the  period  of  his  maturity  ap- 
proached, he  realized  the  scant  oppor- 
tunity which  his  native  state  afforded 
for  the  larger  work  which  his  ambition 
craved,  and  stimulated  by  the  reports  of 
the  early  emigrants  from  Maine  to  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  sent 
home  the  allurements  of  that  new  region, 
he  determined  to  removetoSt.  Anthony'. 
With  a  ticket  purchased  on  credit  and  a 
four  pound  Canada  bank  note  in  his 
pocket  he  set  out,  and  arrived  on  the 
same  train  with  one  of  his  school  bov 
acquaintances,  W.  D.  Washburn.  Arriv- 
ing here  April  30th,  1857,  he  accepted  em- 
ployment as  a  butcher  bo}-  through  the 
summer,  and  during  the  winter  worked 
on  the  dam  of  the  Minneapolis  Mill  com- 
pany. In  the  following  spring  he  opened 
a  meat  market  on  First  street  between 
Nicollet  avenue  and  Minnetonka  street, 
dressing  his  own  beeves  and  standing 
over  the  block,  and  pursued  that  busi- 
ness with  moderate  success  until  the  civil 
war  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1801. 
During  the  winter  of  1858-9, in  connection 
with  J.   AI.   Eustis,   he  cut  ice  in   Lake 
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Pepin,  and  in  the  spring  built  and  loaded 
eight  flat  boats  for  a  southern  market. 
In  passing  the  rapids  at  Rock  Island, 
three  of  the  boats  were  wrecked,  and 
their  contents  restored  to  the  river.  The 
remainder  was  floated  on  to  Memphis, 
Hillana,  Ark.,  where  so  much  of  the  car- 
goes as  had  not  become  liquified  under 
the  smiles  of  the  southern  sun,  was  dis- 
posed of.  The  enterprise  did  not  yield 
suflficient  profit  to  induce  its  repetition. 

When  the  first  volunteers  were  rende- 
vouzed  atFortSnelling  he  was  employed 
by  J.  M.  Eustis  in  dispensing  rations  to 
the  soldiers  gathered  there,  until  the  First 
regiment  left  the  fort  for  Washington, 
and  thence  to  Fools ville,  where  Col. 
Gorman \s  regiment  was  in  camp.  The 
contract  to  suppW  Gen.  Stone's  division 
with  beef  was  awarded  to  him,  and  he 
commenced  buying  cattle  and  dressing 
his  beef  in  the  woods,  and  at  the  same 
time  opened  a  mess,  which  was  patron- 
ized by  the  leading  ofiicers  of  the  divis- 
ion. 

He  returned  to  Minnesota  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  During  the  summer  the  Sioux 
war  broke  out.  The  settlements  were 
being  devastated  by  the  savages,  and  the 
settlers  fleeing  from  their  burning  homes. 
Mr.  Brackett  joined  the  expedition  fitted 
out  b\'  the  Government  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  HenrA^  H.  Sibley,  and  was 
given  the  contract  to  supph'  the  com- 
mand with  beef.  While  on  the  plains, 
near  where  the  j)rosjx?rous  village  of 
North  Dakota  is  now,  on  the  24th  da3' 
of  Julv,  1863,  a  thrillingepisode  occured, 
from  the  peril  of  which  he  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  With  Lieut.  Freeman,  of 
the  command,  he  went  out  for  a  hunt, 
and,  while  ardently  pursuing  antelope, 
thev  were  confronted  bv  15  native  sav- 
ages,  who  ad ^anced  upon  them  with 
yells.  At  the  first  discharge  Lieut.  P>ee- 
man  was  pierced  through  the  body  with 
an  arrow,  and  fell  from  his  horse,  dead. 

IK 


Mr.  Brackett  dismounted,  and  giving 
his  attention  to  his  stricken  companion 
found  that  life  was  extinct.  While  the 
Indians  were  pursuing  the  horses  he 
crawled  into  some  tall  rushes  and  lay  con- 
cealed until  the  enemy  departed.  With- 
out hat  or  clothing,  except  shirt  and 
pantaloons,  with  no  water  or  provisions, 
he  set  out  for  Camp  Atchinson,  100  miles 
away.  After  five  days  of  walking  he  re- 
turned to  the  spot  were  the  attack  w^as 
made,  but  the  body  of  his  companion 
had  disappeared.  Taking  new  bearings 
he  again  set  out  for  Camp  Atchinson.  On 
the  seventh  day  from  the  attack  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  that  place,  with  rheu- 
matic limbs,  swollen  feet  and  famished 
bod\',  more  dead  than  alive,  having 
walked  225  miles.  He  rejoined  Gen. 
Sibley's  command  on  its  return,  and 
reached  home  on  the  first  of  September 
with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  perils 
of  Indian  warfare  and  the  helplessness 
of  isolated  man. 

Again  the  summer  of  1864  was  spent 
on  the  plains,  transporting  and  supply- 
ing the  troops  under  Gen.  Sulley,andthe 
garrison  at  Fort  Wordsworth  with  pro- 
visions. 

The  Indian  and  Civil  wars  being  over, 
Mr.  Brackett  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  the  enterprising  firm  of  Eastman  & 
Gibson,  who  bought  and  operated  the 
Cataract  Flouring  Mill  and  the  North 
Star  Woolen  factorv.  After  two  vears 
the  firm  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Brackett,  in 
association  with  W.  S.  Judd,  bought  the 
Cataract  mill,  and  leased  the  Washburn 
**A"  mill,  which  under  the  style  of  Judd 
&  Brackett,  they  operated  for  two  3'ears. 

In  the  summer  of  1869  Mr.  Brackett 
was  engaged  by  Governor  J.  Gregory' 
Smith,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  to  accompany  a 
party  of  directors  and  others  in  a  recon- 
naisance  of  the  route  of  the  road,  across 
the  then  uninhabited  plains.    To  him  was 
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assigned  the  duty  of  providing  camp 
supplies  and  transportation,  while  Pierre 
Bottineau  was  guide.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  big  bend  of  the  Mis- 
souri, where  Fort  Stevenson  is  now  lo- 
cated, and  returned  after  a  most  success- 
ful and  enjoyable  trip. 

The  building  of  the  road  having  been 
resolved  upon,  Mr.  Brackett  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  spring  of  1870  purchasing 
agent  for  the  road,  and  he  distributed 
the  necessary  supplies  and  material  from 
the  Dells  of  the  St.  Louis  to  Georgetown 
on  Red  River.  When  the  surveys  had 
been  completed  a  contract  was  let  to 
build  the  first  section  of  the  road  from 
the  St.  Louis  river  to  Fargo,  240  miles. 
Mr.  Brackett's  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  of  the  requirements  of  the  work, 
united  with  the  technical  aid  of  his  asso- 
ciates, enabled  him  to  put  in  a  successful 
bid  for  the  work.  Associated  with  him- 
self were  D.  Morrison,  John  L.  Merriam, 
W.  S.  King,  W.  W.  Eastman,  W.  D.  Wash- 
bum,  D.  C.  Shepard,  Balch,  John 

Ross,  Donald  Robinson,  H.  R.  Payson, 
and  F.  E.  Conda,  who  completed  the 
contract  in  two  years. 

In  1873  Mr.  Brackett,  in  connection 
with  Anthony  Kelly,  built  the  stone 
block  at  the  comer  of  First  avenue  and 
Second  street,  and  during  the  winter  en- 
gaged in  packing  pork,  being  pioneers  in 
that  business,  which  now  occupies  so 
large  a  place  in  the  industries  of  Minnea- 
polis at  New  Brighton .  During  the  same 
year,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Morri- 
son, King,  Payson  and  Conda,  he  took 
the  contract  to  build  that  section  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  extending  from 
Fargo  to  Bismarck,  200  miles,  which 
undertaking  was  accomplished  in  two 
vears.  From  that  time  until  1881  he 
was  engaged  in  executing  various  rail- 
road contracts  in  connection  with  Gen. 
Rosser  and  others,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  individitallv  intrusted  with  the  task 


of  building  100  miles  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  west  of  Winnipeg.  From 
the  completion  of  that  undertaking  to 
the  present  time  Mr.  Brackett  has  given 
attention  to  his  numerous  private  con- 
cerns, with  no  little  time  and  energy  de- 
voted to  public  and  charitable  work.  In 
1884,  when  the  idea  of  S3'stemati2ing 
and  economizing  private  charity,  led  to 
organizing  the  Associated  Charities,  Mr. 
Brackett  opened,  largely  on  his  own  ac- 
coimt,  the  **Friendly  Inn"  on  upper  Wash- 
ington avenue,  where  meals  and  lodging, 
with  baths  were  furnished  at  cheap  rates 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  work,  but 
unable  to  find  it.  A  wood  yard  was 
opened,  and  the  willing  workers  were 
furnished  with  employment,  and  given 
in  return  wholesome  food  and  clean  beds, 
with  elevating  and  restraining  influences. 
This  was  continued  for  three  vears,  with 
contributions  from  the  communitv,  but 
at  a  constant  drain  upon  Mr.  Brackett's 
purse,  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of 
dollai*s. 

Recognizing  his  zeal  in  this  benevolent 
work,  and  his  fitness  and  persistency  in 
it,  he  was  made  president  of  the  Associ- 
ated Charities,  and  that  work  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  beneficient  amongst 
the  philanthropic  institutions  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

Gov.  Merriam  appointed  Mr.  Brackett 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Correc- 
tions and  Charities,  on  which  he  has 
served  without  compensation  otherthan 
the  consciousness  of  following  a  bene- 
ficient work  for  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate. 

But  the  public  and  official  charitable 
work,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged, 
have  been  the  least  of  his  benevolences. 
This  sympathetic  heart  hasproni])ted  to 
unceasing  deeds  of  hel])fulncss  and  char- 
ity. No  person  in  distress,  or  want,  in 
poverty  or  misfortune,  has  ever  appealed 
to  him  in  vain.    And  when  an\' public  in- 
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terest  has  had  need  of  energetic  leader- 
ship, the  appeal  has  been  instinctively 
made  to  **  George/'  Es]Decially  in  rais- 
ing funds  for  public  purposes,  few  occa- 
sions have  arisen  when  he  has  not  been 
upon  the  finance  conimitteci  and  gener- 
ally the  solicitor,  and  the  opulent  citizen 
always  ** comes  down"  at  his  persistent 
appeals. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Brackett  is 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Stock  Yards 
and  Packing  Company,  a  cor^joration 
using  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  own- 
ing a  large  tract  of  land,  liberally  fitted 
up  with  stock  yards,  packing  houses,  ice 
houses,  a  fine  brick  hotel,  and  other  ac- 
cessories, at  a  suburb  called  New  Brigh- 
ton, six  miles  northeastcrh-  of  Minneap- 
olis. To  reach  their  establishment  the 
company  has  constructed  a  railroad  line, 
diverging  from  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Fridle\%  and  ending  at  the  Minnesota 
Transfer.  Here  cattle  and  sheep  are  re- 
ceived from  the  rangesof  Montana,  wat- 
ered, fed  and  rested,  and  such  as  are  not 
bought  by  the  Stock  Yards  Company, 
or  sold  for  local  consumption,  are 
shipped  to  eastern  markets.  The  com- 
pany do  a  large  business  in  slaughtering 
and  packing  beef  and  pork — a  business 
which  is  growing  to  gigantic  propor- 
tions. Thus  the  experience  gained  by 
the  butcher-bo V  of  the  Penobscot  is  util- 
ized  in  the  management  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  locally  important 
enterprises  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Man\'  years  ago  Mr.  Brackett  pur- 
chased the  fine  homestead  of  the  late  Col. 
Cyrus  Aldrich,  which  has  been  his  home, 
and  from  which  has  been  dispensed  a 
generous  hospitality.  He  also  acquired 
that  picturesque  site,  upon  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Minnetonka,  then  known 
as  **  Starvation  Point/'  and  built  upon 
it  a  neat  cottage,  which,  under  the  name 
of  **Oron(),"  has  become  one  of  the  most 
beautiful    summer    houses    upon    that 


charming  water,  surrounded  with  flow- 
ers, for  which  he  has  enthusiasm,  with 
gardens  yielding  the  most  luscious  grapes 
and  summer  fruits,  and  vachts  which  of- 
ten  take  the  cup  in  the  numerous  regat- 
tas, Starv^ation  Point  has  become  a  verit- 
able '*  Garden  of  the  Lord.'* 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Brackett  has 
been  shared  bj'  a  helpful  and  devoted 
wife.  His  marriage  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1858,  to  Anna  M., 
daughter  of  William  Hoit,  who  passed 
awav  from  life  in  December,  1891.  Seven 
sons  and  one  daughter  survive,  and  one 
son  and  two  daughters  have  died  in 
childhood. 

So  energetic  and  efficient  a  man  has 
not  escaped  frequent  calls  to  public  serv- 
ice. In  the  roll  of  public  officers  of  the 
Town  of  Minneapolis  we  find  him  in  1865 
appointed  overseer  of  high  ways,  and  the 
same  year  supervisor.  In  1867,  at  the 
first  city  election,  he  was  chosen  alder- 
man of  the  Third  ward,  and  again  the 
following  year.  In  1869  he  was  made 
chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department, 
which  he  was  chieflv  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing,  and  which  he  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  efl[icienc\%  and  continued  in  that 
position  until  1872,  when  from  an  acci- 
dent on  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad, 
from  which  he  providentially  escaped 
with  his  life,  he  was  incapacited  from  the 
active  labor  of  a  fireman.  A  silver  trum- 
j)et,  presented  on  his  retirement  by  the 
fire  company  to  which  he  belonged,  is  a 
memento  of  the  appreciation  in  which 
he  was  held  bv  his  comrades. 

In  1873  Mr.  Brackett  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis  over  a 
popular  competitor*  Judge  E.  B.  Ames. 
He  appointed  as  chief  of  police  R.  W. 
Hanson,  and  upon  **the  force'*  Michael 
Hov ;  men  whose  fidelitv  and  fitness  he 
had  learned  by  long  acquaintance.  The 
administration  of  citv  affairs  was  a  new 
departure.      So  energetic  was  it  in  its 
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crusade  against  public  vices  and  immor- 
alities, that  the  following  year  a  mayor 
was  elected,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
willing  to  hold  a  looser  rein  over  social 
evils. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  citv 
government  Gov.  Cushman  K.  Davis  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Brackett  surveyor  general 
of  logs  and  lumber  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, which  important  and  responsible 
position  he  held  by  successive  annual  ap- 
pointments for  eight  years.  When  the 
organization  of  the  Park  Board  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Brackett  was 
appointed  one  of  the  park  commission- 
ers. This  office  he  held  for  six  years. 
His  selection  was  indicated  by  early 
eflForts  to  secure  parks  for  the  city,  and 
by  his  taste  and  enthusiasm  in  floral 
culture  and  rural  embellishment.  While 
a  member  of  the  town  council,  as  early 
as  1865,  he  had  presented  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  acquisition  of  a  public 
park,  and  in  1869,  introduced  into  the 
council  a  resolution  to  buy  that  40  acre 
tract  of  land  between  Third  avenue  and 
Nicollet  street,  extending  from  Twentieth 
to  Twenty-fourth  streets,  which  w^as  of- 
fered for  $25,000,  for  a  park,  and  also 
for  the  establishment  of  parks  in  the 
First  and  Fourth  wards,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000  each,  but  their  efforts  did  not 
meet  with  popular  sanction,  and  the  op- 
portunties  to  acquire  lands  which  are 
now  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,were  allowed  to  pass  away.  Mr. 
Brackett's  labors  upon  the  park  board 
were  so  efficient  and  generalh'  appre- 
ciated that  upon  the  organization  of  the 
State  Park  Board  he  Wc^s  appointed  a 
member  of  that  commission,  and  to  his 
efforts  at  a  critical  time  in  raising  $100,- 
000,  the  purchase  money  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  State 
Park  at  Minnehaha,  and  placing  it  in  the 
state  treasury',  the  success  of  that  meas- 
ure is  due,  and  the  City  of  Minneapolis, 


instead  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  was 
enabled  to  secure  that  valuable  tract, 
and  to  acquire  for  generations  to  come 
the  beautiful  **  laughing  water." 

In  politics  Mr.  Brackett  has  alwaj'S 
acted  with  the  Republican  party.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  of  the  Masonic  broth- 
erhood. 

Mr.  Brackett  has  for  many  years 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  regulating  the  liquor  traffic, 
as  well  as  in  efforts  for  the  reformation 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  intemper- 
ance. At  the  occasion  of  public  meetings 
in  Minneapolis  upon  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  reformation  of  the  temper- 
ance evangelist  John  G.  Wooley,  which 
were  devoted  to  raising  funds  in  aid  of 
Rest  Island,  Mr.  Brackett  placed  five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Mrs.  Wooley.  The  fact  only  became 
known,  when  Miss  Francis  Willard,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  imparted,  made  it 
public. 

This  sketch  can  be  no  more  fittingly 
closed,  than  by  quoting  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  city  press,  while  it 
was  being  prepared,  which  is  a  graphic 
characterization  of  its  subject.  Says  the 
Minneapolis  Journal: 

**No  man  in  the  city  deserves  better  of 
his  fellow-citizens  than  does  George  A. 
Brackett.  Every  inch  a  manly  man, 
strong  in  his  convictions  and  calm,  wise 
and  judicious  in  counsel.  Enterprising, 
3'et  conservative.  A  typical,  public-spir- 
ited Northwestern  man;  one  whose 
brawn  and  common  sense  are  of  the  kind 
that  builds  up  a  new  country  and  makes 
big  cities  grow  as  by  magic  in  a  few 
years.  Ahva\'S  read\'  when  a  tender 
hand  is  needed  to  smooth  a  dyingpillovv, 
a  level  head  to  conceive  the  best  plan  for 
any  emergency,  or  a  strong  arm  to  j)ush 
forward  an^^  enterprise  to  benefit  his  cit\' 
and  his  fellow-men.      A  manlv  incarna- 
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tion  of  tenderness,  strength,  fairness  and 
true  nobilitv." 


RrcHARD  Martin  was  bom  in  Lower 
Red  Hook  Landing  (now  Barrytown), 
Dutchess  Count3%  N.  Y.,  November  16th, 
1821.  His  father  was  Major  John  J. 
Martin,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Margaret  Roos.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  three  children;  two  of  whom,  Anna 
S.  Russell  and  Walter  S.  Martin,  survive 
him.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  ten 
months  old,  and  his  father  when  he  was 
seven,  leaving  him  an  orpan  at  the  earl3' 
age  of  seven  j^ears. 

Mr.  Martin  was  all  his  life  a  great 
sufferer  from  ill  health.  At  two  vears  of 
age  a  spinal  disease  developed,  occasion- 
ed by  a  fall,  from  which  for  some  3'ears, 
he  suffered  excruciating  pain,  and  al- 
though he  recovered  from  it,  he  was  left 
deformed  for  life.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  he  attended  district  school  in  Red 
Hook,  and  later  entered  the  Dutchess 
County  Academy  at  Poughkeepsie,N.Y., 
and  finished  his  studies  at  the  Kinder- 
hook  Academv  under  Dr.  Metcalf,  a 
teacher  of  prominence  in  those  days.  Af- 
ter finishing  his  studies,  he  taught  school 
in  Red  Hook  and  Rhinebeck  for  some 
years,  with  marked  success. 

He  did  not  propose,  however,  to 
adopt  school  teaching  as  a  profession,  as 
he  had  a  strong  predilection  for  an  active 
business  life,  and  believed  he  possessed 
qualifications  which  would  insure  success 
in  a  broader  field  than  that  of  teaching. 

In  1847,  he  went  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  large 
wholesale  house  of  Hatch  &  Yale  as  as- 
sistant bookkeeper.  Here  he  developed 
such  capacity  and  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  his  eniplo3'ers  that  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  head  bookkeeper,  a  most  re- 
sponsible position,  which  he  held  for  sev- 
eral vears,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  firm. 


Meantime,  close  confinement  and  in- 
tense application  to  business,  had  in 
1853,  so  impaired  his  health,  that  it  be- 
came an  imperative  necessity,  that  he 
should  change  his  occupation,  and  seek 
some  more  active,  out-door  employment. 
The  same  vear  he  visited  St.  Anthonv, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  country 
and  climate,  that  he  decided  on  a  perma- 
nent location  here.  In  1854  he  estab- 
lished a  banking  house  and  loan  office  in 
that  village.  His  capital  consisted  at 
the  start  of  the  few  thousand  dollars  he 
had  saved  from  his  earnings,  and,  what 
was  of  more  value,  an  unsullied  charac- 
ter for  honesty  andintegriry.  This  from 
the  first  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  fortune  he  so  honorably  acquired. 
After  the  financial  crash  of  1857  he  dis- 
continued the  banking  business  and  con- 
fined himself  to  loans  and  the  care  of  his 
real  estate,  in  which  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  was  compelled  to  fore- 
close many  mortgages  subsequent  to 
1857,  and  thereb\'  became  the  owner  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate  in 
the  citv,  which  he  carried  for  several 
years.  But  so  judicious  were  his  invest- 
ments, that  in  almost  every  instance  this 
I)roperty  largely  appreciated  in  value 
while  he  owned  it. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Martin  in  Minneapolis 
was  unusually  quiet  and  uneventful.  His 
naturally  retiring  and  diffident  nature, 
added  to  the  affliction  before  spoken  of, 
led  to  restricted  social  intercourse, 
though  he  became  warmly  attached  to 
the  friends  who  won  his  confidence.  To 
such  indeed,  so  strong  was  his  affection, 
that  it  amounted  almost  to  a  prejudice, 
and  there  were  no  lengths  to  which  he 
would  not  go  to  aid  them  in  case  of  need. 
There  are  rich  men  to-day  in  this  city 
who  might  have  been  penniless  had  he 
not  extended  aid  in  their  hour  of  need. 
In  business  matters,  Mr.  Martin  was 
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methodical,  exact  and  scrupulously  hon- 
est. What  was  his  right  he  demanded, 
and  accorded  the  same  to  others.  Having 
been  educated  in  early  life  to  make  his 
books  balance  to  a  penny  in  transactions 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, he  carried  the  habit  through  life. 
His  business  was  closed  each  day,  so  that 
were  he  to  die  suddenly,  his  executors 
could  settle  his  estate  with  ever>'thing 
prepared  to  their  hand.  He  never  deferred 
to  the  morrow  the  duty  which  should  be 
done  to-da3\ 

But  the  most  striking  features  in  his 
character  were  his  deep  religious  convic- 
tions, and  his  earnest  S3^mpathy  with  the 
poor  and  afflicted.  He  was  brought  up 
in  his  youth  under  the  influences  of  the 
Reformed  Lutheran  church,  but  on  his 
removal  to  Minneapolis,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  continued  a  devout 
member  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  re- 
ligion was  not  a  mere  profession — he  car- 
ried in  into  all  the  concerns  of  his  dailv 
life.  The  ruling  principal  of  his  life  was 
to  do  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done 
by.  But  even  a  higher  principle  entered 
into  the  estimate  of  his  responsibilities. 
He  held  himself  as  a  steward  accountable 
to  God  for  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  the 
wealth  he  had  earned.  His  constant 
study  was,  how  he  might  be  of  use  to 
others.  His  benefactions  to  the  poor 
and  to  benevolent  objects  during  his  life 
time  were  liberal.  He  denied  himself  of 
many  things  usually  considered  comforts, 
not  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  money,  but 
that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give. 
His  desire,  as  expressed  to  the  writer  of 
this  sketch,  was  so  to  live  and  use  his 
means  as  to  make  others  better  and 
happier,  not  only  during  his  life  time, 
but  especially  that  his  wealtli  should  do 
the  most  good  possible  after  his  death. 

And  this  end  he  souglit  to  accomplish 
bv  the  terms  of  his  will.     After  making 


as  he  believed  suitable  provisions  for  his 
near  relatives,  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  (estimated  at  about  $400,- 
000),  in  nearly  equal  proportions  to  St. 
Barnabas  hospital  and  the  Sheltering 
Arms,  an  orphan  as3duni,  and  both  lo- 
cated in  Minneapolis.  Of  the  former  in- 
stitution, he  had  been  a  trustee  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
its  welfare.  To  the  latter  he  had  been  a 
generous  contributor  during  his  life  time. 
To  the  readers  of  this  sketch,  it  will  seem 
natural  that  his  bequests  took  this  direc- 
tion. His  own  experience  of  life  led  him 
to  reflect  deeply  on  these  objects  of  char- 
ity. It  is  a  most  fitting  memorial  of  an 
unselfish  and  pure  Christian  life,  which 
he  has  left  to  bless  humanit\'  we  may 
hope  for  all  generations,  after  he  has 
passed  awa\'. 

Mr.  Martin  was  never  married.  He 
was  accustomed  for  several  years  pre- 
ceding his  death  to  s|:>end  his  winters  in 
the  south,  owing  to  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  his  health.  He  died  suddenlv 
at  White  Springs,  in  Florida,  January 
15,  1890, his  imcle,  Edward  Martin,  and 
his  most  intimate  and  devoted  friend, 
being  with  him  at  the  time.  He  was 
buried  in  the  family  burying  ground  at 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


In  the  early  years  of  Minneapolis  there 
were  no  organized  charities,  because  none 
were  needed  What  poverty  and  suflering 
there  may  have  been,  found  ready  relief 
in  private  personal  ministries.  The  peo- 
ple thrown  together  in  the  new  town, 
generally  young  and  enter])rising,  were 
able  to  care  for  themselves.  Any  case  of 
distress  would  be  known  at  once  and 
neighborly  kindness  would  offer  its  suc- 
cor. With  the  growth  of  the  city,  cases 
of  want  and  suffering  would  multiply 
and  could  not  all  be  reached  h\  jxTsonal 
and  individual  service.  Huring  tlie  last 
twentv    vears   the  cliaritv  of  kind   and 
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generous  hearts  has  organized  itself,  and 
.  now  is  prepared  to  do,  and  is  doing  its 
noble  work  on  a  large  scale,  in  manifold 
and  wise  ways,  and  with  an  equipment 
and  efficiency  not  surpassed  in  any  of 
our  American  cities .  The  work  of  women 
in  fordwarding  and  sustaining  institu- 
tions of  benevolence,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing record,  is  specially  noteworthy, 
and  deserves  the  high  honor  it  will  surely 
receive  wherever  known. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
—Organized  June  27,  1866.  Incorpo- 
rated June  11,  1877.  President,  G.  R. 
Lyman;  general  secretary,  John  H. 
Elliott. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to 
develop  the  christian  character  and  use- 
fulness of  its  meml)ers,  and  to  promote 
the  spiritual,  moral,  mental  and  physical 
well  being  of  young  men.  It  aids  young 
men  who  come  to  the  city  in  finding  a 
suitable  boarding  place,  and  also  in 
obtaining  employment.  It  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  physical  training  in  its  gym- 
nasium,entertainment  and  social  advant- 
ages in  lectures  and  receptions,  and  men- 
tal culture  in  evening  educational  classes, 
and  in  its  library  and  reading  room. 
Good  fellowship  is  assured  throughout. 
It  is  thoroughly  unsectarian,  but  an 
active  auxiliarj-^  to  the  churches,  having 
for  its  chief  aim  to  secure  the  beginning 
and  growth  of  true  christian  character 
and  life,  and  making  all  its  methods  and 
activities  tributary  to  this. 

Its  running  expenses  of  more  than  $600 
a  month  are  met  niainlvl)v  contributions 
from  the  business  men  of  the  citv,  who 
appreciate  the  society  and  its  work. 
Members  of  the  Association  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  $2.00. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1888  the  num- 
her  of  members  was  1,200. 

Vox  many  years  the  Association  had 
no  permanent  quarters.  At  present — 
1889 —  it  has  central  rooms  in  the  Syndi- 


cate block,  Nos.  519-521  Nicollet  avenue. 
But  it  needs  larger  accommodations  and 
very  much  better  facilities  for  its  work. 
It  has  therefore  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  large  and  handsome  building  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  street  and  Mary  Place. 
When  completed  according  to  the  plans, 
the  building  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  and  will  be  admirably  suited  in  every 
way  to  the  varied  needs  and  enterprises 
of  the  Association.  It  will  probably  be 
ready  for  use  in  January,  1892.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $130,000.  Of  this  sum 
$95,000  have  already  been  pledged ;  Mr. 
H.  O.  Hamlin,  an  ex-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, gives  $10,000,  the  largest  single 
subscription.  Among  the  contributors 
are  many  prominent  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  who  give  this  practical 
proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  society, 
their  estimate  of  its  usefulness,  and  their 
desire  to  help  it  on  to  larger  success. 

There  is  a  Twenty-sixth  street  branch, 
a  junior  department,  and  a  ladies*  aux- 
iliar\\  The  railroad  department  has 
rooms  at  21  Second  street  south;  was 
organized  in  1885,  and  has  grown  to 
great  importance.  It  is  supported  largely 
b}'  appropriations  from  the  railroads, 
and  its  members  are  emplo^'ees  of  the 
roads  centering  in  Minneapolis.  The 
Association  is  doing  the  citj^  excellent 
service,  and  promises  much  for  the 
future. 

Woman's  Christian  Association. 
President,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Miller;  secretary, 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Lansin<^.  The  first  or  one  of 
the  first  organized  charities  of  the  city, 
founded  in  1866  as  the  Ladies'  Aid  Soci- 
ety, taking  its  present  name  with  en- 
larged plans  in  1868.  Its  s])ecial objects 
are  thus  stated  in  the  constitution;  to  re- 
lieve the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants 
of  the  poor;  to  assist  them  in  procuring 
emplo\'nient ;  to  provide  homes  for  the 
homeless  and  befriend  the  friendless;  to 
clothe  and  gather  into  Sabbath  schools 
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the  children  of  the  destitute,  and  to  dis- 
tribute Bibles,  tracts  and  religious  news- 
papers wherever  needed.  An  important 
object  shall  be  to  establish  a  Woman's 
Home,  in  which  the  working  woman  and 
the  stranger  may  find  the  protection, 
sympathy  and  comfort  of  a  christian 
family  at  moderate  cost.  Also  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  homes  for  aged  women 
and  aged  ministers  and  their  wives. 

The  Woman's  Boarding  Home  was 
opened  in  Ma\%  1874.  A  new  building 
was  erected  and  the  Home  reopened  Sept. 
1,1878.  It  will  accommodate  70  board- 
ers; is  located  at  No.  409  Sixth  street 
south.  A  branch  home  was  opened  in 
1886  and  provides  a  comfortable  board- 
ing place  at  very  low  charges,  also  fur- 
nishes transient  lodging  and  meals  which 
are  given  gratuitously  to  women  with- 
out money  and  work, at  No.  817 Nicollet 
avenue. 

Judge  E.  S.  Jones  has  given  the  Asso- 
ciation 80  acres  of  land  on  Cedar  lake, 
with  a  large  house  and  double  cottages 
upon  it,  valued  at  $100,000,  for  a  home 
for  old  ladies  and  aged  and  retired  min- 
isters and  their  wives.  By  the  bequest 
of  Mrs.  William  M.  Harrison  the  Associ- 
ation has  received  $35,000;  $30,000  for 
the  old  ladies'  home  and  $5,000  for  en- 
larging the  Woman's  Boarding  Home. 
The  Jones-Harrison  Home  for  aged  wo- 
men was  opened  June,  1888. 

The  Association  jjartly  supports  a 
matron  in  charge  of  female  prisoners  in 
the  cit\'  lock-up. 

The  relief  work  is  in  charge  of  a  visi- 
tor, Mrs.  v.  H.  McMillan.  This  workis 
personal  and  is  a  principal  aim  of  the 
organization.  The  Association  has  126 
directors,  representing  30  churches  of 
seven  denominations. 

St.  Barnabas  Hospital.— St.  Barna- 
bas hospital  is  one  of  the  oldest  charita- 
ble institutions  in  the  city.  It  was  orig- 
inally founded  by  the  Kev.  D.  B.  Knicker- 


backer,  rector  of  the  church  of  Gethsem- 
ane,  March  1, 1871,  when  the  first  patient 
was  received  in  a  private  building  located 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  avenue 
north  and  Marcy  street.  Later,  two 
valuable  lots  and  a  frame  building  were 
secured  at  its  present  site,  comer  of  Sixth 
street  and  Ninth  avenue  south.  April 
14,  1874,  the  building  was  dedicated  by 
the  name  of  Cottage  Hospital.  The  orig- 
inal brick  addition  was  donated  by  the 
Hon.  H.  T.  Welles  in  1882,  and  known 
as  the  Welles  Pavilion.  In  the  same 
year  the  name  was  changed  to  St.  Bar- 
nabas Hospital  by  vote  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Gethsemane,  which  had  taken 
an  active  interest  in  its  charitable  work. 
In  September,  1883,  the  institution  was 
duh'  incorporated  with  a  board  of  twelve 
trustees.  It  is  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices and  control  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  but  patients  are  received 
irrespective  of  nationalit\'  or  religious 
belief.  In  1886,  another  brick  addition 
was  built,  with  amphitheatre  for  per- 
formance of  surgical  operations,  the 
whole  with  equipments  costing $10,000, 
which  is  all  paid  for.  The  present  capac- 
ity of  the  hospital  is  about  seventy-five 
patients.  At  present  the  hospital  has 
no  endowment,  and  patients,  able  to 
I)ay,  are  charged  a  reasonable  amount 
for  rooms  and  care.  Bv  the  aid,  chieflv 
of  the  Episcopal  churches,  a  considerable 
amount  of  charitable  work  is  done.  An 
able  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons  is 
connected  with  the  institution,  who  ren- 
der their  services  gratuitously.  The  pres- 
sent  oflScers  are:  John  I.  Black,  presi- 
dent; Leroy  Robertson,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Sisterhood  of  Bethany.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  C.  O.  Van  Cleve;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Walker. 

This  societ\'  was  first  organized  in 
May,  1875,  as  a  branch  of  the  Minnesota 
Magdalene  Society,  located  in  St.  Paul. 
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For  its  greater  efficiency  it  became  inde- 
pendent in  July,  1876,  and  adopted  its 
present  name.  It  became  a  corporate 
body  March  1st,  1879. 

The  society  has  for  its  object**  the  pro- 
motion of  moral  purity,  by  offering  a 
home  to  erring  women,  who  manifest  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  by  procuring  emploj'ment  for  their 
future  support."  Article  third  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  any  women 
of  pure  moral  character  may  become  a 
member  of  this  society  by  subscribing  to 
the  constitution,  and  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  annually  for  its  support.  Each 
donor  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  any  one 
time,  or  in  part  payments  during  the  year 
may  became  a  life  member. 

As  a  refuge  for  such  as  are  willing  to 
leave  their  life  of  sin,  a  house  was  rented 
in  1876  and  Bethany  Home  was  opened. 
The  need  of  more  room  occasioned  sev- 
eral successive  removals,  until  in  October, 
1886,  the  Association  took  possession  of 
the  present  home,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Brown,  of  Minneapolis,  lo- 
cated on  Bryant  avenue  between  Thirty- 
seventh  and  Thirth-eighth  streets  south- 
west, and  well  fitted  and  famished  for 
its  uses. 

The  secretary  says  in  her  report  for 
the  two  years  ending  Oct.  1st,  1888:  **It 
ik  not  a  small  matter  that  in  these  two 
A-^ears  we  have  given  shelter  and  care  to 
163  homeless,  destitute,  outcast  women; 
outcast  in  the  sense  of  having  neither 
home,  shelter,  or  means  to  procure  the 
same,  and  174-  children.  Some  of  these 
children  arc  brought  under  our  care  by 
stress  of  circumstances;  illness  or  death 
of  mother,  throwing  them  ii])on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Poor,  they  are  sent  to 
us  for  care  and  to  be  provided  with  suit- 
able homes.  Many  more  are  waifs,  de- 
serted and  cast  out  by  the  unnatural  in- 
humanity of  parents  or  relative's.  Though 
no  part  of  our  original  plan,  our  work 


for  the  children  is  no  small  benefit.  If 
all  that  we  did  ended  here  it  would  repay 
the  community  to  support  the  Bethany 
Home  and  christians  to  work  with  it. 
Whatever  the  antecedents  of  the  unfortu- 
nate nameless  babies  they  are  here  and 
have  a  right  to  stay;  a  right  too  to  the 
best  chance  that  can  be  given  them.'* 

Total  number  in  the  Home  during 
1887  and  1888,  202.  Twenty-one  child- 
ren in  these  two  years  were  placed  in 
christian  homes. 

The  average  number  of  adults  at  the 
home  is  60,  and  that  of  the  babes  is  the 
same,  making  a  total  average  of  120  in- 
mates. 

More  room  is  needed,  andatwostorv 
addition  to  the  main  building  is  now 
(1891)  in  process  of  erection,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2,000.*' 


Harriet  Granger  Walker.  Mrs. 
Walker  is  a  native  of  Berea,  Cu\'ahago 
County,  Ohio.  Her  father  was  Hon. 
Fletcher  Hulet,  a  prosperous  business 
man,  and  proprietor  of  a  quarry  of  the 
famous  sand  stone,  and  manufacturer  of 
the  grind  stones  known  throughout  the 
country.  Her  mother  was  a  Granger. 
Both  parents  came  to  Ohio  from  Berk- 
shirecounty,  Massachusetts.  Her  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  theRevo- 
lutionar^"^  war,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Miss  Hulet  entered  the 
Baldwin  University  at  Berea,  and  pur- 
sued the  classical  course  until  tlie  close 
of  the  junior  year.  She  gave  special  at- 
tention to  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  after  leaving  the  university  taught 
music  for  two  years.  Among  the  stu- 
dents at  the  university  was  Thomas  B. 
Walker,  who  ])rocure(l  means  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  by  teaching,  and  was 
eniplo3-ed  by  Mr.  Hulet  to  travel  in  the 
interest  of  his  business.  An  engagement 
of  marriage  was  made  between  the  two, 
and  in  1863  Mr.  Walker,  liaving  decided 
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to  make  a  homein  Minneapolis,  returned 
to  Berea,  and  on  the  19th  of  December 
of  that  3'ear,  they  were  married  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Wheeler,  their  former  college  pres- 
ident, and  brother-in-law  of  Miss  Hulet. 

All  the  married  life  of  Mrs.  Walker 
has  been  passed  in  Minneapolis.  Their 
first  home-making  here  was  full  of  trial, 
self-denial  and  hard  labor  for  both,  for 
Mr.  Walker's  business  for  many  vears 
kept  him  for  months  together  in  every 
\'ear  awav  from  his  family  and  home. 
This  added  much  to  the  labors,  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  the  young  wife.  But 
they  were  united  in  their  determination 
to  possess  a  home,  and  to  perform  with- 
out shrinking  the  duties  of  life,  whether 
light  or  heavy.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  energy  of  the  husband,  seconded 
by  the  love  and  fidelity  of  the  wife, 
brought  the  desired  boon.  The  begin- 
nings were  humble  as  restricted  means 
required.  As  prosperty  increased  they 
surrounded  themselves  with  more  of  the 
elegancies  of  life,  and  indulged  a  taste, 
shared  by  both,  in  books  and  art.  For 
many  years  the  elegant  home  on  Henne- 
pin avenue  has  been  a  retreat  for  the 
busy  man,  a  nursery  for  the  growing 
children,  and  the  center  of  a  refined  and 
generous  hospitality. 

Eight  children  have  filled  the  home 
with  the  life  and  joy  that  only  children 
can  bring.  The  eldest,  Gilbert,  has  been 
for  some  years  associated  with  his  father 
in  business,  and  has  been  manager  of  the 
extensive  mills  and  lumber  ])UvSiness  of 
the  Red  River  Lumber  Company.  The 
second  son,  Leon,  when  but  18,  just  as 
he  had  joined  his  elder  l)rother  in  busi- 
nCvSS,  was  stricken  with  brain  fever,  and 
death  in  one  short  week  bereft  the  family 
of  one  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  cher- 
ished memory  will  live  in  the  hearts  of 
the  home  circle.  Two  daughters  and 
four  sons  remain  at  home. 

The  hemic  training  of  the  children  has 


aimed  to  develop  sound  bodies  as  well 
as  alert  minds.  Freedom  from  all  but 
wholesome  restraint  has  brought  out 
the  individuality,  and  discovered  the 
bent  and  taste  of  the  child,  while  the 
learning  imparted  in  the  school,  and  the 
devotion  taught  in  the  church,  have  en- 
riched the  intellect  and  touched  the  heart. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  are  advocates 
of  what  may  be  termed  natural  as 
against  repressive  education.  The  pub- 
lic prints  have  contained  papers  of  great 
interest  and  value  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Walker,  emphasizing  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation. No  subject,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  of  greater  importance  in  our  educa- 
tional methods. 

While  Mrs.  Walker  has  had  more  care 
of  children  of  her  own  household  than 
the  average  among  women,  she  has  been 
throughout  her  whole  life  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  work  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  in  labor  among  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering members  of  the  com'munity.  Con- 
nected for  many  years  with  Centenarv 
M.  E.  Church,  and  later  with  Hennepin 
Avenue  Church  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, she  lias  been  among  the  most  ac- 
tive and  indefatigable  members  of  the 
church,  in  bringing  people  within  its  sanc- 
tifying influence,  and  incarr^'ing  its  char- 
ities to  the  needy.  Gifted  in  mind  and 
consecrated  in  heart,  she  is  a  leader 
among  women. 

During  latter  \'ears  she  has  assumed 
a  more  public  jjosition.  For  the  last  16 
vears  she  has  been  secretary  of  Bethany 
Home.  The  establishment  and  main- 
tainance  of  that  charity  was  her  work 
in  connection  with  three  or  four  other 
ladies,  all  mothers.  It  seeks  to  relieve 
and  reform  women  whom  most  other 
charities  abandon.  At  first  in  rented 
buildings,  a  Home  was  established,  and 
such  women,  and  children  as  their 
straightened  means  would  care  for,  were 
gathered  and  ministered  unto  with   the 
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devotion  of  Magdalene.  It  was  not  a 
work  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
community.  Under  reproach  and  some- 
times opprobrium,  the  devoted  ladies  lab- 
ored on,  conscious  of  a  consecrated  pur- 
pose, and  receiving  the  benedictions  of 
the  frail  and  despairing  subjects  of  their 
ministry.  Little  by  little  their  work 
gained  in  public  appreciation.  It  was 
recognized  by  the  city  authorities,  and 
received  appropriations  from  the  public 
funds,  or  compensation  for  caring  for 
the  city's  poor.  At  last  the  heart  of  a 
generous  citizen  was  touched  by  the  quiet 
but  efficient  work  of  these  protestant 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  funds  were  contrib- 
uted to  purchase  a  lot  and  build  a  com- 
fortable house.  Bethany  Home  is  now 
well  established,  and  among  the  most 
beneficent,  if  not  popular,  of  the  city's 
charities. 

For  nine  years  Mrs.  Walker  has  been 
president  of  the  Northwestern  Hospital 
Association.  This  institution  is  designed 
for  the  care  of  women  and  children.  It 
too,  has  been  so  ably  managed,  that  it 
has  a  most  convenient  and  commanding 
home  of  its  own  on  Eighth  avenue. 

Mrs.  Walker  was  naturally  led  by  her 
sympathetic  nature  to  engage  in  work 
for  the  reformation  of  the  intemperate, 
and  allied  herself  with  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  When  that 
association  assumed  a  partisan  political 
position  Mrs.  Walker,  though  outvoted 
was  not  convinced,  and  true  to  her  own 
convictions  of  duty,  associated  with 
those  women  who  organized  a  non-par- 
tisan association.  She  was  recognized 
as  a  leader,  and  for  the  last  two  vears 
has  been  the  single  vice  president  of  the 
National  organization,  and  president  of 
that  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  These 
duties  necessarily  throw  upon  her  great 
laljor  and  responsibility.  Sheisre([uire(l 
to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  so- 
cieties, and  to  devote  much  thought  and 


time  to  the  planning  and  direction  of  the 
great  work  in  hand.  With  an  attractive 
home,  with  wealth  to  command  any  lux- 
ury or  indulgence,  with  a  high  social 
position,  she  forsakes  the  avocations  of 
the  merely  elegant  woman,  and  devotes 
herself  with  carthusion  fidelitv  to  the 
service  of  the  poor,  despised  and  needy. 


Northwestern  Hospital  for  Women 
AND  Children,  No.  2627  Chicago  ave- 
nue.—President,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Walker; 
secretary',  Mrs.  Prof.  Bradley;  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  Cora  B.  Roberts.  This  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  Noveml>er,1882, 
by  a  few  earnest  women,  who  were  sure 
Minneapolis  needed  a  separate  hospital 
for  women  and  children,  and  that  women 
should  supply  the  need,  and  that  they 
were  the  very  women.  The  beginnings 
were  small,  but  courage  and  faith  made 
the  enterprise  an  early  success.  The 
Association  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Minnesota,  May  3,  1883. 

In  the  articles  of  incorporation  its  pur- 
pose is  defined  as  follows : 

To  provide  for  women  and  children 
medical  and  surgical  aid  by  regularly 
qualified  women  physicians.  To  train 
nurses  to  care  for  the  sick.  To  train 
young  women  for  domestic  service. 

The  by-laws  proAdde  that  any  lady 
paying  not  less  than  one  dollar  annually 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Gentlemen  paying  five  dollars 
annuallv  shall  be  considered  honorary 
members  of  the  Association.  Subscribers 
paying  fifty  dollars  at  one  time  can 
become  life  members.  Subscribers  pay- 
ing $250  annually  are  entitled  to  a  free 
bed,  which  shall  be  known  by  their  name 
as  long  as  the}'  support  it.  By  the  pay- 
ment of  $5,000  a  free  bed  may  be  ])er- 
manently  endowed. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  has  been 
organized  as  an  important  element  in  the 
work  of  the  hospital,  and  has  steadily 
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grown  with  the  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  no  part  of  the  work,  says  the 
president,  in  her  dedicatory  address,  is 
the  communitv  more  interested  than  in 
the  prosperity  and  success  of  this  school 
for  nurses. 

A  Young  Ladies'  Auxiliary  has  also 
been  formed. 

.  The  building,  erected  by  the  Associa- 
tion, was  dedicated  in  1887,  four  and  a 
half  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  pre- 
liminary  meeting,  Mrs.  William  M.  Har- 
rison's bequest  of  $20,000 paj^ing  apart 
of  its  cost.  This  is  one  of  the  three 
buildings  called  for  by  the  complete 
scheme.  The  ground  was  given  by  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Stewart. 

There  are  departments  for  medical 
treatment  in  gynaecology-,  surgery  and 
obstetrics,  also  an  eye  department  and 
an  ear  department. 

Patients  admitted  are  women  and 
children  with  anv  disease  not  incurable 
or  contagious,  and  married  women  for 
confinement.  Patients  able  to  pay  are 
charged  a  reasonable  scale  of  prices,  pro- 
portionate with  the  privileges  desired. 

The  Hp:brew  Relief  Society  is  under 
the  management  of  ladies.  It  was  organ- 
ized about  1882  for  therelief  of  thepoor. 
Members  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $0.  Mrs. 
Harj)man  is  president;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Mich- 
aels, secretarv. 

The  Sisters  of  Peace  is  a  Hebrew 
charitable  association,  managed  b\' 
ladies,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  Mem- 
bers are  elected  by  ballot  on  application 
and  the  ])ayment  of  an  initiation  fee  of 
$8.  They  also  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  $3.  President,  Mrs.  Weitzner; 
Mrs.  Gumbiner,  secretary;  Mrs.  John 
(jruenberg,  treasurer. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  Relief  As- 
sociation. This  association  was  founded 
October  26,  1884,  in  commemoration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday    of    the    noble    philanthropist 


whose  honored  name  it  bears.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  society  is  to  give  relief  to 
worthy  and  need3'  Israelites.  Any  Israel- 
ite may  become  a  member  by  enrolling 
his  name  and  contributing  at  least  fifty 
cents  per  month.  There  are  now  (1889) 
67  members,  whose  payments  amount 
to  $37.00  per  month.  The  officers  re- 
ceive no  pay,  and  the  whole  income  is 
expended  in  charity.  The  secretary  says: 
**We  have,  as  we  believe,  effectually 
stopped  street  begging  among  our  peo- 
ple, and  by  timely  assistance  have  en- 
abled many  to  become  self-sustaining.'* 
The  society  has  had  the  same  president 
and  secretary'  from  the  beginning,  viz: 
President,  Max  Segelbaum ;  secretary, 
Nathan  Schack ;  treasurer,  R.  Rees.  The 
trustees  are  Sander  Segelbaum,  Max  W. 
Frank,  E.  Bernstein,  David  Weiskopf, 
Leo  Blumenkranz. 

Woman's  Industrial  Exchange.— 
Established  Oct.  1,  1883;  incorporated 
Oct.  1,  1886.  Its  general  purpose  is  to 
aid  women  by  helping  them  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  further  this  design,  it 
maintains  a  depot  for  the  reception  and 
sale  of  woman*s  work,  at  25  Fourth 
street  south,  where  lunch  is  served  daily, 
Sundays  excepted .  It  has  an  upper  room 
devoted  to  the  comfort  of  the  business 
women  of  Minneapolis,  with  easy  chairs, 
lounges,  a  piano,  facilities  for  writing, 
and  a  library  of  interesting  books.  The 
morning  papers  and  fresh  magazines  are 
always  found  on  its  center  table,  and  a 
heartv  welcome  awaits  anv  tired  woman 
who  mav  come  for  an  hour's  rest  and 
quiet. 

Members  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $1.00. 
A  payment  of  $24.00  additional  makes 
a  life  member.  I'ive  dollars  paid  an- 
nuallv  makes  an  honorarv  member.  The 
Exchange  needs  an  invested  fund  and  a 
home  of  its  own.  It  is  a  wise  and  wor- 
thy charity,  rightly  claiming  a  large 
membership  and  large  patronage. 
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Total  amount  paid  depositors  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1888,  $16,292.68. 

Total  for  the  first  five  years,  $60,- 
912.00. 

The  Associated  Charities.  Organ- 
ized December  16th,  1884.  Reorganized 
December  14, 1885.  Incorporated  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  1889.  Officers  in  1891: 
President,  Geo.  A.  Brackett;  secretary, 
Geo.  D.  Holt;  treasurer,  Anthony  Kelly. 
The  central  office  is  in  the  Rochester 
block,  21  Fourth  street  south,  rooms 
111  to  114.  Article  two  of  the  constitu- 
tion states  the  general  purposes  of  this 
corporation  as  follows :  1.  To  promote 
co-operation  among  all  the  charitable 
agencies  of  the  city.  2.  To  learn  w^hat 
persons  need  aid.  3.  To  engage  societies^ 
and  individuals  to  take  care  of  them. 
4.  To  prevent  fraud  and  the  giving  of  in- 
judicious aid.  5.  To  reclaim  from  pau- 
perism by  encouraging  thrift,  self  de- 
pendence, industry  and  better  modes 
of  life,  through  friendly  sympathy  and 
advice,  as  far  as  possible  securing  em- 
ployment for  the  poor.  6.  To  form  a 
bureau  of  information  for  the  benefit  of 
any  society  or  individual  that  may  need 
its  services. 

The  Association  according  to  article 
three,  shall  consist  of  all  the  charitable 
organizations  of  the  city  that  wish  to 
co-operate,  and  each  organization  shall 
elect  annually  one  of  its  members  as  its 
official  representative.  These  represen- 
tatives constitute  the  Central  Council  of 
the  Association. 

The  following  named  officials  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Central  Coun- 
cil, viz :  The  mayor  of  the  city,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  j)oor,  the  chief  of 
])oIice,  the  city  j)hysician,  and  the  pas- 
tors of  the  citv  churches.  The  council 
may  elect  additional  members  not  ex- 
ceeding one-fourth  of  the  number  of  rej)- 
resentatives.  The  association  is  guided 
in  its  action  by  the  following  princi])les : 


1.  That  there  shall  l^e  no  exclusion  from 
relief  on  account  of  creed,  politics,  or  na- 
tionality. 2.  That  there  shall  be  no  at- 
tempt at  proselytism.  3.  That  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  existing  be- 
nevolent or  charitable  societies.  4.  That 
no  relief  be  given  by  this  organization 
except  in  very  urgent  cases  of  immediate 
necessity,  and  pending  investigation.  5. 
That  the  control  of  the  organization 
shall  never  be  in  the  hands  of  the  clerg3\ 

There  is  a  bureau  of  information,  in- 
vestigation and  report  maintained  at 
the  central  office.  To  this  office  all  to 
whom  applications  for  aid  are  made  are 
requested  to  send  the  applicants.  An 
employment  bureau  is  also  established 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  all  men 
and  women  applying,  employment  in  the 
way  of  odd  jobs,  free  of  .charge  to  the 
applicant.  These  jobs  often  lead  to  reg- 
ular employment. 

At  the  central  office  a  full  record  is 
kept,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  of  all  the 
families  and  persons  in  the  cit^"  who  need 
help  of  any  kind,  b^"  means  of  which 
charitable  people  ma3''  find  worthy  recip- 
ients for  their  contributions,  and  may 
also  furnish  work  for  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  w- ork. 

There  is  an  emergency  fund  w^hich 
depends  wholly  upon  the  voluntary"  con- 
tributions made  expressly  for  it,  and  is 
used  for  immediate  relief  of  present  dis- 
tress, where  such  relief  is  necessary'  prior 
to  furnishing  eniplo\'ment. 

A  svstem  of  friendlv  visitation  is  in 
o])eration,  by  which  volunteer  visitors 
render  j)ersonal  service  without  reference 
to  the  association  for  which  tliev  act. 
In  the  three  district  conferences  alreadv 
organized  there  are  fifty  such  visitors, 
and  more  are  needed. 

The  nickel  provident  system  encour- 
ages the  saving  of  small  stuns  by  the 
poor  who  obtain  work  from  the  office. 

The  Homk  for  Childrkn  and  Aged 
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Women,  Stevens  avenue  and  Thirty-sec- 
ond street  east.— President,  Mrs.  John 
S.  Pillsbury;  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Tenney .  As  originally  incorporated  Nov- 
vember,  1881,  this  was  The  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Minneapolis,  and  had 
its  humble  beginning  in  the  purpose  of  a 
few  benevolent  women  to  provide  a  re- 
'treat  for  neglected  children.  The  plan 
was  enlarged  and  the  new  name  adopted 
June  23,  1885. 

The  Home  proposes  to  care  for  and 
protect  women  who,  from  old  age  and 
other  infirmities,  are  in  need  or  depend- 
ent, and  to  rescue  from  evil  and  misery 
such  children  as  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  protectors.  Its  plan  of  opera- 
tion is  to  provide  and  maintain  a  home 
or  asylum  for  such  children,  and  to  bind 
out  or  place  them  where  they  may  re- 
ceive the  care  and  protection  of  which 
the\'  have  been  dei)rived. 

The  terms  of  membership  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Anv  woman  mav  become  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  corporation  by  subscribing  her 
name  on  the  l)ooks  of  the  corporation, 
and  by  paying  an  admission  fee  of  $1.00. 

Any  person  may  become  a  life  mem- 
ber by  subscribing  as  above  and  paying 
an  admission  fee  of  $25.00. 

Any  person  may  become  an  honorary 
member  by  the  annual  payment  of  $5.00. 

Article  IX  of  the  Bv-Laws,  reads  as 
follows:  **No  denominational  prefer- 
ence or  sectarian  relations  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  govern  any  of  the  acts  or  o|3er- 
ationsofthis  societv,  either  in  elections 
or  benefactions." 

For  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1888,  the 
number  of  children  cared  for  was  103. 
Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Home  up. 
to  this  date,  it  has  sheltered  twelve  old 
ladies. 

A  building  suitable  for  the  work  of 
the  society  was  completed  in  1880,  on 
the  comer  of  Stevens  avenue  and  Thirtv- 
second  street,   Mr.   Harvey   \V.   Brown 


giving  $10,500  towards  its  cost.  The 
needs  of  the  Home  are  met  by  member- 
ship fees  and  by  contributions  from 
churches  of  every  denomination,  and  by 
the  gifts  of  individuals  in  money  and  sup- 
plies of  furniture,  clothing,  fuel,  provis- 
sions  for  the  table,  etc.  A  reception  is 
given  each  year  from  which  a  handsome 
sum  is  commonly  added  to  the  resources 
of  the  society. 

The  Washburn  Memorial  Orphan 
Asylum  was  opened  in  1886,  and  dedi- 
cated in  June,  1887.  At  the  dedication  a 
report  was  read  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  Hon.  W.  D.  Wash- 
bum;  some  paragraphs  of  which  are  here 
given: 

Among  the  many  generous  and  mag- 
nificent bequests  made  by  the  late  Ex- 
Governor  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn,  in 
his  last  will  and  testament,  was  the 
one  of  $375,000  for  the  founding  and  en- 
dowment of  an  orphans'  home  in,  or 
rather  near  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  His 
wishes  and  purposes  with  respect  to  this 
bequest  are  indicated  in  the  following 
words  which  I  quote  from  his  will: 

*'It  is  my  intention  during  my  life  time 
to  found  and  endow  an  orphan  asylum 
near  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  for  the  benefit  of  orphans 
and  half  orphans  having  a  legal  residence 
in  that  state,  and  in  memor\'  of  my  be- 
loved mother,  to  be  called  *The  Wash- 
bum  Memorial  Asylum.' 

''  But  if  I  shall  fail  to  accomplish  my 
intention  during  my  life  time,  then  I  ap- 
point the  seven  persons  below  named  my 
trustees  to  carrv  mv  intentions  into  ef- 
feet,  namely:  Dorilus  Morrison,  J.  W. 
Johnson,  Charles  J.  Martin,  my  brother, 
William  D.  Washburn;  my  sister,  Caro- 
line A.  Holmes;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  wife 
of  Gov.  Pillsburv;  and  Mrs.O.  A.  Prav." 

Following  the  suggestions  of  the  will, 
the  trustees  named  were  incoqiorated 
imder  the  General  Laws  of  Minnesota  on 
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October  8th,  1883.  The  first  formal 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
held  July  28,  1884,  when  a  permanent 
organization  was  effected.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  trustees  w^as  first  directed  to 
the  securing  of  a  suitable  site  in  accord- 
ence  with  the  provisions  of  the  will, which 
directed  that  the  site  be  located  outside 
the  corporate  limits  of  Minneapolis,  and 
suggested  that  not  less  than  20  acres  of 
land  be  secured  for  that  purpose.  The 
trustees  unanimously  agreed  upon  the 
site  upon  which  the  building  was  sub- 
sequently erected.  The  building  was 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  Nov. 
1st,  1886,  and  the  first  child  admitted 
Nov.  26,  in  the  same  year.  At  the  time 
of  the  dedication  30  or  more  fatherlesss 
and  motherless  children  were  cared  for 
in  the  asylum. 

By  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  **An3' 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
whether  orphan  or  half  orphan,  shall  be 
received  without  an}'  question  or  dis- 
tinction as  to  age,  sex,  race,  color  or 
religion,  and  shall  be  discharged  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.'* 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  trustees, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  building  were 
based  largely  on  this  estimate,  that  the 
income  arisingfromtheendowmentfund, 
originally  $300,000,  will  provide  accom- 
modations and  maintenance  for  one  hun- 
dred children,  and  it  is  believed  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  this  number  of  orphan 
children  will  be  receiving  all  the  advant- 
ages and  benefits  which  an  institution  of 
this  character  can  furnish. 

From  the  dedicatorv  address  of  Rev. 
J.  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,the  following  extract 
is  given : 

**  In  describing  this  asylum  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist  concerning  Jerusalem  are 
appropriate:  *  Beautiful  for  situation.' 
Its  noble  elevation,  its  commanding  out- 
look, its  handsome  setting  among  the 
trees,  its  grassy  slopes  in  front,  its  artis- 


tically constructed  walks  and  roads,  and 
its  hill  standing  like  a  guarding  sentinel 
in  the  rear  are  all  harmonious  adjuncts 
of  the  stately  pile  itself.  However  rapid 
the  city's  outward  march  may  be;  how- 
ever much  it  ma}"  enroach  on  our  now 
vacant  suburbs,  these  grounds  are  large 
enough  to  preserve  their  retiracy  and 
their  solitariness  intact  forever. 

**  The  honor  of  securing  these  grounds 
by  purchase,  of  having  them  cleared  and 
prepared  for  the  purpose  now  applied  to 
them,  and  the  still  greater  honor,  the 
signal  honor  of  donating  them  to  the 
asylum,  and  thus  swelling  the  original 
bequest  to  many  thousands  more,  belong 
to  our  well  known  and  honored  citizen, 
the  president  of  this  association,  W.  D. 
Washburn.'' 

The  site,  a  fine  tract  of  twenty  acres, 
located  in  the  town  of  Richfield,  is  now 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Minne- 
apolis, at  the  comer  of  Nicollet  avenue 
and  Forty-ninth  street  south.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  the  Asylum  contained  88  chil- 
dren. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  was  opened  in 
1886  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices. 
It  receives  patients  of  any  religious  per- 
suasion or  of  none.  It  has  used  what 
is  known  as  the  old  Murphy  mansion 
west  of  Riverside  park,  facing  Sixth 
street.  In  1890  a  new  building  adjoin- 
ing the  other  was  completed,  a  fine  struc- 
ture of  brick,  well  arranged  and  furn- 
ished for  its  uses,  costing $33,000.  Both 
buildings  are  now  used,  and  togethei 
will  accommodate  one  hundred  patients. 
The  management  is  in  charge  of  ten  sis- 
ters. The  institution  is  nearly  self-sup- 
porting, though  much  charitable  work 
is  done.  One  hundred  dollars  gives  the 
donor  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  hos- 
pital any  person  who  is  a  fit  subject  for 
its  care  and  treatment. 

Maternity  Hospital.  This  institu- 
tion is  located  at  2529  r\>iirth  avenue 
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south,  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  and 
attractive  parts  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis. The  building  is  of  brick,  and 
contains  20  sunny,  home-like  rooms.  It 
was  just  finished  when  secured  for  hos- 
pital uses.  Maternit}'  Hospital  was 
opened  Nov.  30,  1886.  The  next  July  it 
was  incorporated  with  a  full  board  of 
directors,  Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Leonard  be- 
ing president;  Mrs.  Mary  Henderson, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Ella  M.  S.  Marble, 
secretary;  Mrs.  Edith  J.  Kelley,  treas- 
urer, and  Mrs.  Laura  Beach,  auditor. 
The  directors  were  as  follows:  Drs. 
Martha  G.  Ripley  and  Carrie  Wilber, 
Mmes.  Priscilla  M.  Niles,  M.  Falk  Gjert- 
sen,  George  H.  Trabert,  Mary  Leach, 
Drs.  Mary  E.  Emer\^  and  Bessie  P. 
Haines,  of  St.  Paul,  Mmes.  J.  M.  Ho- 
bron,  Elvira  N.  Lawrence,  Rebecca  S. 
Smith,  Maria  H.  Wells,  Margaret  M. 
Cochrane,  Martha  A.  Dorsett,  Jane  A. 
Wilder,  Maria  B.  Leonard,  Emma  L. 
Drennan  and  Carrie  B.  Russell. 

Section  1  of  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion states  that  ''  The  name  of  this  cor- 
poration shall  be  Maternity  Hospital. 
Its  place  of  location  shall  be  Minneapolis, 
Hennepin  count\',  State  of  Minnesota. 
Its  object  shall  be  to  provide  a  lying-in 
hospital  for  the  confinement  of  married 
women  who  are  without  means  or  suita- 
ble abode  and  care  at  the  time  of  child- 
birth ;  it  may  also  admit  girls  who  have 
previoush'  borne  a  good  character,  but 
who,  often  under  promise  of  marriage, 
have  been  led  astray,  and  also  care  for 
destitute  children  born  in  the  institution. 
This  corjDoration  shall  have  power  to 
purchase  and  hold  real  estate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  said  hospital,  and  to  sell, convey 
or  exchange  the  same  or  any  portion 
thereof,  and  ma}'  also  loan  on  real  es- 
tate security-  the  surplus  funds  of  said 
hospital,  or  purchase  municipal,  state  or 
United  States  ])onds  with  such  surplus 
funds  for  the  puqwse  of  providing  an 
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increase  for  said  hospital.**  Article  3, 
section  2,  provides  that  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  hospital  shall  be  under 
the  care  of  competent  homoeopathic 
women  physicians  who  are  members  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Article  3,  sec- 
tion 3,  provides  thaf  Any  physician  of 
good  standing  in  any  school  may  put 
suitable  cases  in  the  hospital  and  attend 
them,  subject  pnly  to  its  general  rules.** 

Maternity  Hospital  was  the  offspring 
of  necessitv.  Late  in  the  autumn  of 
1886,  Dr.  Ripley,  impressed  by  the  con- 
stant demands  on  her  as  a  practicing 
physician  for  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
but  with  no  idea  that  they  could  be  real- 
ized, rented  a  small  wooden  house  on 
East  Fifteenth  street.  With  some  assis- 
tance from  friends,  she  provided  here  ac- 
commodations for  the  first  patients.  Ap- 
plications came  in  rapidly,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  first  month,  she  was  forced 
to  remove  to  larger  quarters.  This  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
L.  F.  Menage,  who  for  nine  months  do- 
nated the  use  of  a  large  building  in 
North  Minneapolis.  Seeing  that  the  hos- 
pital was  likely  to  become  permanent, 
Dr.  Ripley  placed  it  free  of  debt  in  charge 
of  a  board  of  directors,  the  adult  patients 
at  that  time  numbering  17.  It  was  then 
incorporated  as  Maternity  Hospital,  its 
first  matron  being  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Ander- 
son. After  two  3- ears  of  very  eflScient 
service,  she  resigned.  Miss  Emilj- Pad- 
dock succeeded  her,  and  has  proved  a 
lad}'  eminently  qualified  for  the  position. 
Her  untiring  devotion,  and  firm,  yet  gen- 
tle and  intelligent  rule,  have  greatly  pro- 
moted the  efficiencv  and  success  of  the 
institution. 

This  work  is  broad  and  unsectarian. 
Any  physician  of  good  standing  can  put 
cases  in  the  hospital  and  care  for  them. 
As  it  has  been  impossible  to  care  for 
more  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  have 
applied,  only  the  most  need}'  and    the 
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most  worthy  cases  have  been  accepted ; 
but  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  directors 
to  see  that  all  who  apply  find  shelter 
somewhere,  and  are  not  left  to  the  temp- 
tations of  suicide  and  child -murder. 
They  believe  that,  even  were  it  possible 
to  bring  under  ohe  roof  all  in  need  of 
medical  help,  this  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble, and  advocate  smaller  and  separate 
hospitals,  where  each  class  of  patients 
may  be  isolated,  and  receive  individual 
care.  Small  hospitals  and  more  of  them, 
is  a  rule  that  especially  applies  to  such  in- 
stitutions as  this,  which  has  to  be  both 
morally  and  physically  helpful.  Only  su- 
perficial observers  will  say  there  are  al- 
ready too  many  hospitals  in  Minneapolis. 

Maternity  Hospital,  although  limited 
in  accommodations,still  needs  a  large  and 
zealous  body  of  women  to  do  its  required 
work.  It  was  not  primarily  the  design 
of  the  directors  to  receive  children,  but 
it  has  been  found  best  to  retain  them  for 
a  time,  and  for  purposes  of  adoption. 

From  this  quiet  home,  which  is  pro- 
vided for  confinement  cases,  all  conta- 
gious diseases  are  excluded.  The  married 
cared  for  here  are  of  two  classes :  Those 
who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  their 
own  homes  orboardingplaces,  and  those 
who  live  in  the  country  remote  from 
good  medical  care.  These  can  be  treated 
by  the  hospital  faculty  at  moderate  rates, 
or  should  they  prefer  to  do  so,  provide 
their  own  nurses  and  physicians.  The 
other  class  is  made  up  of  deserted  wives 
who  are  penniless  or  nearly  so.  Such 
patients  are  not  desired  in  the  general 
hospitals.  If  not  taken  in  here,  their 
onl3^  refuge  is  the  poor-house. 

Unmarried  women  who  have  hitherto 
borne  good  characters,  are  admitted 
here  for  their  first  confinement  only.  If 
their  record  at  the  hospital  is  good,  they 
can  return  to  it  when  out  of  a  place,  and 
remain  until  one  is  secured.  For  manv, 
this  is  the  only  home. 


The  patients  are  charged  according 
to  ability  to  pay.  None  have  ever  been 
turned  away  for  lack  of  money.  Few 
have  ever  paid  in  full.  This  being  the 
case,  the  work  can  never  be  self-sustain- 
ing. It  must  depend  upon  its  friends  for 
help,  and  needs  large-hearted  men  and 
women  who  will  aid  it  by  their  means 
and  influence. 

The  largest  contribution  yet  received 
has  come  from  Mr.  L.  M.  Stewart,  the 
next  largest  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Gale,  and 
Mrs.  Kate  Rand  Ogle.  Many  of  our 
citizens  have  contributed  sums  ranging 
from  $100  down.  Twenty-eight  ladies, 
by  the  pa3'ment  of  $25,  or  more,  have 
become  life  members  of  the  corporation. 
Among  outside  contributors  may  be  men- 
tioned that  large-hearted  man,  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks.  The  **  widow's  mites  " 
have  been  gratefuU}'  received.  But  for 
them,  the  work  of  the  the  hospital  must 
have  ceased.  The  building  when  first 
opened,  was  comfortably  famished  by 
generous  friends  singly  and  in  societies. 

During  its  first  year,  Maternity  Hos- 
pital cared  for  75  patients ;  45  children 
were  bom.  Last  year  the  total  number 
cared  for  was  193.  Of  the  51  women 
admitted  for  confinement,  12  were  mar- 
ried and  39  unmarried.  Fifty  women 
and  12  children  were  also  cared  for  tem- 
porarily." Of  the  47  infants  bom,  27 
were  taken  away  by  their  mothers.  The 
rest  and  five  others  found  good  homes  by 
adoption.  The  total  number  cared  for 
in  the  five  years  has  been  642.  Nine  diff"- 
erent  physicians  have  given  gratuitous 
seryice,  but  the  main  burden  of  such  ser- 
vice during  all  these  years  has  fallen 
upon  Dr.  Riplc}',  the  attending ph\'sician, 
circumstances  having  prevented  the  other 
women  physicians  of  the  city,  whose 
co-operation  she  has  sought,  from  giving 
much  time  to  the  work. 

Religious  services  are  held  Sunday  af- 
ternoons at  the  hospital  with  excellent 
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results.  From  these,  many  date  their  re- 
solve to  lead  virtuous,  Christian  lives. 

The  hospital  last  year  was  helped 
over  financial  straits  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wen- 
dell,  who  borrowed  money  for  its  needs, 
adding  a  generous  contribution  of  his 
own.  The  recent  financial  report,  states 
that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  hospital 
were  never  in  so  good  a  condition  as  to- 
day. It  also  states  that  during  the  year 
1890,  the  hospital  gave  its  patients  over 
and  above  the  money  received  from  them, 
the  sum  of  $3,000  in  board  and  nursing, 
and  double  this  amount,  reckoning  at 
the  rates  charged  in  other  hospitals.  It 
declares  that  care  and  nursing  are  often 
the  easiest  part  of  the  work  done  by  the 
hospital  for  its  patients,  and  adds  these 
words : 

,**Dur  greatest  and  most  important 
work  is  to  sustain  and  encourage  them 
to  rebuild  their  broken  lives;  to  place 
them  in  situations  as  free  from  tempta- 
tion as  possible,  and  strengthen  them  so 
they  may  successfully  resist  it  when  it 
does  come.  Another  work  equally  im- 
portant is  to  find  good  Christian  homes 
for  helpless  and  innocent  children,  and 
watch  over  them  afterwards;  also  to 
find  the  right  places  and  work  for  our 
**tempory  class,'*  and  temporary  means 
from  a  few  days  to  as  manv  months  in 
some  instances.  In  short,  this  is  our 
work,  to  help  the  helpless,  and  shelter 
the  homeless.'*  The  medical  report  says: 

**As  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
physician,  not  only  to  point  out  causes 
of  disease,  but  to  suggest  preventive 
measures  as  well,  your  earnest  attention 
is  called  to  the  greatest  cause  of  such  sad 
statistics  as  ours.  This  is  the  different 
standard  of  morality  for  men  and  wo- 
men. A  3'oung  man  may  lead  an  impure 
and  immoral  life,  and  the  world  thinks 
little  the  worse  of  him.  At  the  most  he  is 
but  ^sowing  his  wild  oats;'  it  is  assumed 
that  he  will  stead}' do wn;tio  one  remem- 


bers this  against  him,  while  his  part- 
ner in  sin  (though  she  maybe  his  victim), 
is  degTaded  for  life.  In  the  years  past, 
she  has  had  no  refuge  but  the  grave,  and 
kind  hearted  women  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  shelter  her  and  encourage  her  to 
lead  a  better  life,  have  been  told  that  they 
were  encouraging  vice.** 

One  wa3'  to  purify  the  moral  atmos- 
phere is  to  exact  the  same  standard  of 
morals  for  men  as  for  women.  The 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child  should  be 
as  much  under  the  ban  of  good  society 
as  the  mother. 

Our  bo3's  must  be  taught  that  purity 
of  life  and  thought  is  as  necessarj^  for 
men  and  boys  as  for  women  and  girls. 
The  standard  of  virtue  for  men  must  be 
higher,  or  the  degradation  of  women  will 
go  on,  and  such  hospitals  as  this  con- 
tinue to  be  a  necessity.** 

In  her  last  annual  report,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Smith,  the  president,  alluding  to  the 
married  women  deserted  by  faithless 
husbands,  and  thrown  upon  the  charity 
of  the  hospital,  says: 

**If  our  sympathies  extended  no 
farther,  and  our  work  stopped  at  this 
limit,  the  world,  no  doubt,  would  ap- 
plaud, and  many  really  good  people 
would  think  we  had  done  all  that  duty 
required  of  us.  But  there  are  hands 
reached  out  to  us  by  those  to  whom  help 
must  come.  There  are  tear-dimmed  eyes 
pleading  with  pathetic  agony.  Shall  we 
refuse  to  touch  the  eager  hands?  Shall 
we  ignore  the  pleading?  Shall  we  *  pass 
by  on  the  other  side?*  Our  Savior  did 
not  so.  If  we  would  please  Him,  we 
must  follow  as  He  leads,  and  thus  it  has 
come  about  that  a  never-ending  proces- 
sion of  the  Lord*s  poor  and  unfortunate 
ones  has  been  passingin  and  out  through 
the  doors  of  this  hospital  all  these  years.*' 

Many  have  gone  forth  to  lead  pure  and 
useful  lives,  because  of  the  kind  words 
and  Christian  counsels  here  received. 
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The  present  officers  of  Mateniity  Hos- 
pital are  as  follows:  President,  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Smith;  ^-ice  president,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Brackett;  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Stacy; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lawrence;  house 
treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Fiske;  auditor, 
Mrs,  Sanford  Niles,  and  matron,  Miss 
Emily  Paddock. 

These  ladies  make  up  the  board  of  di- 
rectors: Mmes.  T.  K.  Gray,  E.  M. 
Gibbs,  H,  K.  Cole,  Waylaiid  Hoj-t.  W. 
Streeter,  O.  C.  Wynian,  E.  B.  Ellsworth, 
W.  M.  Kincaid,  E.  Nexsen,  G.  W-  Van 
Dusen,  H,  V.  Dougan,  G.  H.Trabert,  Dr. 
Lawrence,  J.  A.  Sawyer,  E,  C.  Morse, 
J.  R.  Beck,  Miss  A,  A.  Conner,  Dr.  Mar- 
tha G.  Ripley. 

The  work  of  Maternity  Hospital  has 
far  outgrown  thepresent  building,  which 
at  the  maximum,  accommodates  25 
adults  and  16  children.  Being  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  our  city  and 
state,  it  is  often  uncomfortablj-  crowded. 
While  reiterating  their  objection  to  large 
general  hospitals  for  these  ]jatients,  the 
directors  feel  their  work  crippled  by  the 
want  of  room,  and  apjKal  to  generous, 
philanthropic  citizens  to  aid  them  in  the 
erection  of  another  building  commensur- 
ate with  their  work  and  with  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  our  city. 

Martha  Geokcr  Ripi.ev,  M.  D.,  is  a 
native  of  Lowell,  Vt,,  and  was  bom  Nov. 
30th,  1843.  Her  parents,  Francis  and 
Esther  Ann  Rogers,  removed  to  the 
Northeast  Iowa  Indian  Reservation  in 
1844-,  being  the  first  white  settlers  in 
that  region.  The  doctor  distinctly  re- 
members as  a  child  of  five  years,  watch- 
ing the  embarkment  of  the  Indians  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  for  their  new  home  be- 
yond the  Fort  Snelling  Reservation. 
Brought  up  in  the  arduous  but  independ- 
ent life  of  a  large  farm, with  energetic  and 
intelligent  parents  who  were  deeply  in- 
terested  in  all  the  reforms  of  the  day, 


Martha  early  became  a  student  ofpublic 
questions  and  a  philanthropist.  Even 
in  the  then  hospitable  West,  her  father's 
house  was  noted  for  its  hospitality.  It 
was  the  home  of  clergymen  of  all  denom- 
inations, and  one  of  the  stations  of  that 
"underground  railway"  through  which 
many  a  fugitive  slave  reached  Canada. 
Martha  was  anwearied  in  her  care  of 
these  unfortunate  ones,  and  would  deny 
herself  luxuries  that  thej'  might  enjoy 
them. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  she  of- 
fered  herself  as  hospital  nurse,  but  being 
considered  too  young  for  such  service, 
devoted  her  energies  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  raised  large  amounts 
of  money  and  supplies  for  the  soldiers. 

Born  with  a  hunger  and  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  she  made  the  most  of  the 
rudimentary  instruction  of  the  country 
school  and  the  village  academy,  and  fit- 
ted herself  for  a  teacher,  which  profession 
she  followed  for  several  years,  then  as 
now,  gi\-ing  her  spare  time  to  reading 
and  study,  and  becoming  thoroughly  in- 
formed upon  the  great  topics  of  the  day. 

In  18G7,  Miss  Rogers  married  Mr. 
William  W.  Ripley,  in  whom  she  has 
found  a  life-companion  in  full  sympathy 
with  her  ideas  and  aspirations.  Soonaf- 
ter.she  removed  with  her  husband  to  his 
old  home  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Here 
she  spent  several  years  in  quiet,  happy, 
home-life,  devoting  herself  to  her  family, 
to  philanthrophic  and  benevolent  objects, 
and  the  enfanchisement  of  women.  Dur- 
ing these  years  her  reading  had  been 
largely  upon  medicine,  a  vocation  to 
which  she  felt  herself  especially  drawn; 
and  in  1879  she  entered  Boston  Univers- 
ity Medical  School,  and  took  a  full  course, 
graduating  with  honor.  In  the  fall  of 
1883  the  faniih- removed  to  Minneapolis, 
and  she  entered  upon  the  active  practice 
of  her  profession. 

She  is  now  one  of  the  leading  homoeo- 
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pathic  physicians  of  the  city,  with  a  large 
practice  in  which  she  has  been  remark- 
ably successful.  Here  in  Maternity  Hos- 
pital, one  of  the  most  beneficent  charities 
of  the  Northwest,  she  has  reared  amonu- 
ment  that  will  perpetuate  her  memory. 
Here  as  everywhere  else,  she  has  proved 
herself  the  friend  ofthefriendless,  the  con- 
soler of  the  sorrowing,  the  wise  counse- 
lor and  efficient  helper  of  the  unfortunate. 

As  a  bom  reformer,  Dr.  Ripley  keeps 
in  line  with  the  most  advanced  thought 
of  the  day.  For  six  3'ears  she  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association.  She  believes  that  **govem- 
ments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,'*  that  *'taxa- 
tion  without  representation  is  tyranny,*' 
and  that  from  a  government'*  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  and  by  the  people," 
woman  cannot  justly  be  excluded.  A 
member  of  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church  and  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
truths  of  Christianit}',  she  also  maintains 
with  its  greatest  apostle,  that  Jew  and 
Greek,  bond  and  free,  male  and  female, 
*are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  She  also, 
belongs  to  the  Women's  Temperance  Un- 
ion, and  is  in  full  sympath}'  with  its 
work,  though  having  little  time  to  share 
it. 

Deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  city  of  her  adoption,  Dr.  Ripley  is 
always  on  the  alert  to  help  correct  exist- 
ing evils,  and  build  wisely  for  the  future. 
Having  embraced  her  profession,  not 
from  pecuniar}'  necessity,  but  from  a  love 
of  it  and  a  desire  to  do  good,  she  has 
had  it  in  her  power  to  give  much  gratui- 
tous service  to  those  unable  to  pay. 
These  charities  have  been  done  in  secret, 
and  few  know  their  extent. 

Interested  in  all  that  can  uplift  hu- 
manity, the  sympathies  of  this  noble 
woman  are  world-wide,  and  her  faith  is 
proved  by  her  works.  There  is  no  busier 
woman  in   Minneapolis.     Her  desire  to 


be  useful  is  rendered  effective  by  an  excel- 
lent constitution.  She  is  healthy  both 
in  body  and  soul.  She  has  that  happy 
temperament  which  always  looks  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  and  sees  in  every 
cloud  a  silver  lining. 

A  woman  of  her  strong  convictions 
and  rare  executive  ability,  must  often  be 
misunderstood.  She  has  no  patience  with 
the  **  law's  delay"  in  meting  out  justice; 
red  tape  is  her  aversion.  When  she  sees 
that  a  thing  needs  to  be  done,  she  tries 
to  have  it  done  at  once,  and  as  simply 
as  possible.  Proof  against  ridicule  or 
opposition  where  principle  is  concerned, 
she  bears  beneath  the  mail  of  the  radical 
reformer,  a  loving,  tender  heart.  Her 
friends  know  her  as  the  most  womanly 
of  women.  As  a  wife,  '*  the  heart  of  her 
husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her;"  as  a 
mother,  she  is  faithful  to  every  duty. 
That  pleasant  home  where  three  bright 
young  daughters  are  growing  up  in  her 
likeness,  is  to  her,  the  dearest  spot  on 
earth.  There  she  might  abide  at  her  ease, 
were  it  not  for  a  deep  conviction  that  a 
larger  world  outside  also  demands  her 
help.  The  duties  of  her  profession  and 
the  imperative  demands  of  the  hospital 
of  which  she  is  the  head  and  soul,  leave 
her  no  time  for  society  outside  her  home. 

Dr.  Riple3^'s  standing  among  her  pro- 
fessional associates,  is  attested  by  the 
position  which  she  for  two  years  held  in 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  School,  as 
professor  of  the  diseases  of  children,  an 
office  now  transferred  to  our  State  Uni- 
versity, and  by  the  frequent  calls  which 
she  receives  to  read  essavs  before  medical 
societies. 

A  few  years  ago,  she  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  a  director  in  our  citv 
schools,  but  failed  of  election,  not  from 
any  question  of  fitness,  but  because  in  its 
short-sightedness,  Minneapolis  fills  its 
school-])oard  with  men  only.  Wiser 
counsels  are  sure  to  prevail  in  that  near 
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future,  when  our  people  shall  have  been 
educated  up  to  the  necessity  of  having 
the  feminine  element  in  the  schools  repre- 
sented by  capable  women,  who  under- 
stand the  needs  and  possibilities  of  their 
sex. 

In  Dr.  Ripley,  a  direct  descendent  of 
the  pilg^ms  of  the  Mayflower,  a  woman 
endowed  with  the  sturdy  virtues  of  her 
Puritan  ancestors,  toned  down  by  the 
more  humane  and  philanthrophic  spirit 
of  a  later  age,  Minneapolis  has  a  resident 
whose  work  will  live  long  after  her  brief 
span  of  life  shall  have  ended .  Those  who 
appreciate  energy,  ability,  unselfishness 
and  fearless  devotion  to  dutv,  will  hold 
her  in  lasting  love  and  honor;  while  those 
whom  she  has  rescued  from  paths  of  sin 
and  shame,  will  in  this  world  call  her 
blessed,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  * 'shine 
as  stars  in  the  crown  of  her  rejoicing." 


Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconess  In- 
stitute. Located  at  the  corner  of 
Twenty-fourth  street  and  Fifteenth  ave- 
nue south.  It  maintains  a  school  and 
a  hospital  department,  in  which  63 
patients  have  been  cared  for.  The  Sisters 
not  employed  in  the  hospital  are  out  in 
the  city  nursing  the  sick  poor. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  Anth- 
ony Kelly,  president;  Wm.  W.  Mullen, 
secretary;  Dennis  J.  Healy,  treasurer. 
This  society  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  parish  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  does  considerable  charitable 
work  among  Catholics. 

Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  is  located 
at  the  comer  of  Chicago  avenue  south 
and  Fortv-sixth  street.  It  furnishes  a 
home  for  orphans  and  half  orphans, 
boYS  onlv.from  babvhood  until  ten  vears 
of  age.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  homes 
are  sought  for  their  adoption.  It  has  70 
bovs  under  its  care. 

HoiTSE  OF  THE  Goon  Shepherd.  A 
non-sectarian  institution  located  on  the 


comer  of  Bloomington  avenue  and 
Twenty-seventh  street.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  November,  1888,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. It  undertakes  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent and  raise  the  fallen.  In  its  reform- 
atory department  it  has  received  111 
girls  and  w^omen,  and  80  children  in  the 
preservation  class.  It  is  supported  by 
the  industry  of  the  inmates  and  contri- 
butions fi-om  the  charitably  disposed  of 
all  denominations. 

Humane  Society.  President,  William 
Cheney ;  secretary,  Paul  Fontain ;  treas- 
urer, John  Day  Smith;  agent,  W.  W. 
Tatro.  Office  is  at  612  Wright  Block. 
This  society  receives  complaints  of  cruelty 
to  children  and  animals,  investigates 
them,  and  when  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, prosecutes  under  the  criminal 
assault,  misdemeanor  and  state  public 
school  laws. 

Newsboys'  Home.  Organized  by  a 
few  large-hearted  citizens  Dec.  14, 1886, 
and  duly  incorporated.  Earlier  than 
this  Mrs.  S.  L.  Parr  had  opened  a  room 
for  the  boys,  and  had  been  doing  what 
she  could  for  their  welfare. 

The  object  was  to  furnish  home  shel- 
ter and  comfort  for  homeless  boys — the 
Arabs  of  the  cit\',  newsboys,  boot-blacks 
and  others,  ill-bom,  ill-bred,  left  early  in 
life  to  shift  for  themselves,  educated  only 
in  the  rough  schooling  of  the  street ;  to 
find  homes  and  employment  for  them, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  provide  for  their 
education  and  moral  improvement. 

The  use  of  a  small  house  was  first 
given  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Griswold.  Soon  a 
larger  room  was  needed,  and  a  house 
was  ])rocured  at  20  Sixth  street  north, 
where  Mr.  L.  E.  Jcpson  resided,  and 
acted  as  superintendent  and  teacher  of 
the  evening  school.  Here  a  ])leasant  tem- 
porary' home  was  offered.  The  boys 
were  supplied  with  clothing  when  needed, 
with  good  board  and  beds.    The^'  paid 
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five  cents  for  each  meal,  a  nominal  charge 
made  chiefl3'  for  the  boys'  sake.  The 
Home  depended  for  its  maintainance  on 
private  contributions  of  money,  clothing 
and  food.  Occasionally  a  public  recep- 
tion added  to  its  income.  It  proved  it- 
self a  very  useful  and  effective  charity, 
marked  improvement  appearing  in  many 
of  the  boys  brought  under  its  influence. 
This  charitable  enterprise  was  given  up 
in  1890. 

Free  Dispensary  of  Minnesota  Hos- 
pital College.  All  classes  of  patients 
are  received  in  their  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Ninth  avenue  south  and  Sixth 
street,  every  day  except  Sunday  from  12 
o'clock  m.  to  2  p.  m.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  1891  was  over  50.  Expen- 
ses are  paid  by  benefit  concerts  and  sub- 
scriptions, chiefly  through  the  Ladies' 
Society  auxiliary  to  the  Free  Dispensary. 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Turner  is  president,  Mrs.  Cul- 
ver, secretary',  and  Mrs.  Austin  B.  Jack- 
son, treasurer. 

Homeopathic  Hospital.  Location 
at  the  comer  of  Twenty-fifth  street  and 
Fourth  avenue  south,  is  managed  b\'  a 
board  of  directors  composed  of  30  ladies. 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Chase  is  president;  Mrs. 
Charles  Godle3%  secretary.  During  the 
year  closing  in  May,  1891,  there  were 
222  patients.  A  free  bed  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  located  at  14,  16  and  18  Fourth 
street  south.  President,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Mof- 
fett;  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  C.  McCurdy; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  E.  GalHnger.  It  main- 
tains a  first-class  restaurant  and  coffee 
house.  The  profits  are  devoted  to  the 
support  of  missionary  work  at  the  jail,  a 
kindergarten  in  North  Minneapolis,  a 
school  of  cookery,  gospel  temperance 
work  and  the  dissemination  of  temper- 
ance literature. 

Non-partisan  W.  C.  T.  U.  Mrs.T.  B. 
Walker,  president;  Mrs.  C.W.Coe, treas- 


urer. It  has  had  since  December,  1889, 
a  free  reading  room,  and  gospel  meetings 
every  evening.  There  is  a  lunch  room  at 
307  Hennepin  avenue  where  good  meals 
are  served  at  popular  prices,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  devoted  to  the  temperance 
cause. 

Women's  Relief  Corps,  G.  A.  R. 
There  are  eight  of  these  corps  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  charitable  relief  is 
given  by  them. 

Eighth  Ward  Relief  Association. 
Organized  in  1887  as  a  stock  company. 
Its  object  is  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
Eighth  ward.  It  has  a  lot  and  building 
and  derives  income  from  rent,  entertain- 
ments, etc.  The  officers  are :  G.F.  Backus, 
president;  A.  ^.  Archibald,  treasurer; 
John  H.Robertson,  secretary.  The  Asso- 
ciation cares  for  all  cases  of  temporary 
want  in  the  Eighth  ward. 

The  City  Poor  Department  (C.  L. 
Snyder,  superintendent,)  gives  public  aid 
in  orders  for  groceries  and  wood  to  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes ;  also  furnishes 
transportation  to  transients  or  non-resi- 
dents who,  if  remaining  in  the  city,  might 
become  a  public  charge.  It  provides  hos- 
pital treatment  and  burials  for  residents 
needing  such  services.  Medicines  are 
furnished  to  the  sick  poor  and  a  physi- 
cian's services.  Aged  and  infirm  resi- 
dents, unable  to  maintain  themselves, 
are  cared  for  by  this  department  at  the 
county  poor  farm  at  Hopkins  station. 

City  Hospital.  At  the  comer  of 
Eleventh  avenue  south  and  Eighth  street, 
accommodates  55  patients.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Chase,  city  physician,  is  superintendent. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Bard,  matron. 

Sheltering  Arms  provides,  on  Emer- 
son avenue,  comer  of  Twenty-seventh 
avenue  north,  a  home  for  the  care  of  des- 
titute children,  orphans  or  half  orphans, 
or  children,  for  the  time  being,  homeless. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  ladies  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  but  is  restricted  in  its 
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charities  by  no  church  lines.  Religious 
services  are  held  Sunday  afternoon  by 
the  chaplain,  Rev.  J.  J.  Faude.  The 
Home  is  supported  by  small  sums  from 
parents  who  are  able  to  pay,  by  gifts 
and  an  annual  donation  visit.  There 
were  in  1891,  33  children  in  the  Home. 
Mrs.  S.  T.  H.  Pitts  is  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Murray, 
secretarv. 

Tabitha  Relibp  Society  is  connected 
with  the  Norwegian  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
twelve  ladies  chosen  annually  by  the 
congregation.  It  relieves  needy  Danes 
and  Norwegians.  Mrs.  Louis  Pederson 
is  president;  Miss  Georgia  Swenson,  sec- 
retary. In  1890  it  expended  in  money 
$300.00,  and  furnished  40  families  with 
clothing  worth  $50.00. 


Cadwallader  Colden  Washburn. 
Governor  Washburn,  although  never  a 
legal  citizen  of  Minneapolis,  yet  was  so 
early  and  extensively  identified  with  its 
interests,  spent  so  much  of  his  life  here, 
and  left  at  his  decease  such  a  magnificent 
charitable  foundation  in  the  Washburn 
Memorial  Orphan  Asylum,  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  remembrance  and  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  city. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Liver- 
more,  Oxford  County ,  Maine,  April  26th, 
1818.  His  father  was  Israel  Washburn, 
a  respectable  and  very  intelligent  farmer 
of  that  town.  A  particular  account  of 
the  Washburn  family',  and  of  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  his  early  life  was 
passed,  is  contained  in  the  sketch  of 
William  D.  Washburn,  his  younger 
brother,  in  this  history,  and  it  will  ])e 
superfluous  to  repeat  it  here.  He  had 
no  academic  advantages,  and  his  attend- 
ance at  the  neighboring  district  school 
terminated  when  he  reached  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  The  following  three  years 
brought  him  a  viirietv  of  eniplo^'nient, 


in  a  country  store,  as  teacher  of  a  vil- 
lage school,  as  postoffice clerk,  and  what 
had  more  influence  on  his  future  life,  in 
the  study  of  law  with  an  uncle,  Rewel 
Washburn,  of  Livermore. 

Having  attained  his  majority,  he  bid 
farewell  to  the  associations  and  friends 
of  his  youth,  and  sought  a  home  in  the 
far  West.  His  first  settlement  was  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  but  soon  joined  the  Iowa  Geo- 
logical Survey  under  David  Dale  Owen. 
Before  leaving  Maine  he  had  given  at- 
tention to  the  study  and  practice  of  sur- 
veying, which  he  continued  in  his  new 
home,  at  the  same  time  continuing  as  he 
had  opportunity,  his  law  study.  In 
1840  he  received  the  appointmentof  sur- 
vevor  of  Rock  Island  Countv,  Illinois. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Mineral 
Point,  Wisconsin,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law.  There  he  remained  for 
twenty  years.  A  partnership  was  soon 
formed  with  Cyrus  Woodman,  agent  of 
the  New  England  Land  Company,  which 
continued  during  his  residence  there. 
While  the  practice  of  law  was  his  chief 
business,  in  which  he  attained  much  suc- 
cess, his  familiarity  with  surveying,  and 
the  abundant  opportunities  for  deal- 
ing in  lands  led  to  investments  of  that 
character,  which  constantly  absorbed 
his  attention  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  large  fortune.  Besides  lands  in  the 
pine  timbered  region  of  Wisconsin,  inter- 
ests were  acquired  in  similar  lands  in 
Minnesota.  He  also  o])tained  interests 
which  commanded  the  riparian  owner- 
ship of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  This 
was  the  attraction  which  led  in  later 
years  to  his  great  interest  in  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Among  other  enterprises  a  bank  was 
established  by  the  i)artners  at  Mineral 
Point.  Thus,  with  law,  lands  and 
finance,  a  wide  acquaintance  was  estab- 
lished which  brought  Mr.  Washburn  into 
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intimate   relations  with  the   public   of 
southern  Wisconsin. 

In  1855  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  Thirty-fourth. Congress, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  re- 
elected, and  again  for  a  third  term,  serv- 
ing continuously  until  March,  1861.  The 
first  election  was  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republican  party.  He  had 
previously  been  identified  with  the  Whig 
party,  but  sympathized  with  the  radical 
wing.  The  period  was  a  stirring  one  in 
politics.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
question  of  excluding  slavery  from  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  the  enforcement  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law  in  obedience  to  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution,  were 
burning  subjects  of  political  controversy . 
Fremont  was  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  President,  but  was 
beaten  by  Buchanan,  who  was  the  last 
Democratic  President  for  a  generation. 
With  the  incoming  Buchanan  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Washburn  entered  Con- 
gress. His  gifted  brothers,  Israel,  from 
Maine,  and  Elihu  B.  from  Illinois,  were 
already  there.  They  were  in  opposition, 
and  during  the  stormy  conflicts  of  the 
period  preceding  the  Rebellion,  led  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  opposing  the  demands 
of  the  slave  power,  until  the  Republican 
party  was  so  consolidated  in  the  North 
as  to  elect  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency  in  1860. 

While  they  were  able  and  incorrupta- 
ble  legislators  upon  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  congressional  action,  their  lead- 
ership in  the  overshadowing  political 
question  made  the  names  of  the  Wash- 
bum  brothers  household  words  through- 
out the  whole  country.  Although  Mr. 
Washl:)um  afterwards  held  higher  posi- 
tions in  the  government,  these  six  years 
of  congressional  service  were  doubtless 
the  most  important  of  his  life.  At  their 
close  he  had  a  national  reputation  infer- 
ior to  no  one  in  public  life. 


With  the  expiration  of  his  third  term, 
at  the  incoming  of  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration, the  civil  war  broke  out.  Mr. 
Washburn  declined  a  re-election  to  Con- 
gress, resolved  to  defend  in  arms  the 
principles  which  he  had  espoused  in 
council.  He  entered  the  war  at  its  be- 
ginning and  only  laid  down  his  sword 
when  peace  had  been  won.  Having  re- 
cruited the  Second  Wisconsin  cavelry 
regiment,  he  was  appointed  to  its  com- 
mand as  Colonel.  Promotion  followed 
rapidly,  as  well  earned  byeflSicient  service 
as  from  the  confidence  which  President 
Lincoln,  who  knew  him  well,  reposed  in 
his  abilities.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  com- 
missioned Brigadier  General,  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  Major  General 
of  volunteers.  The  limits  of  this  article 
preclude  even  a  mention  of  the  varied  and 
gallant  service  of  General  Washburn  in 
the  army.  He  was  in  the  Vicksburg 
campaign,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Thirteenth  army  corps  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  exploits  on  the  gulf  coast, 
and  finally  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  military  district  of  West  Tennessee 
at  Memphis.  Here  was  a  combination 
of  military  and  civic  duties,  such  as  were 
discharged  by  Butler  at  New  Orleans  in 
holding  and  governing  an  insurrection- 
ary district. 

Returning  to  Wisconsin  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  General  Washburn  was  again 
sent  to  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Wiscon- 
sin district,  serving  for  two  terms,  from 
1867  to  1871.  This  was  the  important 
era  of  reconstruction.  The  re-habilita- 
tion  of  the  States  lateW  in  rebellion,  was 
the  great  subject  of  consideration. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution,  no 
less  momentous  than  the  original  instru- 
ment, which  should  render  a  second  re- 
bellion imx30ssible,  and  guarantee  the 
civil  rights  of  the  enfranchised  citizens, 
were  adopted.  On  all  these  questions 
General  Washburn  took  the  most  ad- 
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vanced  position  of  radical  Republican- 
ism. To  few  men  is  the  opportunity 
given  to  serve  their  country  through  such 
trying  ordeals  as  the  epoch  from  1855 
to  1871,  furnished  to  General  Washburn. 
An  advocate  of  the  political  doctrines 
which  precipitated  the  war ;  a  defender 
of  those  doctrines  in  arms  when  assailed 
by  the  storm  of  war ;  and  a  pacificator 
and  restorer  of  order  and  harmony, 
when  those  doctrines  were  established 
bv  the  last  arbitrament  of  human  eflfort. 
His  last  congressional  service  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  call  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  November,  1871, 
serving  in  that  exalted  office  during  the 
years  1872  and  1873.  Here  his  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  affairs  and  long  ex- 
perience in  public  service,  gave  the  State 
an  administration  which  contributed  to 
her  growth  and  prosperity.  No  difficult 
questions  embarassed  the  executive,  or 
seriouslv  disturbed  the  harmonv  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  period  of  progress  and 
development  in  the  state  and  nation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  service 
Governor  Washburn  retired  from  public 
life,  and  devoted  himself  with  assiduity 
to  the  administration  of  his  business  in- 
terests. He  had  married  Miss  Jeannette 
Garr,  of  New  York,  and  with  a  family  of 
two  daughters  had  made  a  beautiful 
home  at  Madison  the  Capital  of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  had  large  interests  in  the  piner- 
ies of  Wisconsin,  and  established  manu- 
factories of  lumber  on  a  large  scale  at  La 
Crosse. 

It  has  alreadv  l^een  mentioned  that  as 
early  as  1850  he  had  acquired  timl^ered 
lands  in  Minnesota,  and  an  interest  in 
the  water  power  at  Minneapolis.  He 
was  a  large  owner  in  the  Minneapolis 
Mill  Compan\%  which  was  incorporated 
in  1856.  From  this  time  he  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  this  cit\'  and  spent  much 
time  here.    He  was  a  director,  and  at 


times  president,  of  the  Water  Power 
Company,  and  during  the  earlier  years, 
when  the  necessity  of  making  improve- 
ments in  the  property  made  heavy  finan- 
cial demands  upon  the  stockholders,  he 
never  lost  faith  in  the  value  of  the  prop- 
ert3\  He  advocated  the  most  substan- 
tial improvements,  and  lived  to  see  his 
anticipations  realized,  in  the  possession 
of  a  property  of  great  value  and  utility. 

In  1876  Governor  Washburn  erected 
a  large  flouring  mill  at  the  Falls,  and  af- 
ter sending  agents  abroad  to  examine 
the  most  approved  method  of  milling  in 
Europe,  introduced  the  Hungarian  pro- 
cess by  the  use  of  iron  rolls  instead  of 
buhr-s tones;  and  also  adopted  the  newly 
invented  middlings  purifiers.  The  **New 
Process**  flour  became  popular,  and  was 
in  great  demand.  Its  excellence  was  no 
happy  accident,  but  was  the  result  of  the 
most  careful  study  and  painstaking  con- 
struction. He  made  himself  conversant 
with  every  detail,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
instruct  his  millwrights  in  their  own  bus- 
iness. After  two  years  in  successful  op- 
eration the  great  explosion  occurred  by 
which  the  mill  was  totally  wrecked  and 
seventeen  of  its  employes  lost  their  lives. 
This  loss  of  life,  though  proceeding  from 
no  want  of  any  known  precaution,  was 
the  most  serious  regret  of  the  proprietor. 
He  could  not  restore  the  lost  lives,  but  he 
sympathetically  aided  the  families  of  the 
sufferers,  and  tenderly  gathering  the  re- 
mains of  the  victims,  raised  over  them  a 
granite  shaft  inscribed  with  a  sentiment 
from  Carlyle:  **Labor,  wideas theearth, 
has  its  summit  in  Heaven." 

The  insurance  companies  that  had 
taken  the  ordinary  fire  risks  upon  the 
mill  declined  payment  on  the  ground  that 
a  clause  in  the  policies  exempted  them 
from  liability  from  loss  occasioned  by  ex- 
plosion. Governor  Washburn  scomfiilly 
declined  the  offer  of  a  compromise,  which 
would  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  risks 
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assumed,  and  brought  suit  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.  The  trial  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  which  has  occu- 
pied the  Court.  Complete  models  of  the 
mill  with  its  machinery  in  operation  were 
exhibited,  and  explosions  were  produced 
by  the  ignition  of  finely  devided  carbon- 
aceous substances,  demonstrating  before 
the  Court,  that  though  popularly  called 
an  explosion,  the  agent  affecting  it  was 
fire.  The  result  was  the  recovery  of  the 
iull  amount  of  the  policies. 

As  soon  as  preparations  could  be  com- 
pleted the  mill  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  more  perfect  machinery 
than  before;  and  a  second  large  mill  was 
also  erected  near  it,  with  capacious  store 
rooms  for  wheat.  These  mills  were  op- 
erated during  his  life,  and  by  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  his  last  will,  were  continued  in 
operation  by  his  representatives. 

Governor  Washburn  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  railroad 
facilities  of  Minneapolis,  as  they  were  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  manufac- 
ing  interests.  He  became  a  large  stock- 
bolder  in  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  Company  and  was  on  its  Board 
of  Directors.  He  also  shared  with  his 
more  actively  interested  brother,  W.  D. 
Washburn,  in  solicitude  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  of  railway  to  connect 
Minneapolis  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
by  way  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  was  a 
project  first  broached  by  the  older 
brother,  Governor  Israel  Washburn. 

While  Governor  W^ashbum  was  more 
successful  than  most  men  in  his  business 
enterprises,  he  was  more  than  most  suc- 
cessful men  anxious  to  devote  his  wealth 
to  worth3'  purposes.  His  benefactions 
were  numerous  and  princely.  These  were 
commenced  during  his  life,  and  were  con- 
tinued by  a  most  thoughtful  and  wise 
provision  of  his  will.  His  famih'  and 
many  relatives,  and  dependants  were  of 
course  amply  provided  for.    Many  years 


ago  he  had  joined  with  his  brothers  in 
presenting  to  their  native  town  of  Liver- 
more  a  public  free  library.  As  governor 
of  Wisconsin  he  had  been  oflSicially  con- 
nected with  the  State  University,  and 
was  made  by  act  of  the  legislature  a  life 
regent.  His  learning  and  ability  had 
been  recognized  by  the  university  in  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  (L.  L.  D.)  As  long  ago 
as  1878  he  had  erected  an  Astronomial 
Observatory  at  Madison,  and  furnished 
it  with  a  complete  outfit  of  instruments. 
When  completed  two  years  later  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  university.  About  the 
same  time  he  endowed  at  Edgewood, 
near  Madison,  the  St.  Regina's  Academy. 
His  post  mortem  public  benefactions 
were  a  public  library  at  La  Crosse  and 
and  an  Orphan  Home  at  Minneapolis. 
For  these  he  bequeathed  $50,000  for  the 
library  and  $375,000  for  the  home.  An 
interesting  description  of  the  Home  will 
be  found  in  another  chapter  of  this  his- 
tory. 

About  the  time  his  will  was  made  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  **I  long  have  had  the 
thought  that  I  ought  to  do  something 
for  mankind  before  resigning  up  this 
pleasing  anxious  being.*'  His  life  work 
was  soon  closed.  The  ordinary  memor- 
ials of  a  busy  life  soon  pass  into  forget- 
fulness.  The  hoarse  screech  of  the  saw 
mills  give  no  distinctive  sound.  The  clat- 
ter of  the  mill  mingles  with  the  plash  of 
the  water  as  it  flies  in  foam  from  the 
whirling  wheels.  But  the  foundations 
of  science,  and  knowledge  and  philanth- 
rop3%  are  perpetual.  The}'  issue  an  ever 
flowing  flood  of  purifying  and  ennobling 
influence.  While  the  astronomer  scans  the 
starr>'  dome  to  solve  the  stupendous 
problems  of  the  universe;  while  the  gen- 
erations of  \'Outli  draw  from  the  garnered 
treasures  of  learning,  inspiration  and 
strength  for  the  work  of  life ;  while  the 
children  of  misfortune  or  poverty    are 
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sheltered  and  trained  for  lives  of  industry 
and  virtue;  the  generations  in  this  ex- 
panding Northwest,  as  they  come  and  go 
through  the  ages,  will  testify  that  this 
noble  man  "did  something  formankind/' 
Tireless  energy  was  a  leading  charac- 
teristic of  Governor  Washburn,  but  it 
was  guided  by  practical  good  sense. 
Rare  opportunity  was  his  and  it  was  im- 
proved with  boldness  and  confidence.  In 
him  was  the  rare  combination  of  the 
ideal  and  the  practical.  His  public  duties 
led  him  to  thorough  information  about 
affairs,  but  observation  was  ripened  by 
much  thought  and  careful  study.  His 
reading  was  wide  and  liberal.  Science, 
history  and  poetry  were  favorite  studies, 
and  softened  and  ripened  the  vigor  of  his 
nature  and  the  crudities  of  his  3'outh. 
His  impulses  were  noble  and  liberal.  In 
politics  a  radical,  in  religion  a  liberal,  in 
practice,  tolerent  and  sympathetic;  his 
whole  career  illustrates  the  possibilities 
of  a  noble  manhood. 


For  year  a  or  two  before  the  end  his  ' 
health  was  declining.  Resort  to  natural 
waters  at  several  noted  springs  in  the 
West,  gave  only  temporarj'^  relief  from  a 
fatal  and  progressing  malady.  His  death 
occurred  at  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  May 
13,  1882. 

His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  La  Crosse,  which  was  his 
home  in  late  years.  Two  married  daugh- 
ters survive  him,  Jeanette,  wife  of  A.  W. 
Kelsey  of  Philadelphia,  and  Fanny,  wife 
of  Charles  Paj'son  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  wife  also  survives,  but  for  many 
vears  she  has  been  the  unfortunate  sub- 
ject  of  mental  malady. 

The  death  ofGovemor  Washburn  was 
the  occasion  of  a  touching  memorial  ser- 
vice at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in 
Minneapolis,  at  which  Dr.  Tuttle,  a  long 
and  intimate  friend  and  pastor,  rendered 
a  feeling  tribute  to  his  virtues  and  char- 
acter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Court  House  and  Jail.  It  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  Minneapolis 
has  been  able  to  show  any  public  build- 
ings worthy  of  note,  and  even  now  has 
but  few.  At  the  same  time  no  city  of  its 
age  can  show  a  larger  number  of  elegant 
and  costly  private  residences  and  grounds 
The  first  public  buildings  erected  were  of 
a  very  plain  and  modest  character.  In 
those  early  days  the  people  had  no  money 
to  spend  for  merely  ornamental  purposes. 
Utility  was  then  the  main  object,  in  all 
erections  of  a  public  nature.  But  such 
buildings  as  were  erected  at  an  early  day 
have  long  since  ceased  to  suffice  for  their 
original  purposes.  The  recent  structures 
have  been  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale. 
Some  even  call  them  too  extravagant. 
And  yet,  judging  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  past  few  years,  thelarge  outlays  in 
this  direction  are  assumed  justifiable. 

The  first  public  building  (aside  from 
the  churches  and  school  houses,  which 
are  treated  of  elsewhere,)  erected  in 
what  is  now  Minneapolis,  was  a  jail 
erected  on  the  East  Side,  on  or  near  Cen- 
tral avenue,  and  about  half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  niile  back  from  the  river. 
It  was  built  of  plank,  and  as  may  well 


be  imagined,  furnished  no  very  secure 
place  for  the  confinement  of  criminals. 
Not  many,  however,  were  confined  in  it, 
and  the  most  who  were,  usuallv  effected 
their  escape  if  so  disposed.  Indeed,  it 
came  to  be  considered  hardly  less  than  a 
burlesque  to  sentence  a  prisoner  to  the 
jail,  unless  a  guard  was  constantly  kept 
over  him.  Probably  the  whole  cost  of 
the  building  did  not  exceed  $200.  Such 
as  it  was,  however,  it  served  until  the 
building  of  the  court  house  in  1856-7,  in 
the  basement  of  which,  somewhat  more 
secure  quarters  were  provided  for  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners.  These,  however, 
were  entirely  unsuitable,  being  damp, 
poorly  ventilated,  and  consequently  un- 
healthy, and  with  the  growth  of  the 
city  of  entirely  too  limited  capacity. 

Accordingly  in  1866-7  the  county  com- 
missioners found  themselves  forced  to 
provide  a  new  jail.  Bids  were  invited 
and  a  number  received,  and  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  and  criticism  was  had  over 
the  plans,  and  the  building  as  finally 
erected.  Some  of  these  criticisms  would 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  just,  as  few  per- 
sons, from  a  casual  view,  would  ever 
take  the  building  to  be  a  county  jail.     It 
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was  intended  to  be  a  private  residence 
for  the  sheriff  as  well  as  jail.  The  archi- 
tecture is,  therefore,  composite,  and  does 
not  resemble  **  anything  on  earth,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth  or  the  heavens 
above.**  Nevertheless  it  is  a  substantial 
stone  structure,  reasonably  secure,  and 
as  a  place  for  the  confinement  of  prison- 
ers has  served  its  purpose  fairly  well. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  some  $40,000. 
By  the  time  the  new  court  house  is  com- 
pleted other  arrangements  will  doubtless 
be  required  for  the  accommodation  and 
entertainment  of  criminals.  We  say  en- 
tertainment for  the  maudlin  public  sen- 
timent of  the  day  seems,  at  least  to  quite 
a  considerable  extent,  to  regard  the  most 
depraved  criminals  in  the  light  of  mar- 
tyrs. Flowers  and  the  most  dainty  ar- 
ticles of  food  must  be  serv^ed  to  many  of 
them  in  jail.  If  this  vitiated  public 
taste  increases  the  day  may  come  when 
elegantly  furnished  parlors  will  be  re- 
quired to  solace  the  last  days  of  the 
most  brutal  murderers. 

The  present  court  house,  located  on 
the  comer  of  Fourth  street  and  Eighth 
avenue  south,  is  one  of  the  oldest  public 
buildings  in  the  city.  It  was  built  in 
1856-7.  Much  excitement  existed  at  that 
early  day  as  to  the  location,  a  strong 
party  being  anxious  that  the  site  should 
be  selected  further  up  town  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Nicollet  or  Hennepin  avenues. 
The  business  center  of  the  town  was  not 
then  definitely  settled,  and  mifch  rivalry 
existed  between  **up  town  '*  and  **down 
town/*  which  last  meant  at  that  time  the 
vicinity  of  the  falls  and  Eighth  avenue 
south.  The  latter  secured  the  location 
of  the  court  house,  an  important  ad- 
vantage. But  the  building  of  the  sus- 
pension bridge  the  same  3'ear,  was  a  far 
more  important  factorin  determining  the 
future  center  of  business,  and  indeed  was 
decisive  of  the  question  in  favor  of  Hen- 
nepin and  Nicollet. 


The  original  building  of  the  old  court 

house  has  been  added  to  fi-om  time  to 

• 

time  to  accommodate  the  rapid  increase 
of  business,  so  that  today  one  can  hardly 
locate  the  modest  proportions  of  the  first 
structure.  Meantime,  for  the  last  10  or 
15  years,  complaints  increased  yearly  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodations 
afforded  by  the  building,  as  well  as  of  its 
distance  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city.  These  complaints  finally  became  so 
importunate  that  the  representatives  of 
Hennepin  county  for  1887  were  forced  to 
heed  them,  and  an  act  was  passed  at  the 
session  of  that  year  entitled,  **  an  act  to 
designate  a  site  for  a  public  building  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis  to  be  used  as  a 
court  house  for  Hennepin  county,  and  for 
a  citj'  hall  for  said  city,**  etc.  This  act 
was  approved  on  March  2nd,  1887.  It 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  block  77  in 
the  Cit}'  of  Minneapolis,  for  the  purpose 
named .  B  v  its  terms  commissioners  were 
appointed  with  power  to  condemn  the 
propertj^where  arrangements  otherwise 
could  not  be  made  for  acquiring  title  to 
the  land.  The  commissioners  named  in 
said  act  were  William  D.  Washburn, 
Charles  M.  Loring,  John  C.  Oswald, 
John  Swift,  Oliver  T.  Erickson,  W.  S. 
Chowen,  David  M.  Clough,  Lars  Swen- 
son  and  Titus  Mareck,  and  were  desig- 
nated as  **The  Board  of  Court  House 
and  City  Hall  Commissioners.**  Their 
term  of  office  was  to  last  until  the 
buildings  were  erected  and  finished,  and 
the  property  turned  over  to  the  county 
and  city.  The  commissioners  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  for  the  first  year 
labored  diligently  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  title  to  the  property.  They  were 
finally  successful,  either  by  negotiation 
or  condemnation.  In  1888  operations 
were  commenced  to  clear  the  land  of  in- 
cumbrances (of  buildings,  etc.),  and  cer- 
tain contracts  let  for  the  foundations. 
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The  whole  amount*  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  said  act,  for  the  purchase  of 
ground  and  erection  of  building,  was 
$1,500,000.  This  amount  was  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  city  and 
county.  The  act  contained  full  provis- 
ions for  compensation  for  property  taken, 
issuance  of  bonds,  payment  of  interest 
on  same  (interest  not  to  exceed  4%  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  bonds  not  to  be  sold 
for  less  than  par),  and  also  a  sinking 
fund  for  redemption  of  bonds. 

The  choice  of  the  block  for  a  site  was 
generally  acceptable.  The  object  was  to 
locate  the  building  as  near  the  center  of 
business  as  practicable,  consistent  with 
the  expense  limited  by  the  act.  The 
building  itself  when  completed  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  finest  in  the  state.  Oc- 
cupying as  it  does  an  entire  block,  its 
facilities  for  light,  air  and  ventilation, 
will  be  unequalled.  The  following  de- 
scription which  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
of  July  28th,  1889,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  style,  extent  and  capacity  of  the 
building. 

The  New  Court  House.  Despite  the 
precedents  for  delay,  jobbery  and  bad 
faith  which  nearly  every  city  in  the  West 
and  several  Eastern  municipalities  have 
established  in  the  erection  of  their  public 
buildings,  Minneapolis  gives  promise  of 
having  a  hall  of  justice  which  will  be 
pushed  to  completion  without  any  of 
these  prevailing  irregularities,  and  with- 
out carrying  down  to  futuregenerations 
the  taint  of  boodle  and  the  crumbling 
evidences  of  bad  architecture  and  worse 
construction.  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  work  of  super- 
vision represent  the  best  interests  of  the 
cit\'  and  county,  both  in  a  popular  and 
financial  way.  No  suspicion  of  their 
judgment  or  honesty  is  likely  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
none  of  the  contracts  for  the  work  now 
on  hand  have  been  let  outside  of  Minne- 


apolis. Both  architects  and  commis- 
sioners have  expressed  their  intention  to 
favor  this  policy  as  far  as  possible  in 
every  particular.  The  contracts  that 
have  been  let  up  to  date  are  confined  to 
the  basement  and  sub-basement,  no  de- 
cision having  been  thus  far  made  as  to 
what  class  of  stone  will  be.  used  in  the 
superstructure. 

The  plans  for  the  new  Court  House 
were  awarded  after  sharp  competition 
to  Messrs.  Long  &  Kees,  who  built  the 
Syndicate  block,  the  Library  building. 
Masonic  Temple,  Lumber  Exchange  and 
other  notable  buildings.  These  gentle- 
men have  been  especially  felicitous  in 
their  designs,  combining  with  a  high 
order  of  artistic  skill,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  construction.  The  style  of  the 
structure  will  be  Romanesque  and  very 
massive.  The  great  tower  on  the  build- 
ing will  spring  from  a  foundation  42 feet 
deep,  starting  from  the  solid  $tone  below, 
and  will  be  365  feet  in  height.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  architects  that  the  tower, 
when  completed,  will  weigh  more  than 
30,000  tons.  The  building  itself  will 
cover  one  block  in  area,  and  will  be  six 
stories  high.  It  will  be  known  as  an 
* 'elastic"  building,  that  is,  one  in  which 
the  arrangement  of  offices  may  be  chang- 
ed at  any  time,  as  all  the  floors  will  be 
supported  independent  of  partitions. 
This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  highest  type  of  office  buildings 
in  the  great  cities,  and  our  new  Court 
House  will  be  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States  constructed  on  this 
plan. 

The  class  of  material  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  of  the  sub-basement  ma}' 
prove  of  more  than  common  interest. 
The  contract  for  the  excavation  and  all 
the  brick  and  stone  work,  excepting  the 
furnishing  of  the  footing  stones,  was 
awarded  direct  to  B.  Aronson,  the  well- 
known  stone  and  brick  contractor,  who 
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has  been  engaged  in  the  business  here 
since  1874,  and  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  construction  of  such  buildings 
as  the  Guaranty  Loan,  the  Electric  Light 
and  Power,  and  many  others.  The  foot- 
ings are  of  native  limestone  from  the 
quarries  of  the  Franklin  Cook  estate, 
and  were  purchased  by  the  commission- 
ers. They  are  the  largest  and  best  in 
quality  of  any  ever  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  setting  of  these  massive 
slabs  is  included  in  Mr.  Aronson's  con- 
tract. Surmounting  the  footing  courses 
are  the  foundation  walls,  constructed  of 
the  famous  Kettle  River  sandstone, 
which  also  forms  the  main  walls  of  the 
sub-basement.  This  stone  will  also  be 
used  in  all  outside  walls  of  the  building, 
in  the  open  court,  the  facing  of  the  out- 
side walls  in  the  water  closet  rotunda, 
all  stone  backing  in  the  granite  walls 
and  piers,  and  in  filling  back  of  the  Bed- 
ford stone  in  the  three  vestibules  at  the 
Fourth  street  entrance.  This  stone  is 
used  so  extensivelv  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior  hardness  and  durabilit}',  numer- 
ous tests  having  shown  it  to  be  better 
than  any  other  sandstone  in  this  respect. 
About  250,000  cubic  feet  of  this  material 
will  be  utilized  in  the  work,  and  will 
come  from  the  great  quarries  of  Ring  & 
Tobin,  near  Hinckley,  Minn.  Many  archi- 
tects and  engineers  who  have  inspected 
the  great  walls  now  under  way  on  the 
Third  avenue  side  of  the  building  pro- 
nounce it  equal  to  any  foundation  work 
to  be  found  anvwhere  in  this  countrv. 
It  mav  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
architect  to  give  the  new  Court  House 
an  imder-pinning  that  would  support 
10  or  12  stories  more  when  posterity 
needs  it. 

The  general  contract  for  the  work  in 
the  basement  of  the  building  was  award- 
ed to  Haglin  &  Morse,  of  this  city,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  all  the  labor  and 
material  furnished  bv  the   various  sub- 


contractors, the  iron  work  excepted;  the 
latter  being  a  separate  contract,  award- 
ed to  the  Crown  Iron  Works,  who  also 
furnish  the  iron  for  the  sub-basement. 
The  basement  walls  will  be  of  Ortonville 
red  granite,  from  the  quarries  of  James 
Baxter  &  Son,  of  Minneapolis.  This 
material  starts  from  the  top  of  the  sub- 
basement,  and  will  extend  around  the 
building  to  a  height  of  17  feet  11  inches, 
except  the  projection  for  the  Fourth 
street  front,  which  will  be  37  feet  high 
and  134  feet  long.  The  steps,  buttresses, 
etc.,  will  also  be  of  this  granite.  An  idea 
of  the  massive  character  ofthe  work  may 
be  shown  by  informing  our  readers  that 
man\' of  the  blocks  will  weigh  upwards 
of  20  tons,  and  one  huge  lintel  will  re- 
quire a  flat  car  of  special  construction  to 
transport  it  from  the  quarries  to  the 
building,  its  estimated  weight  being  26 
tons.  Prof.  Winchell,  our  state  geolo- 
gist, and  Prof  Hall,  ofthe  United  States 
geological  survey,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  regarding  the  admirable  qualities 
ofthe  Ortonville  granite  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  regard  it  as  one  of  Minneso- 
ta's most  valuable  deposits.  The  quar- 
ries were  opened  up  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  ought  eventually  to  prove 
a  bonanza  to  the  Baxters. 

The  interior  face  work  for  three  en- 
trance vestibules  of  the  Fourth  street 
side  of  the  building  will  be  of  the  cele- 
brated Bedford  stone  of  Indiana.  Also 
the  groined  arched  ceiling  work,  mould- 
ings, pilasters,  panels,  etc.  This  stone 
has  been  selected  for  such  high-class  work 
on  account  of  its  fine  color,  wonderful 
tenacity,  and  its  susceptibility  to  rich 
and  delicate  carvings.  It  is  an  oolitic 
limestone  known  to  geologists  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Clinton  group,  and  is  regarded 
1)3'  experts  as  one  of  the  most  durable 
building  stones  to  be  found.  Its  well- 
known  resistance  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences has  caused  it  to  be  received  with 
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high  favor  by  the  government,  the  Bed- 
ford stone  being  very  extensively  used  in 
Uncle  Sam's  custom  houses  and  public 
buildings  generally.  It  has  also  been 
used  in  all  the  great  buildings  of  the 
country,  like  the  New  York  Life,  the 
Vanderbilts',  New  York  Times,  Illinois 
state  house  at  Springfield,  the  North- 
western Life  uf  Milwaukee,  and  so  forth. 
In  fact  the  Bedford  quarries  are  the  only 
ones  of  any  importance  in  the  United 
States  that  produce  a  quality  of  stone 


upon  the  entirely  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  thesecontractshavebeenawarded 
and  subsequently  handled.  The  policy  of 
the  commissioners  in  keeping  so  much  of 
this  work  near  at  home,  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  our  infant  industries 
in  sand-stone  and  granite,  which  could 
not  have  otherwise  been  obtained.  The 
large  contract  for  granite  has  made  it 
possible  to  establishamuch-needed plant 
of  this  character  in  Minnesota,  a  circum- 
stance whose  benefits  for  future  heavy 


identical  with  that  of  the  world-famous 
quarries  of  Oxfordshire,  in  England. 
About  30,000  cubic  feet  of  this  material 
will  be  used.  The  stone  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Sullivan,  of  Minneai)olis,  who 
represents  the  Bedford  companies  for 
Minnesota.  The  carving  will  l>edoneby 
Herbert  Cluilker,  another  Minnca])0- 
Htan,  whose  handiwork  adorns  numer- 
ous public  edifices  of  our  city. 

Minneapolis  is  to  be  congratulated 


work  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  A 
large  expenditure  of  money  is  now  justi- 
fied in  developing  in  these  quarries  a  still 
greater  capacity.  The  same  is  true  of 
Ring&  Tobin's  contract  to  furnish  the 
Kittle  River  sandstone.  This  firm  has 
exiwnded  not  less  than  $150,000  in  open- 
ing up  their  quarries,  putting  in  tracks 
and  machinery,  building  houses,  etc.,  all 
of  which  has  made  it  possible  for  thcni 
to  bid  successfully  on  a  job  of  this  mag- 
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nitude  and  to  employ  a  large  force  of 
men  winter  and  summer. 

No  definite  description  of  the  super- 
structure can  be  given  at  present.  The 
cost  will  approximate  $2,500,000,  and 
the  building  will  be  occupied  by  the  city 
and  county  offices  as  well  as  the  courts. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Minneapolis 
Court  House,  when  completed,  will  be 
the  finest  in  America. 

In  the  fall  of  1890,  certain  citizens 
sought  to  enjoin  the  work  on  the  plans 
and  specifications  adopted  by  the  com- 
missioners, on  the  ground  that  the  cost 
of  the  building,  if  erected  in  accordance 
with  such  plans,  would  far  exceed  the 
sum  named  in  the  Act.  In  this,  however, 
they  were  not  successful,  the  court  hold- 
ing that  the  commissioners  were  not 
limited  to  the  $1,500,000  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  work  on  the  building  slowly  pro- 
gressed during  the  years  1889  and  1890, 
and  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1891,  the 
corner  stone  was  laid  with  impressive 
Masonic  ceremonies.  The  foundation 
walls  had  then  been  laid  for  the  entire 
building,  and  the  second  story  walls  on 
the  east  and  half  the  north  side.  Its  ulti- 
mate cost  is  still  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 
The  lowest  reliable  estimate  scarcelv 
falls  short  of  $3,000,000,  while  many  be- 
lieve that  $5,000,000  will  scarcely  suffice 
to  complete  it.  This  will  afford  a  prince- 
Iv  income  to  the  architects,  who  are  al- 
lowed  four  and  a  half  per  cent  commis- 
sions. Should  the  building,  however, 
be  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  adopted,  and  partially  executed, 
there  is  no  question  but  it  will  surpass 
any  building  of  the  kind  and  purpose  de- 
signed, at  present  existing  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  there  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  state  houses  exceeding  it  in 
solidit\',  imposing  architecture  and  ex- 
I>ense.  Occupying  as  it  does  a  whole 
block,  an  unimpaired  view  of  the  build- 


ing is  had  from  every  side.  The  court 
house  in  Chicago  is  at  present  probably 
the  most  expensive  in  the  country  today. 
But  its  location  detracts  from  its  other- 
wise imposing  architecture,  and  its  ma- 
terial is  such,  that,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  it  is  already  in  process  of  de- 
cav.  In  location  and  in  choice  of  mater- 
ial,  the  Board  of  court  house  commis- 
sioners are  to  be  commended,  although 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
location,  which  was  settled  by  the  Act 
creating  the  commission.  Ten  years* 
time  is  none  too  much  for  the  completion 
of  a  building  of  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
pense of  the  one  under  construction, 
without  unduly  taxing  the  people  of  the 
present  day. 

It  should  be  added,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  legislature,  approved  April  16, 1889, 
three  more  commissioners  were  added  to 
the  original  board,  viz:  George  A.  Brack- 
ett,  Edgar  F.  Comstock  and  E.  M.  John- 
son. Charles  M.  Loring  of  the  original 
board  resigned,  and  John  DeLaittre  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  These  gentlemen 
with  those  named  in  the  original  act, 
constitute  the  present  board  of  commis- 
sioners. These  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, and  are  prohibited  from  becoming 
a  part3%  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  contract  made  bj'  said  board  or  un- 
der its  authoritj'. 

Post  Office.  The  year  1891  wit- 
nessed the  completion  of  the  United 
States  government  building  for  a  post- 
office  and  holding  United  States  courts. 
Before  speaking  of  this  in  detail  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
postal  service  in  this  city  from  the  early 
beginnings  to  its  present  large  propor- 
tions, and  the  various  changes  of  its 
location  to  its  present  permanent  site. 

The  first  postoffice  within  the  present 
limitsof  the  citv  was  established  in  1848. 
Ard  Godfrey  was  the  first  postmaster.  It 
was  accommodated  in  a  10x12  frame 
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building  used  as  a  mill  office,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  river  on  Main 
street,  near  where  Mill  street  intersects 
Main.  The  mails,  of  course,  were  very 
irregular.  No  mail  routes  were  estab- 
lished. In  the  winter  occasional  stages, 
sometimes  private  teams,  brought  such 
mail  as  could  be  found .  Intercourse  with 
the  outside  world  was  very  precarious 
from  1848  to  1851,  and  even  after  that 
for  some  time  no  regular  communication 
was  kept  up  in  the  winter.  In  the  winter 
of  1850-1  ten  days  or  two  weeks  some- 
times elapsed  without  a  mail. 

Mr.  Godfirey  held  his  office  until  1852, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Luther  Patch. 
Mr.  White,  W.  W.  Wales  and  General  H. 
P.  Van  Cleve  successfully  officiated  as 
postmasters — ^the  last  named  holding  the 
office  at  the  time  of  its  discontinuance 
on  the  East  Side.  The  office  had  no  per- 
manent abiding  place.  It  was  first  re- 
moved to  the  store  occupied  by  J.  H. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  at  the  comer  of  Main  and 
Pine  streets.  Later  to  the  old  Winslow 
House,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Exposition  building.  On  the  closing  of 
that  hotel,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  office  was  again  removed  to 
Central  avenue,  between  Main  and  Sec- 
ond streets.  In  this  location  it  contin- 
ued until  the  office  was  discontinued,  and 
merged  in  that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

A  postoffice  was  established  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  as  early  as  1854, 
and  located  at  thecomer  of  First  avenue 
south  and  First  street.  Dr.  H.  Fletcher 
was  first  postmaster.  For  several  years 
the  office  often  changed  locations,  either 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  postmast- 
ers or  the  shifting  ])opulation.  Its  first 
removal  was  to  Washington  avenue.  l)e- 
tween  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues  south. 
The  location  proving  inconvenient  and 
the  accommodations  inadequate,  it  was 
soon  removed  to  the  corner  of  Washing- 


ton and  First  avenues  south.  Still  later 
to  Hennepin,  between  Second  street  and 
Washington  avenue,  being  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Atheneum  building.  On  the 
completion  of  the  city  hall  the  office  was 
removed  to  that  building,  and  about 
this  time  the  East  Side  office  was  dis- 
continued. Those  who  have  been  post- 
masters on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
besides  Dr.  Fletcher  are  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames, 
C.  Wilcox,  S.  Hidden,  W.  P.  Ankeny,  D. 
Morgan,  Daniel  Basset,  W.  W.  McNair, 
Cyrus  Aldrich,  Dr.  George  H.  Keith,  O. 
M.  Laraway,  John  J.  Ankeny  and  the 
present  incumbent,  Maj.  Wm.  D.  Hale. 
But  few  of  these  are  now  living.  From 
the  citv  hall  the  office  was  removed  in 
1882  to  the  Boston  Block,  comer  of 
Hennepin  avenue  and  Third  street.  On 
the  burning  of  that  building  in  1886, 
temporary  and  very  inadequate  accom- 
modations were  leased  in  the  Stillman 
Block  on  Fourth  street,  where  the  office 
continued  until  its  removal  into  the 
government  building,  corner  of  Third 
street  and  First  avenue  south. 

Agitation  of  the  question  of  procur- 
ing government  aid  for  the  erection  of 
a  post  office  building  commenced  as  early 
as  1879.  Nothing  definite,  however, 
was  done  until  1881,  when  Hon.  W.  D. 
Washburn  introduced  a  bill  in  the  house 
of  representatives  providing  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
and  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  post- 
office  and  other  government  offices  at 
Minneapolis.  The  bill,  however,  did  not 
become  a  law,  and  another  bill  from  the 
committee  on  public  buildings  and  ap- 
propriating $125,000  also  failed. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  earW 
in  the  session  of  1882,  when  Senator 
Windom  introduced  a  bill  in  the  senate, 
appropriating  $175,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site,  and  the  erection  of  a  govern- 
ment building.  This  bill  became  a  law, 
the  amount  that  was  appropriated,  how- 
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ever,  being  reduced  to  $60,000.  The 
amount  was  absurdly  small.  Advertise- 
ments for  bids  for  a  site,  however,  were 
published  in  May,  1882,  and  18  bids  re- 
ceived. A  commission  consisting  of  Ar- 
chitect James  G.  Hill,  E.  P.  Allis,  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  S.  G.  Hadley,  of  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.,  was  appointed  to  select  a  site.  As 
usual  in  such  cases  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion and  somewhat  heated  contro- 
versy among  property  holders  and  citi- 
zens in  different  locations  as  to  the  site. 
The  commission,  however,  finally  decided 
to  purchase  of  John  S.  Pillsbury  the  site 
where  the  building  now  stands  for  the 
sum  of  $50,000.  Plans  were  prepared, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  site 
was  quite  inadequate,  and  an  adjoining 
tract  was  purchased  for  $42,000. 

So  far  as  the  location  is  concerned, 
although  there  was  then  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion,  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  the  site  is  as  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  designed  as  any  that 
could  then  be  secured  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  It  is  fairly  near  the  present  cen- 
ter of  business.  It  was  then  almost  uni- 
versally conceded  that  it  should  not  go 
above  Hennepin  avenue,  and  neither  on 
Hennepin  or  Nicollet  avenues,  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  river,  could 
ground  be  secured  at  a  price  which  the 
government  would  be  willing  to  pay.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  future 
at  least,  not  only  to  see  what  sites  were 
then  deemed  suitable  (by  the  persons 
offering  them,  though  probably  the  com- 
mission never  considered  a  number  of  the 
same),  as  well  as  valuations  placed  on 
them.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Minneapolis  Evening  Star,  of  August 
6th,  1889,  which  also  contained  quite  a 
full  history  of  the  office  from  its  first  es- 
tabhshment  on  the  west  side  of  the  river: 

No.  1.  O.  A.  Pray — Premises  corner  Fourth 
street  and  Fourth  avenue  south.  129x180  feet. 
Price,  $35,000. 


No.  2.  S.  H.  Mattison— Premises  comer  of 
Third  street  and  Fourth  avenue  south,  block  67, 
180x120  feet.    Price,  $32,000. 

No.  3.  H.  A.  Gale,  agent — Premises  comer  Hen- 
nepin avenue  and  First  street,  block  13, 120x280 
feet.    Price,  $60,000. 

No.  4.  Chas.  A.  Nimocks— Parts  of  lots  4,  5,  6 
and  7,  in  block  86,  230x120  feet.    Price,  $60,000. 

No.  5.  H.  G.  Harrison— Parts  of  lots  1,  2  and 
3,  comer  Third  street  and  First  avenue  north, 
120x160  feet.    Price,  $20,000. 

No.  6.  George  Huhn— Premises  comer  First 
avenue  north  and  Second  street,  block  35, 180x120 
feet.    Price,  $35,000. 

No.  7.  W.  W.  McN air— Premises  comer  First 
avenue  north  and  Fifth  street,  block  2,  120x180 
feet.    Price,  $25,000. 

No.  8.  Franklin  Steele,  Jr.— Parts  of  block  14, 
bounded  by  First  street  south.  First  avenue  south 
and  High  street.  180  feet  on  First  street  south, 
155  feet  on  First  avenue  south,  and  180  feet  on 
High  street.    Price,  $53,100. 

No.  9.  Charles  Rees— Lots  10,  9  and  part  of 
lot  8,  block  78,  comer  secord  avenue  south  and 
Fourth  street,  155x156  feet,  price,  $52,500.  Also, 
lots  2,  3,  4  and  5,  block  225,  corner  of  Eighth 
street  and  Second  avenue  south,  165x264  feet. 
Price,  $32,000. 

No.  10.  J.  E.  Bell— Premises  comer  Third 
street  and  Second  avenue  north,  block  69, 120x180 
feet.    Price,  $51,000. 

No.  11.  J.  W.  Johnson — Premises  corner  Third 
street  and  Second  avenue  north,  lots  9  and  10, 
block  60,  120x180  feet.    Price,  $48,000. 

No.  12.  Richard  Chute — Premises  parts  of 
block  11,  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  126  feet  on  Central 
avenue,  244  feet  on  Fourth  street,  and  126  feet  on 
First  avenue  southeast.    Price,  $1. 

No.  13.  Koon,  Merrill  &  Keith  and  Bovey  & 
De  Laittre,  lots  1  and  2,  block  48,  comer  Third 
street  and  Fourth  avenue  south,  132x165  feet. 
Price,  $45,000. 

No.  14.  George  A.  Camp — Lot  6  and  part  of 
lot  7,  block  No.  1  of  Hoag's  addition,  110  feet  on 
Fifth  street  and  170  feet  on  First  avenue  north. 
Price,  $12,000. 

No.  15.  Charles  Rees— Additional.  Corner 
Eighth  street  and  Second  avenue  south,  four  full 
one-fourth  acre  lots,  each  66  feet  by  165  feet,  the 
165  feet  on  Second  avenue,  264  feet  by  165  feet. 
Price,  $32,000.    (See  No.  9.) 

No.  16.  A.  M.  Hole — Premises  corner  Fourth 
street  and  Second  avenue  north,  lots  1,  2  and  3  in 
block  60.  198x150.    Price,  $47,000. 

No.  17.  George  A.  Brackett— Lots  No.  10,  11 
and  12,  block  21,  northeast  comer  of  First  avenue 
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south   and   Second   street,  155x155  feet.    Price, 
$40,000. 

No.  18.  Charies  A.  Pillsbuo'  for  John  S.  Pills- 
bury —  Premises  comer  Third  street  and  First 
avenue  south,  block  64,  120x157  feet.  Price, 
$50,000. 

Excavations  for  the  new  building  be- 
gan in  1883,  and  in  April,  1886,  the  first 
foundation  stone  was  laid.  Isaac  Hodg- 
son, of  Minneapolis,  was  the  architect  in 
charge  from  August  5, 1883,  until  Aug- 
ust 10th,  1884.  He  was  then  succeeded 
by  E.  F.  Bassford,  of  St.  Paul,  who  had 
prepared  new  plans.  On  July  1st,  1889, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Frank  Grygla,  of 
Minneapolis,  who  served  as  superintend- 
ent until  the  completion  of  the  building. 
James  Bradley  has  filled  the  position  as 
engineer  since  1885.  The  whole  amount 
of  appropriations  made  for  the  building 
and  site  to  completion  is  $641,614.56. 

The  building  is  in  every  way  suitable 
and  convenient  for  the  purpose  designed. 
In  architectural  appearance  it  is  not  im- 
posing—indeed the  limited  space  it  occu- 
pies, and  the  verj'  meagre  appropriations 
made  by  the  government  for  the  purpose, 
did  not  admit  of  any  scope  for  display 
by  the  architect.  He  had  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand. He  is  not  to  be  blamed.  But  al- 
ready it  is  evident  that  the  site  selected 
was  far  too  small.  It  apparently  ad- 
mits of  no  additions.  And  yet  it  is 
manifest  that  if  the  growth  of  the  city 
continues  in  the  next  ten  years  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  the  past  ten,  the 
present  accommodations  will  be  found 
quite  inadecjuate. 

The  site  on  which  the  building  stands 
is  150x125  feet,  and  the  building  itself  is 
three  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  a  cen- 
tral tower  on  Third  street  front  1 52  feet 
in  height,  and  smaller  towers  at  the  cor- 
ners 88  feet  high.  A  clock  with  a  dial 
five  feet  in  diameter  is  placed  in  the  main 
tower.  The  st\'le  of  architecture  is 
Roniaiies(iue.    The  material  used  in  the 


construction  of  the  walls  is  Ohio  sand- 
stone, the  foundation  being  of  St.  Cloud 
granite  and  Mankato  limestone.  Granite 
columns  are  used  for  trimmings.  There 
are  two  public  entrances,  one  on  Third 
street,  the  other  on  First  avenue. 

The  main  portion  of  the  first  floor  is 
devoted  wholly  to  the  working  force  of 
the  post  office.  Here  a  room  100  feet 
square,  and  lighted  by  an  immense  sky 
light  50  feet  square,  is  separated  from 
the  corridors  by  an  elaborate  and  hand- 
somelv  finished  screen  of  red  oak,  some 
10  feet  high.  In  this  screen  are  numer- 
ous windows  for  the  use  of  the  public  in 
transacting  business  with  the  oflice. 

The  second  story  of  the  building  is 
used  for  United  States  court  rooms — two, 
•one  35x60  feet,  and  one  30x50,  and  also 
for  oflices  for  district  attorney,  United 
States  marshal,  and  clerks  and  assist- 
ants. The  present  district  attorney  is 
the  Hon.  Eugene  Hay,  appointed  by 
President  Harrison,  and  residing  in  Min- 
neapolis. On  the  second  floor  are  also 
the  oflices  of  the  deputy  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  and  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  treasury'  department. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  offices  of 
dq>uty  collector  of  customs  and  assist- 
ants. Geo.  W.  Marchant,  Esq.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  (and  custodian  of 
the  building)  April  17th,  1890,  and  has 
been  a  resident  of  Minneapolis  for  many 
years  and  an  active  business  man.  He 
was  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  a 
special  act  of  congress,  approved  March 
8th.  1890,  entitled  *'An  Act  to  consti- 
tute Minneapolis  a  sub. port  of  cntr\'and 
delivery  in  the  collection  district  of  Min- 
nesota and  for  other  j^urposcs/*  The 
office  was  opened  for  business  Septenil)er 
1st,  1890.  Before  this  the  custom  house 
business  of  Miiinea])oils  was  transacted 
at  St.  Paul,  at  ^rcat  inconvenience  to 
our  merchants.  During  the  first  3'ear 
after  the  opening  of  the  oflicc,  the  busi- 
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ness  receipts  of  the  office  fell  little  short  of  four  postal  stations  or  branch  offices 

of  $100,000,  and  are  rapidly  increasing,  in  this  city  with  money  order,  registry 

It  is  not  only  a  great  convenience  to  our  and  stamp  selling  facilities.     The  fifth 

citizens,  but  will  greatly  aid  in  swelling  one  was  also  added  to  the  list  April  1st, 

the  volume  of  business  of  this  city.    Mr.  1891.    The  stations  are  advantageously 

Marchant  lias  seven  assistants  and  em-  located,  with   a   view  to  accommodate 

ployees  under  his  charge.  suburban  centers  of  business  and  popu- 

On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  offices  of  lation.    The  business  transactedatthese 

signal   service  and  of  the  railway  mail  stations  for  the  past  year  fully  justifies 

service.  their  establishment. 

Edward  F.  Waite,  special  examiner  Thepresent  forceemployedin  thepost- 
of  pensions,  J.  W.  Lawrence,  special  office  consists  of  the  postmaster  and  65 
agent  of  treasury  department,  and  J.  clerks,  including  assistant  postmaster, 
H.  Harmon,  weather  observer,  are  all  division  superintendentsand  chief  clerks. 
residents  in  Minneapohs.  There  are  ninety  carriers  and  ten  sub- 
Perhaps  no  statistics  more  correctly  stitute  carriers.  The  entire  business 
represcntthe  growthofacitythan  those  has  been  reduced  to  a  complete  system, 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  post-  affording  as  good  postal  facilities  as 
office.  In  some  one  department  of  busi-  those  enjoyed  by  anycity  in  the  country, 
ness  in  a  city  there  might  be  for  a  year,  (and  far  superior  to  many)  and  is 
or  even  series  of  years,  a  large  increase,  at  present  under  the  efficient  nianage- 
and  yet  it  might  be  entirely  fallacious  to  nient  of  Maj.  \V.  D.  Hale,  It  is  not 
reason  that  there  must  be  a  correspond-  claimed  that  the  system  ia  perfect,  but 
ing  increase  in  many  other  branches,  as  nearly  so  as  the  exigencies  of  a  gov- 
Such  large  increase  might  even  etfcct  the  emment  office  will  permit  in  as  rapidly 
postal  business  but  slightly.     But  the  growing  a  city  as  this. 

postoffice  in  a  business  way  reaches  the  

whole  community  and  represents  its  busi-  William  Dixsmore  Hale.  Maj.  Hale, 
ness  activity  and  growth.  While  not  as  the  genial  postmaster  of  Minneapolis 
affording  an  accurate  measure  of  such  is  familiarly  known,  has  l>een  a  resident 
growth  iu  detail  it  fairly  illustrates  the  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis  for  24  years, 
aggregate.  The  condensed  statement  fol-  and  among  its  busiest  workers  in  build- 
lowing  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest.  It  ingup  the  lumber  and  milling  industries. 
has  beforebeen  statedthatthe  firstquari  He  came  here  at  the  termination  of 
ter's  receipts  of  the  office,  after  being  his  service  in  the  army,  in  September, 
established  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  1867,  and  entered  the  office  of  the  Min- 
in  1854.  were  $7.79:  nesota   Central    Railway   Company   as 

For  the  year  1854 $138.71  clcrk,  under  D.  C.  Shepherd,  then  occupy- 

Fifth  year,  1859 2.234.05  ing  the  brick  block  at  Washington  and 

Tenth  year,  1864 4,467,33  Second  avenues,  now  the  St.  James  Hotel. 

Fifteenth  y«r,  1869 18.882.64  upon  the  transfer  of  that  road  to  the 

Twentieth  year,  1874.  40.670.90  .,'.,  ,  o     o,.    tj       i   c  ■      <.i. 

Tw.»l,.fifli,  v.„,  1873 63.886.45  MUwaukcc  &  St.  Puol  Company  ■„  the 

Thirtieth  vear,  1884 178,218.97  followmg  December,  he  entered  the  office 

Thirty-fifth  year,  1889 302.589.25  of  W.  D.  Washbum  &  Co.  as  clcrk  and 

Thirty-seventh  year.  1891 361,648.00  bookkeeper.    Inl872hewas  made  agent 

On  February  1st,  1888,  the  postoffice  of  the  Minneapolis  Mill  Company,  and 

department  authorized  the  establishment  administered  the  affairs  of  the    water 
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power  for  the  ensuing  five  years.  Upon 
the  death  of  G.  M.  Sticknev  he  was  taken 
into  the  partnership  of  W.  D.  Washburn 
&  Co.  in  1876,  and  continued  manager 
of  its  business  until  its  incorporation  as 
the  Washburn  Mill  company,  and  of  that 
corporation  until  the  close  of  its  business 
in  1889.  The  transactions  of  these  com- 
panies were  of  great  magnitude  and 
variety.  In  the  lumber  department  the 
logs  were  cut  upon  the  lands  of  the  com- 
pany on  Rum  river  and  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi, and  driven  to  the  booms  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  were  two  mammoth 
saw  mills  operated — one  at  Anoka  and 
one  at  Minneapolis,  and  lumber  yards 
established  for  storing  and  drying  the 
lumber.  As  much  as  25,000,000  feet  of 
pine  lumber  were  manufactured  in  a 
single  year.  In  the  milling  department 
the  company  from  1881  operated  two 
flouring  mills — the  Palisade  at  Minne- 
apolis, of  1,800  barrels  daily  capacity, 
and  the  Lincoln  at  Anoka,  of  700  bar- 
rels capacit}'.  They  began  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  at  the  time  the  new  pro- 
cess of  rolls  was  substituted  for  that  of 
mill  stones,  and  enjo^^ed  the  advantage 
which  that  improved  process  gave  before 
it  was  generally  introduced  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  the 
successful  conduct  of  so  extensive  and 
varied  operations  would  task  the  mental 
resources  and  physical  strength  of  their 
manager.  But  Maj.  Hale  was  equal  to 
the  task .  He  mastered  the  multitudes  of 
details  and  carried  along  the  business  as 
smoothly  as  the  running  of  a  well  oiled 
machine,  and  ever  presented  himself  to 
his  friends  with  a  smile  as  genial  as 
though  he  was  a  gentleman  of  elegant 
leisure. 

To  his  ability  to  select  fit  assistants,  a 
faculty  characteristic  of  all  successful 
men,  and  his  talent  for  s^'stematizing 
complicated  affairs  Maj.  Hale  attributes 
in  a  great  measure  his  business  success. 


In  addition  to  the  care  of  his  private 
business  Maj.  Hale  was,  through  the 
years  1875  to  1881,  a  director  and  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Minneapolis 
&  Duluth  Railway  Company  under  the 
presidency  of  Isaac  Atwater;  and  also  a 
director  from  1875  to  1 881 ,  and  secretary 
from  1878  to  1881,  of  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  under 
the  presidency  of  W.  D.  Washburn, — a 
period  when  these  roads  were  organized 
and  under  construction — devolving  upon 
him  no  little  responsibility  as  well  as  a 
vast  amount  of  routine  work. 

In  1884  Maj.  Hale  was  nominated 
by  both  political  parties  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Minneapolis,  and  elected  without  oppo- 
sition. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
three  years  he  was  re-elected  again  for  a 
second  term,  which  was  extended  one 
year  by  act  of  the  legislature,  and  thus 
served  seven  years  without  compensation 
in  that  most  responsible  public  oflGice,  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  good  judgment 
and  the  emplo3'ment  of  the  most  delicate 
tact. 

Before  coming  to  Minneapolis  Maj. 
Hale  had  resided  at  Cannon  Falls,  Good- 
hue County,  where  he  came  in  1856,  but 
returned  East  and  taught  school  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  and  then  went  to  Kansas 
where  he  spent  the  next  two  years,  but 
without  making  a  permanent  location. 
Returning  to  Cannon  Falls  in  1859  he 
purchased  a  prairie  farm,  and  employed 
the  following  two  years  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, raising  crops  of  wheat,  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  largely  to  manufac- 
ture into  flour.  At  the  session  of  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  of  1861  he  was 
elected  enrolling  clerk  of  the  Senate,  where 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  first  made  his 
acquaintance,  which  has  ripened  into  an 
appreciative  friendship. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in 
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Company  E  of  the  Third  Regiment  of 
Minnesota  Infantry,  was  appointed  ser- 
geant of  the  company,  and  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  regiment  was  pro- 
moted sergeant-major,  and  performed 
the  clerical  duties  of  adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment. After  rendezvousing  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing  the  regiment  proceeded  in  November, 
1861,  to  Kentucky,  where  it  was  occu- 
pied in  guard  duty  with  frequent  collis- 
ions with  the  enem3\  Being  captured  in 
Tennessee  in  July,  1862,  in  a  raid  by  Gen. 
Forest,  the  enlisted  men  were  paroled — 
the  officers  taken  south — and  returned 
to  Minnesota,  where  they  joined  Gen. 
Sibley's  command  in  the  Indian  cam- 
paign during  the  summer  of  1862.  Ex- 
changed in  December  of  that  year,  re- 
turning to  Tennessee  in  January  of  1863, 
the  regiment  engaged  in  active  campaign- 
ing, and  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  onthefourthday  of  July  1863, 
and  of  Little  Rock  September  10th,  1863. 
At  the  organization  of  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment of  Colored  United  States  Artillery 
he  was  transferred  at  the  request  of  the 
commander  of  the  Regiment  and  appoint- 
ed adjutant,  and  afterwards  major,  and 
stationed  chiefly  at  Fort  Halleck,  Colum- 
bus, Kentucky.  He  served  with  the  artil- 
lery for  two  and  a  half  years,  until  mus- 
tered out  of  service  in  February,  1866. 
Allured  by  his  agricultural  tastes  and  ex- 
perience he  took  a  plantation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  and 
planted  and  gathered  a  crop  of  cotton. 
The  following  Januar}' his  plantation  life 
was  succeeded  by  a  call  of  the  govern- 
ment to  serve  as  agent  of  the  Freedman's 
Bureau,  in  which  capacity  he  was  during 
the  summer  the  governor  and  atitocrat 
of  two  Arkansas  counties.  This  duty 
over  he  came  to  Minneapolis  as  a1)ove 
related. 

Maj.  Hale  was  born  atNorridgewock, 
Maine,  August  16th,  1836.  His  father 
was  Eusebius  Hale,  a  Congregational 


minister,  and  his  mother  Philena  (Dins- 
more)  Hale.  The  Hale's  were  of  English 
ancestry,  while  the  Dinsmore's  were  de- 
scendents  of  John  Dinsmore,  who  imi- 
grated  to  New  Hampshire  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  in  1723,  but  whose  forefathers 
came  from  the  low  lands  of  Scotland. 
The  family  removed  from  Maine  to  Long 
Island  in  1852.  Maj.  Hale  received  an 
academic  education,  and  the  four  last 
winters  before  coming  West  to  remain, 
taught  school  on  Long  Island.  He  has 
been  twice  married ,  first  in  1864  to  Sarah 
Baker,  who  died  in  Minneapolis  in  1868, 
and  second  in  1870  to  Flora  A.  Ham- 
mond. Of  this  last  union  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  cheer  and  adorn  his  happy 
home,  and  an  infant  child  has  passed 
from  it. 

Since  August  1st,  1890,  Maj.  Hale  has 
been  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis, occup3'ing  the  government  build- 
ing on  Third  street  and  First  avenue 
south,  and  administering  the  ofiSce  with 
an  urbanity  and  efficiency  bom  of  his 
varied  business  and  official  experience. 

TheAtheneum  and  Public  Library. 
The  Public  Library  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  outgrowth  and  expansion  of  the  old 
Atheneum,  a  stockholders  corporation 
originated  and  for  many  years  sustained 
by  the  liberality  and  puplic  spirit  of 
many  of  the  old  citizens  of  Minneapolis. 

The  early  records  of  this  association, 
kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  for 
manv  vears  its  able  and  faithful  librarian, 
show  the  earnest  efforts  of  manv  old  set- 
tiers  in  founding  the  institution,  several 
of  whom  have  passed  awa3%  btit  man}' 
live  to  see  the  ripe  fruits  of  their  early 
efforts,  which  have  resulted  even  more 
successfully  than  their  most  sanguine 
hopes  could  have  anticipated. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  purpose  *  of 
forming  a  library  association  was  held 
May  IGth,  1859,  at  which  time  the  late 
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Col.  Aldrich  offered  resolutions  as  to  the 
importance  of  making  a  nucleus  for  a 
library  that  were  unanimously  adopted. 

C.  E.  Vanderburg,  R.  R.  Nicholas  and  W. 
W.  McNair  were  appointed  to  prepare 
articles  of  incorporation.  At  the  next 
meeting,  which  occurred  May  18th,  they 
reported  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
organize  a  corporate  body,  and  at  that 
meeting  the  Young  Men's  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  a  constitution 
adopted  and  oflSicers  elected.  The  pre- 
amble stated  **That  we,  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis,  believing  that  the  cause  of 
truth,  morality  and  virtue  can  be  greatly 
aided  and  established  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  public  library,  lectures  and 
debates,  do  hereby  agree  to  form  our- 
selves into  an  association.*'  The  officers 
elected  were  as  follows:  David  Charlton, 
president;  Charles  E.  Vanderburg  and  E. 
H.  Bates,  vice-presidents;  W.  C.  Reems, 
recording  secretary ;  W.  W.  McNair,  cor- 
responding secretary;  Joseph  Dean,  treas- 
urer; Thomas  Hale  Williams,  librarian ; 
A.  E.  Ames,  Cyrus  Aldrich  and  David 
Morgan,  executive  committee.  Among 
the  prominent  members  not  elected  to 
office  were;  A.  L.  Bausman,  John  I. 
Black,  A.  B.  Russell,  Geo.  H.  Woods,  W. 

D.  Washburn,  W.  D.  Babbitt,  H.  E.  Mann, 
F.  R.  E.  Cornell  and  R.  B.  Nicholas. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  announced  at  that 
meeting  as  being  engaged  to  lecture  in 
four  places  in  the  state,  and  he  was 
invited  to  lecture  before  the  association, 
which  invitation  he  accepted,  and  some- 
time afterwards  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  receipts  of  which 
were  $141.25,  Mr.  Taylor's  share  being 
$58.25 :  incidental  expenses  amounted  to 
$9.00,  so  the  association  netted  $74.00 
as  a  munificent  sum  ii])on  which  to  com- 
mence operations.  The  constitution  was 
received  the  following  June,  and  was 
signed  hy  fifty-four  persons,  the  tax  being 
one  dollar.    At  the  same  time  the  plan  of 


a  joint  stock  corporarion  was  adopted, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the 
**  Minneapolis  Atheneum,'*  and  the  asso- 
ciation in  August  expended  $106.38  for 
sixty -eight  volumes,  and  the  library  was 
started  as  an  accomplished  fact,  Mr. 
Williams,  the  librarian,  giving  the  neces- 
sary room  in  his  store.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  books  were  kept 
there  eight  years  free  of  rent. 

In  January,  1860,  a  meeting  was  held 
and  the  form  for  a  charter  was  adopted, 
which  was  sent  to  the  legislature  and 
returned  as  **  unconstitutional.**  This 
objection  was  finall}^  removed  and  the 
latter  part  of  January  the  following  list 
of  officers  for  1860  were  elected:  E.  S. 
Jones,  president;  Wm.  F.  Russell,  vice- 
president;  John  S.  Young,  secretary; 
James  Dean,  treasurer;  Cyrus  Aldrich, 
Thomas  Hale  Williams  and  David  Mor- 
gan, directors.  The  first  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  the  following  February  and 
it  was  decided  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of 
two  dollars  per  share  on  all  shares  rep- 
resented w^hen  the  act  of  incorporation 
was  passed.  The  annual  report  showed 
the  receipts  to  have  been  $308.78,  of 
which  $4.27  was  the  balance  on  hand, 
while  the  Atheneum  was  out  of  debt; 
235  volumes  had  been  purchased;  215 
donated  ;  the  membership  numbering  66. 
The  officers  for  1861  were :  R.  R.  Nich- 
olas, president;  Dr.  Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent; J.  E.  Bell,  secretary;  W.  D.  Leon- 
ard, treasurer;  D.  Morgan,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Nair and  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  direct- 
ors. An  iissessment  of  two  dollars  per 
3^ear  was  levied,  and  in  February,  1862, 
the  directors  reported  that  notwith- 
standing the  war  and  hard  times,  263 
volumes  had  been  added  to  the  library, 
of  which  150  were  donated.  In  the  same 
report  we  arc  told  that  Col.  Aldrich,  then 
in  congress,  "lent  his  valuable  aid  in 
obtaining  supplies  for  the  library,  and 
Hon.H.  M.  Rice  assisted  in  a  like  manner. 
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and  that  the  books  donated  were  most 
valuable  works.*'  Also  that  though  the 
services  of  Thomas  Hale  Williams  was 
entirely  gratuitous,  not  one  volume  had 
been  lost  since  the  library  was  founded. 

The  officers  elected  for  1862  were: 
David  Morgan,  president;  S.  C.  Gale, 
vice-president;  D.  C.  Bell,  secretary; 
Thomas  Hale  Williams,  treasurer;  A.  L. 
Bausman,  Franklin  Beebe  and  John  H. 
Green,  directors  for  the  year.  Two  hun- 
dred and  five  volumes  had  been  added 
and  the  funds  on  hand  at  the  close 
amounted  to  $18.94. 

The  officers  chosen  for  1863  were: 
David  Morgan,  president;  JohnS.  Walk- 
er, vice-president ;  D.  C.  Bell,  secretary; 
Thomas  Hale  Williams, treasurer;  O.  W. 
Larawa\%  S.  C.  Gale  and  Franklin  Bcebe, 
directors.  Ninetv-seven  volumes  were 
added  during  the  year,  making  the  total 
1,020,  and  it  was  found  that  one  book 
had  been  lost — the  first  on  record.  The 
total  number  of  shares  now  amounted 
to  85. 

The  new  officers  for  1 864  were ;  David 
Morgan,  president;  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Strong,  vice-president;  E.  P.Humphrey, 
secretary;  Thos.  H.  Williams,  treasurer; 
F.  Beebe,  A.  L.  Bausman  and  John  S. 
Walker,  directors.  Even  the  high  prices 
incident  to  the  protracted  war  did  not 
hinder  the  prosperity  of  the  institution, 
and  116  volumes  were  added  the  next 
year;  M.  S.  Wilkinson  and  Ignatius 
Donnelly  aiding  the  good  work. 

In  1865,  S.  C  Gale  was  president ;  W. 
A.  Newton,  vice-president;  E.P.Humph- 
rey, secretary;  T.  H. Williams, treasurer; 
D.  B.  Knickerbocker,  D.  Morgan  and  D. 
C.  Bell,  directors.  Here  commenced  the 
real  growth  of  the  Atheneum,  when,  in 
1865,  the  proposition  to  purchase  a  lot 
and  erect  a  ])uilding  was  referred  to  the 
directors.  At  the  next  meeting  (1866) 
it  was  announced  that  $5,000  of  the 
$7,500  required  for  that  purpose  had 


been  pledged.  At  that  time  the  Associa- 
tion had  1,290  volumes. 

The  new  board  of  directors  ( 1 886 ) 
was  composed  as  follows:  S.  C.  Gale, 
president;  W.  A.  Newton, vice-president; 
J.  A.  Wolverton,  secretary;  Thos.  Hale 
Williams,  treasurer;  David  Morgan,  D. 
C.  Bell  ancl  Rev.  D.  B.  Knickerbocker, 
directors.  Mr.  Newton  afterwards  re- 
signed, and  Dr.  A.  L.  Bausman  was 
elected  vice-president.  The  receipts  dur- 
ing the  year  were  $485.13  and  the  ex- 
penses $484.77,  showing  that  **margins" 
were  not  large  in  that  day.  The  whole 
number  of  shares  ($5.00  each)  was  164, 
of  which  132  were  subject  to  taxation. 
The  next  year  (1867)  the  old  board  was 
re-elected,  with  two  exceptions:  Frank- 
lin Beebe  becoming  vice-president  and 
Dr.  Bausman  succeeding  Mr.  Bell  as 
director. 

Mr.  Dorillus  Morrison  was  elected 
president  in  1868  Geo.  B.  Wright,  secre- 
tary;  Paris  Gibson,  director,  in  place  of 
Dr.  Bausman;  the  other  officers  being 
unchanged.  In  the  treasurer's  report, 
dated  Februarj'^  4th,  1868,  occur  the 
first  debit  and  credit  items  concerning 
the  library-  building,  from  which  we  learn 
that  $8,900  had  been  received  on  sub- 
scriptions, and  $1,634.80  from  other 
sources,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  lot 
and  building  was  $10,693.93,  of  which 
$1,500  was  paid  for  the  lot.  At  that 
time  $109.13  was  still  owing  for  ma- 
terial. 

The  receipts  for  the  next  year  were 
$2,128.97  from  rent,  fines  and  shares. 
Of  Thos.  Hale  Williams  it  was  said :  "As 
a  librarian,  his  faithful  devotion  to  duty 
deserves  special  mention.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  library  from  its  incep- 
tion, and  for  eight  years  has  served  with- 
out compensation.  His  extensive  knowl- 
edge and  experience  have  contributed 
materially  to  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  our  library,  and  he  deserves  the  thanks 
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of  every  shareholder  of  the  Atheneum." 
The  number  of  books  then  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  library  was  about  2,000, 
the  result  of  ten  years'  growth.  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  Wright  declined  a  re-election  as  secre- 
tary in  1869,  and  R.  R.  Bryant  was  his 
successor;  all  the  other  officers  being 
re-elected. 

The  tenth-  annual  report  (1870) 
showed  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  to  be  2,269,  and  200  sharehold- 
ers,  the  officers  being  Paris  Gibson,  presi- 
dent; Frank  Beebe,  vice-president ;  A.L. 
Bausman,  secretary;  Thos.  Hale  Will- 
iams, treasurer;  D.  Morgan, D.B.Knick- 
erbocker and  S.  C.  Gale,  directors. 

In  1870,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Kirby 
Spencer,  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Minneapolis,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty to  trustees  for  the  l>enefit  of  the 
Atheneum— the  proceeds  of  this  property 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  library.  At  that  time  the  property 
was  of  the  value  of  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars ;  but  with  the  enormous  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  city  it  has  now 
become  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  or  more;  the  annual  income  at 
the  present  time  being  about  ten  thous- 
and dollars,  and  increasing  yearly. 

From  the  report  made  February  5th, 
1872,  we  gather  the  following  statistics, 
viz:  Income  for  past  year,  $1,838.55; 
expenses,  $1,874.92;  value  of  the  books 
in  library,  $5,500;  ftirniture,  $100; 
library  building,  $14,500;  Spencer  estate, 
$25,000;  indebtedness,  $5,000;  leaving- 
the  net  value  of  the  property,  $40,100. 
The  officers  elected  that  vear  were:  Paris 
Gibson,  president;  F.  Bee])e,  vice-prcsi- 
debt;  A..  L.  Bausman,  secretary;  Thos. 
Hale  Williams,  treasurer;  O.  V.  Tousley, 
S.C.Gale  and  R.  E.Orimshaw,  directors. 

From  the  annual  rei)ort  ma(leinl874 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  for  the  pre- 
vious year  were  $2,638.96,  and  the  ex- 
penses $2,610.93.    The  receipts  for  the 


next  year  had  risen  to  $5,443.65  and  the 
expenses  to  $1,750.92.  Over  $3,500  of 
this  amount  was  received  from  the  first 
installment  of  the  Spencer  fund. 

The  officers  for  1875  were :  R.  J.  Bald- 
win, president ;  F.  Beebe,  vice-president ; 
Dr.  Bausman,  secretary ;  Thos.  H.  Will- 
iams, treasurer  and  librarian ;  Rtfv.  D.  B. 
Knickerbocker,  Geo.  B.  Young  and  Mr. 
Baker,  directors. 

From  the  annual  report  of  February 
1st,  1876,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
number  of  books  in  the  librarv  was  then 
3,714.  The  receipts  for  the  previous  year 
were  $4,988.61;  expenses,  $4,902.76. 
The  officers  were  re-elected,  excepting 
Rev.  E.  D.  Neil,  vice-president,  in  place  of 
F.  Beebe,  and  Paris  Gibson,  director. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Febru- 
ary', 1877,  there  were  274  shareholders 
belonging  to  the  association.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  $3,078.98,  and 
the  expenses,  $2,905.04.  Up  to  this  time 
the  librarv  had  been  run  as  a  close  cor- 
poration  for  the  benefit  of  its  sharehold- 
ers or  cash  depositors  only.  It  seemed 
to  be  regarded  as  an  institution  originat- 
ing with  certain  individuals  who  had 
contributed  monev  and  time  to  secure  a 
library,  and  that  whoever  sought  its 
advantages  must  do  so  under  its  re- 
stricted rules  and  regulations. 

As  no  public  library  existed  in  the 
city,  the  idea  of  transforming  this  intft 
such  shape  that  it  would  fill  the  place  of 
such  an  institution  was  conceived,  and 
the  movement  which  resulted  finallv  in 
the  development  of  the  public  librar3' 
scheme  and  the  construction  of  the  mag- 
nificent building  in  which  the  Antheneum 
is  now  so  satisfactorily  located,  was  be- 
gun at  the  annual  meeting  in  February, 
1877.  This  movement  originated  with 
Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  who  for  some  time 
])rior  to  the  annual  meeting  consulted 
with  numbers  of  the  old  original  share- 
holders, and,  with  the  hearty  approval 
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of  nearly  all  who  were  consulted,  received 
their  proxies  with  which  to  elect  a  board 
of  officers  favorable  to  the  most  liberal 
policy  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
library.  The  movement  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hale  Williams  with  a  few 
adherents,  who  attempted  to  procure 
proxies  enough  to  counteract  the  move- 
ment and  prevent  the  consummation  of 
what  he  then  considered  a  revolutionary 
scheme.  But  Mr.  Walker's  proxies,  to- 
gether with  the  direct  votes  of  the  share- 
holders who  attended  the  meeting,  very 
largely  outnumbered  those  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams, and  a  board  was  elected  consist- 
ing of  Prof  O.  V.  Tousley,  president; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  vice-president;  Rev. 
H.  A.  Stimson,  secretar\^;  Thomas  Hale 
Williams,  treasurer  and  librarian ;  direc- 
tors, H.  G.  Harrison,  S.  C.  Gale  and 
T.  B.  Walker.  At  that  meeting  was  also 
passed  a  resolution  allowing  the  regular 
$10  memberships  to  be  sold  on  the  basis 
of  $3  cash  and  the  remainder  in  annual 
installments  of  $1  each,  subject  as  other 
memberships  to  the  annual  assessment, 
which  had  formerly  been  $3,  but  was  at 
this  meeting  reduced  to  $1.50.  The  new 
directory  pulled  out  the  several  parti- 
tions on  the  librar3^  floor  of  the  building 
and  changed  it  into  a  large  reading  room ; 
took  the  books  from  the  side  shelves  and 
put  them  in  alcoves;  made  the  reading 
room  free  for  general  use,  and  in  every 
respect  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  were  most  in  need  of  library' 
accommodations  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  association. 
The  librarv  hours  were  extended  from  5 
p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  and  the  public  invited  to 
a  free  use  of  the  room.  The  charge  for 
readers  (not  shareholders)  was  reduced 
from  10  cents  to  5  cents  per  week.  The 
reading  room  was  also  opened  on  Sun- 
days in  order  to  gather  in  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  frequent 
saloons  or  other  evil  places.    Miss  Grace 


Lyon  was  appointed  assistant  librarian 
to  aid  Mr.  Williams  in  extra  work  caused 
by  the  increased  use  of  the  library. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February 
5th,  1878,  the  income  for  the  preceding 
year  was  reported  at  $2,326.64  and  the 
expenditures  $2,210.55.  Thre were 6,696 
volumes  in  the  librar3\  The  following 
were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
H.  T.  Wells,  president ;  J.  H.  Tuttle,  vice- 
president;  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson,  secre- 
tary; Thomas  Hale  Williams, treasurer; 
T.  B.  Walker,  H.  G.  Harrison  and  Geo. 
Bradley,  directors.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wells  re- 
signed his  position  on  the  board  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  McNair  was  elected  president  in 
his  place.  Mr.  H.  G.  Harrison  resigned 
as  director  and  W.  H.  Hinkle  was  elected 
in  his  place. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February 
4th,  1879,  W.  W.  McNair  was  elected 
president;  Franklin  Beebee,  vice-presi- 
dent; C.  M.  Loring,  secretary;  T.  H. 
WilHams,  treasurer;  Geo.  Bradley,  C.  A. 
Pillsbury,  T.  B.  Walker,  directors.  The 
general  receipts  for  1878  were  $2,108.42, 
and  expenses  $2,194.07.  The  receipts 
from  the  Spencer  fund  for  1878  were 
$1,667.08.  Number  of  volumes  in  the 
librar\'  7,414;  number  of  books  drawn 
during  the  year,  11,128.  Outstanding 
original  library  debt,  $4,225. 

The  record  of  the  annual  meeting  held 
Februar3'  1st,  1880,  does  not  show  the 
treasurer's  report  for  the  preceding  year. 
There  were  8,380  volumes  in  the  library. 
At  that  meeting  J.  E.  Bell  was  elected 
president;  R.  W.  Laing,  vice-president; 
C.  McC.  Reeve,  treasurer;  directors,  T. 
B.  Walker,  CM.  Loring  and  C.  A. 
Bovey.  At  that  meeting  there  were  504 
regular  fully  paid  up  shares  reported. 
There  were  also  175  certificates  and 
shares  sold  on  the  partial  payment  plan. 
Total  number  of  books  drawn  during 
the  year  11,202.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  at  this  meeting;    **That 
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we  heartily  approve  of  the  liberal  policy- 
pursued  by  the  management  during  the 
past  year,  and  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors be  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  pur- 
sue the  same  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
shareholders  at  their  last  annual  meet- 
ing and  followed  by  the  management 
during  the  past  year." 

The  opponents  of  the  new  manage- 
ment raised  a  question  of  the  legal  right 
of  the  stockholders  to  issue  memberships 
without  the  fiiU  payment  being  made  in 
cash ;  the  method  of  selling  shares  on 
time  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  stockholders  authoriz- 
ing the  issuance  of  certificates  at  the  price 
of  $4  each,  which  entitled  the  holder  to 
all  the  advantages  of  the  library  except- 
ing the  right  to  vote,  and  subject  to  the 
same  annual  assessment  as  regular  mem- 
berships. This  change  avoided  a  suit  at 
law,  as  there  were  no  legal  objections  to 
this  proceedure.  During  this  and  the 
three  preceding  years  there  was  carried 
on  through  the  press  a  vigorous  discus- 
sion regarding  the  management  of  the 
library  during  that  time,  and  the  course 
of  Mr.  Walker  was  criticised  in  controll- 
ing the  elections  and  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion through  the  agency  of  the  proxies 
which  he  had  at  first  gathered  up,  and 
afterwards  by  the  agency  of  nearly  100 
regular  memberships,which  he  purchased 
for  the  treble  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
proxy  trouble,  and  also  to  furnish  money 
to  help  cover  the  deficiencies  in  the  in- 
creased exi^enditures,  and  to  use  the  cer- 
tificates for  loaning  to  persons  not  able 
to  purchase  shares  and  pa\'  assessments. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  course  pursued 
was  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the 
stockholders  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  its  founders  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter,  and  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  library.  Mr.Walker 
defended  his  course  and  the  management 
of  the  library  in  various  coninuinications 


at  different  times  during  the  several  years, 
claiming  that  the  course  pursued  met 
with  the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  shareholders  and  would  eventually 
prove  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Williams  became  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  management  of  the  library  that 
he  resigned  his  position  as  librarian  on 
the  11th  day  of  February,  1890.  Thus 
after  20  vears  of  faithful  and  laborious 
work  Mr.  Williams  terminated  his  oflUcial 
connection  with  the  institution  as  treas- 
urer and  librarian.  During  a  large  part 
of  this  time  his  services  were  gratuitous, 
and  for  much  of  the  balance  were  but  par- 
tially paid  compared  with  their  actual 
value.  His  compensation ,  however,  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  institution  which  he 
has  so  well  loved  and  served  has  at 
length  been  placed  on  a  secure  founda- 
tion, and  housed  in  an  edifice  of  which 
the  city  and  state  may  justly  be  proud. 
After  Mr.  William's  resignation  Prof.  R. 
W.  Laing,  of  the  State  University ,  was 
elected  at  a  small  salary,  $300  per  year, 
to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  the 
general  superintendenc3''  of  the  library, 
the  work  to  be  done  principally  by  his 
assistants. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February 
1st,  1881,  the  total  income  for  the  year 
1880  was  shown  to  be  $2,296.32,  the 
expenditures,  $1,780.16, and  thenumber 
of  volumes  in  the  library,  8,947.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Bell  was  elected  president ;  Dr.  R.  W. 
Laing,  vice-president;  W.  H.  Hinkle, sec- 
retary; Chas.  McC.  Reeve,  treasurer, 
and  Dr.  Lainf^,  librarian ;  Mr.  T.  B. 
Walker,  C.  A.  Bovey  and  H.  G.  O.  Mor- 
rison were  elected  directors. 

There  being  no  annual  meetings  in  the 
springs  of  1882  and  1888,  the  records  for 
these  years  are  not  given.  The  officei*s 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1881 
held  over  to  the  spring  of  1884. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February 
20th,  1884,  the  income  for  the  preceding 
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year  was  reported  at  $2,463.75,  and  the 
expenditures,  $2,443.91.  J.  E.  Bell  was 
elected  president;  R.  W.  Laing,  vice- 
president;  Samuel  Hill,  secretary  ;  Chas. 
McC.  Reeve,  treasurer,  and  Herbert  Put- 
nam, librarian;  the  directors  for  the  year 
were  T.  B.  W^dker,  Dr.  A.  C.  Fairbairn, 
Judge  J.  P.  Rea. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Febiniar^', 
1885,  the  income  for  the  preceding  year 
was  reported  at  $2,849.19;  the  total 
expenditures,  $2,473.32.  J.  E.  Bell  was 
elected  president;  Dr.  R.  W.  Laing,  vice- 
president;  Herbert  Putnam,  secretar\'; 
C.  McC.  Reeve,  treasurer;  Herbert  Put- 
nam, librarian;  Dr.  A.  C.  Fairbairn,  T. 
B.  Walker  and  Samuel  Hill,  directors. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February' 
1st,  1886,  J.  E.  Bell  was  elected  ])resident; 
Samuel  Hill,  vice-president;  Herbert  Put- 
nam, secretary;  C.  McC.  Reeve,  treas- 
urer; directors:  T.  B.  Walker,  Rev.  J. 
McGolrick,  Dr.  A.  C.  Fairbairn. 

In  1886,  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  being  a 
member  of  the  new  public  librar}- board, 
resigned  his  j)osition  in  the  Atheneum,  not 
desiring  to  hold  a  position  in  both  organi- 
zations. During  the  many  years  of  his 
connection  with  the  Atheneum  he  refused 
to  accept  the  ])residenc3' of  the  Atheneum 
Board,  which  he  was  annually  urged  to 
do,  being  willing  to  actonlyin  theca])ac- 
ity  of  a  dircH:tor.  Hon.  S.  P.  Snider  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancv  caused  bv  Mr. 
Walker's  resignation.  The  directors  of 
the  Atheneum  association,  a])proved  by 
the  stockholders,  sold  the  Atheneum 
ground  and  building  for  $21,500,  and 
also  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
public  library  board  j)rovi(Hng  for  the 
removal  of  the  Atheneum  to  the  new 
librarv  biiildini^  as  soon  as  it  was  readv 
for  occupancy  ;  that  the  city  should  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  carrying  out  this  con- 
tract;  that  is,  "said  second  party  will 
pay  for  the  removal  of  said  library  to  the 
public    library    building,    including    the 


expense  of  making  and  cataloguing  the 
same,  the  salarv  of  the  assistant  libra- 
rian,  provided  for  in  this  agreement, 
keeping  the  library  in  repair,  re-binding 
and  cataloguing  books,  re-placing  lost 
books,  binding  periodicals  and  unbound 
publications,  pay  all  premiums  for  insur- 
ing said  property,  and,  in  short,  that  it, 
the  second  part\%  will  pay  all  necessary 
and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the 
l)roper  care  of  the  said  library  of  said 
party  of  the  first  part.**  Thecontract  to 
run  for  95  years  and  the  books  of  the 
Atheneum  to  be  free  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  its  stockholders. 

The  board  of  officers  and  directors 
have  remained  the  same  through  the 
years  1887,  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  ex- 
cepting that  the  removal  of  Rev.  J.  Mc- 
Golrick to  Duluth  left  a  vacancv  which 
has  been  filled  bv  Mr.  E.  C.  Whitnev. 
Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  has  continued  in 
the  position  of  librarian  from  1884  to 
1892,  and  has  filled  the  position  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction 
to  the  officers  of  the  association  and  to 
the  officers  generalh'.  His  recent  resig- 
nation to  take  eff*ect  January  1st  will 
lose  tothecity  an  accomplished  librarian 
and  citizen. 

Februar}'  2nd,  1892,  James  K.  Hos- 
mer,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  elected 
librarian  to  succeed  Mr.  Putnam  at  a 
salary  of  $3,000  per  annum.  From  the 
Minneapolis  Times  of  Feb.  3rd,  1892, 
we  take  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Hosmer: 

Jamj-'s  Kendall  Hosmer,  the  newly  elected  libra- 
rian of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library,  was  bom 
in  Northfield,  Massachussetts,  January  29th,  1 834. 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1855.  He  re- 
mained there  fbur  years  longer  and  received  the 
degrees  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  During  the  civil  war, 
according  to  Appleton's  Cycloixfdia  of  American 
Biography,  he  served  in  the  Forty-second  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts's  volunteers.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor ill  Antioch  College  from  1866  to  1872,  and 
was  also  librarian  there.  From  1872  to  1874  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  English  and  German  litera- 
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ture  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  in  1884-  he 
was  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Washing- 
ion  University  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  held  this 
position  since,  now  nearly  18  years.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. For  six  vears  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
book  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Library,  besides 
a  member  of  the  executive. 

He  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  cataloguing 
and  the  management  of  the  reading  room,  and  is 
thoroughh'  familiar  with  all  the  requirements  of  a 
large  library.  Besides  his  work  mentioned  above 
he  has  an  extensive  reputation  as  an  author  and  a 
historian.  Among  the  books  that  he  has  written 
are:  "Life  of  Samuel  Adams,"  "Short  History  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Liberty,"  "A  Short  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature,"  "History  of  the  Jews,"  "Color 
Guard,"  and  "The  Life  of  Young  Sir  Henry  Vane," 
and  many  others.  Dr.  Hosmer  has  a  wife  and 
three  children,  which  he  will  bring  with  him  to 
thiscitj'." 

The  library  has  found  a  permanent 
home  where  all  interests  are  harmonized, 
all  parties  are  satisfied,  and  the  whole 
city  rejoices  in  a  free  public  library  that 
has  no  equal  inthe  West,if  in  the  nation. 

This  brief  review  of  the  library  from 
its  inception  to  the  present  time  can  give 
but  little  more  than  the  names  of  those 
mostly  interested  in  its  development, 
and  the  official  position  of  many,  who, 
without  compensation  or  expectation  of 
reward  of  any  kind  other  than  to  see  a 
successful  library  established,  gave  their 
time  and  work  freeh^  to  accomplish  this 
most  unusually  satisfactory  result. 

But  the  history  of  the  institution 
would  be  incomj)letc  without  a  further 
account  of  the  important  steps  taken 
from  about  the  year  1 884,  which  have 
resulted  in  tlie  erection  of  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  elegant  public  Iniikl- 
ings  in  Minneai)olis,  the  library  building 
at  the  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  and 
Tenth  street.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  l)Ut  that  for  the  ])uri)Ose  for  which 
it  was  designed  there  is  no  handsomer 
Iniilding  in  the  I'nited  States. 

Through  the  educating  intliienee  of 
the   discussions,  fre(piently  (jiiite  l)itter, 


concerning  the  management  of  the  Athe- 
neum,  and  the  advantages  which  were 
derived  by  the  public  from  the  more  free 
and  liberal  use  of  the  books  and  rooms 
of  the  association,  a  public  feeling  favor- 
able to  the  establishment  of  a  large  free 
public  library,  to  include  or  supplement 
the  old  Atheneum,  became  very  general 
throughout  the  city. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Atheneum  held  November  15th, 
1884,  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  Academy  of  Science  asking  for 
a  conference  with  the  Board,  having  in 
view  the  consideration  of  a  plan  for  a 
Library  and  Science  Art  building.  A 
reply  was  made  favoring  the  conference. 
At  this  meeting  the  Board  adopted  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  citv  council 
proposing  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  city,  the  Atheneum  association,  the 
Academy  of  Science  and  Art  Society,  in 
theconstructionof  a  public  library  build- 
ing to  embrace  all  four  organizations; 
the  Atheneum  to  sell  its  library-  building 
and  ground  and  use  the  proceeds,  above 
its  debts,  in  the  enterprise,  and  place  its 
present  and  future  collection  of  books  in 
the  building  for  the  use  of  the  public,  the 
city  to  pay  running  expenses,  etc.  Also 
asking  the  council  to  confer  on  the 
subject. 

On  November  22d,  1884,  a  joint  meet- 
ing was  held,  embracing  J.  E.  Bell,  T.  B. 
Walker,  Chas.  Mc.C.  Reeve,  Dr.  Fa'ir- 
bairn,  J.  P.-  Rea  and  Samuel  Hill,  rei)re- 
senting  tlie  Atheneum,  and  Iv.  M.  John- 
son and  (j.  W.  Coolev  rein*esenting  the 
city  council ;  S.  C.  (lale  and  T.  B.  Walker 
on  the  part  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
(Mr.  Walker  representing  theli])rary  and 
academy),  and  E.  H.  Moulton,  ])resident 
of  the  Art  Society. 

The  subject  of  a  ])ul)lic  l)uilding  for 
use  by  all  the  associations  represented 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
and  a  coniniittee  was  ai)i)()inted  consist- 
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ing  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Johnson,  Gale 
and  Moulton,  '*Such  committee  to  draw 
a  plan  for'  the  union  of  the  various 
societies  and  the  cit^^  in  the  erection  and 
ownership  of  the  library'  building  and 
submit  such  plan  to  the  general  commit- 
tee at  its  next  meeting.** 

On  December  7th  another  general 
committee  meeting  was  held  at  which  all 
the  representatives  were  present.  A  re- 
port was  presented  by  Mr.  Walker  from 
the  special  committee  appointed  at  last 
meeting  proposing  **  That  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  building  and  site  should  not 
exceed  $150,000.  That  this  sum  should 
be  raised  one-half  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, one-half  bv  bonds  secured  bvmort- 
gage  on  the  property  itself,  and  that 
these  bonds  should  be  ]>aid  oft'  from  a 
sinking  fund  ])rovidcd  by  an  imnual 
appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
such  appropriation  to  be  in  tlie  form  of 
an  annual  lev\'  of  one-quarter  of  one 
mill  on  the  total  valuation  of  the  city ; 
the  current  expenses  of  the  library  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  same  fund ;  the  title  of 
both  ])uilding  and  site  to  be  in  the  city.*' 
This  report  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  council. 

At  another  meeting  held  December 
20th,  all  the  rei)resentativcs  being  ])rcs- 
ent,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  council  com- 
mittee, made  a  verbal  report  recommend- 
ing certain  amendments  to  the  plan  of 
union  submitted  to  them  at  the  preced- 
ing meeting,  nameh-;  that  the  city 
should  be  asked  to  issue  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100,000  to  be 
turned  into  tlie  building  fund,  provided, 
however,  tliat  the  total  amount  sub- 
scribed by  the  city  towards  the  building 
should  not  exceed  the  amount  contrib- 
uted from  outside  sources  for  the  same 
])urp()se,'  and  also  recommending  an 
elective  l)()ard,  "like  the  board  of  educa- 
tion." Mr.  (lalc  moved  tliat  the  plan  as 
outlined  be  amended  so  that  the  citizens 


contribute  $50,000  ^md  the  city  $100,- 
000  in  bonds,  which  was  approved  as  the 
joint  sense  of  the  various  committees. 
To  Messrs.  E.  M.  Johnson,  Samuel  Hill 
and  J.  B.  Atwater  we  are  indebted  for 
the  admirable  library  law  which  our 
magnificent  library'  has  established.  As 
this  law  is  of  public  interest  it  is  here 
inserted  in  full : 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
and  consolidate  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis," approved  March  8,  1881,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  of  such  act  the  fol- 
lowing: Chapter  12,  section  1,  there  is  hereby 
created  and  established  in  and  for  the  citv  of  Min- 

■r 

neapolis  a  board  which  shall  be  styled  the  "library 
board  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,"  said  board  shall 
have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms, 
galleries  of  art  and  museums  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  inhabitants  of  said  city,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  so  doing  it  shall  have  the  following  powers, 
that  is  to  say:  It  may  adopt  a  common  seal  and 
Ijc  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  of  taking  by 
gift,  grant,  purchase,  devise,  bequest  or  other- 
wise, any  real  and  personal  proi)ert3'  and  of  using, 
selling,  controlling,  conveying  and  enjoying  the 
same  and  of  entering  into,  making,  performing  and 
enforcing  contracts.  It  may  make  and  pubhsh 
from  time  to  time  by-laws  for  its  own  guidance, 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  its 
agents,  servants  and  employes  and  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  libraries  and  other  col- 
lections under  its  control.  It  may  hire  or  erect  and 
maintain  as  it  shall  deem  best,  buildings  suitable 
for  the  i)urpose  contemplated  by  this  act,  but  it 
shall  never  erect  an3'  buildings  u[)onlandto  which 
it  has  not  the  title  in  fee  simple.  It  may  ap|K>int 
all  necessary  agents  and  employes,  fix  their  com- 
pensation, and  may  remove  such  appointees.  It 
shaU  have  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  collected 
b\'  taxation  or  otherwise  and  placed  to  the  credit 
of  tlje  libnir}'  fund,  and  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
herein  enumerated  powers,  have  full  powers  and 
authority  to  undertake  and  perform  every  act 
necessary  or  proiK'r  tb  carry  out  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  this  act. 

Skc.  2.  Said  librarv  board  shall  consist  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  the  i)resident  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Minnea])olis, 
the  president  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota, who  shall  be  members  ex  othcio  thereof, 
and  si.Y  other  memlx^rs  who  shall  l)e  elected  from 
time  to  time,  as  herein  provided,  by  the  legal  voters 
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of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  who  shall  Ixi  resi- 
dent and  qualified  electors  of  said  city. 

At  the  annual  citv  election  tolDeheld  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April,  188G,  there  shall  be  elected  two 
librarj'  directors  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and 
thereafter  there  shall  every  second  year  be  elected 
two  library  directors  for  the  term  of  six  years  from 
the  third  Tuesday  in  April  after  their  election.  In 
case  any  library  director  shall  die,  resign,  remove 
from  the  district  or  otherwise  vacate  his  office  for 
more  than  one  year  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  a  librarj"  director  may  Ix!  chosen  at 
the  annual  election  after  such  vacancy  shall  occur, 
to  fill  the  place  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  direc- 
tor so  vacating. 

Sec.  3.  All  elections  for  library  director  shall 
be  at  the  annual  city  election,  and  as  a  i)art  of 
such  city  election,  and  such  library  directors  shall 
be  voted  for  upon  a  separate  ballot,  and  a  separ- 
ate ballot-box  shall  be  provided  at  each  precinct, 
which  shall  be  kept  bj'  the  judges  to  receive  the 
ballots  of  such  persons  as  are  entitled  to  vote  for 
such  library  directors.  The  judges  of  elections  shall 
make  returns  of  the  votes  cast  for  library  direc- 
tors, and  the  city  council  shall  canvass  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  city  officers.  The  city  clerk  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  i)ersons  elected  of  their  elec- 
tion, and  in  all  matters  not  herein  specially  provi- 
ded for,  touching  such  election,  the  rules  provided 
for  the  election  of  city  officers  of  said  city  shall  ap- 
ply. 

Sec.  4.  Every  librarv  director,  before  he  shall 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  take,  sub- 
scribe and  file  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  of  said 
city,  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota, and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  The  officers  of  the  library 
board  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  shall  consist  of  a 
president  and  secretary,  who  shall  be  the  library 
directors.  The  city  treasurer  shall  be  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  and  the  comptroller  shall  perform 
such  duties  in  connection  therewith  as  arc  herein- 
after j)rescribcd.  The  secretary  of  the  board  and 
the  city  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Miniieaj)olis  shall 
Cfich,  before  entering  upon  llie  iliitics  of  his  office, 
execute  and  deliver  to  the  librarv  ])().'ir(l  of  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  a  got^d  and  surticicnt  bond,  payable 
to  the  library  board  of  the  city  ol  Minneapolis,  in 
such  sums  as  shall  be  fixed  upon  by  the  board,  and 
willi  sureties,  who  shnll  be  freeholders  ol  said  city 
and  shall  be  api)roved  by  the  board,  and  who  shall 
justify  in  the  a;L:gregate  to  doub'e  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  conditioned  that  the  principal  in  the 
bond  shidl  well  and  faithfully  perform  and  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  his  otliee  and  pay  and  turn 


over  to  his  successor  to  whomsoever  the  board 
may  direct,  all  moneys  and  every  valuable  thing 
which  shall  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice belonging  to  said  board.  Such  bonds  shall  Ixi 
filed  for  safe  keeping  with  the  city  comptroller  of 
the  city  of  Minnea])olis. 

Sec.  5.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings 
of  the  board  and  sign  all  orders  on  the  treasurer 
for  all  moneys  voted  to  be  paid,  and  shall  perform 
all  duties  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  board,  and  which  are  usually  performed 
by  the  president  of  a  corporation.  The  secretary, 
or  in  his  absence  the  secretary'  pro  tempore,  shall 
keep  a  full  and  fair  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  board  at  its  meetings,  and  shall  draw  and  at- 
test all  orders  drawn  upon  the  treasurer,  and  keep 
a  record  thereof  showing  the  date,  numbers, 
amount,  purpose  for  which  drawn,  and  names  and 
pa3'ee  of  each  order  separately.  All  such  orders 
shall  l)e  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  payee 
therein  named,  and  shall  not  be  i)aid  without  his 
endorsement,  either  personally  or  by  his  authorized 
agent  or  attorne_v.  The  secretary'  shall  i)erform 
such  other  duties  as  are  usually  performed  by  such 
officer  or  as  mav  be  directed  bv  the  boatd,  and 
shall  draw  no  orders  on  the  treasurer  exceijt  such 
as  have  Ijcen  allowed  by  the  board  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  its  members  taken  by  ayes  and  nays 
and  entered  on  the  record  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
board.  The  city  comptroller  shall  keep  the  regu- 
lar books  of  account  of  the  board,  in  which  he  shall 
enter  all  indebtedness  of  such  board  and  which 
shall  at  all  times  show  the  precise  financial  condi- 
tion of  said  board,  the  amount  of  bonds,  orders, 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  outstanding 
and  the  redemption  of  the  same  when  redeemed, 
and  shall  contersign  all  bonds,  orders  or  other 
evidences  of  said  board,  and  kec])  an  exact  account 
thereof,  showing  to  whom  and  for  what  purpose 
issued  and  the  amount  of  each,  and  all  moneys  re- 
ceived or  paid  out  by  the  city  treasurer  on  account 
of  said  board.  All  claims  allowed  by  the  board 
shall  be  audited  by  the  city  comptroller.  The  city 
treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  all  moneys 
of  the  board  and  pay  the  same  out  only  upon  or- 
der signed  by  the  ])resident  and  attested  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board  and  eontersigned  by  the 
comptroller  and  endorsed  by  the  i)ayee,  and  shall 
keep  lull  books,  records  and  vouchers  of  all  his 
transactions.  He  shall  deposit  the  moneys  of  saiil 
board  as  the  moneys  of  the  city  ot  Minneapolis 
in  any  bank  which  shall  be  designated  l)v  the  city 
council  of  said  city  as  depositories  of  funds  of  said 
city,  and  the  funds,  while  on  deposit  in  such  bank 
shall,  for  all  ])uri)(^scs  connected  with  such  deposit. 
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be  regarded  as  the  money  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  may  be  recovered  as  such  by  said  city 
from  said  banks  and  the  sureties  of  such  banks, 
upon  the  bonds  said  banks  which  shall  execute  to 
the  said  city,  but  when  drawn  or  recovered  from 
such  banks  shall  be  accounted  for  to  its  proper 
fund.  And  the  treasurer  shall  have  the  same  ex- 
emption respecting  such  funds  deposited  in  such 
banks  as  in  respect  to  other  funds  of  said  city. 
The  secretary  of  the  board  is  hereby  forbidden 
from  signing  or  issuing  any  orders  upon  the  treas- 
urer of  said  board,  except  when  there  is  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  pay  the  same.  The 
said  board  shall  never  issue  any  bonds  or  promis- 
sory notes,  certificates  of  indebtedness  or  other 
obligation,  for  the  payment  of  money,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  made  to  come  due  at  a  date  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  July  the  next  ensuing, 
and  then  for  no  greater  sum  than  can  be  paid, 
when  due,  out  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  board 
for  the  3* ear  in  which  such  bond,  note,  certificate 
of  indebtedness,  or  of  other  obligation  indebted- 
ness is  issued. 

Sec.  6.  Said  library  board  is  herebj' authorized 
and  empowered  to  levy  upon  the  taxable  proi^erty 
of  said  city  in  each  and  everj-  year  such  taxes  as 
will  raise  sufficient  sums  of  monev  as  will  be  re- 
(piired  during  the  suceeding  year  for  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance  and  government  of  the  libraries 
and  collections  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  for 
the  payment  of  all  other  expenses  properly  inci- 
dental to  the  same,  provided  that  the  aggregate 
annual  lew  of  such  taxes  shall  never  exceed  in  anv 
one  \car  one-half  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  upon  the 
assessed  valuation  of  said  district.  The  board 
shall  make  a  return  of  its  annual  levy  of  taxes  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year  to 
the  county  auditor  of  the  county  of  Hennepin  and 
such  taxes  shall  be  collected  and  the  payment 
thereof  enforced  with  and  in  like  manner  as  state 
and  county  taxes  are  collected  and  the  payment 
thereof  enforced,  and  when  collected,  together  with 
all  costs,  interest  and  jienalties  collected  thereon  to 
be  paid  over  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the  city 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  as  often  as 
said  county  treasurer  is  recjuired  to  make  settle- 
ment with  the  cit)'  treasurer  in  resjx^ct  to  city 
taxes.  Provided,  however,  that  if  for  any  reason 
said  board  shall  in  any  year  fail  to  make  return  of 
its  annual  levy  of  taxes  to  the  county  auditor  by 
the  time  herein  sjx^cificd,  that  in  such  case  the  rate 
of  taxation  determined  and  fixed  bv  the  board  of 
tax  levy  of  Hennepin  county  at  the  maximum  rate 
which  said  library  board  shall  levy  for  such  year, 
and  shall  l)e  taken  to  l)c  the  rate  of  taxation  de- 
termined upon  by  said  library  board  for  such  year, 


and  the  county  auditor  shall  govern  himself  accor- 
dingly; and  any  taxes  which  shall  hereafter  be  ex- 
tended upon  the  tax  list  of  Hennepin  county  by 
the  county  auditor  of  said  county  based  upon  the 
action  of  the  board  of  tax  levy,  and  library  board 
having  for  any  reason  failed  to  make  a  return  as 
herein  provided, shall  be  and  remain  legal  and  valid. 

Sec.  7.  Said  library  board  may  purchase  real 
estate  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act 
whenever  six  librarv  directors  shall  vote  to  make 
such  purchase,  and  the  board  may  also  sell  and 
convey  any  of  its  real  estate,  but  only  when  five  of 
the  library  directors  shall  vote  to  make  such  sale. 
In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  real  estate  by  the  board, 
the  deed  of  conveyance  thereof  may  be  executed  by 
the  president  and  secretary  officiall}',  having  the 
seal  of  the  board  affixed  thereto.  All  votes  under 
this  section  shall  be  by  ayes  and  naj'es,  and  re- 
corded in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board.  Any  person  desiring  to  make  donations 
of  money,  personal  property,  or  real  estate  for  any 
of  the  purposes  herein  contemplated  shall  have 
the  right  to  vest  the  title  to  the  mone^',  property 
or  real  estate  so  donated  in  the  board  of  directors 
created  under  this  act,  to  be  held  and  controlled 
by  such  board  when  accepted,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  gift,  devise  or  l>equest  of  such 
proi^erty,  and  as  t?o  such  property,  the  board  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  special  trustees. 

Sec.  8.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  for 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  shall  always  be 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April  at  such  hour  and 
place  as  the  board  may,  by  its  rules  adopt  for  its 
regular  meetings.  But  vacancies  may  be  filled 
whenever  thej'  shall  happen  during  the  year,  and 
officers  shall  hold  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified,  unless  they  cease  to  be  eligible.  The 
regular  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  fixed  by  its 
rules  and  by-laws.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  president  or  any  two  library  directors  by 
written  notice,  stating  the  time,  place  and, object 
of  the  meeting,  to  be  served  personally'  or  by  mail 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  such  meeting. 
But  when  a  majority  of  all  the  directors  are  pres- 
ent at  any  meeting  the  same  shall  be  a  legal  meet- 
ing at  which  any  business  which  could  come  before 
a  regular  meeting,  maj'  be  transacted,  irrespective 
of  whether  any  legal  notice  was  given  of  such 
meeting  or  not. 

Sec.  9.  Said  library  board  may  enter  into 
association  with  any  independent  society  or  other 
organization  owning  libraries  or  museums  or  ex. 
isting  for  jjurposes  kindred  to  those  contemplated 
in  this  act,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall 
best  promote  the  object  for  which  said  board  is 
created. 
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Sec.  10.  All  libraries  and  museums  established 
imder  this  act,  and  so  far  as  consistent  with  the 
preceding  sections,  all  collections  in  any  manner 
under  the  charge  of  the  library  board  herein  estab- 
lished, shall  be  forever  free  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  always  subject,  however, 
to  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  shall 
Ije  necessary  for  their  effective  administration. 

Sec.  11.  That  Thomas  Lowry,  M.  B.  Koon, 
John  B.  Atwater,  Sven  Oftedal,  T.  B.  Walker,  E. 
M.Johnson  together  withthemaj'orofthecity,  ex- 
officio,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  city,  ex-officio,  the  president  of  the  university 
of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  ex-ofhcio,  are  hereby 
appointed  and  constituted  the  first  directors  of  the 
library  board  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  the 
six  first  above  named  shall  Ix;  the  elective  members 
of  said  board,  and  shall  hold  office,  two  for  one 
year,  two  for  three  3'ears,  and  two  for  five  years 
from  the  third  Tuesday  of  April  next  following  the 
passage  of  this  act;  and  at  their  regular  meeting 
shall  cast  lots  for  such  respective  terms.  The 
library  board  herein  appointed  shall  meet  at  the 
office  of  the  cit\'  clerk  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  on 
Saturday,  the  21st  day  of  March,  1885,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  and  nwiy  then  and  there 
effect  a  temporary  organization  and  attend  to  the 
transaction  of  any  business. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  the  2nd  day  of  March,  1885. 

Receipts  of  the  Library  Board  from  its   C  rent  ion    to 
December  31st,  1S90. 

Rccd.from  sale  of  bomlH,  1886  $101,800.00 

"      taxes,  1S8C $21,078.89 

1887 4-8,356.04 

1888 51,823.65 

1889 37,171.97 

1890 59,945.80    218,970.41 

Int.  JkpenMti's,  1889  852.09 

1890  308.00         1.100.75 

Ind.subsc'pfn  1887      0,975.00 

"  18SS      3,775  00 

•*  18S0    27.09.1.00 

•*  ISOn    12.770.()<>      50, <»!.->. 00 

sale  <»1(1  b'hl'i;,  issr,         .-;-(). oo 
Iiis.l'rins.rcOl,  1SS'.»  22.7.'. 

I-;.  II.  M..trcas.  error, 

March,  ISDO 7.50 

II.   P.    Lil)!).    turmtl 
baek,  ISIJO -,.oo 

ii.i».Lii)ii.cash.isiM)        (.."o.oo       1 ,2:;r).2r. 
i(,Mt>'<.  i>^si> 2r»,ooo.oo 

is'.JO 'J^./jsT-lO      51.9S7.50 

S+2.~.77I-.91 

I)isl>tir>cn]cnt<  o/  Lil)r:iry  lU^urd  from  its  Ctvution   to 

Dcccnihcr  ::i<t.  lSU(t. 

rai«l  l"«»f  bnildiiiK  *^»te.  ls.s<i .S.ls.sCT.s'.i    $.->^.sr,7.S0 

imiMiiiL:.  issr, i:;.7<m».oo 

1VS7 72,«i«'.l».'.»r) 


Paid  for    '*        1888 »  37,793 

1889 104,791 

1890 20.305 

ftirnititre,          1889 0.015 

1S90 10,433 

Rupplies,            1888 115 

1S89 1,040 

1890 2,024 

incidentals,      1880...  397 

1887 248 

1888 103 

1889 840 

1890 1,501 

liffhtin^,            1889 22 

1890 3.010 

fuel.                      1888 18 

1889 180 

1890 2,945 

repairs,              1890   ....  137 

printing,            1890 3.455 

bindinjr,             18S9 759 

1890 2.033 

insurance,         1888 127 

1889 140 

1890 55-1 

interest.            1890 3.275 

books.                 1X88 1.097 

1889 S.390 

1890 9.7S() 

lieriodicals,      1S90 1.974 

salaries,             188H 194 

1889 4,O02 

••    13  mo.  1890 11.950 

••       janitorial.         1880 34-0 

"13  mo.  1S90 3,504 

bills  payable,  1890 35,ooo 

By  balance  Jan.  1,  1890 


00 

06 

89    249,259.90 

50 

10.4i9.0O 


4,387.22 


.50 
.95 
.93 
.34 
.15 
.50 
.22 
.37 
.00 
.88 
.72 
.00 
.50 
.72 
.02 
.25 
.52 
.70 
.50 

.13 

.42 

.72 

.70 

.92       19,875.34 

.20         1.974-20 

.10 

.20 

.29 

.50 


.75 


3,210.24 
3.033.G0 


3,144.22 

137.02 

3.455.25 

2.793.28 


S22.40 
3.275.42 


10,212.71 


3,845.25 
.00      35,000.00 
25.31 

$425,774.91 


Under  the  provision  of  this  act,  the 
six  members  of  the  Board  who  were  to 
cast  lots  to  decide  the  length  of  terms  of 
service,  met  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and 
wnth  the  foHowing  result : 

For  one  year:  J.  B.  Atwater,  Thos. 
Lowry;  for  three  years,  T.  B.  Walker, 
Sven  Oftedal;  for  five  years,  E.  M.  John- 
son, M.  B.  Koon. 

Recognizing  the  great  interest  and 
very  active  part  ttiken  by  Mr.  Walker  in 
the  development  of  the  library  scheme, 
he  was  unamimously  elected  president 
of  the  new  bonrd.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
elected  secretnry,  and  the  ])resident  ri])- 
])ointcd  the  following  committee  : 

On  Orounds  nnd  lUiildings,  Thos. 
Lowry,  M.  H.  Koon  and  J.  B.  .\t water; 
Library  Committee,  Sven  Oftedal,  Presi- 
dent Xorthro])  and  J.  W.  Johnson,  ])resi- 
dcnt  of  School  Board;  r'inancc  Commit- 
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*    tee,    E.  M.   Johnson,   Mayor  Pillsbury 
and  President  Northrop. 

A  supplement  act  passed  at  the  same 
session  of  the  Legislature  provided  for 
the  issuance  of  $100,000  of  bonds,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  b^'  the  Library  Board 
upon  the  condition  that  no  less  than 
$50,000  in  subscriptions  to  the  fund  b\' 
citizens  should  be  obtained.  Accordingl\' 
lists  were  drawn  up  and  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  $61,665  were  secured 
as  follows : 

SUBSCRIPTION   LIST. 

Minneapolis  Athenaeum,        -       $  8,000 

T.  B.  Walker,        -  -           -        5,000 

C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  -             5,000 

Thomas  Lowry,  -        -          -        5,000 

W.  D.  Washburn,  -         -            5,000 

Clinton  Morrison,  -         -        5,000 

C.  G.  Goodrich,  -             -             5,000 

W.  S.  King,        -  -           -        5,000 

J.  Dean,        -  -             -             5,000 

Long  &  Kees,    -  -           -        3,000 

R.  B.  Langdon,  -               -             2,000 

S.  C.  Gale.        -  -           -        1,000 

W.  H.  Dunwoody,  -                 500 

C.  J.  Martin,      '  -  -           -           500 

M.  B.  Koon,  -             -                500 

F.  H.  Peavey,    -  -           -           500 

G.  H.  Rust,  -  -  500 
S.  P.  Snider,  -  -  -  500 
W.  H.  Eustis,  -  -  500 
S.  Hill,  -  -  -  -  500 
Wright  Estate,  (Mrs.  G.  H.)  500 
Hamlin  Estate,  -  -  500 
J.  E.  Bell,  -  -  -  500 
E.  Morse,  -  -  -  400 
L.  P.  Manage,  -  -  250 
T.  B.  Casey,  -  -  250 
G.  H.  Christian,  -  -  250 
E.  M.  Johnson,  -  -  250 
J.  B.  Atwater,  -  -  -  250 
R.  C.  Benton,  -  -  100 
J.  E.  Bagcr,  -  -  -  100 
J.  W.  (iriffin,  -  -  100 
L.  Peterson,  -  -  -  50 
A.  R.  Hall,     ...  50 


C.  C.  Jones, 
H.  Paige, 
E.  D.Brown, 
P.  G.  Corser, 
A.  R.  Graves, 

Total, 


$  50 
50 
20 
10 
10 

$61,665 


These  subscriptions  have,  at  present 
writing,  all  been  paid  in  full  excepting 
four. 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  1885, 
the  Library  Board  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Atheneum  Association 
for  the  trasfer  of  all  their  books  to  the 
new  building  when  completed,  and  for 
their  free  use  by  the  public,  and  to  pro- 
vide room  also  for  additional  books  to 
be  purchased  in  the  future;  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  maintenance,  binding,  cata- 
loguing and  the  salary  of  the  assistant 
librarian  to  supervise  -and  care  for  the 
books  of  the  association.  The  contract 
was  to  run  for  99  years  and  was  most 
favorably  viewed  b\^  all  parties,  as  it  en- 
abled the  old  stock-holders  and  their 
successors  to  use  the  books  of  the  Ath- 
eneum without  expense.  It  also  furn- 
ished to  the  city  a  large  collection  at  the 
outstart,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  a 
fund  arising  from  the  Spencer  bequest 
that  will,  in  time,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  reference  libraries  in  the 
Pnited  States.  An  agreement  was  also 
entered  into  with  the  Academv  of  Science 
authorizing  that  association  to  use  the 
third  floor  to  place  its  collection  and 
hold  its  meetings  free  of  expense.  A  simi- 
lar agreement  with  the  Art  Society  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  upper 
floor  for  its  Art  School  and  meetings. 

In  October,  1885,  a  site  was  pur- 
chased on  the  corner  of  Tenth  street  and 
Hennepin  avenue,  with  a  frontage  of  132 
feet  on  Hennepin  avenue  and  running 
back  along  Tenth  street  a  distance  of 
190  feet.  In  the  spring  of  188(>  conpeti- 
tive  plans  were  submitted  from  numer- 
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ous  architects,  and  the  Minneapolis  firm 
of  Long  &  Kees  was  selected  by  the 
board  to  design  and  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  It  was  decided 
to  build  two  sections  of  the  building  and 
leave  room  for  a  third.  The  front  sec- 
tion, 70  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
along  Hennepin  avenue  a  distance  of  116 
feet  to  a  point  16  feet  from  the  side  of 
the  lot,  the  section  on  Tenth  street  ex- 
tending from  the  back  of  the  front  sec- 
tion just  mentioned  a  distance  of  80  feet, 
and  32  feet  in  width.  The  basement 
story,  the  floor  of  which  came  a  few  feet 
below  the  grade  of  the  street,  together 
with  the  main  floor  next  above  to  be 
used  for  library  and  reading  room  pur- 
poses ;  the  next  floor  above  (being  prop- 
erly the  third)  for  a  museum  and  meeting 
room  of  the  Academy  of  Science ;  for  a 
director  room  and  a  lecture  hall  used  by 
various  societies.  The  upper  fourth  floor 
containing  one  large  sky  light,  art 
gallerj",  an  interior  art  room  and  two 
corner  rooms  occupied  by  the  society  of 
Fine  Arts  for  its  art  school. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  build- 
ing can  be  obtained  from  the  cut  and 
plans  of  the  various  floors  here  pre- 
sented. Its  construction  was  carried  on 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
building  committee  who  looked  after  the 
details,  and  an  equalh'  attentive  and 
interested  general  supervision  by  the 
whole  board.  Nearly  all  the  work  was 
done  b\'  Minneapolis  firms,  r^very  ])()r- 
tion  of  it  was  done  in  the  most  econo- 
mical, substantial  and  thorou>;li  man- 
ner. There  was  neither  jobbin^j^  nor 
wastefulness  allowed,  and  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  substantial  buildings 
ever  constructed  in  this  country  was 
produced,  and  at  an  extremely  moderate 

cost. 

The  Library  was  thrown  o])en  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  December  KUh,  1S81), 
and  the  thousands  who  thron^j^ed  the  in- 


stitution during  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing jammed  the  building  from  turret  to 
foundation  stone.  Many  of  the  old 
members  of  the  Atheneum  met  and 
shook  hands,  and  those  who  had  misun- 
derstood and  combatted  the  changes  in 
the  old  Atheneum  which  had  led  up  to 
this  more  than  satisfactory  termination 
of  the  old  controversy,  were  more  hearty 
in  their  congratulations  than  anj'  of  the 
rest.  Thevthen  understood  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  the  parties  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  movement. 

The  total  cost  of  the  librarv  was  in 
detail  as  follows : 

Cost  of  land       -        -        -        $68,807.89 

Foundation  and  excavation,  5,853.00 

Iron  beams,    -        -        .        .  11,994..95 

Fire  Proofing,    -        .        .    .  10,950.00 

Cut  stone  in  place,    -        -  61,000.00 

Brick  and  carpenter  work,  -  68,250.00 

Mill  work,          -        -        -  14,750.00 

Heating  apparatus,  -  -  12,075.00 
Covering  heating  apparatus 

risers,  -  .  .  .  135.64 
Stair  iron  work,  -  -  -  10,200.00 
Heat  controlling  apparatus,  2,200.00 
Electric  wiring,  -  -  -  760.10 
Plumbing,  -  -  -  2,385.00 
Plastering,  -  -  -  .  2,925.00 
Architects  and  plans,  -  6,900.00 
Book  stacks,  -  -  -  14,900.00 
Elevator,  .  -  -  .  1,900.00 
Light  fixtures,  -  -  -  3,000.00 
Sidewalk  and  curbing,  -  2,618.35 
(;radingl()t,  -  -  -  .  270.54 
Tinting  walls,  -  -  -  725.()() 
(ras  piping,  .  .  .  -  49.25 
Superintendence  and  construc- 
tion, -----  2,825.00 
Furniture  and  furnishing,  15,850.00 
Fjelde  statute,  -  -  -  3,500.00 
Miscellaneous  extras,        -  5, ()()(). 00 

Total  cost,  -        -         $324,893.72 

The  library  hoard  is  authorized  by  its 
charter   to   levy  a    tax    of  five-tenths  of 
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one  mill.  This  year,  1891,  only  four- 
tenths  was  levied  and  this  will  net  about 
$56,000.  The  Atheneum  book  fund  from 
the  Spencer  bequest  will  be  about  $11,- 
000. 

The  library  contains  now  about  50.- 
000  volumes,  of  which  number  25,825 
volumes  belong  to  the  Atheneum  collec- 
tion. The  number  of  cards  taken  out 
this  year  is  about  7,000.  The  total  num- 
ber of  books  drawn  is  about  275,000. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  librarv  as 
now  running  is  the  freedom  of  access  to 
the  books.  No  other  large  library  of 
this  t\^pe  has  ever  ventured  so  far  in  this 
respect.  The  public  have  been  permitted 
free  access  to  the  book  shelves,  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  large  numbers  of 
books  have  been  placed  in  open  cases  in 
the  reading  room.  In  this  way  the  books 
have  been  extensivelv  used,  and  with  a 
very  small  loss  in  comparison  with  other 
large  libraries  of  this  country  where  such 
privileges  have  not  been  accorded.  This 
feature  is  being  carefully  watched  by 
other  librarians  of  this  country,  and  the 
final  outcome  will  determine  the  practi- 
cability^ of  the  new  departure. 

On  February  20,  1890,  a  branch 
library  was  opened  in  the  basement  of 
the  North  Side  high  school  building,  in 
rooms  furnished, heated  and  Hghted.and 
tendered  rent  free  bv  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.  On  April  23d,  a  second  branch 
was  opened  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Seventeenth  aveniies  south.  The 
rooms  for  this  were  offered  rent  free  for 
the  term  of  one  year  by  citizens  of  the 
South  side.  Furniture  also  was  provid- 
ed. At  the  end  of  seven  months  they  had 
expended  some  $G00  in  rent  and  furni- 
ture. They  were  then  relieved  of  their 
obligation,  and  since  November  1st  the 
entire  cxj^ense  of  the  branch  has  been 
met  bv  the  librarv  board.  During  the 
present  year  (1S92)  a  third  branch  has 
been  established  in  the  Winthrop  school 


building  on  the  east  side,  and  recently 
the  reading  rooms  have  been  doubled  in 
capacity,  showing  the  wonderful  interest 
taken  in  the  use  of  the  books  and  rooms. 
Each  of  these  branches  being  a  delivery 
station,  has  a  reading  room  attached 
with  some  fifty  leading  periodicals  and 
several  hundred  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
for  reference  use.  Books  in  the  main  lib- 
rary called  for  at  a  branch  in  the  morn- 
ing are  delivered  there  by  wagon  in  the 
afternoon.  The  books  thus  issued  through 
the  branches  are  included  in  the  general 
statistics  of  circulation. 

The  Art  Gallery  at  this  date  contains 
51  fine  oil  paintings,  forming  a  collection 
of  great  merit  and  one  that  attracts 
much  attention  and  is  visited  b3'  a  large 
number  of  people  daily.  Six  of  these 
paintings  were  presented  to  the  library 
board  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul. 
Among  these  DeNeuville's  **Tel-el-Kebir,*' 
*  a  large  painting  well  known  in  the  art 
circles  of  the  world.  The  others  are 
smaller,  but  works  of  merit.  One  other 
painting  was  presented  to  the  board  by 
Millard  F.  Bowman.  The  exposition 
board  have  loaned  to  the  library  18 
paintings,  all  of  high  grade,  among  them 
Bierstadt's  **Mount  Whitney''  and  J.  H. 
Witt's  *'The  Widow's  Christmas,"  A. 
Wallander's  ^'Returning  from  Church," 
C.  T.  Aagaard's  **Early  Morning,"  K. 
Usherman's  **After  the  Hunt,"  and  Ed- 
ward Ga3''s  ^'Waving  Corn." 

Twenty-six  of  these  paintings  have 
been  loaned  by  Mr.  Walker.  Among 
these  are  to  be  found  Wm.  Von  Kaul- 
bach's  **Dispersion  of  the  Nations,"  one 
of  the  artists  three  greatest  painting, 
and  well  known  in  Europe.  David's 
"Napoleon  in  his  Coronation  Robes," 
Madame  Demont  Breton's  **Her  man  is 
on  the  Sea,"  a  painting  of  the  highest 
merit;  Paul  Falconer  Pool's  "Messengers 
of  Job,"  reporting  the  distruction  of  his 
servants,  a   work   well  known  in  Eng- 
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land;  Lafavre's  large  portraits  of  Jose- 
phine and  Marie  Louise,  the  two  Empres- 
ses of  Napoleon;  Schnek's  **Sheep  in  a 
Storm,'*  and  other  well  known  canvasses, 
all  of  high  grade. 

The  interior  art  gallery  contains  a 
magnificent  collection  of  antique  casts 
loaned  by  the  exposition  board.  This  is 
not  only  a  collection  of  interest  to  the 
public  but  is  likewise  of  great  value  to 
the  art  school  which  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant educational  institution  ,being  the 
most  important  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  Academy  of  Science  has  gathered 
a  quite  interesting  collection  of  natural 
curiosities,  includingtwo  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, many  preserved  animals  and  a 
large  assortment  of  minerals,  shells,  etc. 
Like  the  Art  Gallery  it  is  visited  daily  by 
large  numbers  of  people,  including  many 
strangers. 

The  Library'  Board  from  its  founda- 
tion has  been  constituted  each  3'ear  as 
follows:  1885. — T.  B.  Walker,  president; 
E.  M.Johnson,  secretar}-;  J.  B.  Atwater, 
M.  B.  Koon,  Thos.Lowry,Sven  Oftedal, 
Geo.  A.  Pillsbury,  mayor;  J.W.Johnson, 
president  of  School  Board;  Cyrus  North- 
rup,  president  of  University.  1886. — T. 
B.  Walker,  president;  E.M.Johnson,  sec- 
retary; J,  B.  Atwater,  M.B.Koon,Thos. 
Lowry,  Sven  Oftedal,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbury' , 
ma\'or;  J.  W.Johnson,  president  School 
Board,  Cyrus  Northrup,  ])resident  ofl^i- 
iversity.  1887.— T.  B.  Walker,  president; 
E.  M.Johnson,  secretnrv;  J.  B.  Atwater, 
M.B.Koon,  Thos.  Lowry,  Sven  Oftedal, 
elected  member  and  ])rcsi(lent  of  School 
Board;  Cynis  Northrii]),  ])residentof  Tn- 
iversity;  A.  A.  Ames,  mnyor.  1SS8. — T. 
B.  Walker,  ])rcsi(lent;  Iv.  M.  Johnson, sec- 
retary; j.  B.  Atwater,  M.  B.  Koon,  Thos. 
Lowry,  Sven  Oftedal,  elected  member 
and  ])resi(lent  of  School  Board:  Cyrus 
Northrup,  i)resident  of  Tniversity;  A.  A. 
Ames,    mayor.       LSSD. — T.    P».    Walker, 


president;  E.  M.Johnson,  secretary ; J. B. 
Atwater,  M.  B.  Koon,  Thos.  Lowr\', 
Sven  Oftedal,  Cyrus  Northrup,  president 
of  University ;  E.  C.  Babb,  mayor;  A.  C. 
Austin,  president  School  Board.  1890. — 
T.  B.  Walker,  president;  E.  M.  Johnson, 
secretarA';  J.  B.  Atwater,  M.  B.  Koon, 
Thos.  Lowr3%  Cyrus  Northrup,  president 
of  UniversitA^;  E.  C.  Babb,  mayor;  A.  C. 
Austin,  president  School  Board.  1891. — 
T.  B.  Walker,  president;  John  G.  Moore, 
secretary;  J.  B.  Atwater,  Thos.  Lowry, 
A.  M.  Goodrich,  Sven  Oftedal,  Cyrus 
Northrup,  president  of  University;  A.  T. 
Ankeny,  president  of  School  Board,  P.  B. 
Winston,  mayor.  Messrs.  Lowry  and 
Atwater  were  re-elected  in  1886;  Mr. 
Walker  and  Prof.  Oftedal  were  re-elected 
in  1888.  In  1890  Prof.  J.  G.  Moore  and 
A.M.  Goodrich  were  elected  in  place  of 
E.  M.  Johnson  and  Judge  Koon,  who  de- 
clined a  renomination. 

The  official  terms  of  the  elective  mem- 
bers of  the  present  board  are  as  follows: 
J.  B.  Atwater,  term  expires,  in  1893; 
Thos.  Lowry,  term  expires  in  1893;  T.  B. 
Walker,  term  expires  in  1895;  Sven  Ofte- 
dal, term  expires  in  1895;  J.  G.  Moore, 
term  expires  in  1897;  A.  M.  Goodrich, 
term  expires  in  1897. 

Mr.  Walker  has  remained  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Library  Board  from  its  form- 
ation. Mr.  E.  M.  Johnson  was  its  secre- 
tarv  imtil  retired  the  first  of  this  vear. 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  board.  Mr.  T^owry  has  remained  a 
member  from  the  first,  and  while  the 
building  was  under  construction  was  at 
the  head  of  the  buildin*^:  committee. 
Judge  Koon  has  been  c)ii  the  board  from 
1885  until  the  beginnin<^  of  this  year; 
was  a  member  of  the  buildint^ committee 
and  took  a  very  active  ])art  it  its  work. 
Mr.  John  B.  Atwater  had  continued 
through  to  the  j)rcsent  as  a  member,  has 
been  on  the  building  committee  from  its 
formation  and  is  one  of  the  most  active 
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and  efficient  members.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  been  chairman  of  his  committee. 
Prof.  Oftedal  has  remained  through  to 
the  present  time,  and  during  the  year 
1887-8  was  a  representati  vein  the  double 
capacity  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation and  elective  member.  He  has 
been  at  the  head  ofthelibrarv  committee 
from  the  beginning  and  has  taken  a  most 
active  part  in  the  work. 

President  Northrup,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versitv,  has  been  from  the  formation  of 
the  board  to  the  present  time  one  of  its 
most  valuable  members,  taking  great 
interest  in  the  work,  and  in  connection 
in  the  double  capacity  of  member  of  the 
buildinof  committee  and  of  the  librarv 
committee. 

The  ma\^ors  of  the  city,  feeling  them- 
selves burdened  with  other  public  work 
that  demanded  their  attention  more 
than  the  work  of  the  library,  have  not 
given  the  amount  of  attention  that  has 
been  bestowed  b\'  the  elective  members 
and  President  Northrup,  of  the  State 
Universit3',  although  the\'  fully  appreci- 
ated the  value  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  board  to  which  thev  were  members, 
although  Mayor  Pillsbury  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  the  work.  Presidents 
J.  W.  Johnson  and  A.  C.  Austin  of  the 
Board  of  Education  have  been  active 
members  and  devoted  considerable  time 
during  their  shorter  connection  with  the 
board. 

These  prominent  citizens  who  have,  in 
the  capacity  of  servants  of  the  city  of 
Minneai)olis,  built  this  magnificent  lib- 
rary, have  worked  faithfully,  devoting  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  care  to  the 
work  without  compensation,  and  there- 
cognition  of  their  work  as  given  in  this 
history  is  l)ut  a  slight  return  to  them  for 
the  vahiable  work  which  they  have  done 
for  the  city. 

IvxposiTiON  BriLDiNO.  The  most  im- 
portant  and   cx])ensive   i)ublic   building 


in  the  city  yet  erected  ( 1888 )  is  that 
known  as  the  Minneapalis  Industrial 
Exposition  Building.  The  history  of  this 
enterprise  well  illustrates  the  public 
spirit  and  indomitable  energy  which 
characterize  the  population  of  the  city. 
No  city  of  like  size  has  ever  undertaken 
so  important  a  work  and  brought  it  to 
successful  completion  in  so  brief  a  time. 
At  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  city  contained  less  than  150,- 
000  inhabitants.  There  was  no  public 
appropriation  for  the  object.  There 
were  few  people  of  any  considerable 
wealth.  But  the  whole  city  took  hold 
of  the  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  over  $300,000  had  been 
subscribed.  The  laboring  men  even  took 
hold  with  a  will,  and  many  subscriptions 
as  low  as  five  and  ten  dollars  were  re- 
ceived. It  was  emphatically  a  popular 
movement.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Exposition,  taken  from 
the  first  catalogue,  published  in  1886,  is 
interesting  and  worthy  of  permanent 
preservation. 

History  of  the  Exposition.  Minne- 
apolis has  had  so-called  expositions  fre- 
quently before — they  were  more  in  the 
nature  of  fairs,  and  usually  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  continuing 
but  a  week.  A  week's  rain  destroved 
their  utiht}-,  damaged  the  fabrics  hur- 
riedly placed  in  insufficient  buildings,  and 
cut  oflF  the  principal  sources  of  revenue, 
horse  racing  and  ballooning,  etc.,  thus 
rendering  every  such  ephemeral  effort 
hazardous,  uncertain  and  unsatisfact- 
ory. The  first  meeting  for  a  permanent 
Exposition  at  Minneapolis  such  as  had 
been  maintained  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Atlanta,  with  such  signally 
useful  results  was  held  on  call  of  several 
gentlemen  interested,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Produce  Exchange,  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  21,  1885.  A  brief  discussion  de- 
veloped  a    singular    inianimity    among 
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those  present,  ami  coiiimittccs  were  ap- 
pointed iiivitiiij;  the  co-ojjeration  of  the 
Chiunberof  Conimerec,  Itoard  of  Trade, 
the  City  Council  antl  various  labor  or- 
ganizations to  send  representatives  to  a 
ftiture  meeting  which  was  held  at  the 
WestHotel  Sept.  2(Jth,  and  the  following 
resolntion  unaniniously  adopted: 


money.  The  representative  business 
men  were  there,  and  $100.1X10  was 
raised  as  an  initial  eft'ort.  Other  public 
meetings  were  subset nieiitly  held  at 
which  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
and  the  subscriptions  i>oured  in  from  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  the  i)e()ple.  It 
was  emphatically  a  po|inl.'ir  movement. 


icsi.Ui.lh. 

uitcd  In  tlic  an 

sh.  maintain  and  conduct  in    the 

■  .Mitincapojis.  .Minn.,  exhibitions 

pDsiiionsnf  iniluslrial  and  other 
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objects ;  and  to  receive  and  place  on  ex- 
hibition indUvStrial  and  other  products, 
resources  and  curiosities,  and  any  and 
all  eflFects  of  human  art,  industry"  and 
skill,  &c/'  Its  capital  stock  is  $500,000. 
The  site  of  the  Exposition  Building 
was  decided  on  in  January  last ;  the  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  Mav  29.  The  build- 
ing  itself  was  estimated  to  cost  $250,- 
000.  It  is  constructed  of  brick  and  iron, 
and  practically  fire-proof.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  permanent  exposi- 
tion buildings  in  the  world,  the  dimen- 
sions being  as  follows :  Main  street  (or 
river)  front,  360  feet ;  First  avenue  side, 
340  feet;  Ortman  street  front,  360  feet; 
Bank  street,  340  feet.  The  height  from 
ground  line  to  main  cornice,  80  feet;  from 
ground  line  to  top  of  main  tower,  240 
feet.  There  are  367,500  square  feet  of 
space  for  exhibits,  and  accommodations 
for  45,000  visitors.  The  three  floors 
comprise  over  seven  acres  of  floor  space. 
Goods  can  be  delivered  bv  rail  at  the 
doors,  and  passengers  carried  to  the  ex- 
])osition  depot  within  half  a  block  of  the 
main  entrance.  To  show  the  substan- 
tial character  of  the  walls  it  maj'  be  sta- 
ted that  some  of  the  footings  are  eleven 
feet  in  width.  Few  of  the  w^alls  are  less 
than  2.4  feet  in  thickness  and  some  are 
4.5  feet  thick.  From  the  ground  line  to 
the  top  of  the  basement  the  arches  iire 
faced  with  Mankato  stone,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  portals,  where  it  is  cut  into 
great  columns.  The  stone  thus  used  is 
generally  quarry  faced.  The  bands  and 
stream  courses  are  of  the  same  material 
similarlv  worked.  Above  the  basement 
arches  to  the  cornices  cream  brick  are 
used.  The  great  pilasters,  having  a  pro- 
jection of  two  feet,  four  feet  face,  se])ar- 
ating  the  bays,  are  finished  with  terra 
cotta  ca])itals  sustiiining  a  boldly 
moulded  cornice,  with  ])ediments  over 
each  ])ilaster.  The  ])avilions  above  the 
main  cornice  arc  treated  similarlv  with 


coupled  pilasters,  having  terra  cotta 
pilasters  sustaining  the  regular  cornices, 
small  domes  and  French  pavilion  roofs. 
Each  grand  entrance  is  surmounted  with 
broad  pediments,  one  of  which  termin- 
ates against  the  great  dome  on  the  Main 
street  front.  The  tympans  of  the  said 
pediments  are  filled  in  with  sculpture  in 
base  relief.  The  entire  construction  is  of 
solid  material  consisting  of  heavy  gird- 
ers and  floor  beams  all  trussed  with  iron. 
The  floors  are  three  inches  thick.  There 
is  no  wood  lathing  or  plastering,  the  in- 
terior walls  themselves  being  finished  in 
brick  similar  to  the  exterior,  thus  insur- 
ing protection  from  fire  in  all  construc- 
tive features.  Fire  plugs  and  hose  are 
provided  in  all  parts  so  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  a  fire  to  get  a  serious 
start.  The  interior  is  painted  instead  of 
whitewashed,  as  exposition  buildings 
are  usually  treated,  and  the  entire  build- 
ing  has  a  refined  and  finished  appear- 
ance. In  style  of  architecture  the  struc- 
ture is  of  the  modified  Renaissance. 

Within  the  building  is  separated  into 
two  distinct  sections,  separated  b}-  a 
brick  wall.  The  similar  compartments, 
next  to  First  avenue  southeast,  in  which 
the  art  display  is  placed,  is  30x160  feet 
and  40  feet  high.  It  has  a  slanting  glass 
roof  and  is  s])lendidly  adapted  to  the  dis- 
play- of  art  works.  In  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  main  hall  are  the  boilers 
and  engines  by  which  the  grand  machin- 
erv  will  be  worked.  In  the  center  is  the 
magnificent  light  well,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  reservoir  in  the  shape  of  an 
ellipse  60x120  feet  and  furnished  with  a 
fountain. 

Across  the  central  opening  runs  a  gal- 
lery with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,000, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  all  the  ex- 
hibits. Entrance  is  gained  to  the  Expo- 
sition building  through  two  arched 
doorways  on  Main  and  Ortman  streets, 
each  32  feet  wide.     Within  the  building 
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the  spectator  finds  ever\- thing  clear,  ex- 
cept for  the  exhibits  and  columns  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  floors.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  the  entrance  are  l)road  stair- 
ways leading  to  the  floors  above,  and 
two  passenger  elevators  in  the  tower  are 
kept  constantly  busy.  Waiting  rooms, 
check  rooms,  dining  rooms  and  a  large 
restaurant  complete  the  arrangements 
for  the  convenience  and  reception  of  the 
thousands  of  guests  who  throng  the 
building. 

S.  C.  Gale,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  made  the  opening  address, 
presenting  the  building  to  the  corpora- 
tion. Hon.  W.  D.  Washburn  made  the 
address  receiving  the  building.  Wc  quote 
further  from  the  opening  exercises : 

Congratulations  and  starting  the 
machinery  :  The  co-operation  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Folsom  Cleve- 
land, was  enlisted  in  the  opening  exer- 
cises. On  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
of  the  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  Cushman 
K.  Davis,  of  Saint  Paul,  President  Wash- 
burn sent  the  following  telegram  to 
IVesident  Cleveland : 

To  His  UxccUcncy,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of 
the  United  States,  Prospect  House,  Upper  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  New  York  : 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Minneapolis 
Industrial  Exposition,  now  ready  to  be  oixfncd, 
desire  to  present  their  compliments  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tnited  States  and  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and 
rc^^rettin.ij  that  thcv  could  not  accept  the  invita- 
tion U)  he  present  on  the  occasion,  trust  that  they 
will  find  it  convenient  to  visit  the  Hxposition  before 
its  close.  The  ^reat  concourse  of  people  now  ])res- 
cnt  will  lecl  f^ralitied  and  honored  it  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land will  participate  in  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
by  setting  in  motion  the  Machinery  I>epartmenl  of 
the  I^xposiliou,  which  for  that  ])urpose  has  been 
eonncctcd  with  Saranac  Station.  New  ^'ork.  1)y 

W.  I).  W.VSIIHCKN, 

President. 

Tlic  followinj.^  rcs])()iisc  was  received 
at  the  telet^rapliie  table  on  the  ])l^ir()rni, 
from  the  President : 


Saranac  Inn,  Uitkr  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  23,  18S6. 

To  Hon.  W.  D.  Washburn,  President,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.: 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  message  sent  to 

us  by  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Minneapolis 

Industrial  Exposition,  Mrs.  Cleveland  joins  with 

me  in  tendering  to  them   heart}'  eongratidations 

upon  the  auspicious  inauguration  of  an  exhibition 

which  not  only  demonstrates  the  i)rosi>erity  and 

jn'ogress  of  the  great  Northwest,  but  also  reflects 

credit  upon  a  country  whose  greatest  i)ride  is  the 

happiness  and  contentment  of  its  ixfople,  and  their 

enjoyment  of  all  the  gifts  of  God.    Mrs.  Cleveland 

gladly  complies  with  your  recpiest  and  will  set  in 

motion  the  machinery  of  the  Exposition.   She  now 

awaits  vour  signal. 

GKOVI'R  CLKVELAND. 

The  machinery  in  the  Exposition 
building  having  been  connected  by  tele- 
graphic wire  with  the  President's  hotel 
in  Upper  Saranac  Lake,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading  of  the  above  dispatch  from 
the  President  to  the  assembled  thousands 
in  the  Exposition  building,  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land touched  the  transmitter  which 
started  the  Exposition  machinery.  The 
great  engine  and  the  A'ast  network  of 
wheels  started,  the  whistles  screamed, 
cannon  boomed,  the  bells  rang,  the  band 
played,  the  vast  concourse  of  people  rose 
to  their  feet,  waved  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  cheered  and  shouted,  and  the 
Exposition  became  a  living,  throbbing, 
permanent  influence. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Exposition 
were  as  follows,  viz: 

President,  Hon.  W.  D.  Washburn;  vice 
])rcsidcnt,  S.  C.  Gale;  secretary,  \V.  G. 
Byron;  treasurer,  II.  (r.  Harrison;  gen- 
eral manager,  Lewis  H.  Hul)l)«'ir(l.  The 
articles  of  inc()r])C)rati()n  were  tiled  No- 
vember oth,  18S5.  The  ca])itnl  stock 
was  fixed  at  $300, ()()(),  and  tlie  limit  of 
indebtedness  at  v$5(),()0(). 

The  names  and  ])laccs  of  residence  of 
the  tirst  Hoard  of  Directors  are: 

\l.  R.  Harber,  A.  H.  Harton,  .\.  I. 
lUethen,  Geo.  A.  Hraekett,  (tco.  L.  Dale, 
W.  j.  Dean,  vS.  C.  (^ale,  1).  AI.  (Mlmore,  M. 
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W.  Glenn,  H.  G.Harrison,  A.C.Hangan, 
C.  B.  Heffelfinger,  Geo. Huhn,  V.  G. Hush, 
T.  B.  Janney ,  Anthony  Kelly,  W.  S.  King, 
Rev.  James  McGolrick,  E.  A.  Merrill,  B. 
F.  Nelson,  C.  M.  Palmer,  O.  A.  Pray, 
Wm.  M.  Regan,  W.  E.  Steele,  W.  D.Wasli- 
bum,  all  residing  at  said  city  of  Minne- 
apolis, Hennepin  county,  Minnesota. 

The  following  year,  A.  A.  Ames,  A.J. 
Blethen,  C.  M.  Palmer,  Thomas  Lowry, 
and  C.  R.  Chute  were  added  to  the  board. 
The  officers  continued  the  same  except 
that  C.  M.  Palmer  was  elected  general 
manager.  In  1888  W.  G.  Byron  was 
elected  general  manager.  The  officers 
for  1889  were:  President,  Hon.  W.  D. 
Washburn;  vice  president,  S.  C.  Gale; 
treasurer,  Geo.  Huhn;  general  manager 
and  secretar^^  W.  G.  Byron;  superinten- 
dent of  art  department,  H.  Ja^-  Smith. 

From  the  report  of  the  secretary  for 
1886  it  iippears  that  in  that  year,  dur- 
ing the  thirty' -six  days  the  Exposition 
was  opened  it  was  visited  by  338,000 
people.  During  1887  and  1888  the  num- 
bers had  increased  to  over  350,000.  In 
1889,  a  year  of  unusual  depression,  the 
number  was  perhaps  a  trifle  under  350,- 
000,  but  in  1890  it  again  rose  largely, 
the  attendance  being  estimated  at  450,- 
000.  In  1891  it  was  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  half  a  million. 

To  speak  of  the  greiit  advantage  of 
this  Industrial  Exposition  to  the  city 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Whether  the  institution  pays  financially 
is  comparatively  a  matter  of  no  great 
moment.  Indirectlv,  it  is  of  inestimable 
value.  As  an  art  educator  in  music  and 
painting,  its  benefit  is  incalculable.  The 
works  of  art  exhibited  in  1886  exceeded 
half  a  million  dollars  in  value.  Each  suc- 
ceeding year  has  i)rogressively  exceeded 
that  amount  bvnianv  thousand  dollars. 
Taken  as  a  whole  it  mav  be  safelv  aver- 
red,  that  no  similar  exhibition,  west  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  has  exceeded 


this  in  interest  and  value.  The  officers 
of  the  Exposition  for  the  year  1891  are 
as  follows,  viz:  President,  S.C. Gale;  vice 
president,  T.  B.  Janney ;  treasurer,  L. 
Swift,  jr.;  director  of  art  department, H. 
Jay  Smith ;  secretar^^  and  general  man- 
ager, W.  M.  Brackett. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  vear 
1891  consist  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen,  who  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  among  the  most  public  spirited 
and  leading  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  viz: 

A.  B.  Barton,  A.  J.  Blethen,  J.  S. 
Bradstreet,  H.  J.  Burton,  W.  G.  Byron, 
Chas.  R.  Chute,  E.  S.  Corser, W.J. Dean, 
Wm.  Donaldson,  S.  C.  Gale,  D.  M.  Gil- 
more,  O.  C.  Merriman,  T.  B.  Janney, 
Anthon3'  Kelly,  C.  P.  Lovell,  Cavour  S. 
Langdon,  B.  P.  Nelson,  S.  E.  Olson,  L. 
Swift,  Jr.,  Chas.  D.  Travis,  W.  D.  Wash- 
burn, P.  B.  Winston. 

The  receipts  of  the  Exposition  for  the 
year  1889  were $60,21 3.32.  Fortheyear 
1890,  $123,410.37.  In  each  of  these 
vears  the  disbursements  were  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  receipts,  owing  largely 
to  the  fact  that  bills  and  indebtedness 
contracted  in  previous  years  were  paid 
out  of  the  receipts  of  these  years.  And 
to  the  further  fact  that  the  management 
have  wisely  determined  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  make  the  Exposition 
attractive  to  the  public,  and  worthy  of 
the  city  w^hich  has  founded  it,  irres|)ec- 
tive  of  the  question  of  whether  it  was  a 
paying  institution  to  the  stockholders. 

And  in  regard  to  this,  only  one  in- 
stance ot  the  liberality  of  the  manage- 
ment in  one  direction  need  be  named, 
that  of  the  music  engaged. 

For  the  dift'erent  vears  since  theestab- 
lishment  of  the  Exposition  the  following 
eminent  bands  of  national  reputation 
have  been  engaged,  viz.:  In  1886,  the 
Mexican  Band  of  the  7th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment of  Mexico;  in  1887,  Signor  A.  Lib- 
era ti's  Band  of  New  York;  in  1888,  Cap- 
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pi*s  7th  Regiment  Band  of  New  York; 
in  1889,  F.  N.  Innes'22d  Regiment  Band 
of  New  York;  in  1890,  Reeves  American 
Band  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  Strauss 
Veinna  Orchestra;  in  1891,  the  Mexican 
Band. 

The  names  of  the  above  bands  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  music  furnished 
by  the  nianagement  has  always  been  of 
a  high  grade,  and  has  been  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  institution,  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional force  of  no  small  importance. 
This  last  consideration  has  justly  had 
weight  with  the  managers,  and  proves 
that  they  are  governed  by  higher  motives 
than  merely  to  give  a  successful  pecu- 
niary show. 

In  1891  an  important  step  was  taken 
by  the  Exposition  management  in  ac- 
quiring a  reversion  right  held  by  the  city, 
in  the  property  of  the  corporation.  In  a 
petition  presented  to  the  city  council  on 
the  11th  of  December  of  that  year,  by 
the  president,  S.  C.  Gale,  on  behalf  of  the 
Exposition,  the  grounds  for  the  action 
requested  fully  appear,  and  as  in  the 
same  connection  other  interesting  facts 
are  stated,  an  extract  from  the  petition 
is  here  made  as  follows,  viz: 

To  the  Honorable  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Min- 
neapolis: 

Gentlemen. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Minneapolis  Industrial  Exposition  Association, 
I>etition  and  pray  the  Council  of  the  Cit}'  of  Min- 
neai)olis  to  release  said  Association  from  the  rever- 
sionary ri^^hts  which  said  city  now  holds  in  and  to 
the  proi)erty  invested  in  said  Industrial  Exposition. 

The  ri^ht  of  the  city  is  but  reversionary,  and  is 
based  on  the  mere  condition  that  the  said  Indus- 
trial ICxposition  Association  shall  hold  twenty-two 
Expositions  iu  twenty-four  years  from  the  date  of 
its  or^^ani/.ation,  which  occurred  early  in  the  year 
ISSO.six  (^1 'which  have  already  taken  i)lacc; other- 
wise the  title  of  ?dl  the  ])ropcrty  of  saitl  Associa- 
tion, includin;^  laud.  bnildin«;s  an«l  macliiucry.  is 
held  by  the  Association. 

Tliis  proi)erty  has  been  erected  and  ecmipleted 
at  a  cost  of  $4-l.'i,0O(),  the  larger  part  of  which  lias 
I >een  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis  in 


sums  ranging  all  the  way  from  $10,  up  the  several 
thousands,  so  that  to  day  there  are  nearly  1,800 
stockholders  all  told  in  this  Association. 

There  are  about  1,800  shares  of  stock  of  the  par 
value  of  $18,000,  still  remaining  unsold,  and  in  the 
Ti-easurj'  of  the  Association. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  and  deliver  this  stock  to 
the  City  of  Minneapolis,  as  a  consideration  for  the 
relimjuishment  of  the  city's  reversionary  rights, 
which  issue  can  be  made  in  the  name  of  a  trustee, 
such  as  the  Mayor  or  president  of  the  Council,  and 
which,  when  so  issued,  will  make  the  city  by  far 
the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Association. 

As  the  entire  property  has  cost  the  shareholders 
over  $500,000,  and  as  there  are  but  thirty-five 
thousand  shares,  representing  the  par  value  of 
$350,000,  the  city's  interest  thus  obtained  would 
amount  to  $28,000  all  told.  In  other  words  the 
city  would  obtain  property  which  has  cost  $28,- 
000  as  a  consideration  for  a  mere  reversionary 
right  which  will  never  Ix?  permitted  to  accrue;  for 
the  Exposition  Association  can  easily  comply  with 
the  letter  of  the  conditions  on  which  this  reversion- 
ary interest  rests,  even  though  such  compliance 
should  be  an  actual  detriment  to  the  city  itself. 

Who  can  count  or  adequately  calculate  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  value  that  has  and  will  accrue 
to  this  city  on  account  of  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  reason  of  the  Minneapolis  Indus- 
trial Exposition,  and  the  wonderful  facilities  of- 
fered b^'  her  magnificent  building? 

During  all  this  time  a  board  of  directors consist- 
ingof  25  men,  havegiven  some  portion  of  their  time 
out  of  each  week,  in  each  year,  freely  and  without 
the  slightest  reward  more  than  that  which  flows 
to  every  other  citizen  of  Minneapolis. 

For  six  years  nearly  1,800  shareholders  in  this 
Association  have  ixjrmilted  their  money  to  remain 
tied  up  in  this  investment  with  no  dividend  re- 
turns, and  with  no  hope  of  reward  other  than  that 
which  is  received  by  the  city  at  large. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  this  board 
of  directors  Ik^Hcvc  that  other  and  greater  and  ad- 
ded results  should  be  obtained  ironi  this  grand 
pro|X»rty.  which  has  cost  its  stoekhoklers  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Hut  how  can  this 
be  done? 

There  lays  along  Main  street  and  directly  in 
Iront  of  tile  l^ixposition  building::  a  stri])()f  land  oOO 
feet  in  leiiLrth  by  alxnit  ir>o  leet  in  depth,  now  i<lle 
and  noii-produetive.  but  whieii  migiit  be  turned 
into  t)ne  vast  hive  of  industry.  Tliis  strip  of  land 
belongs  to  the  liuhistrial  Association,  and  can  be 
utilized  for  manufacturing  ])inp()scs  without  in  the 
slightest  interfering  with  the  holding  of  an  annual 
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exposition  in  accordance  with  the  original  design 
of  the  Association,  and  as  has  been  held  fofthe  six 
years  last  past. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  taxable  property  can  l)e  added  to  the  city's 
wealth,  and  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  men  can 
Ix;  employed  on  this  property,  thereby  adding 
thousands  to  the  population  of  the  city. 

To  do  these  things,  however,  rccjuires  money; 
but  none  can  be  obtained  on  this  property  with 
the  incumbrances  now  existing  and  held  by  the 
city,  and  which  amounts  to  a  cloud  on  its  title. 

Hence  we,  who  have  given  our  time  without  a 
murmur  and  without  a  cents  compensation,  come 
to  you  for  relief,  with  the  full  cxj)ectation  that 
that  relief  will  be  granted  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  set  forth  above. 

The  objects  to  be  obtained  are  worthy;  the  con- 
siderations to  be  paid  to  the  city  are  ample;  the 
cause  considered  from  every  standpoint  of  public 
wcltare  and  private  interest  is  just ;  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Minncapohs  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion place  their  petition  and  prayer  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  with  the 
fullest  confidence  that  their  efforts  will  be  rewarded 
with  success. 

Minneapolis  Industrial  Exposition, 

By  S.  C.  GAI.K, 

President. 

The  petition  met  with  a  cordial  re- 
sj)onse  from  the  Council  and  was  imani- 
mouslv  granted. 

The  Republican  National  Convention 
meets  in  the  Exposition  building  in  June, 
1892.  It  is  proposed  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  building  as  to  seat  12,000 
persons  at  an  expense  of  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

City  Hall.  The  old  Citv  Hall  was 
erected  on  a  triangular  piece  of  ground 
lying  between  Hennepin  and  Nicollet  av- 
enues and  Second  street  in  1874.  The 
cost  was  about  $50,000.  It  has  been 
used  for  various  purposes  since  its  erec- 
tion— postoflice,  telegraph  office,  Trib- 
une newspaj)cr,  and  one  or  two  other 
newspapers.  In  1875  it  was  considered 
a  pretentious  building,  but  has  ceased  to 
attract  attention  since  the  erection  of 
numerous  more  modern  and costlv  build- 
ings.    Of  late  3'ears  it  has  been  alniost 


entirely  occupied  by  the  city,  with  its 
various  offices  and  departments.  Here 
the  city  council  meets,  and  here  are  the 
offices  of  the  city  clerk,  comptroller, 
water  works  department,  engineer's  de- 
partment, mayor's  office,  police  depart- 
ment, and  committee  rooms.  The  cen- 
tral location  of  the  building  makes  it  ex- 
ceptionally convenient  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  used,  but  its  limited  ac- 
commodations in  the  way  of  space  are  a 
very  serious  disadvantage.  Probably 
long  before  the  new  City  Hall  is  com- 
pleted, the  present  quarters  will  be  found 
entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  business  of  the  various  de- 
partments. But  the  building  has  served 
a  useful  purpose,  and  has  proved  an  eco- 
nomical and  profitable  investment  for 
the  city. 

Masonic  Temple.  Among  the  most 
elegant  and  striking  of  the  semi-public 
buildings  in  Minneapolis  is  the  Masonic 
temple,  at  the  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue 
and  Sixth  street.  This  building  was 
erected  by  **The  Masonic  Temple  Asso- 
ciation of  Minneapolis,''  a  corporation 
foi-med  May  12th,  1885.  The  capital 
stock  is  $250,000,  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  $25  each.  The  subscribers  to 
the  stock  aie  the  several  Masonic  bodies 
of  the  city  and  individual  Masons.  There 
are  about  700  shareholders.  The  total 
amount  received  from  shareholders  to 
date  is  $178',425. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  the 
fall  of  1885,  and  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1890.  It  is  eighty  feet  front  on  Hen- 
nepin avenue,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  feet  deep.  Messrs.  Long  and  Keyes 
were  the  architects.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  is  what  is  termed  **  Roman- 
esque." It  is  eight  stories  high,  and  the 
entire  exterior  of  the  building  on  street 
fronts  is  Ohio  light  sand  stone.  This 
material  conveA^s  the  impression  of  dura- 
bility and  simplicity,  and  the  color  so 
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iDodififd  as  to  be  restful  to  the  eve. 
Should  it  retain  its  present  color,  as  it  is 
confidently  believed  it  will,  the  material 
is  very  appropriate  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  building  was  designed. 

The  building  is  handsomely  carved 
with  Masonic  emblems  and  other  orna- 
mentation. The  construction  is  of  iron 
and  terra  cotta,  fire  proof  partitions  and 
arches,  and  is  in  fact  practically  fireproof 
throughout.  The  ground  floor  is  entirely 
devoted  to  business  houses.  There  are 
125  elegant  oflfice  rooms,  supplied  with 
water,  gas  and  electric  lights.  There  are 
five  lodge  rooms,  with  fifty  reception, 
ante  and  committee  rooms  attached. 
Eleven  Masonic  bodies  occup\^  these 
rooms.  The  eighth  floor  is  devoted  to 
dance  and  banquet  halls,  parlors,  dress- 
ing rooms,  etc.  The  dancing  (or  drill 
hall )  is  72  by  100  feet,  and  lighted  by 
450  incandescent  lights.  Lodge  rooms 
are  all  furnished  and  fitted  up  in  an  ex- 
pensive and  elegant  style.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  and  ground  was  $359,- 
525.  The  building  is  an  ornament  to 
the  city  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
enterprise  and  liberal  views  of  the  Ma- 
sonic l)odies  which  have  brought  it  to  a 
successful  completion. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Masonic 
Temple  Association  arc  as  follows,  viz.: 

R.  B.  Langdon,  B.  F.  Nelson,  H.  Kirk- 
wood,  W.  P.  Roberts,  W.  H.  Eustis,  F. 
C.  Pillsl)urv,  A.  T.  Ankenv,  G.  C.  Farn- 
ham,  I\  C.  Barrows,  W.  M.  Brackett,  J. 
M.  Williams,  J.  A. Schlencr, H.  A.Towne, 
J.  W.  Xasli,  J.  M.  Paine. 

The  otticers  are:  R.  B.  Langdon, presi- 
dent; I'\  C.  Pillsbury,  vice-i)resident ;  J. 
M.  Williams,  treasurer;  (t.  C.  Farnham, 
secretary. 

(xrAKANTV     Lo.VX     Bl'ILDLNC,.      AlllOllg 

buildings  not  owned  by  the  city,  nor  de- 
voted to  strictly  public  uses,  but  of  a 
seini-public  cliaracter,  tlie  most  expen- 
sive   and    prominent    is    the    Guarantv 


Loan  Building,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Second  avenue  south. 
No  more  imposing  building,  or  one  more 
convenient  and  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States. 

This  building  was  erected  by  the 
Guaranty  Loan  Company,  of  which  L. 
F.  Menage,  Esq.,  is  at  the  head.  It  was 
commenced  in  May,  1888,  and  completed 
and  opened  for  business  May  31st,  1890. 
It  is  twelve  stories  in  height,  with  a 
tower  above  the  main  building  forty- 
eight  feet,  making  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  220  feet.  The  first  three 
stories  of  the  exterior  material,  are  of 
green  granite,  the  upper  nine  stories  of 
red  sand  stone,  four  sides  finished  alike. 
The  interior  material  is  of  iron,  brick, 
terra  cotta,  and  finished  in  antique  oak. 
The  street  frontage  on  Third  street  and 
Second  avenue  is  287  feet.  The  area 
covered  by  the  ground  floor  is  half  an 
acre,  and  by  the  twelve  floors  six  acres. 

The  building  is  designed  for  general 
business  oflfices,  including  banks,  rail- 
roads, insurance  and  manufacturing. 
The  Security  and  Northwestern  banks 
are  here  located,  and  the  offices  of  the 
**Soo''  and  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  rail- 
roads. The  lawyers,  however,  as  a  pro- 
fession, monopolize  a  large  part  of  the 
building.  An  extensive  law^  library  of 
about  ten  thousand  volumes  occupies  a 
part  of  the  tenth  floor  for  their  exclusive 
use.  In  the  basement  are  bath  rooms  of 
all  kinds,  also  a  system  of  safe  deposit 
vaults  of  the  most  improved  plans.  An 
artesian  well  seven  hundred  and  ftft}^ 
feet  in  depth  under  the  building  supplies 
it  with  pure  water. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  building  is 
the  Guarantv  Loan  restaurant  on  the 
twelfth  floor,  arranged  with  ladies'  cafe, 
gentlemen's  cafe,  large  general  dining 
room,  private  dining  rooms,  and  billiard 
and  smoking  rooms.    Over  this  floor  is 
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the  roof  pavilion  adorned  with  an  exten- 
sive variety  of  flowers,  and  where  con- 
certs by  a  string  orchestra  are  given 
during  the  summer  evenings  and  during 
the  season  when  the  weather  is  favora- 
ble. With  these  attractions  it  is  a  verA' 
popular  place  of  resort  during  the  sum- 
mer, commanding  as  it  does  an  entire 
view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings. 

We  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  cost 
of  this  magnificent  building,  but  it  is 
considerable  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars.  The  cost  of  the  structural  iron 
work  alone  was  $165,000,  and  of  the 
glass  $40,000.  The  length  of  the  electric 
wires  is  thirty-one  miles ;  length  of  ele- 
vator cables  three  miles.  Number  of  in- 
cadescent  lights  is  3,000  and  of  arc 
lights  fifteen.  There  are  six  passenger 
and  one  freight  elevator. 

The  architect  was  E.  Townsend  Mix, 
(now  deceased)  one  of  the  foremost  in 
his  profession  in  the  countr3'. 

The  foregoing  description  will  give 
some  idea,  although  imperfect,  of  the 
finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
and  of  which  ever\^  citizen  of  Minneapo- 
lis is  justly  proud.  It  is  only  by  a  per- 
sonal examination,  however,  that  its 
perfection  can  be  fully  ap])rehended. 


Lons  Franxois  Menage.  The  North 
Western  Guaranty  Loan  Company  is  the 
largest  financial  institution  in  point  of 
capital  in  Minneapolis,  and  surpasses 
all  others  in  the  Northwest.  Its  oflfice 
l)uilding  is  the  largest,  as  it  is  also  the 
most  elegant  in  decoration,  and  the  most 
complete  in  arrangement,  of  an}'  similar 
structure  in  its  own  city,  or  elsewhere 
west  of  Chicago,  and  is  surpassed  in 
these  respects  by  few  in  the  world.  The 
paid  up  capital  of  the  former  originally 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
increased  and  now  stands  at  one  million 
and  a  ([uarter  of  dollars.  The  latter  in- 
cluding   its    central    and     commanding 


site,  represents  an  investment  of  two 
million  dollars.  For  both  Minneapolis 
is  indebted  to  the  sagacit}-  and  enter- 
prise of  Louis  F.  Menage.  Coming  to 
Minneapolis  at  his  majority  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1871,  in  feeble  health,  his 
mother  having  died  of  consumption,  and 
himself  suffering  with  the  premonitions 
of  that  dreaded  malady,  besought  rather 
the  benefit  of  the  climate  than  business 
or  pecuniary  success.  For  occupation,  a 
part  of  the  first  winter  he  taught  a  class 
in  the  Commercial  College  of  Carson, 
Barnard  and  Parker  in  short  hand. 
The  next  two  winters  were  spent  in 
the  pineries  at  the  logging  camp  of  W. 
H.  Lawrence,  on  Pokegama  Lake,  as 
clerk  and  time  keeper.  The  interv^en- 
ing  summer  he  had  charge  of  the 
wood  department  of  one  of  the  saw 
mills  at  the  falls.  The  salubrious  climate 
of  the  north,  with  the  active  out  door 
work,  checked  the  alarming  symptoms 
and  infused  new  vigor  into  his  frame,  so 
that  in  1874  he  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  engage  in  business,  and  in  connection 
with  Mr.  H.  C.  Bracket t  he  opened  a  real 
estate  office  near  F'irst  and  Washington 
avenues,  and  commenced  that  career 
which  has  been  marked  with  such  con- 
stant and  unchecked  success.  The  place 
of  business  was  soon  removed  to  the 
Nicollet  House,  and  his  partner  retiring, 
was  conducted  In^  Mr.  Menage  alone.  A 
feature  of  the  business  was  the  purchase 
of  outh'ing  tracts  of  land,  platting  it  into 
i)locks  and  lots,  and  putting  them  upon 
the  market.  Conspicious  examples  of 
these  are  those  additions  to  the  city  plat 
known  as  the  various  Menage  additions, 
Windom's  Motor  Line,  Prospect  Park, 
Bloomington  Avenue,  Calhoun  Park  and 
the  several  Remington  additions.  His 
efforts  in  developing  these  tracts  have 
added  thousands  to  the  population  of 
the  cit3%  and  given  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  mechanics,  as  well  as  helped  the 
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growth  of  all  branches  of  trade.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  Mr.  Menage 
was  unwittingly  involved  in  the  largest 
and  most  dramatic  law  suit  which  has 
ever  occupied  the  courts  of  the  county. 
In  the  spring  of  1882  he  had  purchased 
1,157  acres  of  land  lying  around  Lakes 
Calhoun  and  Harriet,  of  Mr.  Philo  Rem- 
ington of  New  York,  who  had  a  record 
title  derived  from  Col.  W.  S.  King,  the 
land  having  been  the  principal  part  of 
the  Lyndale  farm.  These  lands  he  plat- 
ted and  made  accessible  by  intersecting 
streets  and  street  railway,  and  put  up  a 
large  number  of  very  tasteful  dwellings. 
Many  were  sold,  and  clusters  of  settle- 
ments began  on  various  tracts.  The 
progress  of  improvement  was  suddenly 
arrested  bvthe  commencemcent  of  a  suit 
in  equity  in  which  Col.  King  alleged  that 
the  deed  which  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Rem- 
ington was  in  trust.  After  a  long  trial  in 
which  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  city, 
and  of  eastern  states  was  engaged,  the 
decision  was  given  in  Col.  King's  favor, 
and  on  review  it  was  affirmed  by  the  su- 
preme court.  Mr.  Menage  turned  over 
to  Col.  King  money,  securities  and  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  nearly  two  million 
dollars,  without  affecting  his  financial 
standing,  scarcely  ruffling  his  serenity. 

The  successful  and  rapidly  enlarging 
business  led  to  the  incorporation  in  May, 
1889,  of  the  Northwestern  Guarantv 
Loan  Company,  to  which  the  loan  de- 
partment of  tlic  business  was  turned 
over,  and  the  Menage  Realty  Company, 
which  succeeded  to  the  real  estate  l)usi- 
ness.  Mr.  Menage  became  president  of 
tlie  former  and  *::encral  manager  of  the 
latter.  The  Minneapolis  stockholders 
and  directors  of  the  Guaranty  Loan 
Company,  are  among  the  oldest,  most 
conservative  and  successful  of  her  citi- 
zens. They  include  such  names  as  Gov. 
John  S.  rillsbury,  Mayor  George  A.  Pills- 
burv.   Senator    \V.    D.    Washburn,   Col. 


Thos.  Lowry,  Cashiers  Joseph  and  Al- 
fred J.  Dean,  and  Messrs.  C.  H.  Pettit, 
Wm.  H.  Eustis,  Loren  Fletcher,  H.  E. 
P'letcher,  Chas.  Robinson  and  W.  S. 
Streeter.  Besides  its  large  paid  up  capi- 
tal and  the  additional  personal  liability 
of  its  stockholders,  the  company  has  a 
special  guaranty  fund  of  $100,000  de- 
posited with  a  Boston  Trust  Company, 
and  another  of  $50,000  with  a  similar 
company  in  Providence.  Its  plan  of  busi- 
ness is  unique  and  in  some  respects  origi- 
nal, suggested  by  therare  financial  genius 
of  its  president.  Its  debentures  and 
securities  are  widelv  scattered,  and  a 
favorite  investment  in  the  East,  where  it 
has  agencies  in  the  principle  cities,  and 
also  in  London  and  Amsterdam.  Its 
assets  have  rapidly  increased  and  now 
amount  to  nearlv  four  million  dollars. 
The  Guaranty  Loan  Building  is  owned 
by  a  separate  company,  whose  capital 
stock  is  two  million  dollars.  Its  spacious 
offices  are  occupied  b\' two  of  the  leading 
banks  of  the  city,  by  milling  corpora- 
tions, financial  institutions,  and  many 
attorneys.  To  accommodate  the  latter 
it  has  a  fine  law  library  of  over  10,000 
volumes.  The  twelfth  floor  is  devoted 
to  restaurant,  dining  and  refreshment 
rooms,  while  upon  the  roof  is  a  garden, 
where  in  the  summer  refreshments  are 
served  amidst  flowers  and  sparkling 
electric  lights  and  the  sweet  strains  of 
music. 

.\midst  this  bewildering  rush  of  busi- 
ness, surrounded  by  so  much  architect- 
ural beaut}'  and  convenience,  in  his  ])ri- 
vate  office  sits  Mr.  Menage,  the  most 
unpretentious  and  modest  of  all  the 
thronging  multitude,  the  a  n  i  m  a  ting 
si)irit  and  directing  head  of  .all. 

Mr.  Menage  is  a  native  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  l)oni.\ugust 
rul,  ISoO.  His  ])a rents  were  John  and 
Mary  A.  Menage,  and  liis  grandfather 
was  Alexis   Le  .Menauv,  a   native  of  Lu- 
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ceme,  France,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  married  a  ladv  who  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Howland,a  pas- 
senger in  the  Mayflower,  whose  mortal 
remains  rest  in  a  grave  on  Burial  Hill,  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.  His  descendents  have 
dropped  from  the  family  name  the  article 
which  attached  to  the  French  ancestrv, 
assimilating  the  name  to  the  American 
style.  The  family  removed  to  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  where  the  years  of  Lewis' 
boyhood  were  passed  in  attendance  at 
school.  During  his  course  at  the  high 
school  of  that  city  his  father  died.  The 
business,  that  of  confectioner^',  fell  to 
himself  and  a  younger  brother,  which 
was  carried  on  for  three  vears  until  the 
state  of  his  health  admonished  him  to 
close  it,  and  seek  a  climate  more  favor- 
able to  one  affected  with  symptoms  of 
serious  pulmonary  trouble.  September 
13th,  1876,  Mr.  Menage  married  Miss 
Amanda  A.,  daughter  of  Benj.  S.  Bull, of 
Minneapolis.  They  have  one  child,  a 
daughter  of  the  age  of  fourteen. 

With  a  genius  for  organizing  finance, 
singularly  favored  by  fortune,  Mr.  Men- 
age is  by  no  means  avaricious  or  sordid. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  he  accepts 
and  practices  the  theory  of  stewardship. 
This  is  announced  in  no  uncertain  sound 
when  the  deep  toned  bell  of  the  F'irst 
Baptist  Church,  (a  gift  from  Mr.  Me- 
nage )  calls  to  worship.  But  his  bene- 
factions do  not  always  take  traditional 
channels.  His  taste  is  scientific,  museums 
and  collections  have  always  a  peculiar 
attraction.  Hence,  when  last  vear  the 
Minnesota  Academv  of  Natural  Science 
at  Minneapolis  desired  to  send  out  an 
expedition  to  the  Phillipinc  Islands  for 
scientific  study,  and  to  gather  si>ecimens 
in  natural  history  in  that  strangely  pro- 
lific (|uarter  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  its 
members  were  not  less  delighted  than 
surprised  when  Mr.  Menage  offered  to 
defray  *^11  the  expenses  of  the  ex]>edition 


for  two  years.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  D. 
C.  Worcester  and  F.  S.  Bourne,  two 
young  men  who  had  made  one  similar 
expedition  in  company  with  Prof.  J.  B. 
Steere,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
were  fitted  out  with  all  supplies  needed 
for  the  undertaking,  and  in  July,  1890, 
departed  for  their  field.  The  results  of 
the  expedition  are  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Academy,  with  the  sole  condition 
that  all  specimens  shall  be  accessible  for 
studj^  by  the  students  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State. 

Physically  Mr.  Menage  is  spare,  of 
medium  stature,  and  not  of  a  robust  ap- 
pearance. He  is  modest  and  retiring  in 
disposition,  and  reticent  in  speech.  He 
has  the  faculty  of  inspiring  confidence, 
and  seems  to  possess  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  boldness  in  conception,  and  cau- 
tion and  prudence  in  action.  His  career 
is  illustrious  among  the  numerous  ones 
of  our  country,  especially  in  the  West, 
achieving  success  without  adventitious 
aid,  with  none  to  envy  or  malign, 
esteemed  for  probity,  honor  and  enter- 
prise. 

New  York  Life  Building.  One  of 
the  handsomest,  most  imposing  and  ex- 
pensive structures  in  the  city  is  the  New- 
York  Life  Building  ( as  it  is  commonly 
called ),  erected  by  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
street  and  Second  avenue  south.  Its 
location  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  headquarters  for  lawyers, 
as  it  is  only  one  block  from  the  court 
house,  now  in  process  of  erection.  At 
present  it  is  a  little  one  side  of  the  center 
of  business,  but  its  advantnges  in  the 
future  are  so  obvious  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  lawyers  have  already  secured 
oflfices  in  the  building. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  Sept- 
ember, 1888,  and  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1890.  It  is  ten  stories  in  height,  hav- 
ing an  elevation  above  the  pavement  of 
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149  feet,  surmounted  b3''  a  flag  pole  85 
feet  in  height.  It  has  a  frontage  on  Fifth 
street  of  150  feet,  by  100  feet  in  depth 
on  Second  avenue. 

The  three  lowerstoriesareof  StCloud 
granite,  and  the  upper  stories  of  St. 
Louis  pressed  brick,,  with  terra  cotta 
facings  and  trimmings,  including  some 
of  beautiful  Minnesota  red  sand  stone. 
The  architecture  is  peculiar  and  different 
from  that  of  any  other  building  in  the 
city.  In  the  general  working  out  of  the 
decorative  plans  of  the  exterior  there  is 
blending  of  the  neo-Classic  and  Renais- 
sance, united  with  an  element  of  pictur- 
esquenessnotseenin  any  style  in  the  past, 
giving  large  scope  to  architectural  effects. 
The  general  effect  is  that  of  solidity  and 
pleasing  variety ,  making  a  tout  ensemble^ 
agreeable  and  restful  to  the  eye,  and  a 
combination  of  styles  which  perhaps 
might  appropriately  be  called  neo- Ameri- 
can. The  grand  entrance  on  Fifth  street 
formes  a  striking  feature.  The  beautiful 
finish  of  the  main  entrance  and  court 
bevond  are  verv  noticeable  features  of 
the  building.  Various  colored  marbles 
here  abound,  and  the  architectural  ar- 
rangement and  adornment  are  admired 
b^'  all.  The  court  is  30  feet  wide,  45  long 
and  36  feet  high.  Here  is  the  famous 
electric  clock  ( the  dial  5V^  feet  in  diam- 
eter), which  is  run  by  electricity  from  the 
generating  apparatus  in  the  cellar.  A 
full  description  of  all  the  interior  ar- 
rangement would  require  much  more 
space  than  can  here  be  spared.  The 
building  contains  218  office  rooms,  all 
well  lighted,  finished  in  cherry  and  ma- 
hogany. A  law  librar3'of  8,000  voliimcs 
occupies  a  part  of  the  tenth  floor,  which 
is  for  the  free  use  of  the  tenants. 

(ireat  j)ains  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  building  as  near  fire  proof  as  ])()ssi- 
ble.  Oas  is  ])rohibited  and  electric  light 
furnished  gratuitously  to  the  tenants. 
There  are  four  elevators  running  every 


day  in  the  year,  including  holiday's  and 
Sunda3''s.  Toilet  rooms  are  on  each  floor 
and  a  bath  and  barber  room  on  the 
tenth.  In  short  it  would  seem  that  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  an  office  building  has 
been  achieved  in  the  New  York  Life.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  structure  exceeds  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  ap- 
proved March  6, 1868,  as  amended  by  an 
act,  approved  March  3d,  1881,  on  the 
6th  day  of  October,  1881,  the  following 
named  i>ersons  associated  themselves  to- 
gether as  a  corporation  under  the  name 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minne- 
apolis, viz:  H.  G.  Harrison,  A.C.  Rand, 
John  Dunham,  A.  H.  Bode,  E.  V.  White. 
R.P.Russell,  T. J » Buxton,  W.F.Meader, 
C.  M.  Loring,  A.  D.  Mulford,  L.  P.  Snider, 
A.  B.  Taylor,  D.  C.  Bell,  Anthony  Kelly, 
James  A.  Lovejoy,  P.  L.Morse,  D.Syme, 
S.  W.  Serl,  R.  McMullen,  John  R.  Coy- 
kendall,  and  R.  L.  Crockett.  The  general 
objects  and  puq>oses  of  the  incorpora- 
tors, as  stated  in  their  articles  are:  to  fa- 
cilitate the  buying  and  selling  of  all  pro- 
ducts; to  inculcate  principles  of  justice 
and  equity  in  trade;  to  facilitate  speedy 
adjustment  of  business  disputes;  to  ac- 
quire and  disseminate  valuable  commer- 
cial information;  and  generally,  to  secure 
to  its  members  the  benefits  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  furtherance  of  their  legitimate 
business  pursuits,  and  to  advance  the 
general  prosperity  and  business  interests 
of  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

The  officers  named  in  said  articles  to 
serve  for  the  first  year  were:  II.  ( ».  Har- 
rison, president;  A.  I).  Mulford  and  A.  B. 
Taylor,  vice-presidents;  G.  I).  Rogers,  sec- 
retary; T.J.Buxton,  treasurer.  Thefirst 
meeting  of  the  incorjjorators,  as  a  body, 
was  held  Xoveniher  loth,  1881,  at  which 
twenty  or  more  mcinl)ers  were  received, 
making  the  wliole  number  at  that  time 
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forty-two.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  gen- 
eral rules  and  by-laws  were  adopted. 
Early  in  January,  1882,  rooms  were  se- 
cured for  daily  meetings  and  an  exchange 
for  grading  was  opened.  The  member- 
ship fee  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  daily  attendance  on  change  ranged 
from  twelve  to  twentv-five.  The  trad- 
ing  was  mostly  confined  to  sample  lots 
on  track.  From  these  humble  begin- 
nings the  institution  has  grown  to  its 
present  commanding  importance. 

As  soon  as  the  organization  was  fully 
completed,  and  the  exchange  fairly  in- 
augurated, applications  for  membership 
were  numerous,  so  that  in  February, 
1882,  the  membership  fee  was  raised  to 
$250,  for  all  applications  filed  after  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1882.  Previous  to  that 
date  538  members  had  been  received,  and 
the  number  remains  the  same  at  pres- 
ent. Later  the  membership  fee  was 
raised  to  $500,  and  still  later  to  $1,000, 
at  which  it  still  remains. 

In  April,  1882,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  matter  of  erect- 
ing a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Cham- 
ber. In  July  of  the  same  year  the  present 
location  was  selected,  and  the  building 
committee  was  instructed  to  secure  plans 
and  estimates  for  a  building.  In  Septem- 
ber plans  were  adopted  and  a  contract 
entered  into  for  the  excavation  and  sub- 
foundations,  which  was  executed  before 
January-,  1883. 

In  April,  1883,  a  contract  was  made 
with  F.  A.  Fisher  &  Co.  for  the  erection 
and  completion  of  the  building,  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  bv  May  1st,  18S4-. 
This  contract  was  carried  out,  and  the 
Chamber  took  possession  of  the  building 
at  the  date  last  named,  the  stnietiirc 
costing  alK)ut  $200,000. 

I'roin  tliis  date  the  business  of  the 
Chamber  steadily  and  rapidly  increased, 
the  daily  attendance  on  change  being 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred,   and    the 


Exchange,  50  by  90  feet  is  now  too  small 
to  accommondate  the  trade,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  room. 

Financially,  the  corporation  has 
achieved  a  phenomenal  success.  Only 
$130  was  assessed  upon  each  member  for 
building  purposes.  In  1884  the  corpor- 
ation issued  $100,000  ten  3'ear  five  per 
cent,  mortgage  bonds  on  its  property. 
To-day  it  has  $93,000  in  its  sinking  fund, 
drawing  six  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury,  with 
no  floating  debt.  The  annual  rental  of 
the  building  is  $27,000,  exclusive  of  the 
Exchange  room  and  oflfices  used  b^'  the 
Chamber.  The  cash  value  of  the  build- 
ing and  ground  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  building  is  a  plain  substantial 
structure  five  stories  in  heiglpt,  without 
pretension  to  architectural  adornment, 
but  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  exterior 
walls  on  Third  street  and  Fourth  avenue 
are  of  Ohio  sandstone,  the  other  two 
sides  of  brick,  with  sandstone  trimmings. 

The  oflficers  of  the  Chamber  for  the 
year  1891  are  as  follows,  viz:  President, 
F.  L.  Greenleaf;  vice-presidents,  G.B. Kirk- 
bride,  F.  C.  Pillsbury;  directors,  W.  D. 
Gregory,  F.  W.  Commons,  M.  B.  Koon, 
J.  H.  Martin,  C.  M.  Harrington,  A.  C. 
Loring,  C.  W.  Moore,  F.  R.  Pettit,  Wm. 
Grifiiths,  A.  J.  Sawyer;  secretary,  C.  C. 
Sturtevant;  treasurer,  H.  H.  Thayer; 
board  of  arbitration,  G.  D.  Rogers,  S.  I). 
Cargill,  A.  C.  Loring,  L.  R.  Brooks,  C.J. 
Martin;  board  of  appeals,  A.  B.  Robbins, 
J.  F.  Cargill,  Wm.  Pettit,  H.  R.  Barber, 
K.  ^laxfield. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  has  filled  the  j)()sition 
he  occujnes  ever  since  the  organization  of 
the  Chamber,  and  has  annually  issued 
valuable  reports  showing  the  marvelous 
growth  and  ])rogress  of  the  city  during 
the  last  ten  vears. 
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Franklin  Lewis  Greenleaf.     The     the  death  of  Mr.  Cahill,  his  representa- 
calm  face,  which  seems  to  cast  a  beniir-     tivcs    have   succeeded    to    his    interest. 
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Franklin  Lewis  Greenleaf.  The 
calm  face,  which  seems  to  cast  a  benig- 
nant look  at  the  reader  from  the  oppo- 
site page  gives  little  token  of  the  busy 
brain  behind  it»  which  directs  the  multi- 
tudinous details  of  a  great  milling  and 
commercial  business,  besides  presiding 
over  the  board  whose  transactions  in 
buying  and  selling  wheat  exceed  those 
of  any  other  in  the  world.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  present  position  of  F.  L. 
Greenleaf.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  October  7th,  1847.  His  father 
was  Gardner  Greenleaf,  a  contractor  and 
builder,  who  put  up  the  Boston  Custom 
House  and  many  other  public  buildings. 
His  grandfather  was  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionarv  w^ar,  and  his  ancestors 
were  among  the  early  colonists  of  Mass- 
achusetts, tracing  their  descent  from  the 
Huguenots  of  Normandy.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  attendance  at  the  excellent 
public  school  of  Boston  —  the  Boston 
Latin  school,  and  finished  by  graduating 
at  Chauncv  Hall  in  1865,  when  he  took 
the  gold  medal  for  excellence  in  the  Eng- 
lish course. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he 
joined  an  elder  brother  who  was  in  the 
general  mercantile  business  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  where  he  remained  imtil  1868, 
having  in  the  meantime  some  interests 
in  mining  among  the  mountain  gulches 
of  the  state.  After  a  brief  visit  in  Bos- 
ton he  arrived  in  Minneapolis  in  October, 
1868,  and  soon  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  boot  and  shoe  trade  with 
a  partner  under  the  style  of  Greenleaf  & 
Buchanan.  The  store  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  Center  Block, 
next  east  of  the  old  Athenaeum.  After 
seven  vears  this  business  was  closed,  and 
Mr.  (ireenleaf  l)ought  an  interest  in  the 
Dakota  Flour  Mill.  His  associates  were 
Henry  I^  Brown  and  W.  F.  Cahill.  This 
mill  has  been  operated  by  the  same  firm 
until  the  ])resent  time,  except  that  since 


the  death  of  Mr.  Cahill,  his  representa- 
tives have  succeeded  to  his  interest. 
Three  years  later  the  firm  of  Hinkle, 
Greenleaf  &  Co.  was  formed,  and  oper- 
ated the  Humboldt  mill  in  Minneapolis, 
and  also  some  leased  mills  at  Sljillwater 
under  the  style  of  Florence  Mill  Com- 
pany. This  firm  was  dissolved  in  1890, 
and  Mr.  Greenleaf  succeeded  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  Florence  Mill  Company, 
which  he  still  operates.  The  daily  ca- 
pacity of  the  Dakota  mill  is  400  barrels 
of  flour;  of  the  Humboldt  mill,  1,200 
barrels,  and  of  the  Florence  mills  600 
barrels.  The  detail  of  manufacturing 
2,200  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  year  in 
and  year  out,  has  mainly  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  is  a  responsibility"  of 
no  small  magnitude.  His  **  Butterfly*' 
brand  of  flour  received  the  silver  medal 
of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society 
in  1890,  showing  the  high  quality  of 
their  manufacture. 

In  1 890  the  firm  of  Greenleaf  &  Tenney 
was  formed  in  the  grain  commission 
business  with  an  ofiice  in  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  all  this  time  Mr.  Greenleaf  has 
been  interested  in  the  elevator  business, 
which  has  grown  up  with  the  milling 
business  of  Minneapolis,  and  is  essential 
for  the  supply  of  the  flour  mills  with 
wheat  as  well  as  for  the  care  and  move- 
ment of  the  crop.  He  has  been  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Minnesota  &  Dakota 
Elevator  Company,  with  elevators  at 
man\'  stations  throughout  the  hard 
wheat  coimtrv.  He  has  likewise  been 
president  of  the  Red  River  Elevator  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Minneapohs  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1885,  which  he  held  until 
1889,  when  he  was  elected  its  president, 
and  now  holds  that  position.  The  dis- 
tinction will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
considered  that  within  the  Minneapolis 
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Chamber  is  bought  and  sold  a  larger 
quantity  of  wheat  than  in  anjr  other 
market  in  the  world.  Other  markets 
exceed  its  record  in  speculative  transac- 
tions, but  the  purchases  upon  the  Minne- 
apolis Board  are  for  consumption,  and 
after  selections  of  wheat  suitable  for 
milling,  are  made  the  inferior  grade  is 
again  shipped  to  other  markets.  The 
record  of  the  year  1890  of  the  Minne- 
apolis receipts  of  wheat  is  57,811,615 
bushels,  and  of  shipments  20,083,525 
bushels.  The  sound  judgment  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  milling  busi- 
ness, which  Mr.  Greenleaf  possesses,  has 
designated  him  for  most  honorable  and 
responsible  positions  in  connection  with 
the  milling  interests  of  the  country-.  In 
1888  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
National  Miller's  Association.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Miller's  Association  since  1886,  and  the 
present  year  (1891)  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Transportation 
Association,  an  organization  intimately 
connected  with  the  milling  interests. 

Not  alone  in  business  connections  has 
he  been  sought.  He  w^as  elected  alder- 
man of  the  Fourth  Ward  of  the  citj^  in 
1883;  and  in  the  City  Council  was  ap- 
pointed upon  the  important  committees 
of  Finances,  Fire  Department  and  Bonds. 
This  position  was  held  until  his  removal 
from  the  w^ard. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  married  in  1875  Miss 
Florence  M.  Cahill,  daughter  of  W.  F. 
Cahill,  of  Minneapolis,  his  partner  in 
the  Dakota  mill.  Thev  have  two  child- 
ren,  a  daughter  of  fifteen  years  and  a 
son  of  eight.  They  belong  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Church  of  tlie  Re- 
deemer and  are  prominent  in  social  life. 

Li'MBHR  KxcHANGK.  One  of  the  most 
imposing  and  expensive  buildings  in  tlie 
city  is  the  Lumber  Ii)xchange,  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  and 
Fifth  street.     This  bnihling  lins  a  front- 


age on  Hennepin  avenue  of  170  feet  and 
14?2  feet  on  Fifth  street,  thus  presenting 
a  greater  street  frontage  than  any  other 
in  the  city.  It  is  twelve  stories  in  height 
with  basement.  The  construction  is  of 
granite  base,  and  Lake  Superior  brown 
stone  to  the  top  of  the  building.  It  is 
thoroughly  fire  proof;  iron  beams  and 
tile  arches  with  terra  cotta  partitions 
with  all  the  modem  improvements,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  etc.  The  building  has  two 
large  banking  rooms,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred office  rooms,  jilainly  but  substanti- 
ally furnished  in  good  taste  for  the  pur- 
poses used  for.  The  total  expense  of  the 
building  with  ground  is  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  location  of  the  building  is  command- 
ing. It  is  situated  on  high  ground  in 
the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  the 
width  of  Hennepin  avenue  (100  feet)  on 
which  is  its  greatest  frontage,  sets  off 
its  great  height  to  admirable  advantage. 
The  material  and  color  of  the  building 
conveys  the  impression  of  solidity,  rich- 
ness and  simplicit3\  ^^  large  expense 
has  been  devoted  to  ornamentation,  but 
whatever  there  is,  will  be  admitted  to  be 
in  good  taste,  and  harmonious  with  the 
general  design  of  the  structure.  There 
are  three  main  entrances,  two  on  Henne- 
pin avenue  and  one  on  Fifth  street.  There 
will  be  five  elevators.  The  central  sta- 
ion  of  the  Edison  Light  and  Power  Com- 
])any  is  located  in  the  rear  of  this  build- 
ing. Tlie  Board  of  Trade  also  has  rooms 
here,  provided  liv  tlie  liberality  of  its 
proprietors. 

The  city  is  indebted  to  the  enterprise 
and  jniblic  spirit  of  S.  O.  Cook  and  C.H. 
Maxey  for  a  l)nilding()f  which  it  isjustlv 
])roiKl.  Some  have  feared  that  an  en- 
terprise of  this  nia<>nitude  might  prove 
])reniature,  hut  the  indications  arc,  that 
all  the  most  desirable  rooms  will  be  oc- 
cii])ied  soon  after  conijiletion. 

It  may  he  ])r()i)er  in  view  of  the  above 
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itatement,  that  the  building  is  fire  pfoof 
and  that  a  part  of  the  interior  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  the  winter  of  1891,  to 
add  a  word  of  explanation.  While  the 
bnilding  is  as  thorooghly  fire  proof  as 
any  in  the  city,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  is 
alMobttcfy  so.  That  would  require  the 
whole  construction  to  be  of  incombusti- 
Ue  material.  But  it  can  be  confidently 
statetl,  that  no  lire  originating  within 
the  building,  can  acquire  such  force  as  to 
result  in  serious  damage.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  fire  alluded  to  were  entirely 
exceptional.  A  five  story  brick  building 
stood  within  ten  feet  on  the  east  side, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  inflamma- 
ble material.  On  na  intensely  cold  night 
in  Februaryl891  thatbuiklingtook  tire, 
which  was  soon  beyond  control.  The- 
flames  shot  up  beyond  the  roof  in  great 
volumes  and  a  strong  wind  swept  their 
whole  force  directly  against  the  Lumber 
Exchange.  Of  course  tiie  windows  were 
shattered  by  the  intense  heat,  and  the 
combustible  material  within  took  fire,  a 
draft  was  created  and  the  force  of  the 
wind  in  a  short  time  swept  the  flames 
through  the  upper  stories  of  the  build- 
ing. The  supply  of  water  was  perhaps 
insufficient  for  the  requirements,  and  the 
intense  cold  rendered  the  heroic  eflTorts  of 
the  firemen  less  eftectivethan  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  It  is  possible  iron 
blinds  on  that  side  of  the  buildiu;^  might 
have  saTed  it,  thought  that  is  not  cer- 
tain. It  was  a  coincidence  of  the  meet- 
ing of  destructive  elements  which  might 
not  occur  again  in  a  century.  In 
the  re-construction  of  this  part  of  the 
building  since  the  first,  iron  has  largely 
been  substituted  for  wood,  and  it  has 
been  rendered  as  thoroughly  fire  proof 
as  the  new  part. 

The  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany's building  was  erected  in  1884  and 
and  1885.  It  is  thoroughly  fire  proof  in 
construction,  being  as  far  as  the  construc- 


tion is  concerned,  wholly  of  brkk,  stone 
and  iron.  Its  &iish  is  in  Tennessee  mar- 
ble, Mexican  onyx  and  hard  woods,  such 
as  mahogany ,  cherry  and  quartered  oak. 

It  was  erected  primarily  as  a  perman- 
ent  home  for  The  Minnesota  Loan  and 
Trust  Company,  and  especially  for  its 
large  Safe  Deposit  business.  About  one 
hundred  tons  of  iron  and  steel  were  used 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
building  and  its  safe  depont  yanlts. 
These  vaults  are  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  state.  The  building  has  not  only  its 
own  heating  plant,  but  also  its  own  elec- 
tric lighting  plant,  and  is  complete  in 
every  respect.  It  cost  about  $225,000. 
The  building  is  seven  stories  high  and  is ' 
architectually  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

The  Bank  of  Commerce  boildiogistbe 
property  of  the  "National  Bank  of  Com- 
mcFce," and  was  erected  in  1888atacoat 
of  $240,000,  for  the  bnilding  alone,  the 
price  paid  for  the  site  being  $66,000,- 
maldng  a  total  of  $306,000.  It  is  seven 
stories  high,  built  of  Lake  Superior  brown 
stoine,  backed  with  hard  brick  and  laid 
in  Portland  cement,  all  supported  on  . 
granite  base.  The  stone  is  laid  rodt  face, 
with  dressed  trimmiags.  Thebnildingis 
thoroughly  fire-proof,  all  partitions  and 
ceilings  being  of  hollow  tile.  Hie  floon  , 
are  marble  and  hard  wood  laid  on  soiid 
concrete. 

Three  elevators  are  in  use,  two  exclo- 
sively  for  passengers  and  one  for  fmght.' 
There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  offices, 
which,  with  the  entire  building,  are  heat- 
ed by  steam. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Romanes- 
que Gothic,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  building  is  intend- 
ed. The  plans  were  made  by  Mr.  Harry 
W.Jones,  architect,  of  this  city. 

Syndicate  Block.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  erection  of  the  Syndicate 
Block  in  April,  1882,  and  was  nearly 
completed  during  that  year.    The  first 
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lease  wasmadeand  the  premises  occupied 
in  March,  1883.  The  building  wasereet- 
etl  by  a  eorporation  known  as  the  The 
Minneapolis  Syndicate,  of  which  R.  B. 
Langdon  is  president;  \V.  W.  Eastman, 
vice-president;  Jno.  DeLaittre,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  J.  F.  Conklin.  mana- 
ger. The  shareholders  were  fifteen  in 
nundjer,  and  the  stock  is  still  owned 
mostly  by  the  original  incorporators 
and  their  families.  It  is  constructed  of 
Ohio  sandstone,  and  at  the  time  of  its 


projierty  has  lieen  $700,000  and  is  capi- 
talized at  $1,000,000,  including  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre  on  Hennepin  avenue, 
owned  by  same  corporation. 

The  location  of  this  l)lock  has  caused 
large  advance  in  property  on  this  avenue 
and  fixed  for  years  lo  come  the  retail 
street  and  trade  of  the  city.  One  and 
the  principal  cause  of  the  success  of  this 
block  is  the  fact,  that  ail  water,  heat  and 
light  is  furnished  to  tenants  from  one 
central  steam  ])lant  owned  and  managed 
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ly.  TcTi  cicvatorsarenow 
in  operation  throughout  tlic  building. 
Eighteen  hundred  incandesant  electric 
lights  and  seventy-five  arc  lights  are 
furiiishe<l  by  a  complete  Edison  light 
plant,  and  the  entire  .--tnielure  is  heated 
by  steam.  The  company 
engineers  and  elcclrieian,  watchmen,  etc., 
and  the  comfort  of  the  tenants  arc  well 
looke.l  after. 

City  M.\kki:t.     !ii  IS?.".  -Mr.  Harlow 
A.C.alc,  who  owned  the  lot  at  thcconier 
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of  First  street  and  Hennepin  avenue,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  contracting  with  the 
city  to  erect  and  conduct  a  city  produce 
market  on  the  site.  The  City  Council 
unaniniousl3'^  granted  a  fifteen  year  fran- 
chise from  November,  1876,  when  the 
market  was  opened.  Theusual  eatables 
were  kept  in  stalls  inside,  and  the  market 
gardeners  and  farmers  stood  with  their 
wagons  in  the  street  against  the  side- 
walk. Commencing  with  six  teams  in 
1876,  when  the  franchise  expired  in 
1891,  there,  were  over  three  hundred 
teams,  blocking  up  all  the  approaching 
streets;  the  gardeners  having  centered  all 
the  wholesale  commission  produce  busi- 
ness on  the  adjoining  block. 

The  New  Central  Market,  which,  after 
various  failures  by  reason  of  the  novelty 
and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  was 
commenced  last  autumn,  near  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  life  oftheoldone, 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Camp  and  T.  B. 
Walker,  who  came  into  the  enterjDrise 
at  a  critical  point  in  its  life,  and  are  tak- 
ing it  through  to  a  grand  conclusion, 
Mr.  Gale  retaining  an  interest  and  re- 
maining as  manager. 

The  new  premises,  the  cut  of  which 
shows  the  Seventh  street  front  only,  oc- 
cupies the  whole  block,  nearly  three  acres, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  and 
Second  and  Third  avenues  north.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high, 
seventy -five  feet  deejj,  and  extends  on 
three  sides  of  the  block,  1,004  feet  long, 
leaving  the  court  as  shown  for  the  three 
hundred  gardener's  wagons, which  stand 
against  walk-ways,  under  canopies.  The 
same  level  of  the  market  building  open- 
ing from  this  court  is  cut  into  fift3'  stalls 
filled  with  everything  eatable.  This 
whole  floor,  being  the  retail  market,  is  on 
the  level  of  Seventh  street.  The  first 
floor  pro])er  on  the  level  of  Sixth  street, 
being  cut  into  wholesale  ^Droduce  houses 
facing  on,  and  having  their  business  on 


Sixth  street  and  Second  and  Third  ave- 
nues. This  novel  treatment  makes  two 
floors  of  the  structure  grade  floors.  All 
the  appointments  and  conveniences  are 
modern  and  first-class;  and  while  perhaps 
not  the  most  expensive,  it  is  certainly 
the  most  convenient  and  complete  market 
in  this  countrv. 

Temple  Court:  The  large,  hand- 
some oflRce  building,  known  as  '*  Temple 
Court,*'  which  stands  on  the  comer  of 
Hennepin  and  Washington  avenues,  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  most  prominent  loca- 
tions in  the  city.  It  is  located  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  Academ}'^  of  Music,  which 
was  destroyed  bv  fire  December  25th, 
1884.  The  building  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  W.  W.  and  E.  W.  Herrick  and 
Thomas  Lowr}',  and  was  completed 
May  1st,  1886,  the  work  being  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  E.  Townsend  Mix 
&  Co.,  architects.  The  building  is  of  the 
most  substantial  character,  being  con- 
structed of  granite,  red  pressed  brick, 
terra-cotta  and  brown  stone,  with  a 
superstructure  of  iron,  the  combination  . 
making  it  absolutely  fire-proof.  It  has 
an  inner  court,  around  which  all  the 
oflSces  are  arranged,  so  that  every  suite 
is  light  and  desirable.  In  finish  and  ap- 
pointments the  building  will  compare 
favorablv  with  anv  in  the  Northwest, 
the  lower  stories  being  wainscoted  in 
marble  and  paneled  in  onyx.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  eight  stories  high,  contains 
some  three  hundred  rooms,  and  cost 
about  $250,000. 

The  law  librar^^  in  the  building  is 
owned  by  the  Hennepin  County  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  contains  9,000  volumes  of 
stiindard  elementary  books  and  re])orts 
of  most  all  the  states.  The  officers  are 
Hon.  J.  M.  Shaw,  president;  R.  D.  Rus- 
sell, vice-])resident ;  George  H.  Fletcher, 
secretary;  F.  B.  Bailey,  treasurer;  E.  S. 
Walters,  librarian. 

It  is  lighted  by  gas,  with  electric  wires 
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laid  in,  heated  by  steam,  and  has  two 
swiftly  moving  elevators.  It  is  a  build- 
ing which  is  not  surpassed  in  many  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  country,  and  is 
one,  with  a  number  of  others,  that  has 
made  Minneapolis  famous  as  a  city  of 
elegant  business  houses. 

The  building  is  now  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration known  as  the  **  Arcade  Invest- 
ment Company,''  of  which  Thomas 
Lowry  is  president ;  W.  W.  Herrick,  vice- 
president;  E.  W.  Herrick,  treasurer,  and 
J.  F.  Conklin,  secretary  and  general 
manager. 

Boston  Block:  This  handsome  of- 
fice building,  which  stands  on  the  corner 
of  Third  street  and  Hennepin  avenue, 
was  built  in  1887  by  Whitten  &  Bur- 
dett,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  has  a  front- 
age of  88  feet  on  Hennepin  avenue,  and 
a  depth  of  157  feet  on  Third  street,  and 
is  seven  stories  high.  It  has  a  handsome 
stone  front,  with  brick  backing,  iron 
columns  and  girders,  and  is  absolutely 
fire-proof  The  building  cost,  including 
ground,  $325,000.  The  old  Boston 
Block,  which  occupied  the  same  corner, 
was  built  in  1881  and  destroyed  by  fire 
April  12th,  1887,  the  present  building 
being  erected  the  same  year.  In  the  fall 
of  1887  the  property  was  sold  to  a  cor- 
poration of  Boston  capitalists,  known 
as  the  Boston  Block  Company,  for  the 
sum  of  $500,000.  Mr.  L.  S.  Buffington, 
of  this  city,  was  the  architect  of  the 
building,  and  managed  the  pro])erty  un- 
til it  was  sold  to  the  new  company  The 
property  is  now  inider  the  management 
of  Mr.  I.e.  Secley. 

Wkst  Hothl.  The  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis are  in(icl)ted  to  the  liberality,  pub- 
lic S])irit  and  generosity  of  tlie  late 
Charles  W.  West — a  niillionareand  form- 
er resident  of  Cincinnati,  ().,  for  one  of 
the  most  i)alatial  and  best  a])i)()inte(l 
Iiotels  in  the  United  States — whicli  is  to 
sav,in  the  world.    It  is  the  only  instance 


in  history  where  a  cit\'  as  young  as  this 
has  received  so  princely  a  benefaction — 
forsuch  it  in  truth  was.  Col.  West  asked 
no  bonus  or  contributions  from  the  citiz- 
ens— as  is  usuallv  the  case — in  aid  of  the 
enterprise.  He  loved  Minneapolis,  and 
his  far-sighted  business  shrewdness  and 
sagacity  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of 
the  city.  In  his  declining  years  he  erected 
this  most  noble  and  worthy  monument 
and  memorial,  from  which  not  only  the 
present,  but  future  generations  will  hold 
his  name  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  site  was 
the  most  eligible  and  convenient  in  the 
city.  It  is  high,  and  stands  near  the 
present  center  of  population  and  within 
reasonable  distance  of  all  railroad  depots. 
The  hotel  fronts  175  feet  on  Hennepin 
avenue  b3'^  196  on  Fifth  street.  The 
material  used  is  Joliet  marble  for  the 
first  story  and  part  of  the  second ;  the 
remainder  of  red  pressed  brick  and  terra 
cotta.  Including  the  basement,  there  are 
nine  floors.  There  are  two  main  en- 
trances; one  on  Hennepin  and  one  on 
Fifth,  and  both  are  marvels  of  massive 
and  elaborate  carvings  and  pillared 
work.  The  elevation  from  the  street  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  is  200  feet. 

Within,  the  most  noticeable  feature 
on  the  ground  floor  is  the  court  in  the 
centre,  70  by  90  feet,  with  oflSce  in  the 
rear.  The  main  entrance,  on  Henne])in, 
is  25  feet  wide,  and  that  on  Fifth  street 
15.  Leading  from  the  floor  l)etween  the 
entrances  is  the  grand  stairway  of  white 
marble  filling  a  space  1 7 by  30  feet.  Con- 
nected with  the  main  court  are  the  read- 
ing rooms,  news  and  telegra]ili  office, 
coat  and  wash  rooms,  and  l)illiard  room 
and  saloon,  the  last  two  liaving  an  area 
50  l)y  SO  feet.  All  these  rooms  are  fin- 
ished in  costly  variegated  marbles,  exce])t 
walls  and  ceiling.  The  entire  lower  floor 
is  tiled  with  marble,  and  mahogany, 
where    wood    work    is   used.     A   heavv 
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ground  glass  shield  extends  over  the  en- 
tire court  (sometimes  called  the  Ex- 
change room ),  beneath  which  is  a  deco- 
rated glass  shade,  furnishing  a  subdued 
and  agreeable  light.  The  barber  shop 
and  bath  rooms  herewith  connected  are 
elegant  and  in  harmony  with  the  entire 
floor.  In  short,  taking  this  whole  vast 
space  with  all  its  appointments  and 
adornments  together,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  its  equal  is  not  found  in  the  world. 

The  first  floor  above  the  oflSce  is  di- 
vided into  a  grand  dining  room,  50  by 
100  feet,  three  smaller  dining  rooms, 
ladies*  ordinary,  gentlemen's  club  rooms, 
four  parlors,  foiir  suits  of  private  rooms, 
for  bridal  chambers  and  distinguished 
guests.  On  this  floor  is  also  the  kitchen 
and  accessories,  in  the.rear  of  the  dining 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  all  of  the  most 
ample  and  generous  proportions,  the 
ladies*  ordinary  being  40  by  50  feet;  the 
kitchen,  50 by  87; serving  room,  14 by  50; 
club  room,  24  by  28.  A  striking  feature 
of  this  floor  is  the  corridor,  from  16  to 
28  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long,  overlook- 
ing the  court,  and  most  agreeable  lor  a 
promenade  on  balls  and  public  occasions. 
All  the  flooring  is  of  marble  (except  the 
parlors),  the  walls  wainscotted  with 
marble  and  mahogany,  with  ceiling  of 
carved  mahogany  in  panels.  The  grand 
dining  room  is  unsurpassed  in  richness, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  with  nine 
half-circle  windows  of  exquisitely  stained 
glass  on  two  sides,  and  the  walls  finished 
in  richly  carved  mahogany  in  Moorish 
stvlc. 

The  floors  abovecorrespond  in  beauty 
and  finish  to  those  already  mentioned. 
There  are  415  guest  rooms,  150  with 
connected  bath  rooms,  and  all  furnished 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  water  for 
the  entire  house  is  of  the  i)urest  kind, 
fiirnished  fi'oni  an  artesian  well,  ()(j7  feet 
dee]),  and  cai)a1)lc  of  sui)i)lying  177,000 
u:allons  daily. 


In  a  climate  like  this,  where  the 
winters  are  long  and  sometimes  severe, 
the  matter  of  heating  such  a  building  is 
one  of  the  first  importance.  This  is  done 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Osborne  Equal- 
ized Pressure  System,  and  is  so  arranged 
as  to  give  an  even  temperature  of  70 
degrees  Fah.,  even  when  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  from  30  to  40  degrees  below 
zero.  The  building  throughout  is  thor- 
oughlv  fire-proof. 

The  foregoing  sketch  gives  but  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  this  great  hotel  as  a 
whole,  which  must  be  seen — or  rather 
occupied  for  a  season,  to  make  its  full 
impression  on  the  mind.  Unfortunately, 
Col.  West  lived  but  a  short  time  after  its 
completion  to  enjoy  the  splendid  bene- 
faction he  had  made  to  the  citv.  His 
lamented  death  occurred  in  Cincinnati, 
Sept.  11,  1884.  This  property  was  be- 
queathed by  him  to  his  nephew.  Col. 
John  T.  West,  under  whose  able  manage- 
ment it  has  since  been  conducted. 

*The  Nicollet  House.  In  1836  a 
distinguished  French  astronomer  and 
literary  man,  Jean  N.  Nicollet,  visited 
Minnesota;  and,  telescope  in  hand  and 
sextant  slung  over  his  shoulder,  ascended 
the  Mississippi  and  made  the  first  accur- 
ate survev  of  Lake  Itasca,  and  the  idti- 
mate  source  of  the  gre^lt  river.  While 
making  observations  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  the  Sioux  Indians  plundered  his 
supplies.  Though  a  discoverer  of  a  com- 
et he  failed  to  write  his  name  «iniong  the 
stars;  but  Minneapolis  has  done  honor 
to  his  nienory  in  giving  his  name  to  an 
island  in  the  river,  to  her  finest  business 
street,  and  to  her  ])i()ncer  hotel. 

The  Nicollet  House  was  built  in  lSr)7 
1)\'  Messrs.  James  M.  Ivnstis  and  W.  H. 
Xudd,  two  young  men  from  Boston  who 
ehnneeil  to  meet  here  when  the  enter])ris- 
ing  ])ioneers  were  planning  for  a  hoLel. 

II.  T.  Welles  and  others  interested  in 
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building  up  the  new  town  circulated  a 
subscription  paper.and  secured  the  offer  of 
a  bonus  of  $10,000  to  secure  a  first-class 
hotel.  Messrs.  Eustis  and  Nudd  accepted 
the  offer,  and  purchased  a  lot  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Hennepin  ave- 
nues, fronting  one  hundred  feet  on  the 
former  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet  on  the  latter,  for  which  they  paid 
$4- ,000,  or  $40  |jer  front  foot,  for  it  was 
the  choicest  lot  in  the  town  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  opposite  comers  were 
then  occupied  by  one-story  frame  tene- 
ments.   The  front  looked  out  npon  the 


on  the  20th  of  May,  1858,  about  a  year 
from  the  first  inception  of  the  enterprise. 
The  occasion  was  a  notablcone.  Aban- 
quet  was  spread  and  partaken  of  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  Judge  E.B.  Ames 
presided,  Harlow  A.  Gale  officiated  as 
toast  master,  and  Col.  Cyrus  Aldrich, 
Judge  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  D.  Morrison,  W. 
W.  Eastman.  Judge  Isaac  Atwater,  Joel 
B.  Bafisett,  Edward  Murphy,  Henrj'  T. 
Welles,  James  R.  Lawrence,  B.  F.Barber 
and  J.  B.  Gilbert,  officiated  as  vice-presi- 
dents. These  made  speeches  as  well  as 
Henry  H.  Sibley,   Eugene  M. 


jO'-^'-'^Jhr'^^j.'^^J, 


ilf*  ki*       »*>!»»■ 


suspension  bridge;  the  center  block  being 
a  quagmire,  and  the  city  JiaJl  square  an 
open  area. 

Operations  were  energetically  pushed. 
The  material  employed  was  the  cream 
colored  brick  manufactured  at  the  spot 
where  tlie  new  city  market  is  now  build- 
ing. The  facades  was  plain  but  im])()s- 
ing  of  four  stories,  with  an  eiitrv  sol.  The 
first  floor  was  divided  into  stores.  From 
the  center  of  the  Washington  avenue 
front  iisccndcd  ;i  bro.-id  stiiirway  to  the 
second  fhnir,  where  w;is  the  spacious  of- 
fice of  the  hotel.  recc])tion  room  ;iiid  par- 

Tlie  building  was  eompleled  and  ele- 
gantly liirnislicd,nndoi)enedlbr  business 


Wilson  and  Isaac  .\twater.  The  "few 
remarks"  of  the  latter  are  described  by 
one  of  the  guests  present  as  strikingly 
appropriate  and  "funny  punny  and  tak- 
ing." 

About  the  same  time  a  rival  hotel  was 
built  on  Washington  avenue  and  Catar- 
act street  (Sixth  avenue  south)  by  a 
stock  company,  of  which  Judge  Cornell, 
C.co.  E.  Huy,  R.  P.  Russel  and  Edward 
Murphy  were  the  principal  stockholders. 
But  the  Nicollet  had  the  better  location, 
and  from  the  start  enjoyed  the  best  pat- 
ronage of  the  town  and  of  the  traveling 
world.  It  had  been  opened  with  great 
eclat,  andtheproprietorsspared  no  pains 
in  its  care  and  cuisine.      There  the  trav- 
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eler  from  the  East,  after  a  week's  disgust 
from  the  odors  of  a  steamboat  caboose, 
or  with  appetite  whetted  by  the  fron- 
tiersman's beans  and  bacon,  found  him- 
self reposing  in  luxurious  beds,  and  re- 
galed with  delicate  viands,  and  his  good 
humor  gave  a  roseate  flush  to  all  his  sur- 
roundings, so  that  he  never  failed  to 
speak  a  good  work  for  the  bcautA^  of 
Minneai^olis,  and  the  elegance  of  her  ho- 
tel. 

After  running  the  hotel  for  about  five 
years  the  proprietors  found  themselves 
richer  in  fame  than  fortime,  and  leased 
the  hotel  to  Mr.  I.  P.  Hill,  and  for  several 
years  it  frequentl3'  changed  proprietors. 
About  1867  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  F.  S. 
and  F.  L.  Gilson.  They  purchased  the 
portion  of  the  block  to  the  Nicollet  street 
corner  and  erected  an  addition  in  similar 
style  to  the  original,  thus  making  it 
cover  the  whole  block  between  Hennepin 
avenue  and  Nicollet  street.  Thej^  re- 
moved the  stairway  and  brought  the 
office  to  the  ground  floor,  putting  in  a 
glass  rotunda  intherearcourt,andmade 
man\'  other  improvements.  The  Gilsons 
had  come  from  New  York  City,  where 
the\'  had  been  proprietors  o^  Taylor's 
restaurant,  and  were  accomplished  cat- 
erers as  well  as  public  spirited  and  agree- 
able gentlemen.  For  many  years  they 
made  the  reputation  of  the  Nicollet  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  hotels  of  the  metro- 
])olitan  cities.  Finally,  after  the  death 
of  the  senior  Gilson,  the  hotel  came  into 
the  ])osscssi()n  of  John  T.  West,  then  a 
young  man,  who  had  conducted  a  po])- 
ular  restaurant  on  lower  Washington 
avenue.  During  his  management  the 
j)0])ularity  of  the  house  increased,  and  in 
the  growing  town  and  country,  was 
thronged  with  guests.  Here  was  gained 
that  exj)erience  in  the  hotel  business,  and 
such  ])rofit  as  led  to  the  ])lanning  and 
building  of  tlie  West  Hotel. 

At  ])resent  tlie  Nicollet  House  is  eon- 


ducted  under  a  lease  from  the  Gilsons, 
who  still  own  the  property,  b3'  Messrs. 
Shattuck  and  Wood.  It  has  latelv  been 
quite  thoroughly  overhauled  and  im- 
proved. It  has  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  guest  chambers,  and  is  thronged 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
No  dull  times  ever  strike  the  Nicollet. 
Other  hotels  are  more  modem  in  style, 
and  more  luxurious  in  appointments,  but 
none  surpass  it  in  substantial  comfort, 
and  none  equal  it  in  accessibility.  The 
place  is  a  land  mark,  and  the  origninal 
lot  is  a  good  guage  of  land  values.  In 
1855  Col.  Stevens  bought  the  land  of  the 
Government  for  $1.25  per  acre.  Two 
vearslater  the  lot  sold  for  $4,000.  To-dav 
it  would  bring,  if  offered  in  the  market, 
not  less  than  $200,000. 


THEATERS  AND   PLACES    OF    AMUSEMENT. 

In  the  earlv  da3's  of  Minneapolis  its 
amusements  were  few  and  of  the  sim- 
plest kind.  The  founders  of  this  great 
northwestern  metropolis  led  an  active 
busy  life,  and  were  bent  more  upon  ac- 
quiring homes  and  developing  the  im- 
mense resources  of  the  countrv  than  to 
elegant  and  refined  entertainment.  But 
with  the  rapid  settlement  of  territory- 
a  proportionate  increase  of  wealth,  and 
the  means  to  gratify  the  natural  human 
inclination  for  diversion  and  amusement. 

The  earliest  place  for  theatrical  per- 
formances was  known  as  Woodman's 
Hall,  and  was  situated  at  the  corner  of 
what  is  now  Second  avenue  south  and 
Washington.  It  was  owned  by  Ivory 
T.  Woodmnn,  and  his  first  attraction 
was  the  old  Sally  St.  Claire  trou])e.  In 
a  few  years  both  actors  and  audience 
felt  the  need  of  more  roc^n,  and  a  second 
theatre,  more  a(lai)te(l  to  the  growing 
town,  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Second 

• 

avenue  north  and  Second  street.      This 
was  styled  llarnionia  Hall,  and  at  once 
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became  the  favorite  place  of  amusement. 
Here  John  Templet  on,  Alice  Vane  and 
little  Fa\'  Templeton  are  among  those 
who  gave  to  the  theater  the  lustre  of 
their  presence.  In  1864  Harmonia  Hall, 
an  edifice  of  great  pretension,  was  erected 
at  the  comer  of  Washington  avenue  and 
Nicollet.  In  the  year  1867  the  Pence 
Opera  House  was  built  at  the  comer  of 
Hennepin  avenue  and  Second  street,  and 
in  1871  the  Academv  of  Music  was  built 
by  Joseph  Hodges.  Of  all  these  places 
the  Pence  Opera  House  is  the  only  one 
3'et  open  to  the  public.  But  the  progress 
in  the  way  of  more  elegant  and  complete 
places  for  theatrical  display  has  been 
rapid,  and  in  keeping  with  the  cit3''s 
strides  in  other  directions,  and  now  Min- 
neapolis theater  goers  are  accomodated 
with  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  mod- 
ernly  equipped  theaters  on  the  continent. 

No  house  can  boast  of  more  modem 
and  complete  appointments  than  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  near  the  comer  of 
Nicollet  and  Sixth  street.  It  was  built 
by  a  wealthy  sydicate  of  gentlemen,  and 
opened  to  the  people  Monday,  April  2, 
1883.  During  that  w^eek  there  were 
given  eight  grand  musical  performances 
by  the  first  complete  grand  Italian  Opera 
Troupe  to  visit  Minneapolis.  Minnie 
Hauk  and  Marie  Litta  were  the  principle 
stars.  Since  then  the  attractions  played 
at  the  Grand  have  been  of  the  highest 
order.  It  has  aseatingcapacity  of  about 
1,500.  It  is  a  fine  stone-front  building, 
and  the  interior  arrangements  are 
artistic  and  elegant. 

The  Bijou  Opera  House  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  popular  theatres  in 
the  northwest.  It  was  built  by  Lambert 
Hays,  a  prominent  business  man,  and 
opened  October  31,  1887,  as  a  stock 
company.  Februarv  1,  1889,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Kohl  &  Middleton,  of 
Chicago,  and  in  July,  of  the  same  year, 
Jacob  Litt  became  the  lessee,  and  made 


it  one  of  combination  of  popular  priced 
houses.  Under  his  management  it  be- 
came very  popular  and  holds  its  place 
among  the  leading  theatres  of  the  da}'. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Bixby,  a  veteran  showman, 
had  the  active  management.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Theo.  L.  Ha^'es,  his  former 
treasurer,  who  has  made  the  playhouse 
veri' popular  with  the  amusement  loving 
population  of  Minneapolis,  and  placed 
the  theatre  on  a  more  successful  basis 
than  ever  before. 

On  the  momingof  December  28, 1890, 
the  house  was  visited  with  a  conflagra- 
tion which  totally  destroyed  the  build- 
ing. With  characteristic  energy,  the 
owner,  Lambert  Hayes,  made  prepara- 
tions to  re-build,  and  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1891,  the  doors  of  the  new  Bijou 
were  opened  to  the  public.  From  that 
time  on  its  success  has  been  uninterrupt- 
ed. The  front  of  the  building  is  a  model 
of  architectural  beauty,  and  no  expense 
has  been  spared  in  furnishing  the  interior. 
Its  present  manager  is  Mr.  Theo.  L. 
Haves. 

The  Lvceum  Theatre  is  situated  near 
the  corner  of  Seventh  street  and  Henne- 
pin avenue.  It  was  opened  in  September, 
1887.  It  was  erected  bv  the  firm  of 
Sackett  &  Wiggins,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$150,000,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
places  of  amusement  in  this  part  of  the 
countr3'.  Its  attractions  consist  mostly 
of  lectures,  concerts  and  light  opera. 
This  theatre  is  also  owned  by  the  syndi- 
cate of  gentlemen  who  own  the  ground, 
and  is  under  the  same  management.  Its 
large  auditorium  will  seat  about  1,800 
people. 

The  Pence  Opera  House  is  one  of  the 
venerable  land  marks  among  the  temples 
of  historic  art  in  Minneapolis.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  mam'  triumphs,  and  is 
still  run  as  a  vaudeville  theatre.  It  is 
open  nearly  ever3'  night  in  the  year  and 
does  a  thriving  business. 
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The  Palace  Maseum  is  owned  by 
Messrs.  Kohl  &Middleton,  and  managed 
by  Mr.  Fred  Pride.  It  has  on  exhibition 
many  of  natnt^'s  wonders,  and  gives  in 
addition  an  excellent  entertainment  at 
low  prices. 

The  Theatre  Comique  is  an  old  place 
of  amusement,  which  is  now  run  as  a 
variety  house. 

There  are  besides  these  regular  thea- 
tres, a  number  of  concert  halls,  where 
local  entertainments  are  held.  Prom- 
inent among  these  are  Dyer's  Music  Hall 
and  the  Century  Concert  Hall, 

There  are  four  flourishing  musical 
organizations : 

The  Mhmeapolis  Choral  Association, 
which  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  voices  of  both  sexes.  They 
meet  weekly  in  Dyer's  Hall.  Samuel  A. 
Baldwin  is  their  conductor,  and  they 
have  given  the  "Messiah,"  "Eliza"  and 
other  oratorios,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  class  music. 

The  Harmonia  Society  is  a  German 
organization  of  male  singers,  with   a 


large  membership.  Their  musical  director 
is  Richard  Stempf.  They  are  well  drilled 
in  German  part  songs  and  choral  work 
of  that  nature.  They  meet  in  Harmonia 
Hall,  which  property  they  own. 

The  "Normannes"  and  "Scandina- 
vians" embrace  the  Swedes  and  Danes. 
They  are  both  men's  choral  clubs,  and 
have  attained  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
under  competent  directors. 

Another  musical  organization  which 
deserves  a  place  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
gress in  that  line  is  Danz's  Concert 
Orchestra,  led  by  Frank  Danz,  Jr.  It  is 
composed  of  thirty-eight  members,  all  of 
whom  are  musicians  of  the  very  highest 
order.  They  give  weekly  concerts  at 
Harmonia  Hall,  playing  the  very  best 
orchestral  compositions. 

There  are  a  number  of  Shakespeare, 
Browning  and  other  literary  clubs  in  the 
city,  all  of  which  add  to  the  intellectual 
developement  of  her  social  system,  and 
cultivates  a  high  standard  of  moral  and 
mental  refinement. 
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RAILROADS. 


liV  K.  J.  ItALDWIW 


The  commercial  interests  of  Minne- 
apolis depend  upon  and  have  been  de- 
veloped b^'  her  rail  connections.  Al- 
though situated  upon  the  great  river  of 
the  continent,  her  water  communications 
have  been  little  more  than  a  dream.  The 
steamboat  traffic  upon  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi, although  large,  and  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  town  affording  facilities  for 
both  passenger  and  freight  business,  has 
l)ecome  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  railroad  transportation.  The  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  l)usiness  of 
the  city  had  their  l)eginning  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railroad,  and  have  increased 
to  their  present  stupendous  magnitude, 
contemperaneoush^  with  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  connections. 

The  scheme  of  railroad  lines  devised 
l)y  the  Legislature  of  1857  under  the  act 
of  Congress  granting  to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota alternate  sections  of  public  land, 
provided  three  lines  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Minneapolis.  The  Minnesota  & 
Pacific,  commencing  at  St.  Paul  and 
touching  St.  Anthon\'  on  the  East  Side 
of  the  Mississip])i  river  on  its  way  to  the 
Manito])a  ])Otmdarv  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  with  a  branch  line  crossing  the 
river  at  Minneapolis  and  extending  in  a 


northwesterly  direction  to  Breckenridgc 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state. 
The  Minneapolis  &  Cedar  Valle3' running 
south  to  the  Iowa  line,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Southern  Minnesota  from  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  to  Shakopee,  where  it 
connected  with  the  main  line  from  West 
St.  Paul  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  state  in  the  direction  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

The  collapse  of  the  financial  scheme 
for  building  the  lines,  based  on  an  issue 
of  state  railroad  bonds,  left  Minneapolis, 
as  it  did  the  State  of  Minnesota, without 
a  single  mile  of  completed  road.  The 
franchises  i>ertaining  to  the  several  lines 
were  preserved  and  granted  to  other 
companies,  so  that  in  1862  the  first  line 
of  railroad  reached  St.  Anthony'  from 
St.  Paul,  and  was  extended  in  sections 
to  Anoka,  to  Sauk  Rapids  and  finally'  to 
the  Red  River.  The  next  line  to  be  con- 
structed was  the  Minnesota  Central, 
which  commenced  running  trains  from 
Minneapolis  to  Faribault  in  1865,  and 
was  opened  successively  to  Owatonna 
and  Austin,  and  finally  reached  the  Iowa 
state  line  in  1866.  The  branch  line  of 
the  Minnesota  &  Pacific  was  constructed 
across  the  river  in  1868  and  opened  in 
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successive  years  to  its  terminus  at  Breck- 
enridge. 

The  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company  having  succeeded  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Minnesota  Central  and  of  the 
Chicago  Railroad  Company,  built  its 
St.  Paul  and  river  division  to  LaCrosse 
in  1867,  and  although  it  had  received  a 
bonus  from  the  city  of  St.  Paul  of 
$100,000  in  the  bonds  of  that  city,  ex- 
tended its  tracks  to  Minneapolis  by  way 
of  Fort  Snelling,  without  any  bonds 
from  this  city;  and  afterwards,  in  1881, 
built  its  short  line  from  St.  Paul,  run- 
ning over  the  magnificent  iron  bridge 
below  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  Conipan3^  receiving 
a  grant  of  swamp  lands  from  the  state, 
had  constructed  its  road  from  St.  Paul 
to  Duluth.  The  people  of  Minneapolis 
having  made  an  ineffectual  struggle  in 
the  Legislature  to  have  the  line  of  this 
road  located  by  way  of  St.  Anthony, 
feeling  the  importance  of  a  direct  com- 
munication with  water  transportation 
on  the  great  lakes,  revived  the  charter 
of  the  Minnesota  Western  R.  R.  Co., 
granted  by  the  territorial  legislature  in 
1853,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  bonus  of 
$100,000  in  bonds  of  the  city,  built  a 
line  in  1871  connecting  at  White  Bear 
with  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  road.  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis  Railway,  which,  with 
the  further  aid  of  $150,000  in  city 
])on(ls,  extended  the  road  in  1877 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  Iowa  state 
line,  by  way  of  An)crt  Lea,  and 
afterwards  to  I-'ort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
and  built  a  branch  westward  into  Da- 
kota. The  l)uil(lin<j^  of  the  Minneapolis 
6c  St.  Louis  Railroad  was  undertaken  l)y 
a  nunil)er  of  enterprising  citizens  of  Min- 
neapolis l)ecause  the  directory  of  the  St. 
Paul  6c  Sioux  City  Railroad,  which  had 
succeeded  the  Southern  Minnesota,  per- 


sistently refused  to  build  the  branch  pro- 
vided for  from  St.  Anthony,  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  for  which  the  land  grant  had 
been  turned  over  to  that  company-.  Its 
construction,  with  other  causes  con- 
nected with  the  growing  importance  of 
Minneapolis,  has  resulted  in  the  route  of 
the  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  road  being 
discontinued  from  West  St.  Paul  to 
Shakopee,  and  in  being  transferred  to 
run  by  way  of  Alinneapolis  and  over  the 
very  bed  of  its  competitor;  but  only 
after  the  control  of  the  road  had  passed 
from  the  St.  Paul  directory  to  the  present 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
ownership. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  having 
been  constructed  from  Lake  Suj)erior 
across  Northern  Minnesota  and  Central 
Dakota,  sought  a  connection  with  the 
rail  lines  running  to  Chicago  and  east- 
ward, and  in  1879  secured  a  connection 
under  the  name  of  the  St.  Paul  &  North- 
em  Pacific,  from  its  line  at  Brainerd  to 
Minneapolis,  using  however  the  track  of 
the  Manitoba  road  from  Sauk  Rapids  to 
St.  Paul.  In  1884,  this  road  obtained 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Manitoba  track 
to  Minneapolis^  and  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Manito])a  transferred  its  main 
line  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississipjn 
river,  building  a  new  track  from  Minne- 
apolis to  St.  Cloud. 

By  these  several  lines  Minneapolis 
had  secured  a  connection  with  the  great 
lines  of  trans])()rtation  northward,  west- 
ward and  southward.  It  had  also  con- 
nection eastward  by  way  of  the  (ircat 
Lakes  during  the  summer  months,  but  in 
the  winter  its  Eastern  tralhc  was  iorccd 
to  <zo  bv  wav  of  Chicaiio,  and  make  the 
great  southern  detour  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. The  line  of  road  ()])cnin^-  direct 
communication  at  all  seasons  between 
Minnea])olis  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
was  comi)leted  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
vear   1SS7.      It    was    the    Minneapolis, 
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Sault  St.  Marie  &  Atlantic,  the  organiza- 
tion and  history  of  which  will  be  given 
more  in  detail  in  the  closing  part  of  this 
chapter. 

The  Manitoba  has  completed  a  link  in 
its  svstem  within  the  last  vear,  connect- 
ing  its  road  at  Elk  River,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  way  of  Princeton  and  Mille  Lac, 
to  Lake  Superior.  Connection  is  made 
with  the  Canadian  roads  at  the  Sault  St. 
Marieand  with  the  Michigan  lines  at  St. 
Ignace,  on  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

Other  roads  having  southern  or  east- 
ern connections,  stimulated  by  the  won- 
derful commercial  growth  of  Minneapo- 
lis, hastened  tomakeconncctions  with  it. 
The  Wisconsin  Central;  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Northern;  Illinois  Central;  North- 
western; St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City;  Rock 
Island,  and  Hastings  &  Dakota  have 
either  built  extensions  or  secured  run- 
ning connections  with  Minneapolis. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  1889, 
there  are  20  independent  lines  of  rail wa\' 
from  Minnea])olis,  reaching  every  part 
of  the  United  States  penetrated  by  the 
iron  rail.  British  America  from  Quebec 
to  Columbia ;  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon;  California  and  the 
Pacific  coast;  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis  and  NewOreleans;  Milwaukee, 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  tlie  St.  Ivawrence  to  the 
^ulf,  arc  all  directlv  accessible  bv  rail., 

Statistics  given  elsewhere  in  this  arti- 
cle show  the  varietv  and  wonderful  ex- 
tent  of  this  commerce.  Minneapolis  is 
a  distributing  i)C)int.  Her -trade  is  one 
of  ex])()rtation  as  well  as  of  importa- 
tion. Besides  the  ordinary  merchandise 
which  is  received  from  theeast  and  south 
for  distribution  to  the  north  and  west, 
she  is  the  largest  receiver  of  wheat  and 
exporter  of  its  ])roduets  in  the  I'nited 
States,  leading  the  inland  markets  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  not  onlv,but  also 
the    great    ports    of  exportation.   New 


York,  Boston  and  San  Francisco.  Her 
manufacture  and  exportation  of  lumber 
and  its  various  products  constitutes  one 
of  the  largest  industries  of  the  countr3'. 
While  the  trade  in  the  coarser  cereals, 
fruits,  vegetables,  iron  and  machinery  is 
of  immense  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  passenger  business  of  Minneapo- 
lis is  accommodated  by  three  depots — 
one  used  by  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
system,  one  by  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis,  while  the  other  roads  make  use  of 
the  Union  depot,  a  structure  65x270  feet, 
three  stories  high,  with  a  clock  tower 
120  feet  high,  costing  $282,390,  and  is 
centrallv  located  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Suspension  bridge.  From  this  sta- 
tion 130  passenger  trains  arrive  and  de- 
part daily. 

The  great  metropolis  of  the  North- 
west, of  which  the  Twin  Cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  form  contiguous 
divisions,  is  the  terminal  point  of  the  rail- 
road systems  from  the  East,  South  and 
West,  and  the  starting  point  for  those 
running  North  and  Northwest.  But 
there  is  little  trans-shipment  of  freight. 
The  Minneapolis  Eastern  railroad  is  a 
local  line  of  one  and  one-half  miles  in 
length,  which  transfers  cars  from  each 
line  to  all  the  others  in  the  Citv  of  Min- 
neapolis;  while  the  Minnesota  Transfer, 
having  about  eight  miles  of  trackage 
midway  between  the  two  cities,  effects  a 
convenient  and  economical  transfer  of 
cars  from  one  line  to  another. 

The  magnitude  of  the  transportation 
terminating  at  Minneapolis  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  considerating  the  single 
item  of  wheat  and  flour.  During  the 
year  1891  there  were  received  57,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  recpiiring  for  its  trans- 
portation 90,351  cars,  or  204  cars  for 
everv  dav  in  the  vear.  Thus  the  wheat 
and  flour  alone  recpiired  the  daily  load- 
ing and  discharging  of  over  502  cars  per 
dav  for  everv  dav  in  the  vear. 
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Of  all  commodities  there  were  received 

during  the  year  204,407  car  loads,  and 

shipped  189,821  car  loads,  or  an  average 
of  1080  cars  for  each  day  in  the  year. 

The  quantities  of  commodities  trans- 
ported to  and  from  Minneapolis  during 
the  vear  1891  are  shown  bv  the  sub- 
joined  tables : 

Receipts  for  the  year  1891. 

Wheat,  bushels 57.811,615 

Corn,           •' 2,779,310 

Oats,            "      4,303,020 

Barley,        '       1,018,600 

Rye,             *'      262,180 

Flaxseed,    '*      1,257,700 

Eggs 122,772 

Flour,  bbls 76,788 

Millstuff,  tons 5,401 

Hay  tons, '  21,883 

Fruit,  lbs 72,926,370 

Merchandise,  lbs 483,332,609 

Lumber,  feet , 95,145,000 

Posts  and  piling,cars 714 

Barrel  stock,  cars 1,585 

Farm  and  other  machinery,  lbs 73,141,865 

Coal,  tons 259,183 

Wood,  cords 35,653 

Brick,  thousand 11,483,000 

Lime,  tons 13,005 

Cement,  bbls 88,025 

Household  goods,  bbls 9,475,710 

Pig  iron,  tons 3,173 

Railroad  iron,  tons 15,540 

Ties,  cars 1,027 

Stone  and  marble,  lbs 96,870,000 

Livestock,  head 41,650 

Pork,  bbls 3,136 

Lard,  tierces 1,318 

Cured  meats,  lbs 313,560 

Dressed  meats,  lbs 20,794,663 

Butter,  lbs 4,523,138 

Hides,  ]x*lts,  and  furs,  lbs 17,131,164 

Tallow,  lbs 83,050 

Wool,  lbs 5.443,202 

Railroad  material,  tons 26.820 

Sundries,  lbs l.'UJ.OlO.OOO 

Car  lots 201-, 407 

Shipment s  tor  l  he  y en r  1 SU 1 . 

I'^loiir,  ])b]s 7.r)()2,lS5 

MillstutT.tons 249. S33 

Wheal,  busliels 20.083.505 

Corn,             "      864,700 

Oats.              "      2,2SS,840 

liarlev,           **      553, 3S0 


Rye,  bushels 237,740 

Flaxseed,    " 487,410 

Luml)er,  feet 350,340,000 

Merchandise,  lbs 468,892,850 

Farm  and  other  machinery,  11)S 53,783,855 

Hides,  pelts,  and  furs,  ll)s 11,746,700 

Oil  cake,  lbs 13,474,470 

Hay,  tons 1,540 

Brick,  thousand 897,000 

Lime,  tons 3,825 

Cement,  bbls 33,732 

Household  goods.  l:)s 7,275,200 

Railroad  iron,  tons 11,730 

Ties,  cars 578 

Pig  iron,  tons 118 

Barrel  stock,  cars 140 

Live  stock,  head 36,400 

Coal,  tons 5,010 

W^ood,  cords 145 

Kggs., 10,112. 

Dressed  meats,  lbs 149,000    ' 

Butter,  lbs 1,964,221 

Tallow,  lbs 2,938,500 

Wool,  lbs 5,436,825 

vStoneand  marble,  lbs 15,300,000 

Railroad  material,  tons 1 1,780 

Sundries,  lbs 133,710,000 

Car  lots 189,821 

In  comparison  with  the  above  tables 
the  following  statement  of  the  commerce 
of  Minneapolis  for  the  year  1801  is  given 
by  J.  A.  Wheelock,  commissioner  of  sta- 
tistics, in  his  report  for  that  year: 
No.  of  steamboat  arrivals,     -        -        45 
''     '*  bbls.  of  flour  shipped,       -      7,136 
**     **  bushels  of  wheat,  -        -        10,400 
**     *'  barrels  of  pork,  -        -         100 

"     **  tons  of  goods  forwarded,    -        10 
"     **  tons  of  goods  received,    -  150 

The  commissioner  naively  adds  to  this 
statement:  "Tliis  docs  not  include  the 
business  done  witli  St.  Anthony  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  of  which  I  have 
l)een  unable  to  obtain  a  statement." 

No  doubt  a  considerable  ])art  of  the 
business  of  Minnca])olis  reached  the  river 
at  St.  Paul,  for  which  city  the  same  au- 
thority states,  the  ninnl)cr  of  stcand)()at 
arrivals  to  have  l)ccn  1)'57,  and  the  ton- 
nage for  ISGO,  witli  775 arrivals,  18,270 
tons. 
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The  lumber  shipments  of  that  period 
went  out  in  rafts,  and  are  reported  at 
18,000,000  feet  oflumber  and  15,000,000 
feet  of  logs. 

The  most  efficient  organizer  and  inde- 
fatigable promoter  of  the  railroad  system 
of  Minnesota  was  the  late  Edmund  Rice. 
Having  secured  the  passage  of  the  land 
grant  act  of  1857,  and  procured  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  lands  among  the  several 
companies  securing  charters,  he  became 
president  of  the  Minnesota  &  Pacific 
Compan\',  and  sacrificed  time  and  labor 
and  estate  in  ])romoting  its  construc- 
tion. The  financial  depression  which  fol- 
lowed the  ])anic  of  1857  was  unfavorable 
Tor  obtaining  capital  from  a])road  to 
embark  in  railroad  construction  in  an 
unsettled  countrv,  even  with  the  attrac- 
tion  of  the  rich  dower  of  lands.  The 
scheme  of  issuing  state  bonds  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  reads  was  au 
thorized  in  1858.  With  the  aid  of  these 
the  company  was  enabled  to  grade  its 
road  from  St.  Paul  to  Clear  Lake,  62 Vi* 
miles,  and  to  introduce  a  vsingle  locomo- 
tive into  the  state,  when,  through  inabil- 
itv  to  sell  the  bonds,  the  scheme  broke 
down,  and  after  ineffectual  attempts  to 
enlist  foreign  capital,  Mr.  Rice  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  control  of  the  enterprise 
into  which  he  had  put  so  much  enthu- 
siasm. A  contract  was  finallv  effected 
with  the  firm  of  Winters  &  Drake,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  under  which  the  first  ten 
miles  of  road  was  completed  to  St. 
Anthonv,  so  that  on  the  28th  dav  of 
June,  1862,  the  first  locomotive  reached 
the  ])rescnt  city  of  Minneapolis.  The 
terminus  was  on  the  prairie  east  of  the 
State  University,  and  remained  there  for 
a  long  time.  The  road  was  re-organized 
under  control  of  the  Messrs.  Litchfield, 
of  New  York,  and  with  reviving  confi- 
dence and  rapid  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  state,  both  the  main  and 
the  ])ranch   lines   were  completed.     Hut 


the  earnings  of  the  road  w^ere  insufficient 
to  meet  the  charges  upon  them,  and  the 
company  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver. 

With  an  influx  of  emigration,  the 
company  was  re-organized  in  1879  under 
the  skillful  and  energetic  management  of 
James  J.  Hill,  supported  by  the  late 
Norman  J.  Kittson,  its  lines  extended 
through  Dakota  to  Montana,  and 
through  Manitoba  to  Winnipeg,  and  its 
finances  placed  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

To  this  road  Minneapolis  owes  its 
first  access  to  the  northwest,  and  with 
its  completion  began  her  commercial 
supremacy.  The  management  spared  no 
expense  to  accommodate  the  business  of 
this  city,  spanning  the  Mississippi  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  with  a  stone  viaduct 
of  27  arches,  costing  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars;  transferring  its  northern 
branch  line  to  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  finalh-  erecting  the  commodious 
Union  Depot  to  facilitate  the  business  of 
its  own  and  allied  roads.  The  Manitoba 
system  now  operates  over  three  thous- 
and miles  of  railroad. 

The  discouragement  and  depression 
succeeding  the  breaking  down  of  the  five 
million  loan  scheme  resulting  in  the  for- 
feiture of  all  the  lines  of  the  land  grant 
roads  to  the  state,  induced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  project  to  abandon  the  former 
system  of  roads,  and  to  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  trunk  line  to  run  from  St.  Cloud, 
by  way  of  St.  Paul,  to  La  Crosse,  validi- 
tating  the  state  bonds  alread\^  issued  as 
an  inducement  to  their  owners  to  invest 
additional  capital  in  the  construction  of 
the  trunk  line. 

This  project  was  strongly  supported 
])y  contractors  and  capitalists,  who  held 
the  state  bonds,  and  received  much  favor 
in  the  Legislature  of  1862. 

The  representation  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Minneapolis  were  divided  upon  the 
question.    Senator  David  Heaton,  who 
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resided  in  St.  Anthony,  advocated  the 
project,  while  the  late  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  in 
the  house,  and  R.  J.  Ballbain  in  the  sen- 
ate, strenuously  opposed  it.  The  contest 
in  the  Legislature  was  a  warm  one,  but 
the  advocates  of  preserving  the  original 
scheme  of  roads  prevailed  b^^  a  narrow 
majority.  This  was  a  vital  crisis  for 
Minneapolis.  It  left  her  with  an  equal 
opportunity  to  secure  railroad  advant- 
ages with  her  rivals. 

In  carrying  out  the  policy  of  preserv- 
ing the  original  scheme  of  roads,  acts 
were  passed  in  1862  granting  the  fran- 
chises, lands  and  road  beds  alreadv 
partially  graded  pertaining  to  each  line 
of  road,  to  citizens  interested  in  each 
line  in  trust,  to  secure  the  construction 
of  such  line  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  framing  of  these  acts  required 
great  skill  and  care.  Many  of  the  legal 
questions  involved  were  novel  and  intri- 
cate. No  precedents  could  be  found  pre- 
senting the  same  conditions.  The  consti- 
tution forbids  the  creation  of  corpora- 
tions by  special  charter.  The  rights 
granted  by  the  orginal  charters,  and  the 
])roperties  acquired  had  been  forfeited  and 
reverted  to  the  state.  Was  it  possible  to 
regrant  the  forfeited  franchises  with  the 
rights,  privileges  and  powers  of  the  orig- 
inal charters?  These  questions  were  set- 
tled and  the  main  features  of  the  new  leg- 
islation devised  bv  the  late  F.  R.  E.  Cor- 
nell,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  Minneapolis,  and  John  M. 
Berry,  a  senator  from  Faribault,  both 
afterwards  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
who  bestowed  upon  the  subject  the  ut- 
most care,  and  brought  to  it  their  rich 
store  of  elementary  leu:al  princii)les.  The 
questions  thus  settled  by  these  eminent 
jurists  have  since  been  reviewed  in  the 
courts,  and  in  every  case  have  been  sus- 
tained in  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of 
the  state. 

The  Minnea])()lis  cS:  Cedar  Valle\  road 


was  thus  granted  to  citizens  living  along 
the  line,  among  whom  Messrs.  T.  A.  Har- 
rison, Franklin  Steele,  E.  B.  Ames  and 
R.  J.  Baldwin  represented  Minneapolis, 
who  organized  a  corporation  under  the 
the  name  of  Minneapolis  Faribault  and 
Cedar  Valley  Railroad  Compan\',  and 
commenced  negotiations  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  line.  They  had  thq  fran- 
chise of  the  road,  lands  pertaining  to  the 
line,  and  sevent3'  miles  of  road  graded  by 
the  original  company.  In  some  respects 
the  line  was  changed.  The  first  company 
had  located  it  to  the  top  of  the  bluft' 
south  of  Fort  Snelling,  whence  it  was  to 
cross  the  Minnesota  by  a  high  bridge 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  this 
was  declared  by  high  engineering  auth- 
ority^ the  only  wa\'  to  cross  the  Minne- 
sota gorge,  and  had  been  declared  im- 
practicable, and  was  thought  to  inter- 
pose an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
construction  of  a  rail  road  from  Minne- 
apolis in  that  direction. 

D.  C.  Shepherd,  a  civil  engineer  then 
residing  at  St.  Paul  was  employed  to 
survev  a  new  line,  and  he  succeeded  in 
finding  a  practicable  route  under  the 
Mississi^jpi  bluff,  and  a  crossing  of  the 
Minnesota  by  a  low  and  short  bridge, 
which  was  adopted  and  the  road  con- 
structed upon  the  new  line. 

After  long  and  anxious  negotiation  a 
company  of  capitalists  was  formed  who 
agreed  to  take  the  i)ro])erty  and  con- 
stuct  the  line  from  Mi!mea])()lis  to  the 
Iowa  line.  Sclah  Chamberlain  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Alexander  Mitchell  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Russel  Sage  of  Xew  York 
were  leading  members  of  the  company, 
all  largely  interested  in  the  Milwaukee 
and  La  Crosse  railroad,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin  was  one  of  the  largest  owners  of 
the  rei)udiated  State  Railroad  bonds. 
Notwithstanding  the  financial  strength, 
and  high  character  of  the  gentlemen, 
the    trustees    of    tlie    old     c()ni])any    re- 
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quired  of  thcni  a  deposit  of  $100,000  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  to  be  returned 
upon  the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Minneapolis  across  the  Minnesota  river. 
The  new  company  organizing  under  the 
name  of  Minnesota  Central  Railway 
Company,  completed  the  line  from  Min- 
neapolis to  Faribault  in  1865,  and  the 
following  year  to  the  Iowa  line.  This 
line  was  afterwards  extended  through 
Iowa  to  McGregor  opposite  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  became  the  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  railroad,  and  furnished  to 
Minnesota  her  first  rail  connection  with 
the  East.  To  aid  in  the  construction  of 
this  road,  and  especially  to  secure  the 
location  of  its  machine  shops,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  made  by  a  number  of  leading 
citizens, amounting  to  about  $9, 000, with 
which  the  five  blocks  adjacent  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthon\"  were  purchased, 
and  water  power  to  operate  the  shops 
was  denoted  by  the  Mill  company.  This 
property,  consisting  of  the  depot  and 
vard  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  railwav  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  has  reached  a 
value  probably  exceeding  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road was  in  its  origin  and  construction 
(listinctiveh*  a  Minneapolis  enterprise, 
with  the  excc])tion  of  the  late  Gov.  C.  C. 
\Vash])urn,  the  stockholders  were  resi- 
dents of  the  citv,  and  Gov.  Washburn 
was  so  largely  interested  in  milling,  and 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  city,  as 
to  be  claimed  as  a  resident.  The  first 
object  was,  as  has  been  already-  stated, 
to  affect  a  direct  connection  with  Lake 
Superior  by  the  construction  of  a  line 
fifteen  miles  in  length  to  White  Bear  lake, 
where  junction  was  made  with  the  St. 
Paul  &:  Lake  Superior  road.  The  next 
object  was  to  reach  the  wheat  growing 
districts  of  Southern  Minnesota  and 
Northern  Iowa,  and  thus  furnish  wheat 


for  the  large  milling  interest  which  was 
growing  up  at  Minneapolis,  as  well  as 
an  outlet  for  the  large  lumber  product. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  in  Minnesota  to 
build  a  line  of  railroad  without  a  land 
grant. 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
Compan\^  was  organized  under  that 
name  May  27th,  1870,  with  H.T.W^elles 
as  president;  R.  J.  Baldwin,  treasurer; 
\\\  D.  Washburn,  \nce-president ;  Isaac 
Atwater,  solicitor  and  secretary',  and  J. 
B.  Clough,  engineer.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors were:  H.  T.  Welles,  W.  D.  Wash- 
bum,  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  Isaac  Atwater,  W. 
W.  Eastman,  Levi  Bulter,  R.  J.  Menden- 
hall,  J.  K.  vSidle,  R.  J.  Baldwin,  R.  P. 
Russell,  W.  P.  Ankeny,  W.  W.  McNair, 
John  Martin,  W.  P.  West  fall  and  Paris 
Gibson.  The  executive  committee  con- 
sisted of  H.  T.  Welles,  W.  D.  Washburn, 
J.  S.  Pillsbury,  L.  Butler  and  W.  W.  Mc- 
Nair. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Wells  retired  from 
the  presidency  and  W.  D.  Washburn  was 
elected  in  his  place,  and  brought  to  the 
prosecution  and  successful  completion  of 
the  enterprise  his  well  known  energy- and 
enthusiasm. 

The  road  having  been  completed  and 
the  local  objects  sought  accomplished, 
the  stock  was  purchased  by  persons  in- 
terested in  the  Rock  Island  railroad,  and 
became  a  part  of  that  extensive  s\'stem. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1873,  Governor 
Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine,  addressed 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Minneapolis  on 
the  desirability  and  practicability  of  a 
rail  connection  from  Minneapolis  directly 
east  by  way  of  Sault  St.  Marie  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  He  set  forth  the  fact 
that  in  the  growth  of  the  Northwest  a 
vast  region  would  become  commercially 
tributar>^  to  Minneapolis,  similar  but  of 
greater  magnitude  to  that  w^hich  had 
built  up  Chicago,  and  that  with  a  direct 
eastern  connection  Minneapolis  would 
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enjoy  advantages  equal  to  those  which 
Chicago  had  possessed,  and  that  a  me- 
tropolis would  grow  up  here  equal  to 
the  then  Chicago.  What  was  then 
prophecy  has  become  realization.  The 
Twin  Cities,  composing  one  commercial 
metropolis,  contain  to-day  a  much  larger 
population  than  did  the  Chicago  of  1 873. 

No  definite  plan  to  carry  out  the  idea 
outlined  by  Gov.  Washburn  was  formed 
until  1883,  when  his  brother,  W.  D. 
Washburn,  a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  in 
connection  with  other  enterprising  citi- 
zens, organized  the  Minneapolis,  Sault  St. 
Marie  &  Atlantic  Railroad  Company. 
Mr.  Washburn  was  president  of  the  com- 
pany; C. A. Pillsbur}', vice-president;  M. 
P.  Hawkins,  secretary' ;  J.  K.  Sidle,  treas- 
ure; W.  W.  Rich,  engineer.  The  board 
of  directors  consisted  of  W.  I).  Wash- 
bum,  H.  T.  Welles,  John  Martin,  Thos. 
Lowrv,  Geo.  R.  Newell,  Anthonv  Kellv, 
C.  M.  Loring,  Clinton  Morrison,  J.  K. 
Sidle,  W.  W.  Eastman,  W.  D.  Hale,  C.  A. 
Pillsbury  and  Charles  J.  Martin. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  Mr.  Wash- 
bum  having  been  elected  to  the  senate  of 
the  U.  S.,  Thomas  Lowry  was  chosen 
president.  The  first  section  of  the  road, 
from  Turtle  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  to  Bruce, 
was  completed  in  1885,.  The  road  was 
extended  to  Rhinelander  in  1886,  and 
completed  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  and 
from  Minneapolis  to  Turtle  Lake  during 
the  last  days  of  1887,  a  magnificent  line 
of  road  496  miles  in  length.  Meanwhile 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  been 
extended  from  Sudburv  I  unction  to  the 
Sault,  and  a  niagnificient  international 
bridge  thrown  across  the  St.  Mary's  river, 
thus  forming  an  unbroken  railroad  line 
from  Minneai)()lis  to  Montreal,  Portland 
and  Hoston. 

While  this  line  was  in  construction, 
the  same  management,  mider  the  style 
of  Miinieai)olis  ^  Pacific,  had  construct- 
ed a  railnjad  line  from  Minneai)olis  west- 


ward to  Boynton,  D.  T.,  a  distance  of 
286  miles,  and  had  under  construction 
another  line  from  Aberdeen  to  Bismarck, 
D.  T.  These  several  roads  were  consoli- 
dated in  June  1888,  and  under  the  name 
of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste 
Marie  Railway  Company  now  own  and 
operate  (except  an  imfinished  portion  at 
the  west  end)  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Bismarck,  by  way  of  Minneapolis  to  the 
Sault,  some  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  miles  in  length.  Recentlv  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  extending  this 
line  to  a  connection  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  at  Regina,  which  will 
give  to  Minneapolis  another  trans-con- 
tinental line,  besides  connecting  her  with 
the  vast  northern  system  of  the  Cana- 
dian northwest.  This  was  the  crown- 
ing work  in  the  railroad  development  of 
of  Minneapolis,  assuring  her  commercial 
supremacy  and  independence. 

Street  RAiLWAv(by  Frank  J.  Mead). 
The  history  of  a  communit\'  largely  con- 
sists of  the  history  of  its  various  indus- 
tries, while  enterprises  of  every  character, 
when  traced  to  their  original  source,  are 
found  to  be  merely'  the  history  of  the 
efforts  of  one  or  more  individuals.  An\' 
man  can  plan  a  great  enterprise,  but  he 
who  can  so  plan  an  undertaking  that  it 
mav  be  successfullv  carried  out  in  all  its 
essential  details  becomes  the  successful 
man  of  business. 

Minneapolis  has  been  especially- 
blessed  since  the  date  of  its  first  settle- 
ment, in  numbering  among  its  citizens 
men  peculiarly  gifted  in  organizing  and 
l)ringing  to  fruition  large  enteri)rises. 
Away  back,  anterior  to  the  war.  Judge 
I^radley  I^  Meeker,  one  of  the  ])ioneers 
of  this  city,  secured  a  charter  for  a  rail- 
road connecting  Minneapolis  with  St. 
Paul  by  the  shortest  possible  route,  and 
gave  to  his  dream  of  future  enterprise 
the  soundiiiL!:  title  of  '*  The  Air  Line  and 
Hour    Line    Kaihvav."     This    was    too 
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chimerical.  Early  citizens  fully  believed 
that  in  the  evolution  of  the  great  west 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  would  some 
time  be  connected  by  a  railway.  But  the 
idea  that  trains  would  be  run  thereon 
regularly  every  sixty  minutes  was  too 
entirely  preposterous  to  be  for  a  moment 
entertained  by  any  practical  business 
man  who  coveted  the  reputation  of  being 
guided  in  affairs  of  life  by  common  sense. 

And  3'et  this  thought  of  Judge  Meeker's 
was  the  first  expression  of  an  idea  which 
has  been  followed  out  and  gradually 
developed,  until  to-da3^  the  people  of 
these  two  cities  grow  impatient  at  loss 
of  time  while  they  wait  five  or  eight 
minutes  for  the  departure  of  the  electric 
cars  which  carrv  them  from  the  heart  of 
one  cit3'  to  the  center  of  the  other  in 
fort3'-five  minutes. 

It  is  onh,  therefore,  giving  the  just 
guerdon  of  honor  to  Judge  Meeker  to 
say,  that  he  was  the  original  discoverer 
of  the  idea  of  the  electric  system  of  rail- 
wa\'  which  now  binds  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  together  as  closely  as  though 
thev  were  but  one  tmdivided  munici- 
pality. 

The  first  actual  move  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  street  railwav  in  Min- 
neapolis,  however,  was  made  in  1873. 
In  June  of  that  \'ear,  Dorilus  Morrison, 
W.  S.  King,  R."^J.  Mendenhall,  W.  I). 
Washburn,  R.  B.  Langdon,  J.C.Oswald, 
W.  W.  McNair,  \Y.  P.  Westfall,  Paris 
Gibson  and  W.  W.  Eastman  associated 
themselves  together  and  incorporated 
the  Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany'. A  steam  nioterwas  purchased  at 
Ilion,  New  York,  and  a  track  laid  on 
Second  street,  from  Hennepin  avenue 
down  ncarh'to  Cedar,  but  the  enterprise 
finally  collapsed,  and  the  track  was  re- 
moved without  ever  having  served  the 
purpose  it  was  intended  for. 

After  the  abandonment  of  this  project 
all   of  the  original  incoporators,  except 


Col.  W.  S.  King,  deserted  the  street  rail- 
way enterprise,  and  it  was  not  until 
1875  that  anv  active  endeavor  was 
made  to  revive  the  project.  During  the 
summer  of  this  year.  Col.  King  made 
himself  useful  by  striving  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  growing  necessity  of 
a  complete  street  railway  system.  He 
secured  the  co-operation  of  Philo  Osgood, 
a  gentleman  of  large  capital,  James 
Tuckemian,  Amos  H.  Prescott  and  Mr. 
Dickerman,  all  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.  These 
gentlemen  partook  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
Col.  King,  and  came  to  believe  that  the 
enterj)rise  was  one  of  actual  merit  and 
could  be  made  profitable  from  the  start. 

The  conservative  capitalists  of  the 
infant  metropolis  looked  askance  at  the 
new  scheme.  Nearl3^  all  of  them  had 
been  residents  of  the  city  since  its  infancy 
and  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  a  street  rail- 
way system  would  pay  a  respectable 
annual  dividend  upon  the  large  sum  nec- 
essary to  construct  and  equip  it. 

At  this  point  the  new  blood  which 
was  beginning  to  circulate  in  the  veins  of 
the  infant  metropolis  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  Thomas  Lowry,  a  young 
lawyer  from  Illinois,  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Minneapolis  a  few  years 
prior  to  this  event,  and  had  become 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  transac- 
tions. It  came  into  his  mind  that  inde- 
pendent of  the  absolute  demand  of  a 
street  railway  per  se.such  an  institution 
would  have  a  tendency  to  enhance  the 
value  of  suburban  realtv,  and  would 
make  it  possible  for  laboring  men  who 
were,  because  of  limited  means,  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  securing  homes  with- 
in the  business  limits  of  the  city,  to  pur- 
chase lots  in  the  suburbs,  and  thus  add 
immeasurably  to  the  possible  growth  of 
the  citv. 

In  June,  1875,  therefore,  the  gentle- 
men above  named,  in  connection  with 
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Mr.  Lo\vr\',  reorganized  the  companA', 
with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $250,000, 
elected  new  directors  and  let  the  contract 
to  build  the  first  line.  The  initial  point 
of  this  line  was  on  Washington  avenue 
at  Fourth  avenue  north,  near  the  pas- 
senger station  as  then  located,  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  railroad. 
This  line  continued  down  Washington 
avenue  to  Hennepin,  thence  down  Hen- 
nepin to  and  across  the  old  suspension 
bridge  to  Central  avenue  E.  D.;thenceon 
Central  to  Fourth  street,  and  down 
Fourth  to  the  University,  or  rather,  to 
Thirteenth  avenue  southeast. 

Thus  the  new  enterprise  was  born, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  September, 
1875,  the  first  car,  a  modest  one,  propel- 
led by  one-horse  power,  was  run  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  line.  The  same  A^ear  an- 
other line  was  constructed  down  Wash- 
ington avenue  to  Nineteenth  avenue 
south.  In  1876  the  Washington  avenue 
line  was  extended  along  Nineteenth  ave- 
nue south  to  Riversideavenue,  and  down 
Riverside  several  blocks.  A  line  was  also 
built  out  Hennepin  avenue  to  Twelfth 
street,  and  down  Twelfth  to  Portland 
avenue.  At  this  time  Col.  W.  S.  King 
was  the  leading  and  directing  spirit  of 
the  new  enterprise.  He  pushed  the  work 
with  his  well  known  vigor  and  enthusi- 
asm. His  chief  assistant  being  James 
Tuckerman,  who  had  been  constituted 
manager.  Thomas  Lowr^^  had  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  corporation, 
and  while  the  first  lines  were  ])eing  con- 
structed devoted  his  time  and  energ}-  to 
establishing  confidence  in  the  new  enter- 
prise. Most  of  the  business  men  of  the 
city  still  regarded  the  actual  cash  value 
of  shares  as  extremeh'  small,  and  their 
future  enhancement  as  at  least  ])roblem- 
atical.  Col.  King  held  the  controlling 
stock  for  the  first  two  vcars,  ])ut  as  the 
revenues  continued  to  increase  Mr.Lowry 
become  more  and  more  convinced,  that 


the  franchise  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  country,  and 
about  1877  secured  the  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  company. 

But  the  struggle  for  existence  began 
in  earnest  after  Mr.  Lowrvhad  obtained 
control.  Most  of  the  residents  of  the 
city,  who  possessed  wealth  resolu tely  re- 
fused to  believe  that  the  venture  would 
prove  profitable  in  the  end,  and  so  held 
aloof,  compelling  Mr.  Ix)wr\'  to  search 
for  the  necessary  capital  in  the  Eastern 
money  markets.  Yearbv  vearextensions 
were  made  and  new  lines  built,  and  it 
was  the  constant  personal  struggle  that 
Mr.  Lowr\'  was  compelled  to  make  to 
secure  necessary  funds  which  ^gave  him 
his  wide  familiarity  with  the  financial 
magnates  of  the  Eastern  cities  and  of 
Europe,  a  familiarity  he  has  since  utilized 
to  bring  millions  of  capital  to  Minneap- 
olis for  investment  in  various  enterprises. 

One  peculiarit3'  has  always  been  not- 
able in  the  histor\'  of  the  Minneapolis 
Street  Railway  Company,  notwithstand- 
ing the  marvelous  growth  ofthecity,the 
street  cars,  even  in  the  primitive  days  of 
the  faithful  old  horse  and  the  uncertain 
mule,  have  always  kept  in  advance  of 
actual  development,  and  there  has  been 
no  real  cause  for  complaint  because  of  a 
lack  of  eflftcient  service.  It  has  been  the 
effort  of  the  compan3^  to  keep  the  lines  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  limits  of  popula- 
tion, and  thus  furnish  the  public  a  cer- 
tain means  of  intercommunication. 

This  company  has  been  the  leading 
factor  in  building  u])  and  developing  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  city.  It  has 
made  it  ])ossible  for  the  laboring  man  to 
])urchase  a  home  in  the  suburbs  and  yet 
be  promptly  at  his  work  in  the  center  of 
the  city  at  any  given  hour.  It  has  aided 
the  growth  of  the  city  in  innumerable 
ways.  No  more  enterprising  company 
has  l)lessed  any  city  in  the  land  than  the 
Minneapolis  Street   Railway  Company. 
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Coninienciiig  with  the  crudest  of  crude 
phints  it  has  never  failed  to  adopt  im- 
provements as  rapidly  as  they  were 
brought  to  its  notice,  until  it  stands  to- 
day a  perfectly  equipped  system  of  su- 
burban and  interurban  transportation 
unexcelled  by  any  company  in  the  world. 

All  this  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  great  labor  and  much  pains. 
Obstacles,  apparently  insurmountable, 
have  been  overcome,  and  the  company 
has  '*  ke])t  up  with  the  procession,"  not- 
withstanding the  city  has  grown  with 
greater  rapidity  than  any  community 
hitherto  known  in  the  historv  of  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  municipalities  outside 
of  the  mining  districts  of  the  country. 

Two  years  ago,  in  1889,  when  elec- 
tricity was  developing  as  a  motive 
power  for  street  railways,  the  compan^'^ 
caused  to  be  put  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Fourth  avenue  line  as  an  experiment. 
The  result  proved  a  perfect  success,  and 
the  company  then  undertook  the  marve- 
lous transformation  of  its  entire  svstem 
from  horse  to  electric  j)ow'er.  Few  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  who 
glide  safely  and  rapidly  through  the  city 
on  the  cars,  comprehend  what  it  cost 
in  dollars  and  cents,  not  to  speak  of 
faith  and  energy,  to  make  this  change. 
The  original  system  was  narrow  gauge. 
The  cars  were  eight  feet  long  and  of  the 
*'bob  tair'  varietv.  (iraduallv  these 
were  replaced  by  those  ot  10,  12,  and 
1(3  feet  in  length,  until  the}'  weie  all 
relegated  to  the  rear  b}-  the  change  from 
horse  to  electric  power.  This  change 
was  like  a  fairv  transformation  scene. 
In  15  months  the  narrow  gauge  track  of 
the  entire  svstem  of  115  miles  was  torn 
up  and  relaid  broad  gauge,  and  that, 
too,  without  serious  interference  with 
the  daily  travel.  The  old  track  had  been 
laid  with  iron,  weighing  from  21  to  38 
pcmnds  to  the  yard.  The  new  was  laid 
with  iron  weighing  00  to  78  pounds  to 


the  yard.  All  the  cars  worth  changing 
were  transformed  from  horse  to  electric 
cars,  and  all  the  labor  performed  at  the 
minimum  of  discomfort  and  inconven- 
ience to  the  business  of  the  citv.  The 
equipment  of  the  road  w^as  doubled  and 
a  new  power  house  was  built, which  now 
shelters  two,  among  the  largest  and 
most  complete  engines  in  the  world, 
furnishing  4,000  horse  powxr  at  this 
time,  soon  to  be  increased  to  5,500  horse 
power.  Twelve  hundred  laborers  were 
employed  on  this  work,  and  it  was  only 
accomplished  in  the  brief  time  allowed, 
by  working  both  day  and  night  crews  a 
portion  of  the  time.  In  only  three  places 
in  the  world  are  the  engines  used  in  driv- 
ing the  dynamos  equal  for  power,  and 
the  immense  belts  used  in  the  power 
house  (made  in  this  city)  are  the  largest 
in  use  in  the  world,  being  73  inches  in 
width.  The  fly  wheels  are  28  feet  in 
diameter. 

In  1879  Col.  William  McCrory  secured 
a  franchise  from  the  Minneapolis  Street 
Railway  Company  for  the  construction 
of  a  steam  motor  line  on  First  avenue 
to  Twelfth  street,  thence  to  Nicollet,  out 
Nicollet  to  Thirty-first  street,  and  thence 
to  Lakes  Harriet  and  Calhoun.  In  1885 
Col.  McCrorv  sold  this  line  to  C.  A.  Pills- 
bury,  James  J.  Hill  and  S.  S.  Small,  who 
continued  to  operate  it.  From  the  in- 
ception of  this  enterprise,  however,  there 
w-as  continuous  and  bitter  opposition  on 
the  part  of  many  residents  along  the  line, 
to  steam  being  used  as  a  motive  power 
for  street  transit.  In  1888  the  Minne- 
apolis Street  Railwa}'  Company  pur- 
chased the  stock  of  this  road,  and  when 
electricity  was  adopted,  as  a  finality  in 
the  w^a\'  ot  power,  the  line  was  also 
transformed,  and  is  now  one  of  the  main 
electrical  arteries  of  the  citv. 

In  1889  there  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  outside  capitalists,  to  secure  an 
opposition  franchise  for  further  street  car 
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development  in  the  city,  and  singular  to 
say,  Messrs.  Anderson  &  Douglas,  agents 
of  these  foreign  capitalists,  were  backed 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis. 

Fortunately  the  City  Council  did  not 
see  fit  to  involve  the  city  in  an  intermin- 
able law  suit  by  granting  a  competing 
franchise,  and  at  the  same  time  handicap 
both  companies,  thus  preventing  the 
rapid  completion  and  perfecting  of  the 
system.  The  right  to  use  electricity  as  a 
motive  power  was  granted  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  Minneapolis  Street  Railway 
Company,  and  as  a  result  Minneapolis 
has  to-day  the  most  perfect  and  complete 
spstem  of  suburban  transit  of  any  city  in 
the  world. 

After  the  franchise  question  was  fin- 
ally settled,  the  problem  was  presented 
to  the  company:  **What  system  shall  be 
adopted?'*  It  was  perfectly  apparent  to 
all  that  horses  and  mules  as  motive 
power  for  cars  were  doomed .  Up  to  this 
time  electricity  as  a  motive  power  was 
still  considered  in  the  experimental  stage. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  at  once 
put  in  two  cable  lines,  and  the  company, 
with  customary  energy,  proceeded  to 
build  two  immense  powerhouses,  and  to 
get  together  material  for  putting  in  a 
cable  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in 
1890.  Meantime  the  Thompson-Hous- 
ton Electric  Company  had  submitted  a 
proposition  to  the  company  to  build  and 
equip  one  complete  line  of  P21ectric  rail- 
way at  its  own  expense,  the  Street  Car 
Company  to  take  it  off  its  hands  at  a 
certain  fixed  price  after  it  had  been  dem- 
onstrated that  it  was  an  assured  success. 
Early  in  1890  this  line  was  completed, 
and  notwithstanding  some  slight  draw- 
backs, it  was  pronounced  by  both  ex- 
perts and  the  general  public  as  the  ideal 
system  of  urban  transportation.  Then 
the  cable  jirojects  were  dropped  and  the 
company   proceeded   with   all   the  force 


that  monev  could  furnish  to  transform 
every  line  in  the  city  from  horse  to  elec- 
trical power.  The  result  is  now  ( 1891 ) 
before  the  Minneapolis  public  in  a  com- 
plete electrical  s\'stem  of  urban,  sub- 
urban and  inter-urban  cars,  which  trans- 
port passengers  from  the  furthermost 
limits  of  Minneapolis  to  the  outermost 
limits  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  pittance  often 
cents.  Every  section  of  the  citv  is  cov- 
ered  by  railroads,  making  it  necessary 
for  passengers  in  any  section  of  the  city 
to  walk  only  two  or  three  blocks  before 
finding  cars  to  transport  them  to  the 
business  heart  of  the  city,  or  to  the 
remotest  districts  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  history  the 
Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Company 
has  striven  to  be  a  conscientious  and 
painstaking  servant  of  the  public.  Its 
officers  and  managers  have  never  meddled 
with  politics,  or  tried  to  direct  %events 
further  than  its  own  rights  and  legiti- 
mate interests  were  concerned.  It  has 
only  endeavored  to  give  the  people  of 
the  city  the  very  best  service  attainable 
with  money,  and  a  comparision  with 
the  history  of  other  enterprises  of  like 
character  will  justify  its  claim  that  no 
street  railway  corporation  in  the  world 
has  succeeded  more  perfectly  in  accomp- 
lishing its  objects  than  this  company. 

Mr.  Thomas  Low^ry,  the  president  of 
the  corporation,  lias  from  the  beginning 
managed  and  controlled  the  finances  of 
the  company,  and  C.  (t.  Goodrich,  the 
vicc-i)resident  and  general  manager,  has 
superintended  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment and  active  operation  of  the  lines. 

At  this  writing  the  Minneapolis  street 
railway  system  consists  of  115  miles  of 
track,  and  is  l)eing  rapidly  extended  in 
every  direction  in  advance  of  the  i)opula- 
tion.  It  is  furnished  with  IGO  motors, 
(using  l)oth  thcTlionipson-Houston  and 
the  Sprague  machines)  and  4-8()  cars  in- 
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eluding  motors.  It  has  one  powerhouse 
in  the  city  furnishing  electrical  power  to 
the  amount  of  4,000,  and  soon  to  be  in- 
creased to  5,500  horse  power.  It  em- 
plo3'es  1,000  men  regularW,  and  its 
monthly  pa\^  roll  amounts  to  $40,000. 
Its  receipts  annually  have  increased  at 
the  generous  rate  of  30  per  cent,  since 
the  first  \'ear  of  its  existence,  but  the 
mone^'  expended  in  its  creation  has  far 
outrun  its  receipts,  and  will  take  many 
years  of  lucrative  business  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  immense 
sums  which  have  been  expended  in  bring- 
ing it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 
Meantime  our  citizens  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  most  complete  and  best 
managed  street  railway'  s\'stem  in  the 
world. 


Thomas  LowR v.  Among  the  men  who 
have  settled  in  Minneapolis  since  the 
Civil  war,  few  are  more  prominent  at 
home  or  more  widelv  known  abroad 
than  Thomas  Lowry .  In  his  large  public 
spirit  and  generous  helpfulness,  not  less 
than  in  the  ample  wealth  which  his  enter- 
prise and  sagacity  have  accumulated,  he 
stands  among  the  foremost  public  men  of 
his  citv.  He  was  born  on  the  27th  dav 
of  February,  1843,  in  Logan  county,  Illi- 
nois, and  is  now  in  the  very  prime  oflife, 
in  perfect  health,  and  in  the  enjoyment  to 
the  fullest  of  everv  one  of  his  bodilv 
and  mental  faculties. 

His  father  was  Samuel  R.  Lowr3',  born 
in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1808.  His 
mother  was  Rachel  Bullock,  a  native  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  died  in  earh'  wo- 
manhood, leaving  a  family  of  small  child- 
ren. The  father  was  a  farmer,  who  had 
located  in  central  Illinois  in  1834,  when 
it  was  a  comparative  wilderness,  and 
young  ''Tom"  grew  to  manhood  sur- 
rounded by  like  influences  and  atmos- 
phere as  Abraham  Lincoln.     Six  children 


were  bom  to  Samuel  Lowry  and  his 
wife,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
onh'  sister  of  Mr.  Lowry  died  in  this  city 
a  few  years  since.  His  brother,  William 
Ross  Lowrv,  enlisted  in  the  war  in  the 
Second  Illinois  Cavalry  in  1861,  serving 
until  the  close  of  the  struggle,  and  died 
of  consumption  on  the  ever  memorable 
dav  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Lowry  is  therefore  the  last 
surviving  member  of  his  father's  family. 

Thomas  Lowrv  received  a  common 
school  education  in  his  native  countv, 
passing  the  early  3'ears  of  his  life  after 
the  manner  customarv  with  farmer's 
lads.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered Lombard  University  at  Galesburg, 
Ills  ,  where  he  completed  his  education. 
After  leaving  school  he  took  a  trip  to  the 
west,  spending  a  year  or  more  on  the 
Missouri  river.  Returning  to  Illinois  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  C.  Bagly 
in  Rushville,  remaining  there  until  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867. 

*'  I  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Minne- 
apolis,'' said  Mr.  Lowry  to  the  writer, 
'*and  was  completeh^  infatuated  with 
the  desire  to  come  here  and  make  mv 
home.  As  soon  as  mv  studies  were  com- 
pleted,  and  I  had  been  admitted  to  the 
])ar,  I  started  at  once  for  Minnesota, 
and  have  never  regretted  it." 

He  arrived  in  this  city  in  July,  1867, 
and  at  once  opened  a  law  oflfice  in  the 
Harrison  Block  for  the  practice  of  his 
j)rofession.  The  first  few  months  was  a 
repetition  of  the  experience  of  all  young 
attorneys — hard  times  and  few  clients. 
But  soon  the  admirable  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  3^oung  attorney  began  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  business  came 
rapidh'  to  him.  Within  two  years  he 
had  built  up  a  good  business  and  was 
doing  well  financiall3\  In  1869  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Judge  A.  H. 
Young,  a  business  connection  which 
lasted  until  his  partner  was  appointed 
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on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Hennepin  County. 

On  the  14th  day  of  December,  1870, 
Mr.  Lo  wry  was  married  to  Miss  Beatrice 
M.  Goodrich,  daughter  of  Dr.  C.  G. 
Goodrich,  at  that  time  a  leading  ph3^si- 
cian  of  the  city.  Of  this  marriage  there 
has  been  bom  three  children,  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

No  more  sturdy  or  energetic  represen- 
tative of  the  class  of  self-made  men  can 
l)e  found  than  Thomas  Lowry.  Origin- 
ally a  farmer's  boy,  he  grew  to  manhood 
on  the  prairies  of  the  great  West.  Seek- 
ing the  new  and  growing  village  of  Min- 
neapolis after  the  close  of  the  war,  his 
keen  intelligence  early  perceived  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  rapid  growth 
centered  here.  In  this  municipal  devel- 
opment he  early  became  a  prime  factor. 
Poor  in  purse  when  he  arrived  in  Minne- 
apolis, he  was  rich  in  health  and  the 
abounding  energy  of  3'outh. 

The  second  period  of  prosperity  and 
activity  in  the  real  estate  business  had 
just  dawned  in  the  infant  metropolis, 
and  Mr.  Lowry  soon  had  his  hands  full 
of  business  in  supplying  the  speculative 
demand.  Gradually  his  owu  realty  be- 
gan to  increase.  Almost  imperceptibly 
he  was  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of 
law  and  forced  into  another  field  of  more 
active  usefulness.  As  the  village  ex- 
tended its  limits  and  began  to  take  on 
the  character  of  a  city,  the  courage  and 
faith  of  this  young  operator  strength- 
ened, and  the  possihilities  of  nictro])()li- 
tan  greatness  grew  upon  his  imagina- 
tion. He  bought  lots  and  acres  in  every 
direction,  and  as  his  ])urchascs  increased 
values  nuiltiplied  enormously.  At  first 
lie  was  not  liandling  large  sums  of 
money.  In  those  days  of  the  city's  early 
irrowth  a  fewluindred  dollars  snfiieed  to 
obtain  ])ossession  of  large  (juantities  of 
real  estate.  Gradually,  however,  as  his 
circle  of  accpiaintance  widened,  lie  began 


to  do  a  large  traffic  with  Eastern  invest- 
ors. His  dealings  were  in  all  classes  of 
realty — business  lots,  residence  lots, 
suburban  acres,  over  which  the  impetus 
of  growth  must  soon  carry  the  metropo- 
lis— these  were  the  possessions  sought 
for  and  obtained  by  this  daring  3'oung 
adventurer.  It  is  verv  easv  to  make  a 
fortune  in  real  estate  so  long  as  there  is 
an  active  demand  in  the  market,  and  the 
tendency  of  prices  is  constantly  upward. 
But  when  all  demand  ceases,  when  pur- 
chasers who  were  eagerh'  buying  and 
paying  enormous  prices  last  week,  sud- 
denlv  become  sellers,  and  the  market 
breaks  under  the  importimate  and  ])er- 
sistent  ofters  of  their  holdings  at  reduced 
prices,  then  comes  the  trial  period  for 
the  men  whose  sublime  faith  in  the  city's 
future  has  prompted  them  to  burden 
themselves  with  unproductive  realty. 
This  was  ])recisel3'  what  happened  in 
Minneapolis  in  1873.  The  lailure  of  Ja^- 
Cook  and  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  precipitated  a 
financial  and  commercial  ])anic  over  the 
country.  It  operated  very  disastrously 
in  Minneapolis,  which  had  been  the  sup- 
pl\^  base  for  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  tem- 
])orarily blighted  like  a  late-sown  field  of 
wheat  by  an  August  frost.  Real  estate 
went  begging.  Property  within  the 
business  center  did  not  decrease  in  value, 
but  there  was  no  demand  for  it  for  im- 
])roveinent,  and  outside  or  residence 
])roperty  become  a  drug  in  the  market. 
Mr.  Lowry  was  peculiarly  constituted 
by  nature,  as  well  as  education,  to 
weather  the  storm  in  sncli  a  disasterous 
period.  Possessed  of  infinilive  ])atienee 
and  good  nature,  perfect  Ixxlily  lierdtli 
and  ])ower  of  ])liysica]  endurance  that 
were  absolutely  tireless,  he  met  every 
reverse  with  tliecourage  of  a  ])liiloso])lier 
and  with  the  faith  of  the  Martyrs  of  old. 
The  depression  continued  una])ate(l  dur- 
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ing  the  years  1874-5-6  and  7.  But  dur- 
ing this  period  othercitizens  had  brought 
into  life  another  enterprise — small  in  its 
beginning,  and  not  at  all  promising  in 
the  infantile  stage  of  its  existence.  This 
was  the  street  railvva}'.  Possessing  a 
large  amount  of  suburban  realty,  Mr. 
Lowry's  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
horse  railroad  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  outlying  district  within  easy  distance 
of  the  business  portion  of  the  cit3'.  He 
was  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
new  company — and  here  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  immense  fortune.  What 
he  had  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  mere  in- 
strument to  develop  and  increase  the 
value  of  his  realty  possessions,  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  enterprise  to  which 
he  was  destined  to  give  the  entire  energies 
of  his  life.  In  1879  commenced  that  per- 
iod of  phenominal  business  activity  and 
the  unexampled  growth  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  which  electrified  the  coun- 
try, and  has  never  been  duplicated  in  the 
history  of  city  building  on  this  conti- 
nent. Mr.  Lowrv  continued  his  real 
est«Tte  transactions,  but  these  had  now 
come  to  l)e  of  secondary  importance  to 
his  street  railwav  interests.  In  extend- 
ing,  improving  and  rebuilding  these  lines 
he  was  brought  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  great  financial  institutions  of 
the  country.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  financial  magnates  of  the  East- 
ern and  Euro])ean  mone\'  centers,  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
agents  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
world  the  importance  of  Minneapolis  as 
a  trade  and  mauufacturing  center,  and 
the  manifest  destiny  of  its  future  great- 
ness. Probably  no  man  in  the  entire 
West  has  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
the  ereatmonev centers  than  Mr.  Lowrv. 
lie  has  l)een  a  borrower  to  the  extent  of 
millions  in  developing  his  widely  extended 
interests,  and  has  been  one  of  the  chief 


agents  in  bringing  foreign  capital  to  the 
northwest  for  investment. 

Mr.  Lovvry  is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
proachable of  men.  Springing  directly 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  no  man  of 
wealth  in  the  entire  nation  has  oftener 
shown  his  sympathy  with  the  laboring 
classes  than  he.  In  the  employ  of  the 
various  corporations  with  which  he  is 
connected,  there  is  an  army  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  workmen.  •  To  everv  one  of 
these — and  to  all  men  in  fact,  he  is  acces- 
sible at  all  times;  and  every  complaint 
of  injustice  or  hardship  meets  with  a 
prompt  examination  into  the  facts  and 
a  radical  remedy  where  remedy  is  called 
for. 

The  rectitude  of  his  life ;  his  tireless 
energy  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  city  of  his  home;  his  genial, 
kindly  and  generous  personal  attributes, 
need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon.  He  is 
still  with  us,  in  the  pride  of  a  vigorous 
manhood,  activeW  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness and  social  duties  that  make  up  the 
sum  of  life  for  men  like  him.  Those  who 
have  known  him  longest  and  most  in- 
timatelv,  are  the  ones  who  are  readiest 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  splendid  quali- 
ties of  his  heart  and  head ;  and  these, 
too,  compose  the  army  of  his  fellows 
who  sincerely  wish  that  he  ma}'  long  be 
spared  to  encourage  and  build  up  enter- 
prises that  will  redound  to  the  rapid  and 
and  substantial  development  of  the  great 
northwest. 

Mr.  Lowr}'  at  this  time  is  president  of 
the  entire  system  of  electric  and  street 
rail  wavs  of  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis.  He  is  also  president  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Sault  St.  Marie 
Railwav,  and  the  efficient  financial  man- 
ager  of  both  systems.  But  this  does  not 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  multitudious 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  active 
business  life.    Where  the  interests  of  the 
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city  or  state  are  at  stake,  he  seems  to  be 
omnipresent.  No  new  industry  seeks  to 
find  an  abiding  place  in  Minneapolis 
that  does  not  first  strive  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lowr>% 
and  no  legitimate  enterprise  ever  goes 
begging  for  encouragement  from  him. 
He  is  the  typical  representative  of  the 
cit3'  of  his  home  in  every  good  sense. 

Since  the  foregoing  sketch  was  writ- 
ten Mr.  Lowry  has  been  the  recipient  of 
a  tribute  of  which  any  man  may  justly  be 
proud.  It  was  a  reception  and  banquet 
by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
furnishing  the  unequaled  systems  of  elec- 
tric rapid  transit  in  the  twin  cities,  and 
connecting  the  two.  It  was  held  at  the 
West  Hotel  in  Minneapolis.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Minnesota  presided 
and  several  hundred  of  the  most  promin- 
ent representatives  of  the  business  and 
enterprises  of  the  cities  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  elegant  hotel  was  profusely 
decorated  with  the  choicest  floral  pro- 
ductions, and  the  tables  were  spread 
with  the  rarest  viands  which  the  skill  of 
the  caterers  could  produce.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Archbishop  Ireland  of 
the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  Mayors  of  the 
two  cities,  and  by  many  of  the  leading 
representative  men  of  the  cities.  The 
burden  of  all  was  the  perfection  of  the 
electric  system  of  urban  and  intern rban 
transit,  and  the  boldness  nnd  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Lowry  in  pushing  it  to  comple- 
tion. His  reph,  though  evincing  a  pal- 
pable enibarassnient  from  the  profusion 
of  eulogy,  was  frank  and  modest,  and  ex- 
])ressed  a  feeling  api)reciation  of  the  mi- 
wonted  compliment,  with  an  una- 
bated interest  in  the  common  work  of 
ii])l)uil(ling  the  institutions  of  the  cities 
destined  to  be  one  great  nietro])olis,  on 
the  basis  oi'  solid  and  enduring  ])r()s- 
])erity. 


Robert  Bruce  Langdon.  The  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Langdon  has  been  that  of  a 
railroad  builder.  Commencing  as  fore- 
man of  a  construction  company  on  the 
Rutland  &  Burlington  road  in  Vermont 
in  1848,  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
building  of  railroads  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Tennee- 
see,  Mississippi,  Dakota,  Iowa  and  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

Leaving  his  nativ^e  state  when  twenty- 
two  3'ears  of  age,  in  the  emplo^^ment  of 
Mr.  Selah  Chamberlain,  he  came  west 
engaging  for  several  years  under  his  em- 
ployer in  railroad  work  in  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin.  His  first  contract  on  his 
own  account  was  in  fencing  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  road  from  Fond  du  Lac 
to  Minnesota  Junction.  In  1853 he  had 
charge  of  building  a  section  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad  from  Kankakee  to 
Urbana.  Then  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
tracts on  the  Milwaukee  &  La  Crosse 
and  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien 
roads.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  had  been  for  a  year  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad,  which  he  was  forced  to  aban- 
den  bv  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
He  had  charge  of  the  part}-  that  broke 
ground  for  the  first  railroad  in  Minneso- 
ta, in  1858.  Associated  with  A.  H.  Linton 
and  other  gentlemen,  he  has  constructed 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  ;  enough  to  twice  s])an  the  con- 
tinent from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  has  like- 
wise been  connected  with  the  directon  of 
some  of  the  iniporLant  lines  of  the 
Northwest.  He  was  vice-])resi(lent  and 
a  director  of  the  Minnea])olis  cS:  St. 
Louis  railway,  and  is  at  present  vice- 
l)resident  of  the  Minneapolis  Sault  St. 
Marie  6s:  Atlantic  railway.  He  has 
been  actively  en<^aixe(l  in  other  enter- 
])rises,  having  built  the  canal  of  the  Min- 
nea])olis  Mill  Company  in  1S()().  Sev- 
eral blocks  of  buildings   in  Minnea])olis 
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at  various  times,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Twin  Citv  Stock  Yards 
of  New  Brighton,  and  is  a  director  of 
the  Citv  Bank.  He  is  also  interested  in 
the  wholesale  grocery'  trade,  being  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  George  R.  Newell 
&  Co. 

The  exj^erience  in  financial  and  con- 
structive undertaking,  gained  by  a  long 
and  eminently  successful  career,  has 
caused  Mr.  Langdon  to  be  sought  as  head 
or  adviser  in  many  business  enterprises. 
The  extent  and  varietv  of  these  connec- 
tions  are  evidenced  bv  the  fact  that  he  is 
president  of  the  compan}'  which  con- 
structed and  owns  the  largest  business 
block  in  the  city — the  Syndicate  block; 
of  the  Masonic  Temple;  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Club ;  of  the  Vermont  association; 
of  the  Terminal  Elevator  Compan3',and 
of  the  Belt  rail  wa3^  connecting  the  stock 
3'ards  at  New  Brighton  with  the  inter- 
urban  svstems  of  railroad. 

Mr.  Langdon  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Vermont,  in  1826,  where  hegrew 
to  manhood,  receiving  an  academic  edu- 
cation. His  father,  Scth  Langdon,  was 
a  farmer,  who  was  born  in  the  same 
town.  His  grandfather  was  captain  of  a 
Massachusetts  company  in  the  Conti- 
nental armv',  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Saratoga.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  settled  in  Connecticut,  but  soon 
went  to  Vermont,  where  he  was  a  pio- 
neer. The  mother  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Langdon 
was  of  an  English  family,  bearing  the 
name  of  Squires.  He  came  to  Minne- 
sota in  1858  and  the  following  3'earwas 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  Smith.  Mrs.  Lang- 
don was  a  daughter  of  Horatio  A. 
Smith,  a  ])hysician  of  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Langdon  removed  to  Minneapolis  in 
1800,  where  he  built  a  fine  home  on 
Tenth  street.  His  family  consists  of  a 
son,  Cavour,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Truesdale  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Brooks, 
both  married  and  living  in  the  cit\'. 


At  the  general  election  in  1872  Mr. 
Langdon  was  elected  to  represent  the 
district  consisting  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  County  of  Hennepin,  and  a  part 
of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  in  the  state 
senate;  his  colleagues  from  Minneapolis 
were  John  S.  Pillsbury  and  Levi  Butler. 
J.  B.  Gillfillin  and  C."^  A.  Pillsbury.  So 
satisfactory  were  his  services  as  sena- 
tor that  he  was  successively  re-elected, 
serving  without  interruption  until  1878. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  senate  from 
the  same  district  in  1880  and  served  at 
the  bi-ennial  sessions  of  1881-3,  and 
1885,  making  nine  years  of  senatorial 
service.  He  was  again  the  choice  of  the 
Republican  part\^  for  the  same  office  in 
1888  but  was  beaten  at  the  election  by 
John  C.  Oswald,  his  Democratic  oppon- 
ent, bv  a  few  votes.  As  a  legislator  Mr. 
Langdon  was  distinguished  b^'  close  at- 
tention to  his  duties,  by  faithful  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  his  district, 
and  1)3'  sound  and  practical  ideas.  He 
served  upon  the  most  important  stand- 
ing committees,  such  as  elections,  rail- 
roads, state  prison,  retrenchment  and 
reform.  He  was  pre-eminenth'^  a  busi- 
ness member,  insisting  upon  economy  in 
the  public  service,  and  strict  accounta- 
bility in  the  public  officers.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  at  the  Extra 
session  called  by  Gov.  Pillsbury  to  act 
upon  the  adjustant  of  the  state  railroad 
bonds,  and  gave  to  the  final  settlement 
of  that  long  vexed  question  his  support, 
although  he  had  long  advocated  a  full 
pa3''ment  of  the  obligation.  In  all  the 
conventions  at  which  he  received  a  nomi- 
nation for  senator  he  never  had  a  com- 
petitor, receiving  all  his  nominations  by 
acclamation.  Always  a  stalwart  Repub- 
lican, he  has  often  represented  his  partN' 
in  state  conventions.  He  has  been  a 
delegate  from  Minnesota  in  three 
national  republican  conventions :  First, 
in  1870,  at  Cincinnatti,  at  which  Presi- 
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dent  Hayes  received  his  nomination ;  in 
1 884,  at  Chicago,  when  James  G.  Blaine 
was  made  the  republican  candidate,  and 
again  in  1888,  when  President  Harrison 
was  nominated. 

He  is  at  the  present  time  actively  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  the  holding  of 
the  republican  national  convention  in 
Minneapolis,  being  chairman  of  two  im- 
portant committees,  and  a  member  of 
the  general  prudential  committee. 

Mr.  Langdon  is  a  vestryman  in  the 
St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Minneapolis  Club. 


Aix)NZO  Herbert  Linton.  Mr.  Lin- 
ton is  a  native  of  Johnstown,  Cambria 
County,  Penn.,  where  he  was  bom  No- 
vember 4th.  1836.  On  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember 1881,  his  parents  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding,  on  which  occasion  was 
published  an  interesting  narrative  of 
their  history,  from  which  we  condense  a 
short  sketch  of  the  ancestry  of  Mr.  A. 
H.  Linton. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
there  lived  in  County  Dcrry ,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a  Scotch-Irish  farmer  named  Will- 
iam Linton.  The  name  is  common  in 
Scotland,  where,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  it  is  coupled  with 
distinction  in  art,  in  military  service, 
and  in  other  fields  of  usefulness.  The 
family  is  undoubtedly  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  A  son  John,  was  well  educated  at 
Magilligan  College  in  his  native  country. 
While  still  pursuing  his  studies  he  became 
involved  in  the  political  troubles  that 
culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and 
was  forced  to  fly  to  America. 

He  eventually  settled  in  Cambria 
County,  Pcnn.,  where  he  held  various 
offices  of  honor  and  usefulness.  His  son, 
John  Linton,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  a  merchant  and  also 
enf^aged  in  the  manufacture  of  pi^  iron 
in  Cambria  Countv.      He  held   various 


military  commissions,  was  an  active  poli- 
tician of  the  whig  party,  and  represented 
his  county  repeatedly  in  the  legislature. 
During  the  rebellion,  he  was  superinten- 
dent of  military  roads  in  the  south,  and 
held  the  rank  and  commission  of  major. 
He  married  Adelaide  Lacock,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Gen.  Abner  Lacock,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  who  settled  in  Beaver 
County  at  an  early  day.  He  represented 
his  district  in  congress,  from  1811  to 
1813,  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1813  to 
1819,  and  held  many  other  positions  of 
honor  in  the  public  service. 

Alonzo  H.  Linton  was  the  third  of 
eight  children.  His  boyhood  was  passed 
in  his  native  town.  The  family  removed 
to  Rochester,  Beaver  County",  Penn., 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  His  school 
advantages  were  confined  to  his  early 
years,  and  to  the  common  school,  except 
a  term  at  an  academy  near  Harrisburg, 
while  his  father  was  attending  the  session 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  a  common  exper- 
ience in  the  life  of  successful  men,  that 
education  is  derived  from  an  active  life, 
and  contact  with  practical  business. 
The  schools  add  a  grace  of  accomplish- 
ment,but  they  cannot  supply  the  elements 
of  character  and  capacity  which  win  in 
the  battle  of  life.  The  Linton  family  was 
related  to  a  prominent  railroad  contrac- 
tor of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, with  whom  and  his  brother  Selah 
Chamberlain,  of  Cleveland,  the  young 
man  engaged  when  no  more  than  fifteccn 
years  of  ace  and  continued  in  various  ca- 
pacities  learning  the  entire  details  of  a 
business  which  he  has  ])ursued  for  more 
than  twenty  vears  in  Minnesota,  with 
consummate  ability,  and  rare  success. 
His  first  enii)loynient  was  as  clerk  in  the 
sup])h'  store,  but  soon  afterwards  was 
])lace(l  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  men  en- 
aged  in  grading  a  section  of  the  IVnn- 
svlvania    railroad    in   the    Allegheny 
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mountains.  He  was  successively  em- 
ployed  in  a  collector's  office  on  the  Erie 
canal  and  as  ticket  seller  at  a  station  on 
the  P.,  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.,  and  then  for  a 
year  on  a  job  of  widening  the  Ha  rrisburg 
and  Reading  canal  of  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  was  contractor. 

About  1854  he  accompanied  Mr.  Selah 
Cliamberlain  to  Wisconsin,  and  was  en- 
gageO  under  him  in  the  construction  of 
the  La  Crosse  railroad,  where  he  was 
clerk  in  the  office,  and  ])ay master  on  the 
work. 

When  the  Minnesota  S3'stem  of  rail- 
roads was  undertaken,  Mr.  S.  Chamber- 
lain took  extensive  contracts  on  the  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  and  the  Minnesota  Val- 
ley Division  of  the  Southern  Minnesota, 
and  Mr.  Linton  came  with  him  in  1857 
to  undertake  the  work.  He  performed 
clerical  work  in  the  office,  and  was  pay- 
master. The  next  year  he  was  sent  to 
Chatfield,  Fillmore  County,  Minn.,  to 
dispose  of  a  stock  of  goods.  To  utilize 
the  state  railroad  bonds  which  were  re- 
ceived in  ])ayment  for  grading  on  the 
railroads,  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  in- 
terested in  a  nimiber  of  banks  of  circu- 
lation. Of  these  Mr.  Linton  was  an  officer 
and  the  principal  manager.  Returning 
to  Alilwaukee  he  was  again  employed  in 
the  office  of  the  Milwaukee  &  La  Crosse 
railroad  company  until  1860,  when  he 
went  to  Cuba  to  take  charge  of  a  con- 
tract on  the  r\*rroCarril  del  Oaste,aline 
of  railroad  nmning  from  Havana  to 
Pin  a  Del  Rio.  He  was  able  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  interposed  by  cli- 
mate, language  and  customs  so  differ- 
ent from  those  i)revaiHng  in  this  country, 
but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  the  en- 
terprise had  to  be  abandoned.  Returning 
he  S])ent  a  year  with  his  friends  in  Penn- 
sylvania. During  this  time  he  joined  the 
militia  of  the  state,  and  made  a  campaign 
in  the  South,  being  near  though  not  act- 
ually engaged  in  the  battle  of  Antietam. 


He  was  afterwards  engaged  for  a  short 
time  in  Nash's  bank  in   Milwaukee. 
The    Minnesota    Central    railway    had 
passed  into  the  control   of  capitalists, 
chiefly  owning    the    Milwaukee    &    La 
Crosse    rail    road,  among  whom  Selah 
Chamberlain    was     prominent.     When 
work  was  commenced    under   the  new 
management  in  1863  Mr.  Linton  was 
sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Minneapolis 
office,  which  was    headquarters  of  the 
road ,  and  there  he  directed  the  local  finan- 
cial management.  Before  that,  however, 
he  began  contracting  on  his  own  account, 
b\'  taking  the  section  of  the  Minnesota 
Central  road  from  Owatonna  to  Austin. 
In  1870  Mr.  Linton  formed  a  partner- 
ship in  the  railroad  contracting  business 
with  R.  B.  Langdon,  which  has  contin- 
ued to  the  present  time.    Their  first  un- 
dertaking was  in  building  the  river  divi- 
sion of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  rail- 
road from  St.  Paul  to  La  Crosse.    Dur- 
ing these  years  the  firm  has  built  por- 
tions   of  the    Milwaukee   &    St.   Paul, 
Hastings  &  Dakota,  Chicago  &  North- 
western, Northern  Pacific,  Omaha,  Soo 
Ry.,   Minneapolis  &   Pacific,  Manitoba 
and    Canadian     Pacific    railroads.      Of 
the  last  thev   built    700    miles  west  of 
Winnipeg.    They  executed  contracts  in 
each  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois,  Iowa,   W^isconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  besides  the  work  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.    No  less  than  5,000  miles 
of  railroad  have  been  built  by  this  firm 
in  the  Northwest  during  twenty  years, 
and  they  are  now  engaged  in  railroad 
work.    Think   of  the   countless    details 
involved  in  such  a  work !   of  the  immense 
responsibility    of  carrying    it  on!    The 
division  of  the  firm's  labor  often  placed 
Mr.   Langdon    on    the    work    and   Mr. 
Linton  in  the  office,  though  he  was  bv  no 
means    unfamiliar    with    directing  and 
overseeing  the  work  in   detail.     He  has 
done  his  share  of  knocking  about  the 
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country  and  partaking  the  fare  of  the 
camp  and  caboose.  The  work  accom- 
pished  without  a  single  failure  or  mis- 
carriage, attests  better  than  any  ver- 
bal enumeration  the  capacit}'  of  the 
mind  and  the  energy  of  the  hand,  which 
has  organized  and  directed  it  all. 

Mr.  Linton  was  married  in  1866  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Darragh  of  BeaverCounty , 
Penn.,  who  is  a  lineal  descendent  of  an 
historic  family — ^being  the  great  great 
granddaughter  of  John  Hart,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. They  have  four  daughters,  one 
child  having  died  in  infancy.  The  family 
has  had  a  pleasant  home  on  Sixth  street 
south  until  the  past  year,  when  business 
demanded  the  site  for  its  busy  purpose.  A 
beautiful  home  has  been  built  on  Park 
avenue,  in  the  colonial  style,  with 
tall  columns  spanning  the  entire  height 
of  the  house — a  unique  and  very  pleasing 
feature.  Mr.  Linton  attributes  to  his 
wife  whatever  mav .  be  attractive  in  its 
plan.    The  labors  of  these  years    have 


not  been  so  constant  or  engrossing  as  to 
prevent  Mr.  Linton  from  visiting  all 
points  of  his  native  country,  with  excur- 
sions to  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Neither  have 
the\^  hindered  him  from  engaging  in  such 
social  duties  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
good  citizen.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  he 
has  been  a  diligent  vestryTnan  of  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  old  and  staunch  City 
bank,  and  a  director  in  the  Cit^^  Union, 
National  and  German  American  banks, 
besides  being  a  trusted  member  of  other 
financial  institutions. 

Men  are  bv  nature  cast  in  different 
moulds.  Thev  are  furnished  with  endow- 
ments  of  infinite  variety  and  diversit3'. 
Combined  the\^  constitute  that  complex 
unitv,  humanitv.  Here  is  a  man  with- 
out  scholastic  graces,  yet  with  a  compre- 
hensive ability,  who  seldom  appears  be- 
fore the  public,  is  unknown  on  change  or 
upon  the  platform ;  yet  whose  sound 
judgment  plans  gigantic  enterprises,  and 
whose  indomitable  energy  carries  them 
into  successful  execution. 
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The  settlements  of  St.  Anthonv  and 
Minneapolis,  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  felt  at  an  early  period 
the  necessity  of  convenient  communica- 
lion.  They  commenced  and  grew  to 
considerable  towns,  separate  municipal- 
ities, and  were  only  drawn  together  when 
the  facilities  for  crossing  the  river,  which 
separated  them,  had  become  frequent 
and  accessible.  Indeed  the  condition  on 
which  the  former  surrendered  her  cit3' 
government  and  consented  to  be  merged 
in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  was  the  im- 
mediate erection  of  two  free  bridges,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  Suspen- 
sion bridge. 

In  territorial  da\'s,  the  only  place 
where  the  river  could  be  crossed  was  the 
rock  ledge,  above  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thonv. In  low  waLer  teams  could  ford 
the  river  at  this  [)oint  with  no  great 
difficulty.  Foot  passengers  were  crossed 
in  a  canoe,  landing  opposite  Boom  island, 
and  operated  by  an  old  Dakotah  squaw. 
As  travel  increased  Franklin  Steele,  who 
resided  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  ])ossessions  were  at  St. 
Anthony,  established  a  rope  ferr^^  at  the 
])oint  where  the  Suspension  bridge  was 
afterwards  located.    The  immediate  oc- 


casion was  the  blocking  up  of  the  road 
which  led  across  the  ford  by  the  new 
dam  on  the  east  side,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1847  and  completed  two  years 
later.  The  ferry  was  operated  by  Capt. 
John  Tapper,  whose  free  and  humorous 
conversation  and  love  of  practical  jokes 
impressed  all  who  had  occasion  to  be 
put  across  the  river. 

No  enterprise  of  the  early  settlers  of 
St.  Anthony  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
push  and  energ}' of  their  characters,  than 
the  undertaking  of  first  bridging  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  first  took  shape 
in  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  territor- 
ial legislature,  which  was  granted  on  the 
21st  of  Februar)',  1852.  The  incorpor- 
ators were  Franklin  Steele,  Henry  H. 
Sibley,  Henry  M.  Rice,  Calvin  A.  Tuttle, 
Isaac  Atwater,  John  H.  Stevens,  John 
George  Lennon,  John  Rollins,  A.  E. 
Ames  and  D.  E.  Moulton,  all  of  Minne- 
sota; and  Robert  Smith,  of  Alton;  and 
Buel  G.  Wheeler,  of  Rockford,  111.  No 
steps  were  taken  to  build  the  bridge  un- 
til the  spring  ol  1854.  Meanwhile  the 
necessity  of  some  better  communication 
was  l>ecoming  more  pressing.  Settlers 
were  selecting  claims  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  were  scouring  the  country 
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beyond  for  eligible  farms  and  town  sites. 
On  the  5tli  of  Ma}^  Thomas  M.  Griffith, 
who  had  been  emplo\'ed  as  engineer,  ar- 
rived at  St.  Anthony  and  assumed  the 
work  of  construction.  A  large  force  of 
men  were  put  at  work,  the  anchorages 
were  prepared  and  bolted  to  the  solid 
rock  ledge,  and  the  cables  were  spun  and 
stretched  across  the  chasm.  These  were 
four  in  number,  each  composed  of  500 
strands  of  No.  10  charcoal  iron  wire. 
This  span  was  620  feet,  and  the  vertical 
deflection  of  the  cables  47  feet.  On  the 
5th  of  December  the  last  floor  beam  was 
laid  in  its  place,  and  the  engineer  invited 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  at  the  Falls 
with  their  ladies  to  cross.  A  temporary 
flooring  of  planks  was  laid,  and  the  lit- 
tle part}"- gaily  crossed  the  great  river  on 
the  first  bridge  that  ever  spanned  its 
waters,  amid  the  plaudits  of  a  multitude. 
The  completion  of  the  Suspension 
bridge  for  travel  was  observed  by  a 
grand  celebration  of  citizens  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  in  St.  Anthony,  on  the 
23rd  of  January'.  Nearly  all  the  citizens 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  participated 
in  the  event.  While  the  bridge  was  not 
entirely  finished,  yet  it  was  thrown  open 
to  the  traveling  public.  The  toll  house 
was  completed,  and  the  directors  selected 
Capt.  John  Tapper  to  occupy  it  and  re- 
ceiv^e  toll.  Twenty -five  cents  for  a  team 
and  five  cents  for  a  foot  passenger  were 
the  rates.  The  order  of  exercises  at  the 
celel)rati()n  was  as  follows:  I^rst,  citi- 
zens and  the  mechanics  of  the  work 
with  invited  <^ucsts  convened  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  at  1  o'clock,  when  a  ])r()- 
cession  of  over  a  mile  in  length  was 
formed,  and  moved  from  the  hotel,  headed 
by  a  band  of  music,  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy,  marshal  of  the 
day,  and  Z.  E.  B.  Nash,  assistant,  and 
Captain  John  Martin,  standard  hearer; 
and  passed  down  Main  street  and  crossed 
over  to   Nicollet  Island,  where  a  canon 


was  stationed  to  boom  forth  the  i)eculiar 
joy  of  the  occasion.  From  the  island  the 
procesiiion  ])assed  over  the  bridge  into 
Minneapolis,  passed  down  Washington 
avenue,  up  second  street  to  the  bridge, 
re-crossed,  passed  down  Main  street,  St. 
Anthony,  and  up  Second  street  to  the 
St.  Charles,  where  six  long  tables  were 
spread  with  dinner  for  the  company. 
The  officers  of  the  da}'  were  Wm.  J.  Par- 
sons, president;  John  G.  Lennon,  John 
H.  Stevens,  R.  P.  Russel  and  J.  B.  Gilbert, 
vice-presidents.  After  dinner  toasts  were 
drank, and  responses madeby  L.  M.  Olds, 
Capt.  J.  H.  Sim])son,  of  the  corj)s  of  U. 
S.  topographical  engineers;  T.  M.  Griffith, 
engineer  of  the  bridge ;  J.  H.  Trader,  Wm . 
P.  Murray,  Oscar  F.  Perkins,  H.  H.  Sib- 
ley, Geo.  I).  Bowman,  proprietor  of  the 
St.  Anthony  Express;  Geo.  F.  Brott, 
John  McM.  Holland  and  Capt.  John 
Tapper.  Probably,  says  Col.  Stevens, 
from  whom  this  accoimt  of  the  celebra- 
tion is  taken,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  that  had  been  held 
in  the  village.  On  the  21st  of  March  fol- 
lowing, a  terrific  wind  storm  swept  over 
Minneapolis.  The  roadway'  of  the 
bridge  was  forced  from  the  cables,  the 
castings  to  which  the  suspension  wires 
were  fastened  giving  away  midwa\' 
between  the  banks.  The  damages  were 
soon  repaired,  and  before  summer  the 
bridge  had  become  a  well  patronized 
convenience.  It  continued  the  ])ropcrty 
of  the  cori)()rati()n,  yielding  good  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders  for  about  tif- 
teen  years,  when  Hennepin  county  pur- 
chased the  ])r()perty,  and  soon  after 
made  the  brid<re  free.  In  1873  the  oriiri- 
nal  bridge  was  taken  down  and  re-built, 
but  with  heavier  material,  wider  road- 
way and  hi«iher  towers.  Sidewalks  were 
added.  The  same  engineer  who  had 
planned  and  built  the  original  bridge 
was  sent  for  and  had  charge  of  the  re- 
building.    Its  cost  was  $223,000. 
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Wlien  street  railroads  were  introdueed 
the  traeks  were  laid  over  the  bridge. 
The  inereasing  traffic,  which  often 
crowded  the  bridge  with  vehicles,  ob- 
structed as  it  was  bv  the  tracks,  made  it 
evident  that  the  capacity  of  the  bridge 
was  not  adequate  to  the  demand  u])on 
it,  and  the  council  of  the  now  consoli- 
dated cit}'  in  188(>  decided  to  remove  it 
and  build  a  steel  arched  bridge  in  its 
place.  This  was  done  luuler  the  ])lans 
and  supervision  of  Andrew  Rinker,  city 
engineer.  Abutments  and  a  central  pier 
for  the  new  Ijridge  were  built,  and  the 
northerh'  half  of  the  road  bed  was  first 
constructed,  leaving  the  suspension 
bridge  for  use  while  the  work  was  going 
on.  When  this  had  been  completed  the 
suspension  bridge  was  removed  and  the 
other  half  was  added.  The  bridge  as 
completed  is  a  very  substantial  struc- 
ture It  is  entirely  of  steel,  with  two 
spans  of  280  feet.  The  roadway  is  56 
feet  in  width,  with  sid walks  on  each  side 
12  feet  wide.  Two  tracks  lor  street  cars 
occu])y  the  outside  space,  leaving  plent\' 
of  room  for  passing  vehicles.  The  struc- 
ture is  so  solid  that  teams  are  allowed 
to  cross  without  checking  speed,  and 
under  the  immense  traffic  sea  reel  v  a 
tremor  is  perceptible. 

The  o])eniiig  of  the  suspension  bridge 
had  the  natural  effect  of  stimulating  the 
building  up  the  streets  leading  to  it  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  From  its 
western  terminus  the  territorial  roeid, 
now  Hennepin  avenue,  led  to  the  lakes, 
and  thence  to  the  fine  farming  country 
beyond  them.  Stores  and  shops  rapidly 
concentrated  about  this  central  part  of 
town.  Land  owners  at  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  town  realized  that 
other  avenues  must  be  opened  across  the 
river  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  those 
sections.  Accordingly  charters  were  pro- 
cured for  two  bridges,  which  were  built 
in  1857,  (Mie  located  at  Christmas  ave- 


nue, in  North  Minneapolis,  and  the  other 
at  the  foot  of  the  University  hill,  in  lower 
town.  The  upper  bridge  was  a  very  long 
structure  of  wood  resting  on  log  piers, 
placed  upon  a  sandy  bottom.  The  lower 
one  rested  upon  piers  of  masonry,  with 
frame  work  above  high  water  mark. 
The  banks  were  high,  and  the  bridge — a 
truss  one — spanned  the  deep  chasm  like 
an  airy  web.  It  was  a  really  fine  bridge. 
Both  were  toll  bridges,  with  the  same 
scale  of  rates  as  the  older  bridges.  They 
were  local  conveniences,  and  some  im- 
provements were  attracted  to  their 
vicinitv,  but  thev  failed  to  divert  the 
great  tide  of  travel  from  Central  avenue 
and  Bridge  street.  After  less  than  two 
years  service,  both  bridges  were  carried 
away  by  the  effects  of  an  unusually  high 
flood  of  water  in  the  river  on  the  Sdda^' 
of  June,  1859.  Logs  escaping  from  the 
booms  and  carried  over  the  falls  knocked 
out  some  of  the  central  piers  of  the  lower 
bridge,  and  the  whole  structure  fell  into 
the  river,  and  floated  off*  with  the  raging 
current.  The  sandv  foundation  of  the 
piers  of  the  u])per  bridge  was  under- 
mined by  the  furious  flood,  and  it  too  fell 
into  the  river.  It  was  greatly  feared 
that  the  wreck  would  carry  away  the 
suspension  bridge,  but  before  reaching 
the  ])lace  it  parted  into  fragments  and 
passed  harmlessly  under  the  structure. 
The  stockholders  of  the  two  bridges 
were  serious  losers,  and  the  public  was 
inconvenienced,  but  as  neither  had  earned 
dividends  the  loss  was  not  so  deeply  felt 
bv  the  stockholders. 

For  the  next  thirteen  vears,  the  sus- 
pension  bridge  was  the  only  avenue  con- 
necting the  two  cities  facing  each  other 
across  the  river.  It  was  over  crowded 
and  serious  inconvenience  was  felt,  espec- 
ially by  the  heavy  lumber  teams,  which 
sometimes  formed  an  almost  solid  pro- 
cession across  it.  When  the  proposition 
was  made  in  1872  to  consolidate  the  two 
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cities  in  one  municipal  government,  and 
much  opposition  was  aroused,  especially 
on  the  east  side,  it  was  by  the  offer  to 
enlarge  the  suspension  bridge  and  build 
two  new  ones,  at  the  expense  of  the 
consolidated  city,  that  the  opposition 
was  overcome,  and  the  union  was  ob- 
tained on  the  condition  of  the  new 
bridge  facilities.  The  condition  was  ful- 
filled in  good  faith,  and  as  rapidly  as 
arrangements  could  be  made.  The  upper 
bridge  was  located  at  Plymouth  avenue. 
It  was  a  long,  low,  wooden  structure, 
but  serviceable  and  convenient.  It  soon 
became  the  nucleus  for  new  manufactur- 
ing concerns,  especially  of  saw  mills  and 
lumber  yards.  The  other  bridge  was 
located  at  Tenth  avenue  south  (Sixth  on 
the  east  side).  It  was  a  much  finer 
structure— an  iron  truss — on  high  ma- 
soniy  piers  resting  upon  the  bed  rock  of 
the  river  bottom.  It  was  built  by  the 
King  Bridge  Company,  of  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas. 

To  defray  the  cost  of  both  city  bonds 
were  issued  and  sold  to  the  amount  of 
$230,000.  The  next  bridge  undertaken 
was  in  1884  at  the  lower  end  of  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  reaching  the  eastern 
bank  just  below  the  grounds  of  the 
State  University.  It  was  an  iron  truss, 
and  was  a  very  substantial  and  useful 
bridge.  When  the  interurban  electric 
line  was  built  in  1890  it  was  allowed  to 
cross  this  bridge,  which  was  strength- 
ened to  bear  the  additional  burden,  but 
the  new  use  seriously  impaired  its  agree- 
ableness,if  not  its  convenience  as  a  road 
bridge.  Two  additional  bridges  were 
demanded  for  the  public  convenience,  and 
were  authorized  and  built  in  1888-89. 
One  was  at  Twentieth  avenue  north,  and 
the  other  at  Franklin  avenue,  extreme 
upper  and  lower  points  of  the  city.  Both 
were  iron  truss  })ridges  and  were  most 
substantial  structures. 

The  Lake  street  bridge,  built  in  1888, 


by  the  joint  contribution  of  Ramsey  and 
Hennepin  counties,  may  be  properly 
reckoned  among  the  Minneapolis  bridges, 
for  its  western  end  is  within  the  city 
limits,  and  it  is  at  the  terminus  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets.  It  connects  Lake 
street,  Minneapolis,  with  Marshall  ave- 
nue, in  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  fine  iron  arch 
bridge,  and  a  great  convenience  for 
pleasure  driving  between  the  two  cities. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river, 
both  above  and  below.  The  deep  current 
floating  swiftly  underneath,  the  high 
banks  covered  with  dark  green  foliage, 
the  islands  anchoied  in  the  rushing 
stream,  like  floating  gardens,  and  Fort 
Sndling  in  the  distance  vjith  its  castel- 
lated walls  and  frowning  turrets,  and 
over  all  a  sky  of  deepest  blue,  give  a 
variety  of  landscape  rarely  found  in 
combination. 

Save  the  necessity  of  bridging  the 
Mississippi  river,  Minneapolis  has  not 
been  burdened  in  completing  the  conti- 
nuity of  her  thoroughfares.  Bassett's 
creek  is  the  onlv  water  course  which 
passes  through  it.  This  was  bridged  in 
early  years  by  a  long  wooden  bridge, 
resting  on  frame  piling,  on  the  line  of 
first  street.  The  creek  has  now  nearly 
disappeared  from  sight.  Stone  bridges 
carry  nearly  every  street  across  it,  and 
the  stream  has  partly  been  diverted  into 
sewers  and  otherwise  arched  and  covered 
from  sight.  Where  its  marshy  banks 
once  arrested  improvements,  now  rise 
stately  elevators  and  mammoth  ware- 
houses; while  multitudious  rails  carrv 
the  traffic  of  several  systems  of  steam 
roads. 

A  wide  gorge  hi  the  line  of  I'niversity 
avenue,  on  the  east  side,  was  bridged  by 
a  shaky  wooden  bridge,  which  has  now 
been  replaced  by  one  of  solid  masonry, 
over  which  is  carried  the  paved  street, 
betraying  scarcely  a  sign  of  its  pristine 
ugliness. 
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Besides  the  seven  traffic  bridges  there 
are  six  fine  railroad  bridges  spanning  the 
Mississi])pi  river  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Minneapolis.  These  were  built 
by  the  railroad  companies  to  connect 
their  lines  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
or  to  reach  the  vast  shipments  of  the 
mills  and  manufacturies  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  The  earliest  to  be 
constructed  was  bv  the  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Compan\',  at  the  time 
the  branch  line  crossed  the  river  on  its 
way  to  the  western  part  of  the  state  in 
18G7.  It  is  a  wooden  truss  bridge,  sup- 
ported b3'  piers  of  masonry,  and  is 
located  at  Third  avenue  north,  crossing 
Nicollet  island  mid-way,  with  another 
bridge  across  the  east  channel  of  the 
river.  This  bridge  is  also  used  by  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad 
Company  for  its  Duluth  branch.  The 
The  Manitoba  Railroad  Company  when 
it  constructed  a  short  line  from  Minne- 
apolis to  St.  Paul  in  1888  found  it  neces- 
sary to  bridge  the  river  at  and  below  the 
falls.  This  stupendous  imdertakingwas 
carried  out  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner. The  structure  is  known  as  the 
Manitoba  viaduct.  It  is  a  stone  bridge 
having  twenty-three  symmetrical  arches, 
s])ringing  from  the  river  bed,  starting 
from  the  western  bank  a  short  distance 
above  the  dam  of  the  mill  compan\'  and 
swinging  in  a  broad  curve  below  the 
cataract  to  the  east  bank  at  Sixth  ave- 
nue. The  foundations  are  Sauk  Ra])ids 
granite,  and  the  superstructure  sand  and 
limestone.  The  bridge  was  two  \'ears 
in  building,  and  cost  six  himdred  and 
fiftv  thousand  dollars.  It  is  the  main 
line  of  the  present  Great  Northern  sys- 
tem and  is  also  used  by  the  Wisconsin 
Central,  Kansas  Citv  and  Omaha  rail- 
roads. 

Another  fine  bridge  belongs  to  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  system,  and  ac- 
commodates its  short  line  to  St.  Paul.  It 


is  located  at  Meeker's  Island,  crossing 
the  deep  chasm  on  two  piers  at  a  height 
of  140  feet  above  the  water.  It  is  an 
iron  truss,  with  abutments  of  masonry, 
and  piers  of  the  same  material  to  high 
water  level,  on  which  stand  iron  braced 
columns.  The  central  span  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twentv-four  feet  wide,  aud  two 
others  two  hundred  seventy  feet  each. 

The  last  year  a  local  company  has 
erected  a  substantial  iron  bridge  to  serve 
the  milling  district.  It  starts  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  just  below  the 
Tenth  avenue  bridge,  crossing  in  a  Hire 
diagonal  to  the  channel,  and  curving  to 
the  east  bank.  This  is  a  very  fine  and  ex- 
pensive bridge.  The  Northern  Pacific 
enters  the  west  division  of  Minneapolis 
over  an  iron  bridge  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  cit3'.  This  is  also  used  by  the 
**Soo''  line.  It  recrosses  the  river  on  an 
iron  truss  bridge,  starting  from  Twenti- 
eth avenue  south  and  reaching  the  east 
side  just  below  the  University  grounds. 
The  ])roject  of  bridging  the  river  at  this 
])oint  was  seriously  objected  to  by  the 
regents  of  the  University,  who  obtained 
ii  temporary  injunction.  The  District 
Court  dissolved  the  injunction  after  a 
full  investigation,  holding  that  so  im- 
portant a  public  convenience  could  not 
be  arrested,  even  if  it  should  disturb  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  quiet  of  the  scholastic 
retreat.  This  bridge  is  also  used  by  the 
Northwestern  and  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis  roads. 

The  bridging  of  the  railroad  tracks 
crossing  the  streets  of  the  city  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  solicitude  with  the 
city  government,  and  a  problem  of  vast 
expense  which  the  railroad  companies 
were  not  willing  to  assume.  At  the  time 
the  lines  were  located,  the  original  town 
plat  and  some  of  the  additions  had  been 
laid  out.  Since  that  time  many  additions 
have  been  platted,  with  the  street  lines 
crossing  the  tracks.    The  legal  questions 
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involved  were  settled  after  a  protracted 
litigation  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
held  that  the  companies  were  obliged  to 
bridge  the  tracks  which  crossed  streets 
which  were  laid  out  when  the  railroad 
lines  were  located,  whenever  the  safety 
or  convenience  of  the  public  should  rer 
quire  it  to  be  done,  but  that  in  the  case 
of  streets  laid  out  subsequently  to  the 
location  of  \he  lines  the  city  should  as- 
sume the  expense  of  bridging  the  tracks. 
With  this  decision  as  a  guide  and  an  ac- 
commodating spirit  on  both  sides,  most 
of  the  difficulties  have* been  arranged  and 
the  most  dangerous  crossings  have  al- 
ready been  bridged.  The  first  import- 
ant work  of  this  kind  was  done  by  the 
Milwaukee  road  in  its  crossing  of  Wash- 
ington avenue  to  reach  its  city  yard  and 
station.  The  avenue  was  lowered  and  a 
diagonal  iron  bridge  erected  over  it.  The 
Northern  Pacific  has  put  in  a  similar  via- 
duct over  Plymouth  avenue  and  First 
street  crossing.  The  most  serious  prob- 
lem was  presented  by  the  tracks  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis  roads  along  Fourth  avenue  north. 
These  crossed  a  great  number  of  streets 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  were 
many  of  them  places  of  large  traffic  and 
most  dangerous  crossings.  After  much 
negotiation  a  satisfactory  basis  of  divis- 
ion of  expense  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  city  was  arrived  at,  and 
during  the  last  year  the  most  important 
crossings  have  been  bridged  and  others 
are  in  progress.  The  difficult^'  of  the  im- 
provment  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  lowering  the  tracks  to  give 
a  low  grade  to  the  thoroughfares.    Al- 


ready iron  viaducts  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  following  crossings,  viz: 
First  and  Second  streets,  Washington 
avenue.  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  Holden 
street,  Western,  Laurel  and  Superior  av- 
enues; while  a  crossing  at  Seventh  street 
is  under  way.  These  improvements  are 
of  vast  importance  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  where  improvements  have 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  railroad  crossings.  The  Da- 
kota branch  of  the  Milwaukee  road 
crosses  a  large  number  of  streets  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  bridged .  Negotiations  are 
in  progress  to  reach  a  basis  of  sharing 
the  expense,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
greatly  needed  improvements  will  not  1>e 
much  longer  delayed. 

A  comparison  of  the  status  of  the  City 
of  London  with  that  of  Minneapolis  in 
respect  to  bridges  illustrates  the  superior 
enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  infant  city. 
The  population  of  the  former  in  1871 
was  about  four  millions.  That  of  the 
latter  at  the  present  time  is  not  far  fi-om 
two  hundred  thousand.  The  breadth  of 
the  Thames  as  it  intersects  the  ancient 
city  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Mississippi  at  Minneapolis,  but  the  banks 
of  the  latter  are  much  higher,  and  the 
volume  and  current  of  the  river  greater. 
At  the  date  stated  the  City  of  London 
had  twelve  traffic  bridges,  and  five  rail- 
way crossings.  The  City  of  Minneapolis 
has  seven  traffic  bridges  and  six  railroad 
crossings.  London  had  one  bridge  to 
each  235,294  of  the  population,  while 
Minneapolis  has  one  to  each  15,384  of 
population. 
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THE  PRESS  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 


nv  THE  EDITOR. 


The  first  iie\vsi)aper  ever  ]3ublislied  in 
what  is  now  a  part  of  the  City  of  Minne- 
apolis, is  within  the  reeolleetion  of  man\^ 
persons  still  living.  It  was  in  the  vil- 
lage known  as  St.  Anthony  Falls  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
onlv  resident  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  was  Colonel  John  H.  Stevens,  then 
occupying  a  house  near  the  present 
Union  depot.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1851,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
its  establishment  were  somewhat  unus- 
ual and  peculiar. 

The  village  then  cc^ntained  a  popula- 
tion of  some  five  or  six  hundred.  Thev 
had  mostly'  arrived  within  the  previous 
twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  chiefly 
from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  a 
majority  being  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
They  were  full  of  energy,  ambition  and 
enthusiasm,  with  glowing  hoi)es  for  the 
future  of  Minnesota.  But  thev  were,  al- 
most  without  exception,  without  pecun- 
iary means,  relying  upon  their  indomita- 
ble wills  and  strong  arms  for  their  daiW 
bread. 

Among  these  was  Elmer  Tyler  who 
had  opened  a  tailor  shop  on  Main  street 
opposite  the  Falls.  He  shared  in  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  early  settlers  above 


noted,  and  in  addition  was  thought 
somewhat  eccentric.  One  day  in  April, 
1851,  he  came  to  the  office  of  the  writer 
hereof  and  stated  he  had  determined  to 
establish  a  newspaper  in  St.  Anthony; 
that  he  was  satisfied  the  place,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  would  some  day  be- 
come a  city  of  not  less  than  10,000  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  was  already  suffering  for 
want  of  an  organ  to  make  its  import- 
ance known;  that  he  was  prepared,  at 
his  own  exi>ense,  to  buy  press  and  ma- 
terial, and  assume  the  expense  of  run- 
ning it,  if  I  would  agree  to  edit  it. 

I  told  him  the  scheme  was  preposter- 
ous ;  that  it  was  foolish  for  him  to  give 
up  his  business  as  a  tailor,  and  mine  as 
a  lawyer,  to  enter  into  that  of  publish- 
ing and  editing  a  newspaper.  But  all 
arguments  were  unavailing.  He  was 
l^ersistent  in  his  idea,  strengthened  by 
a  public  sentiment,  that  the  village  de- 
manded a  newspaper  to  make  its  im- 
portance known  and  felt.  In  short,  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  if  Mr.  Tyler 
would  furnish  the  press  and  material 
and  publish  the  paper,  I  would  edit  the 
same  temporarily  until  a  permanent 
editor  could  be  secured  to  take  charge  of 
the  same. 
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Mr.  Tyler  then  went  to  Chicago  and 
procured  a  press  and  sufficient  material 
for  the  publication  of  a  weekly  seven 
column,  four  page  paper.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  -the  first  number  was  pub- 
lished by  the  name  The  St,  Anthony 
Express.  For  the  first  year  it  was  pub- 
lished in  a  log  or  block  house  on  Main 
street,  one  of  the  first  houses  built  in  the 
place — as  a  boarding  house  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  erection  of  the  first  saw 
mill.  It  was  located  under  the  bluff,  a 
little  below  the  present  site  of  the  expo- 
sition building.  Although  at  the  time  a 
substantial  building,  it  has  long  since 
disappeared  with  the  march  of  improve- 
ments. 

As  may  be  imagined  the  position  of 
editor  of  a  weekly  paper  at  that  day, 
was  no  sinecure.  There  were  no  tele- 
graphs—mails for  half  the  year  only 
once  a  week,  not  frequently  more  seldom: 
no  reporters;  no  numerous  accidents; 
seldom  deaths;  some  marriages;  and 
some  notices  of  new  arrivals.  And  yet 
the  public  of  that  day  was  no  less  exi- 
gent than  at  the  present  for  the  latest 
and  freshest  news.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
editor  could  draw  largely  on  his  imagin- 
ation for  his  facts,  he  was  liable  to  be 
often  ''left''*  in  the  opinion  of  his  readers. 
Not  that  he  feared  competition,  for  there 
was  none.  But  unless  the  editor  could 
fill  at  least  one  whole  page  with  inter- 
esting and  startling  local  items  he  was 
voted  stupid  and  a  bore,  and  the  sub- 
scribers could  take  revenge  b^*^  discon- 
tinuing. 

Nor  did  the  publisher  fare  better.  The 
subscribers  agreed  to  pa^'  two  dolhirs  a 
year,  and  reallv  intended  to  do  so.  But 
alas!  the  ** human  neccssit}^  of  daily 
bread**  was  often  greater  than  the 
necessity  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  Hence 
they  were  forced  to  compromise  on  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions  in  farm 


produce,  boots,  clothing  and  groceries, 
and  not  seldom,  promises  only. 

The  publisher  soon  discovered  there 
was  no  fun  in  running  a  newspai>er  on 
such  terms,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
threw  iip  the  sponge  in  disgust.  The 
editor  having  expected  no  compensation, 
was  not  disappointed.  But  in  the  mean- 
time his  connection  with  the  paper 
turned  to  be  anything  but  temporary. 
No  one  could  be  found  who  would  take 
his  place.  Besides  he  had  made  cash  ad- 
vances in  running  the  paper  to  a  consid- 
erable amount,  and  in  the  vain  hoi^e  of 
retrieving  his  losses  continued,  until  at 
the  end  of  another  ycRv  he  found  himself, 
much  against  his  will,  sole  proprietor. 
The  paper  was  continued  until  1859, 
when  it  was  discontinued,  the  editor 
deeming  himself  fortunate  in  escaping 
with  a  loss  of  onl3'  some  $3,000. 

In  the  beginning  the  paper  was  Whig 
in  politics  and  reflected  the  conservative 
views  of  the  Silver  Grey  wing  of  the 
party  as  it  was  then  known.  As  the 
Whig  party  became  gradually  merged  in 
the  Free  soil  and  Republican  parties,  the 
Express  took  sides  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  was  known  as  a  Democratic 
paper  until  the  time  of  its  discontinu- 
ance. During  the  later  years  of  its  life  it 
was  in  the  editorial  charge  of  George  D. 
Bowman,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  H. 
Slocum,nowof  the  Glencoe  /?eg7ster,  and 
later  of  D.  S.  B.  Johnson,  now  of  St.  Paul. 
J.  G.  Cressey,  formerly'  health  inspector 
of  the  Eighth  ward  of  Minneapolis, 
was  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  enter- 
prising **  devils,**  and  there  was  no  form 
of  mischief  carried  on  in  the  office  of 
which  he  was  not  the  reported  leader. 
Colonel  John  II.  Stcvxns,  now  so  well 
known  in  this  city,  was  a  frequent  and 
valued  contributor,  especially  in  the  de- 
partment of  "local  items,"  which  he 
never  failed  to  make  interesting. 
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Nearly  a  complete  sft  of  the  files  of 
this  paper  may  be  found  in  the  library  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  at  St.  Paul, 
presented  by  the  lion.  Alex  Ramsey,  and 
probably  the  only  one  in  existence.  A 
large  amount  of  information  pertaining 
to  the  political  histor\'  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  will 
be  found  in  the  columns  of  this  paper. 
Among  others  may  be  named  Gov. 
Ramse}',  Senator  H.  M.  Rice,  Gov.  H. 
H.  Sibley,  Gov.  Gorman,  Gov.  Marshall, 
Hon.  Jose])h  R.Brown, and  many  others 
of  their  contemporaries. 

Some  of  the  advertisements  and  no- 
tices ])ublished  in  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  what  is  now  Minneapolis, 
seem  a  little  queer  even  to  our  present 
residents.  They  will  seem  even  more  so 
to  those  who  come  after  us  one  hundred 
or  even  {\(t\  3'ears  hence.  We  can  give 
no  advertisements  of  slaves  sold  in  our 
markets  as  do  the  histories  of  Boston, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  in  the  history 
of  their  respective  cities,  nor  of  burning 
of  witches.  Fortunately,  we  had  become 
a  little  too  advanced  when  we  settled 
here  to  engage  in  those  amusements. 
The  religion,  the  morals,  the  cultivation 
and  literature  of  those  earlv  settlers 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  fort^' 
years  later.  It  is  mainly  with  regard  to 
— not  moral  or  intellectual — but  physical 
forces  that  we  have  to  do  and  note  pro- 
gress. And  to  illustrate  this  we  add 
some  extracts  from  the  aforesaid  pa])er 
supplemented  by  personal   recollections. 

I\*w  of  the  ])resent  generation  are 
aware  that  the  Mississippi  river  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  from  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  to  Sauk  Rapids,  was  naviga- 
ted during  the  season  by  a  regular  line 
of  steamboats.  TVom  the  first  issue  of 
the  St.  Anthony  Ex  press,  May  31,  1851, 
we  cut  the  fi^llowing  notice: 

"Tlie  C.ov.  Kanisev,  Caj)!.  Rollins,  now  makes 
regular    trij)s    l)et\vecn    St.    Anthony    and    Sauk 


Rapids  twice  a  week.  Capt.  Rollins  is  well  known 
to  the  traveling  public,  and  well  deserves  the  high 
reputation  be  has  acquired,  as  a  careful  efRcient 
and  obliging  officer.  Although  the  Gov.  Ramsey 
has  not  the  same  spacious  accommodations  as  arc 
found  on  the  larger  boats  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
yet  travelers  will  receive  everj'  attention,  which 
their  comfort  demands,  and  will  find  this  a  cheer- 
ful trip.  A  recent  passage  down  was  p)erformcd 
by  the  boat  in  about  six  hours." 

The  enterprise,  however,  did  not  prove 
a  success,  and  the  following  year  was 
abandoned.  Business  between  the  two 
points  was  then  very  limited,  and  the 
water  even  then  insufficient  to  warrant 
business  the  entire  season.  Moreover, 
with  the  settlement  of  the  country  this 
amount  was  seen  to  beconstantly  dimin- 
ishing, and  without  extensive  improve- 
ments b^'  the  government  the  business  did 
not  promise  to  be  a  paying  investment. 

Another  item  from  the  issue  of  the 
paper  will  provoke  a  smile,  at  what  was 
then  considered  the  immense  amount  of 
the  lumber  business. 

••We  understand  there  are  about  13  000,000 
feet  of  logs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rum  river,  which 
may  soon  l)e  expected  as  there  is  now  sufficient 
water.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
amount  of  the  lumber  business  of  the  Territory  of 
which  St.  Anthonv  is  the  principal  depot. " 

The  wildest  dreams  of  those  early  set- 
lers  would  never  have  conceived  of  an  ' 
annual  output  at  this  point  exceeding 
500,000,000  feet. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  paiier  the 
])rice  current  of  some  articles  was  quoted 
as  follows,  viz: 

•'  Flour,  $4-.50('/5.0()  cwt ;  corn,  TiOc  bush  ;  oats, 
fjOc  bush;  butter,  12('/15c  lb;  fresh  meats  8^//  lOc; 
eggs,  10rr/12c;  potatoes,  80cC<^/$1.00." 

At  that  earlv  dav  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  a  site  for  a  cemeterv  as 
will  ap]>ear  from  the  following  notice: 

*'  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Anthony  is  re- 
(juested  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  4-,  at  7  p.  m., 
to  take  measures  to  procure  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  for  a  cemetery.  A  general  attendance  is  re- 
(juested."  Many  Citizens. 

The  meeting  was  held  and  the  result 
not  without  interest.    A  committee  was 
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appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  sites, 
and  the  final  tinanimous  decision  was  to 
purchase  80  acres  on  the  high  grounds 
east  of  St.  Anthony  and  extending  near 
to  the  river,  and  now  being  a  part  of 
Prospect  Park  Addition  to  the  City  of 
Minneapolis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  for  the  purpose 
designed,  this  was  an  unequaled  site.  In 
an  editorial  in  the  Express  on  the  same 
subject,  it  was  stated  among  other 
things  that,  ''ifrom  a  personal  examina- 
tion we  are  confident  that  neither  Green- 
wood, Mount  Auburn,  Mount  Hope, 
Rose  Hill,  or  any  of  the  noted  cemeteries 
of  the  Union  can  surpass  it. " 

Col.  Robert  Smith,  of  Illinois,  then 
owned  the  ground.  He  offered  to  sell  it 
for  $2,000.  As  the  money  could  not 
then  be  raised,  but  confidently  believing 
the  chance  should  not  be  lost,  the 
writer  and  Shelton  Hollister,  a  young 
man  recently  here  from  Connecticut,  on 
their  own  account  personally  entered 
into  a  contract  to  buy  the  land  in  one 
year  at  that  sum.,  But  alas!  the  citi- 
zens neglected  the  opportunity,  and  no 
money  was  forthcoming,  and  Mr.  Smith 
released  the  obligors  from  their  bond. 
,  How  fortunate  for  them  if  they  could 
have  foreseen  the  future  and  kept  good 
their  bond.  The  property  to-day  is 
worth  from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars 
per  acre.  And  then  perhaps  Lakewood 
cemetery  would  not  have  been  known. 

The  same  paper  also  contained  a  list 
of  the  letters  uncalled  for  during  the 
three  or  four  previous  months,  number- 
ing about  forty,  and  A.  Godfrey  (still  a 
residentof  thecit3')\vasthen  postmaster. 

Also  at  the  same  time  appears  the  ad- 
dress of  John  G.  Potts,  D.  D.  G.  Sire,  at 
the  opening  of  the  John  G.  Potts  Lodge 
No.  3  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Society  at  the 
Palls  of  St.  Anthony. 

A  large  number  of  similar  reminis- 
ences,  interesting  to  old  settlers,  might 


be  called  from  the  pages  of  the  first 
year's  publications  of  the  Express.  But 
the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of 
too  extended  notices.  One  or  two  more, 
however,  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

The  second  number  of  the  paper  con- 
tained a  brief  sketch  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  above  the  falls.  It  was  repre- 
sented as  a  beautiful  valley  **  with  a  black 
alluvial  soil  from  six  to  eighteen  inches 
deep  of  unbounded  fertilitj'."  So  far  as 
the  east  side  of  the  river  is  concerned  it  is 
feared  this  description  must  l>e  taken 
cum  grano  salts.  Especially  in  regard  to 
the  "eighteen  inches  of  black  alluvial 
soil."  Such  instances  do  exist,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  safe  to  predicate  it  of 
the  whole  valley  above  th6  falls.  The 
same  article  also  contained  the  predic- 
tion that  "it  seemed  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  wheat  could  be  raised  in  this 
climate  as  profitably  as  in  Illinois  or 
Indiana."  It  must  be  remembered  that 
when  the  foregoing  sentence  was  written 
not  a  bushel  of  wheat  had  been  raised  in 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  and  when 
the  most  of  the  then  settlers  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  only  a  few  of  the 
hardier  grains  and  vegetables,  as  rye, 
oats,  cabbages,  turnips  and  potatoes 
could  be  produced  in  this  hyperborean 
climate.  It  seems,  to-day,  ridiculous  that 
such  at  that  dav  could  have  been  the 
conceptions  of  otherwise  well  informed 
men  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  Minne- 
sota. To-day  Minnesota  is  the  largest 
wheat  ])roducing  state  in  the  Union,  but 
perhaps  soon  to  be  excelled  1)3'  Dakotas. 

In  the  same  article  was  a  statement 
scarcely  less  ridiculous  as  to  the  market 
for  wheat,  even  if  it  was  raised.  Eastern 
markets  were  never  dreamed  of— much 
less  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  arti- 
cle goes  on  to  state:  *' But  we  have  a 
market  at  our  own  doors  for  all  the 
wheat  we  can  ever  raise.  We  have  right 
around  us  the  Chii)pe\vas,  the  Winneba- 
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goes  and  Menominees,  who  receive  large 
annuities  from  the  government  and  are 
anxious  to  receive  all  our  flour,  and  ex- 
change the  cash  for  the  same.  *' 

Such  was  the  argument,  that,  at  that 
day  seemed  the  onlv  available  one  to  in- 
duce  the  farmers  to  engage  in  growing 
wheat.  It  served  its  purpose  for  a  very 
brief  time,  but  what  have  railroads  since 
accomplished  ? 

One  or  two  notices  of  marriages 
among  old  setlers  occunxd  about  the 
same  time.  Some  of  them  are  still  with 
us — all  well  remembered  b}-  old  setlers : 

Alarriag^es. 

•*0n  Sunday  June  1st,  1851,  l)y  Wm.  II.  Welch 
Esc|.  Mr.  Sumner  \V.  Farnliam  to  Miss  Eunice 
Estes.    All  of  this  place.  " 

"July  12th,  Mendota,  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil, 
John  George  Lennon  Esq.  of  St.  Anthony,  to  Miss 
Mary  McLean,  daughter  of  Maj.  McLean,  of  the 
saine])lace. " 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  1851,  this  was  one  of  the  toasts 
offered  and  responded  to  in  a  most  witty 
manner,  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil,  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  men  in  the  state,  viz: 
*'St.  I'aiil  and  St.  Anthonv, — the  first 
shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first.  "  A  pro- 
phecy- uttered  in  joke,  that  has  since  be- 
come a  historical  fact. 

Meantime  the  village  of  St.  Anthony 
Falls  continued  to  grow.  Newspaper 
men  arc  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  of 
growth  in  all  Western  towns.  There 
had  become  a  call  for  a  paper  to  urge 
other  doctrines  in  politics,  than  those 
advocated  by  the  old  Silver  Grey  Whigs. 
And  so,  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1853, 
a])pcarcd  the  first  number  of  the  North- 
western Democrat,  published  and  edited 
by  Prescott  &  Jones.  It  was  the  organ 
of  the  Democratic  ])arty  as  against  the 
lixprcss.  It  was  fairly  well  edited,  but 
lacked  the  requisite  sup])ort  from  sub- 
scribers, and  advertivsers,  as  well  as 
money  on  the  part  of  its  backers,  to 
make  it  a  financial  success. 


In  August,  1857,  W.  A.  Hotchkiss 
purchased  the  paper,  -and  moved  the 
same  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Min- 
neapolis had  already  received  its  bap- 
tismal name,  and  became  a  village  of 
some  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  publication  of  the  paper  was  here 
continued  for  some  A^ears,  but  finally 
succumbed  from  the  same  causes  which 
led  to  its  sale  in  the  first  instance.  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  for  several  years  has  been 
publishing  a  paper  in  Fillmore  county, 
the  National  Republican. 

The  St.  Anthony  Republican  was  es- 
tablished in  April,  1855.  It  was  pub- 
lished bv  Ames  &  Paine.  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames 
was  editor — then  a  minister  of  the  Free 
Will  Baptist  church  in  Minneapolis.  The 
republican  party  was'then  beginning  to 
assume  considerable  prominence,  and  the 
paper,  as  its  name  implies,  was  the  organ 
of  its  views  in  politics.  Mr.  Ames  was  a 
read^^  and  vigorous  writer  of  radical 
and  advanced  views  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. Later,  he  dissolved  his  connection 
with  the  Baptist  church,  and  became 
somewhat  prominent  as  the  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  church  in  Washington  city.  In 
1888  he  was  called  to  the  pastorship  of 
the  Unitarian  church  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  now  preaches.  Few  at  the 
present  day  are  aware  that  one  of  our 
prominent  citizens,  for  many  years,  D. 
W.  Jones(of  the  firm  of  Jones,  McMuUen 
&  Co.)  was  once  a  carrier  boy  for  the 
Republican.  He  received  many  welcome 
dimes  for  distributing  the  New  Years' 
address,  written  by  C.  G.  Ames.  He  is 
to  be  congratulated  that  a  more  lucra- 
tive employment  than  any  connected 
with  the  press  early  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. 

In  1858  the  Republican  was  merged 
into  the  State  News,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, established  by  Messrs.  Croffut 
and  Paine,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Croffut. 
He  made  a  wide-awake,  spicy  and  origi- 
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nal  paper,  which  only  needed  financial 
backing  to  have  made  a  success.  Mr. 
Crofibt  has  since  acquired  no  small  rep- 
utation as  a  poet  and  literary  contribu- 
tor to  several  leading  eastern  journals 
and  magazines. 

In  September,  1856,  the  first  daily 
paper  appeared  in  Minneapolis  called 
the  Daily  Falls  Evening  News.  It  was 
published  by  the  same  parties,  Messrs. 
CrofFut  &  Clark. 

In  August,  1857,  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens 
and  F.  Belfoy  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Cataract  and  Agriculturist,  This 
was  a  weekly  paper,  and  devoted  largely 
to  agricultural  interests.  In  February, 
1868,  the  paper  was  sold  to  R.  H.  Con- 
well,  and  the  name  changed  to  the  North 
Star.  In  the  fall  of  1868  the  paper  was 
sold  to  C.  M.  Landon,  who  continued 
the  publication  for  two  years  under  the 
name  of  the  Independent. 

Mr.  Con  well  also  in  June,  of  the  same 
year,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily 
Star^  republican  in  politics.  It  lived  only 
five  months. 

The  Weekly  State  News  was  con- 
tinued some  two  years  longer,  when 
it,  too,  was  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
inevitable.  Meantime,  in  the  year  1857, 
Major  J.  B,  Bassett  had  purchased  the 
old  Northwestern  Democrat^  and  soon 
after  sold  the  same  to  W.  F.  Russell, 
of  Shakopee.  Mr.  Russell  removed  to 
Minneapolis,  and  on  taking  possession 
(jf  the  paper  changed  its  name  to  The 
Gazette.  The  enterprise  was  short  lived. 
The  paper  lacked  the  requisite  financial 
and  intellectual  backing,  and  after  a 
struggle  of  a  year,  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Maj.  Bassett. 

In  1858  he  sold  the  press  toC.  H.  Pet- 
tit  and  John  G.  Williams,  who  established 
a  weekly  called  the  Minnenpoh'sjotirnnl^ 
edited  by  Williams.  This  paper  too  was 
destined  to  a  short  life.  It  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  1859  1)3^  the  State  Athis. 


The  same  year  Horace  E.  Purdy  estab- 
lished the  Minneapolis  Plaindealer^  a 
weekly  Democratic  paper.  It  was  by  no 
means  weakly  in  quality,  but  was  edited 
with  vigor  and  ability.  But  Democrats 
in  those  days  were  not  numerous,  and  a 
paper  then  could  not  be  sustained  on  ed- 
itorial ability  alone.  After  A  struggle  of 
less  than  two  years,  the  establishment 
was  removed  to  La  Crosse. 

In  January  of  1859  two  other  weekly 
papers  were  started  in  MinneaiK)lis.  The 
Minnesota  Beacon  and  the  Rural  Minne- 
sotian.  The  latter  was  mainly  devoted 
to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  floricul- 
ture. Neither  of  these  papers  were  of 
long  duration. 

Up  to  this  time  (1859)  Minneapolis 
had  proved  b3'  no  means  a  remunerative 
field  for  newspaper  enterprise.  It  had 
always  been  a  struggle  for  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest,"  and  even  the  fittest  had 
not  long  survived.  The  old  St,  Anthony 
Express  had  longest  held  its  ground — 
about  eight  years.  But  the  business 
seems  always  to  have  a  certain  fascina- 
tion for  many  minds,  almost  akin  to  that 
of  gambling.  In  the  face  of  almost  cer- 
tain defeat  there  are  ahvavs  found  those 
ready  to  take  their  chances  in  the  busi- 
ness; not  often,  however,  those  of  the  ne- 
cessary means,  indispensible  to  make  the 
effort  a  success.  Since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  city  even  to  the  present  time, 
the  field  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  bones 
of  bright,  energetic  young  men,  who 
have  fallen  by  the  way-side  in  piirsiiin;i^ 
this  i^nis  fhtuus,  from  whose  allure- 
ments, for  certain  peculiarly  constituted 
minds,  escape  seems  impossi!)le. 

In  Ma\'  1859  another  newspaper  was 
started,  destined  to  a  longer  life  than 
those  which  had  preceded  it.  William  S. 
King,  who  was  then  comparatively  a 
new  setler  in  Minneapolis,  established 
the  Stnte  Atlns,  a  large  weekly  news- 
pa])er.    This   veilture  at  that  time,  re- 
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quired  an  amount  of  pluck  and  courage, 
that  very  few  men  possessed.  It  was 
during  the  darkest  period  of  the  great 
financial  disaster,  following  the  crash  of 
1857.  Nobody  in  Minnesota  then  had 
money — and  hardly'  anybody  had  credit. 
Subscriptions  and  advertisements  were 
then  paid  for  in  truck  and  dicker,  as 
heretofore  stated  of  the  St.  Anthony 
Express.  Col.  King  was  then  a  com- 
parative stranger,  with  but  little  fin- 
ancial backing.  There  was  no  official 
patronage  of  any  account.  The  situa- 
tion was  to  the  last  degree  discouraging 
for  midertaking  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind. 

Rut  the  Colonel  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
couraged. By  sheer  force  of  character, 
and  indomitable  encrg\'  and  courage  he 
overcame  obstacles  that  would  have  ap- 
])alled  most  other  men.  He  first  swal- 
lowed the  Journal,  although  that  was 
hardly  so  formidable  as  to  be  considered 
a  rival.  He  was  of  course  an  ardent  Rc- 
])ublican,  and  Republicanism  was  then 
rapidly  growing.  In  politics,  his  strong 
characteristics  foimd  full  \)\c\y.  Every 
week  he  dealt  sledge  hammer  blows  on 
his  ])olilical  op])onents.  Oneof  these  was 
Col.  Piirdy,  editor  of  the  Phiindenlcr, 
and  before  spoken  of.  These  two  editors 
in  ability  were  well  matched,  and  both 
delighted  in  giving  hard  blows  in  politi- 
cal warfare.  The  weeklv  issues  of  these 
two  pa[)crs,  were  watched  by  their  re- 
si)cctive  friends  with  great  interest,  for 
there  was  certain  to  be  good  entertain- 
ment in  store,  both  ])olitically  and  intel- 
lectually. In  the  absence  of  theaters  and 
other  amusements,  the  ])apers  furnished 
an  acceptable  substitute.  Nor  did  Col. 
King  spare  his  own  party  less  than  his 
l)()lilical  opj)onents,  when  its  measures 
and  policy  diftered  in  his  judgment  from 
what  was  right.  On  occasion  he  would 
apj)ly  the  lash  on  his  own  political 
friends,  as  vigoroush-  as  on  liis  enemies. 


It  may  be  also  stated  that  his  paper  was 
at  all  times  most  active  and  influential 
in  promoting  the  material  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
state  at  large.  The  State  Atlas  during 
all  the  time  of  its  existence,  was  always 
a  power  for  good,  in  morals,  religion, 
and  education.  In  1867  it  was  bought 
out  by  the  founders  of  the  Tribune  and 
discontinued. 

During  the  war  the  establishment  of 
newspapers  met  with  a  decided  check. 
After  its  close  however  the  business  re- 
ceived a  fresh  impetus.  The  Minneapolis 
InclependentyWccklvyWas  issued  in  Octo- 
ber 1805.  In  June  18G6,  Col.  Stevens 
and  others  established  the  Minneapolis 
Chronicle,  weekh',  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  it  was  issued  daily.  It 
onl\'  survived  however  till  May  of  the 
following  3^ear. 

The  Minneapolis  Daily  Tribune  was 
established  in  1807.  Ithasbeen  the  lead- 
ing ])olitical  paper  in  the  citA^  since  that 
date,  and  has  always  been  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  St.  Paul  dailies  which  were 
earlier  established.  Still  it  has  seen  many 
changes  in  management,  though  always 
a  steadfiist  adherent  of  Republican  ])rin- 
ciples  in  politics.*  The  stockholders  in  the 
paperwhen  first  established  were  Col.  W. 
S.  King,  D.  Morrison,  W.  D.  Washburn, 
A.  n.  vStickney,  Dr.  L.  Butler,  W.  S. 
Whitmore,  Col.  L.  P.  Plummer,  F.  L. 
Smith,  Dr.  G.  H.  Keith,  W.  A.  Newton, 
and  some  half  dozen  other  smaller  hold- 
ers. John  T.  Oilman  was  the  first  editor. 

The  stock-holders  were  not  entirely 
harmonious  in  regard  to  men  who 
should  receive  political  preferment.  Mr. 
Oilman,  after  a  com])aratively  short 
period,  was  succeeded  by  Major  George 

'We  are  larvely  indebted  to  Ool  C.  W.  Johimon  for  the  leodinR 
fuctH  1  erein  publinhed.  he  hnvinK  furnished  the  editor  u  valanble 
pniMsr  on  the  subject.  The  lonK  and  intimate  HC<|uaint«nce  of  Col. 
.Tohnson  with  the  iwlitics  of  the  citjr,  and  eniiecially  of  the  Kepub- 
lican  party,  enable  him  to  K>ve  HtatiHticM  not  attainable  from  any 
other  Hource.  For  the  laf<t  few  years  he  haH  l>een  clerk  uf  the 
rnite«l  States  Senate,  but  ha.H  by  no  meanH  lost  his  intereHt  in 
Minneapolis. 
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K.  Shaw  as  editor.  A  vigorous  and 
terse  writer,  he  belonged  to  the  militant 
branch  of  his  party  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  convictions  in  regard  to 
party  men  and  measures,  and  sometimes 
to  the  disgust  of  leading  men  in  the 
party.  Although  the  congressional  dis- 
trict in  which  Minneapolis  is  situated 
has  almost  uniformly  been  strongly  Re- 
publican, yet  in  1868  the  Democrats 
elected  a  memb^  to  Congress,  due  in 
large  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  divisions  in 
the  Republican  party.  Whether  justly 
or  not,  no  small  blame  was  ascribed  to 
the  political  management  of  the  Tribune. 
This,  of  course,  re-acted  on  its  pecuniary 
success.  Minneapolis  was  then  a  small 
city,  and  nothing  less  than  united  party 
support  was  required  to  make  a  politi- 
cal paper  even  reasonably  remunerative. 
And  during  these  early  j'ears  of  its  his- 
tory the  paper,  in  common  with  others 
which  had  preceded  it,  suffered  for  lack 
of  capital. 

In  1870  Hugh  W.  Greene,  from 
Boston,  purchased  the  paper,  or  at  least 
a  controlling  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Greene 
was  a  conservative  Republican  and  the 
politics  of  the  paper  were  not  ahanged, 
although  it  was  generally  understood 
that  Mr.  Greene's  primary  object  was  to 
make  it  a  successful  business  enterprise 
rather  than  a  party  organ.  He  was  an 
able  and  scholarly  writer  and  contribu- 
ted the  most  of  the  leading  editorials 
during  his  connection  with  the  paper. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  strong  common 
sense,  of  cnerg\'  and  independence  of 
character,  and  good  lousiness  judgment. 
ThCvSe  qualities,  together  with  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  during  the  years 
immediately'  following  the  time  he  took 
charge,  enabled  him  to  place  the  paper 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  on  an  in- 
dependent paying  basis. 

This  success  was  gained  l)y  sheer  force 
of  character  and  ability  without  adven- 


titious aids — without  even  the  united 
support  of  his  own  party.  He  was  too 
independent  and  conservative  to  suit  the 
radical  wing.  He  could  not  be  used  as 
a  tool  to  subserve  personal  political  in- 
terests. Efforts  were  made  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  minority  stock-holders  to 
oust  him  by  legal  process,  but  the  at- 
tempt was  a  failure.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, in  1874,  owing  chiefly  to  failing  of 
health,  Col.  Green  closed  out  his  interest 
in  the  Tribune  to  a  new  company  repre- 
sented at  first  by  Clifford  Thompson  and 
L.  W.  Powell.  Major  John  H.  Howell 
was  associated  with  the  iormer  in  the 
editorship  and  management.  Judge 
John  P.  Rea  succeeded  Major  Howell  as 
editor,  and  with  varying  success  they 
run  the  paper  about  two  years.  The 
paper  was  not  yet  placed  on  a  safe 
financial  basis.  About  this  time  (1876) 
newspaper  interests  in  Minneapolis  were 
becoming  somewhat  complicated  with 
those  in  St.  Paul.  Measures  were  being 
taken  to  form  a  combination  to  control 
the  journalism  of  both  cities.  An  extract 
fi-om  the  valuable  manuscript  of  Col. 
Johnson  on  this  subject  will  give  a  clear 
and  concise  idea  of  the  peculiar  situation 
existing  at  that  time : 

The  Pioneer  had  been  endeavoring  to  boom 
its  subscription  list,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of 
its  rivals,  by  a  gigantic  lottery  system .  They  gave 
the  paper  a  year  for  $6.00  and  a  chance  to  draw 
Commodore  Davidson*s  magnificent  mansion  in 
St.  Paul,  valued  at  $100,000,  a  glittering  sum  of 
money  in  those  days  when  millionaires  were 
scarcer  than  to-day.  The  Pioneer  was  a  good 
dail}'  pai>er,  and  the  chance  to  get  something  for 
nothing  was  too  ])romising  to  be  slighted.  This 
comj)Ctition  was  particularly  severe  on  the  Trihunc 
in  Minnea])olis,  where  the  Pioneer  lirid  a  splendid 
reportorial  corps  under  the  genial  management  of 
T.  S.  King.  It  Ix^came  necessriry  to  do  something 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  thing.  The  Press,  then  the 
leading  jiapcr  in  St.  Paul,  was  made  a  center  for  a 
scheme  of  audacity  and  imprnctieability,  whieli 
has  rarely  had  a  ])arallcl  in  the  history  of  journal- 
ism in  the  west.  It  was  ntjthing  less  than  a  plan 
of  consolidation  of  all  the  dailies  receiving  news 
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over  the  Associated  Press  in  both  cities.    There 
was  to  be  but  one  morning  paper  for  both. 

There  was  but  one  obstacle  to  this  consolida- 
tion. But  for  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done  was  to  have  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  morn- 
ing dailies  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  make 
an  apportionment  of  stock  of  all  among  the  stock- 
holders of  each,  and  the  thing  was  done.  That 
obstacle  was  the  livening  MaiU  which  had  been 
running  but  for  a  year  or  two.  It  had  been 
started  in  the  Tribune  office  by  some  of  the 
attaches  of  that  paper,  during  the  Clifford  Thomj)- 
son  regime,  but  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
combine  into  the  ownership  of  Johnson  &  Smith. 
They  borrowed  no  money  of  the  politicians,  who 
owned  all  the  other  newspaper  enterprises,  and 
manifested  no  disposition  to  do  so.  The  Mail  had 
very  little  money,  and  still  less  influence  for  that 
reason,  but  it  had  something  else  that  was  of  value 
to  the  new  combine,  namely,  a  full  fledged  fran- 
chise in  the  Associated  IVess,  and  was,  therefore,  in 
a  position  when  the  consolidation  did  take  place 
to  give  and  take  hard  blows  in  the  comjKtition. 
An  agent  of  the  combine  was  sent  to  them  to 
threaten  to  start  another  daily  evening  i)aper,and 
with  ample  capital  to  crush  them  out  of  existence 
if  they  did  not  sell  the  Mail.  There  was  no  good 
reason  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  it  why  it  could  not  l>e 
done.  They  offered  to  bu3',  and  in  the  event  of  a 
refusual  to  sell,  to  ruin.  So  the  jiroprietors  suc- 
cuml)ed  to  the  inevitable;  but  it  was  a  rascally 
stand-and-dcliver  proceeding, en tirel}*  discreditable 
to  all  concerned  in  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Muil  was  spiked,  the  plans  of 
the  consolidation  lx*gan  to  be  apparent,  and  a 
madder  lot  of  men  than  those  of  Minneapolis 
were  not  to  l)e  foinid  outside  of  a  lunatic  as3'lum. 
It  was  foinul  there  was  resting  away  somewhere 
an  old  chattle  mortgage  on  the  Tribune.  Under 
this,  twelve  gentlemen,  of  the  most  influential  in 
the  city,  siezed  the  pai)cr,  and  for  a  few  hours  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  scheme  was  nip])ed  in  the 
bud.  But  the  compromisers  were  full  of  smooth 
words  and  promises,  and  some  of  the  jjeople  of  the 
city,  who  felt  the  outrage  most,  were  labored  with 
and  a  truce  fixed  up.  The  outcome  of  this  truce 
was  the  ap|)caranceon  thcKUh  day  of  April,!  870, 
of  the  Ihml  City  Pioneer  Press  and  Tribune.  It 
was  gravely  announced  that  the  newsim])erwoidd 
*'  impartialh' represent  theintcrests  of  both  cities," 
and  be  better  for  both  than  to  have  a  division  of  a 
newspajx^r  management  and  enterprise. 

From  the  21st  of  .\])ril,  when  the  row  was 
going  on  (for  there  were  those  who  would  not  be 
comforted,  and  who  would  not  acce])t  the  buttered 
words  of  the  combine),  until  the  25th,  there  was 


an  entire  hiatus  in  the  publication  of  the  Tribune. 
It  was  a  wordy  time.  On  the  25th  the  Tribune 
contained  the  following  announcement:  "The 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  take  pleasure  once  more 
in  presenting  to  its  readers  the  customarj'  news  in 
the  customarj'  way."  On  the  next  day  the  fol- 
lowing: "  The  proprietors  of  the  Tribune  in  order 
to  settle  existing  difficulties,  have  offered  to  sell  an 
Associated  Press  franchise  for  a  morning  paper  in 
Minneapolis,  on  or  after  November  1st,  1876,  in 
case  the  citizens  should  desire  to  purchase  the 
same  at  that  time  or  thereafter."  In  the  same 
issue  the  following:  "An  amicable  adjustment 
between  the  twelve  purchasers  of  a  certain  chattle 
mortgage,  and  publishers  of  the  Tribune  and  the 
Pioneer  Press  is  to  the  effect  that  there  will  here- 
after be  a  morning  pajjer  published  for  both  the 
cities,  and  an  afternoon  paper  published  in  Minne- 
apolis." 

That  continued  to  be  the  condition.  Mr.  David 
Blakely  was  sent  from  St.  Paul  to  Minneapolis  to 
edit  the  Evening  Tribune,  ar\6.  the  combine  run  "the 
only  morning  paixir"  for  all  there  was  in  it.  It  was 
an  unwise  and  unsatisfactorv condition  all  around. 

This  sketch,  which  brings  the  history 
of  the  Tribune  down  to  the  year  1879 
shows  the  vicissitudes  attending  the  es- 
tal)lishment  of  a  leading  daih',  and  con- 
tains many  facts  of  interest  not  gencr- 
allv  known.  That  interest  would  be  en- 
hanced  could  the  motives  and  hidden 
springs  of  action,  both  political  and  pe- 
cuniarv,  of  those  most  closelv  connected 
with  the  management,  be  more  full^'  re- 
vealed. It  is  at  least  evident,  that  even 
with  the  comi)aratively  clear  field  which 
the  Tribune  enjoyed  during  those  years, 
and  in  a  rapidly  growing  cit3%  it  was  no 
easy  task  or  l)oy*s  play  to  establish  such 
a  daily.  The  Tribune  has  not  reached 
its  present  commanding  position  with- 
out encountering  obstacles  and  years  of 
discouragement,  usually  attendant  on 
the  establishment  of  so  im])ortant  an 
enterprise. 

In  1879  Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton  (now 
assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury-)  came 
to  Minneapolis,  with  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  the  newspaper  business,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  be  found  favorable. 
Previous  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Mr. 
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Nettleton  was  a  student  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. He  enlisted  soon  after  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  and  served  with  credit  and 
distinction  throughout  the  entire  war, 
and  was  breveted  brigadier  general. 
Subsequent  to  the  war  he  was  connected 
with  the  Advance,  a  leading  Congrega- 
tional paper  in  Chicago.  His  residence, 
previous  to  coming  to  Minneapolis,  had 
bete  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  terse 
and  vigorous  writer  and  convincing  pub- 
lic speaker,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  leading  moral  and  reformatory 
movements  of  the  day. 

We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  Nettleton  for 
the  main  facts  following,  and  containing 
the  history  of  the  Tribune  down  to  the 
year  1885: 

In  1879  the  journalistic  situation  in 
Minneapolis  was  this:  The  city  had  no 
morning  paper,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  Company  owned  the  morning  As- 
sociated Press  franchise  for  Minneapolis, 
but  of  course  made  no  use  of  it.  Twelve 
citizens  of  Minneapolis  (jocosely  called 
the  twelve  Apostles)  held  an  agreement 
from  the  Pioneer  Press  Company,  to  the 
effect  that  said  company  would  relin- 
quish the  Minneapolis  franchise  when- 
ever it  was  desired  to  start  a  morning 
paper  in  Minneapolis,  and  wheneverthey 
were  paid  $18,000  in  cash.  The  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  was  then  an  evening  pa- 
per, and  was  virtually,  the  only  daily  is- 
sued in  the  city.  The  Journal  had  just 
been  started  bytwo  printers, but  had  no 
telegraphic  franchise,  and  naturally 
failed  to  get  much  of  a  foothold.  The 
ownership  of  the  Tribune  was  then;  one- 
half,  David  Blakeh-;  one-fourth.  Col.  L. 
P.  Phimmer,  and  one  fourth,  Geo.  K. 
Shaw.  Blakelv  was  editor-in-chief,  Shaw 
managing  editor,  and  Phiinmcr  business 
manager. 

In  vSepteniber,  1870,  A.  B.  Nettleton 
])ought  Shaw's  one-fourth  in  the  Tribune^ 
possession  to  be  given  in  March,  1880. 


At  the  date  of  this  purchase,  Blakely, 
Nettleton  and  Plummer,  agreed  that  in 
the  following  spring  they  would  estab- 
lish the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune, 
and  as  part  of  the  same  arrangement, 
bargained  to  sell  the  Associated  Press 
franchise  of  the  Evening  Tribune  to 
Major  Shaw,  who  was  to  start  an  after- 
noon paper  with  such  franchise  as  a 
basis. 

In  January,  1880,  and  before  the 
changes  were  consummated.  Col.  Pluiv- 
mer  died.  Nettleton,  thereupon,  pur- 
chased the  Plummer  interest  in  the  Trib- 
une, thus  making  Blakely  and  Nettleton 
equal  owners  in  the  corporation  which 
was  to  start  the  Morning  Tribune.  They 
proceeded  to  purchase  from  the  Pioneer 
Press  Company  the  suspended  morning 
franchise,  paying  the  $18,000,  and  early 
in  May,  1880,  as  soon  as  new  presses 
and  other  material  could  be  procured, 
the  first  number  of  tht  Morning  Tribune ^ 
as  it  now  is,  was  issued. 

In  June,  1881,  Gen.  Nettleton  bought 
Mr.  Blakely's  half  interest  in  the  Morn- 
ing Tribune,  and  from  that  time  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  paper  until 
about  January  1st,  1885,  when  he 
transferred  the  property  to  Mr.  Alden  J. 
Blethen,  to  whom  it  had  l>een  sold  in  the 
October  preceding,  and  who,  meantime, 
had  sold  a  half  interest  to  Messrs.  Has- 
kell and  son,  of  the  Boston  Herald , 
During  the  years  1883-4  Gen.  Nettleton 
had  erected  the  eight-story  Tribune 
building  at  the  comer  of  Fourth  street 
and  First  avenue  south,  and  moved  into 
its  new  quarters  in  January,  1885,  its 
home  having  been  in  the  City  Hall  l)uikl- 
ing  from  the  time  when  that  structure 
was  erected. 

During  the  five  years  and  upward  of 
the  administration  of  the  Tribune  under 
the  management  of  Gen.  Nettleton,  the 
paper  steadily  advanced  in  influence  and 
vahie.    Its  position  was  more  independ- 
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cut,  less  subject  to  the  control  of  politi- 
cians, cliques  or  factions  in  the  party — 
had  a  single  head  and  definite  policy. 
While  pronounced  in  his  political  views. 
Gen.  Ncttletonwas  reasonably  conserva- 
tive and  prudent  in  the  management  of 
his  paper,  and  at  the  time  of  its  sale  as 
above  mentioned  it  stood  in  the  front 
rank  in  influence  qmong  the  Republican 
journals  of  the  Northwest.    The  value 


ever,  having  fallen  through,  he  bought 
the  paper  back  from  them  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year,  and  it  continued  under 
his  management  untilMarch  1891,  when 
he  sold  out  to  Messrs.  Pierce  &  Murphy 
for  about  $450,000.  The  disastrous 
loss  which  he  suffered  by  the  burning  of 
the  old  Tribune  building  in  1889,  and 
the  heavy  expense  incurred  in  erecting 
the  elegant  new  Tribune  building  at  the 


of  the  Tribune  was  then  estimated  at 
about  $150,000. 

Under  the  new  management  the  Trib- 
une continued  to  prosiwr.  Col.  Blethen 
was  a  man  of  energy,  and  a  vigorous 
writcr.and  bad  a  successful  experience  in 
running  a  newspaper  in  Kansas  City, 
before  coming  to  Minneapolis.  In  1888 
he  sold  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Haskell  & 
Palmer  with  the  intention  of  going  into 
another  newspaper  enterjirise  in  the 
East.    The  arrangements  for  this,  how- 


corner  of  Fourth  street  and  First 
Avenue  South,  required  the  use  of  a  larger 
amount  of  capital  than  he  could  con- 
veniently command,  and  he  preferred  to 
relieve  himself  by  a  sale,  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  load.  His  large  num- 
ber of  friends  in  the  city  and  state  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  Col.  Blethen's 
surrendering  the  control  of  the  Tribune, 
which  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
interests  of  Minneapolis.  He  is  still  as 
ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
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city,  having  invested  a  large  amount  of 
capital  in  the  Bank  of  New  England,  re- 
cently opened,  of  which  institution  he  is 
president. 

The  Journal.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  founding  of  the  Jour- 
naly  SL  paper  which  has  since  become  a 
phenomenal  success,  though  not  without 
many  vicissitudes,  of  which  some  account 
may  be  interesting. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  was  the 
Daily  Courant,  issued  in  London  in 
1709.  It  was  a  morning  paper.  The 
evening  newspaper  is  the  product  of  a 
later  and  more  advanced  period,  and  has 
been  gaining  on  the  morning  daily  ever 
since  the  first  one  was  established,  till 
now  the  facilities  for  the  prompt  collec- 
tion of  news,  preparing  it  for  the  press 
and  for  rapid  printing  and  distribution 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  the  time  absorbed  by 
morning  paper  methods  in  the  leisurely 
preparation  of  news,  requiring  the  inter- 
val of  a  whole  night,  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  just  that  much  time  lost. 

This  is  not  an  age  which  excuses  loss 
of  time,  particularly  in  its  newspapers. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  regular 
morning  newspaper,  with  all  its  tri- 
umphs, is  conducted  on  the  wrong  prin- 
ciple. It  insists  on  withholding  the  news 
from  the  reader  just  when  he  wants  it 
and  on  giving  it  to  him  when  he  least 
desires  it  and  has  least  time  to  read  it. 

The  morning  i)apcr  is  rapidly  sur- 
rendering its  prestige  and  the  field  to  the 
evening  paper.  It  is  a  forced  surrender. 
The  evening  paper  has  achieved  success 
because  it  deserved  to  succeed.  The 
evening  paper  is  making  more  rapid 
j)rogress  than  the  morning  paper,  and  it  is 
in  the  greater  adaptation  of  itself  to  the 
popular  demand  that  the  evening  paper 
secures  its  greatest  advantage.  The 
morning  paper,  having  chosen  to  post- 
pone its  publication  of  the  news  of  to- 


day till  to-morrow  ought  not  to  expect 
to,  and  does  not  excite,  in  the  busiest 
hour  of  the  following  day,  the  same 
interest  with  its  then  comparatively 
stale  recital  of  events  as  that  aroused  by 
the  publication  of  practically  the  same 
matter  the  previous  evening.  There  is  a 
diflFerence  in  this  respect  between  the 
evening  and  morning  paper  like  to  that 
between  the  weekly  and  the  daily  paper 
— it  is  a  question  of  time.  People  take 
daily  papers  in  preference  to  weekly 
papers  because  they  cannot  content 
themselves  to  wait  for  the  weekly.  Why 
should  they  be  asked  or  expected  to  wait 
till  to-morrow  for  the  news  of  to-day  ? 
The  fact  is  they  are  not  waiting  as  much 
as  they  used  to,  and  on  'that  fact  rests 
the  success  of  the  evening  paper  already 
attained  and  the  greater  success  yet  to 
be  achieved  through  constantly  improv- 
ing facilities  for  collecting  and  distribut- 
ing the  news. 

The  evening  newspaper  has  been  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  the  newspaper  of 
the  future.  So  far  as  Minneapolis  and 
the  Northwest  is  concerned  the  evening 
paper  is  the  newspaper,  not  of  the  future 
alone,  but  of  to-day  as  well.  The  Jour^ 
nalhas  already  brought  this  about,  hav- 
ing double  the  circulation  of  any  of  its 
daily  morning  contemporaries  in  Minne- 
apolis or  St.  Paul. 

On  the  morning  of  Noveml^er  27, 1878, 
the  Minneapolis  department  of  the  St, 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  contained  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

**  The  plucky  trio  of  young  journalists, 
who  promised  a  few  days  ago  to  give 
the  peo])le  of  Minneapolis  a  new  evening 
paper  before  the  holidays,  were  promptly 
on  hand  last  evening  with  the  initial 
number  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
Among  the  good  things  promised,  the 
editors  say  the  Journal  will  be  a  zealous 
promoter  of  all  enterprises  which  will 
benefit  Minneapolis  and  raise  the  stand- 
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ard  ot*  morality  among  the  people.    Suc- 
cess and  fortune  to  the  Journal.** 

The  ** plucky  trio"  consisted  of  F.  E. 
Curtis,  afterwards  of  Spokane  Falls;  C. 
A.  French,  a  compositor,  and  afterwards 
])id)lisher  of  the  Wright  County  Times, 
Buffalo,  Minn.,  and  Chas.  H  Stevens, 
also  afterwards  the  publisher  of  a 
country  weekly  in  this  state.  The  paper 
was  printed  in  the  office  of  the  Mirror,  a 
weekl3^  paper.  The  late  E.  J.  C.  Atter- 
bury,for  a  number  of  3ears  prominently 
identified  with  newspaper  work  in  this 
city,  was  ci  silent  partner  in  the  venture 
and  one  of  the  editors.  The  Journal  had 
then  no  press  franchise,  but  received 
about  300  words  of  telegraphic  news 
from  a  special  correspondent  in  Chicago. 
The  paper  was  a  six  column  folio  and 
had  reached  in  the  fall  of  '79  a  circula- 
tion of  2,000  copies. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there 
occurred  an  event  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  future  of  the  paper.  Leg 
talent  is  a  very  important  part  of  a 
local  news  gatherer's  ecjuipment.  Espec- 
ially was  that  the  case  before  the  tele- 
phone came  into  general  use.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  ever  happened  before  that 
the  life  of  a  newspaper  depended  on  the 
result  of  a  footrace.  The  walking  match 
craze  was  then  raging  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  reporters  and  other 
newspajjer  men  of  the  city  amused  them- 
selves by  getting  up  a  go-as-you-please 
race  at  Market  Hall.  The  entries  were 
J.  N.  Nind,  then  of  the  Tribune,  now 
publisher  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lum- 
berman ;  Ed.  Bromley,  for  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  ;  l^arncst  Sturtevant,  for 
the  St.  Paul  Globe ;  Fred.  Puliler,  for  the 
Hotel  Gazette,  and  E.  J.  C.  Atterbury, 
for  the  Journal.  The  Journals  repre- 
sentative was  carefully  trained  by  a  i)ro- 
fessional,  and  after  an  exciting  race  which 
drew  a  large  crowd,  he  won,  having 
traveled  nearly  2()  miles  in  foxir  hours. 


So  confident  were  Mr.  Atterburv's 
associates  on  the  Journal  of  his  super- 
iority as  a  pedestrian,  and  possibly  so 
hopeless  at  that  time  of  the  future  of 
the  paper,  too,  that  thc}^  staked  the 
whole  establishment  on  him.  When  the 
race  was  over  the  ]nd)lishers  of  the 
Journal  found  themselves  in  a  position 
to  bu3'  a  new  press  and  increase  their 
news  facilities.  Before  the  race  it  was  a 
question  of  only  a  few  days  wdien  sus- 
pension of  publication  would  have  been 
necessar3\  Th^  J ournalhaA  wow  its  first 
race  and  it  has  never  lost  one  since. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  Geo.  K.  Shaw, 
C.A.Nimocks  and  W.  A.Nimocks  formed 
a  company  to  start  a  new  evening  paper, 
the  Tribune  having  become  a  morning 
paper  and  having  sold  its  evening  press 
franchise  to  these  gentlemen.  It  was 
one  morning  \vhile  these  preparations 
for  a  new  evening  paper  w^ere  in  progress 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  Journal 
came  down  town  and  found  their  estab- 
lishment in  ruins.  Fire  had  destroyed  it. 
Their  resources  were  limited  and  the 
blow^  was  too  heavy  for  them.  Thev 
accepted  an  offer  of  $2,000  for  their 
name  and  good  will  from  Messrs.  Shaw 
and  Nimocks,  w^ho  continued  to  publish 
the  Journal  till  the  spring  of  1885,  when 
Mr.  Shaw  sold  his  interest  to  the  Nim- 
ocks brothers. 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  of  the 
same  year,  the  pa])er  was  transferred  In- 
sale  to  A.  J.  Blethen,  Lucian  Swift,  Jr., 
W.  E.  Haskell  and  II.  W.  Hawlcy.  The 
company  was  organized  with  Air.  Has- 
kell as  president;  Mr.  Hawley,  secre- 
tary; Mr.  Blethen,  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Swift,  business  manager.  The  editorial 
force  was  organized  witli  J.  S.  Me  Lain 
as  managing  editor;  David  Blakely, 
editorial  writer  and  H.  \V.  Hawley,  city 
editor.  Mr.  Hawley  was  compelled  at 
the  end  of  nine  months  to  give  up  active 
neWvSpa])er  work  on  account  of  impaired 
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health.  His  stock  was  subsequently 
sold  to  E.  B.  Haskell,  of  the  Boston 
Herald.  In  a  subsequent  sale  of  the 
Tribune  to  Mr.  Haskell  his  interest  was 
transferred  to  A.  J.  Blethen.  Still 
later  it  was  purchased  again  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Haskell,  and  J.  S.  McLain  has  also 
more  recently  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
company,  which  is  now  composed  of  E. 
B.  Haskell,  president;  VV.  E.  Haskell, 
vice-president;  Lucian  Swift,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  manager,  and  J.  S. 
McLain,  editor.  The  paper,  however, 
during  the  last  six  and  a  half  years,  or 
since  November  1,  1885,  has  been,  with- 
out interruption,  under  the  business 
management  of  Mr.  Swift,  and  the  edito- 
rial management  of  Mr.  McLain.  They 
have  given  to  it  their  close  personal 
attention  and  have  conducted  it  on 
strictly  legitmate  lines  of  newspaper 
enterprise,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  in 
large  measure  its  phenomenal  success. 
When  they  took  charge  of  the  paper 
November  1,  1885,  it  had  a  circulation 
of  a  little  over  10,000  copies  dail3^  It 
has  now  a  sworn  circulation  of  about 
35,000.  That  means  an  average  increase 
during  that  period  of  nearly  4,000  per 
annum.  And  it  has  been  a  remarkablv 
regular  and  stead}^  advance,  showing 
the  permanence  and  stability  of  its 
growth  in  popular  favor.  That  it  has 
not  been  dependent  solely  upon  the  prog- 
ress in  population  and  wealth  of  the 
prosperous  section  in  which  it  circulates 
for  its  own  growth  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation, taking  the  field  as  a  whole,  has 
not  been  over  75  ])er  cent.,  the  growth  in 
circulation  since  November  1,  1885,  has 
been  250  per  cent.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  Journal  has  never  offered  a  j)remium 
or  cut  a  rate.  It  has  simply  striven  to 
be  the  best  newspaper  possible  with  its 
faciHties,  and  the  results  are  the  best 
evidence  of  the   wisdom   of  pursuing  a 


legitimate  newspaper  policy.  The  Jour- 
nal is  distinctl3'^  republican  in  politics 
and  yet  independent  and  courageous  in 
its  editorial  utterances,  and  the  public 
has  learned  that  its  influence  can  be 
depended  upon  for  the  support  of  those 
things  which  make  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  morally,  intellectuall3' 
and  materially'. 

The  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped newspapers  in  the  country.  An 
occupant  of  a  portion  of  the  old  Tribune 
building  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous 
fire  in  1889,  it  was,  however,  only  tem- 
porarily discommoded,  for  it  had  a  build- 
ing of  its  own,  and  intended  for  its  own 
use,  under  construction  at  the  time,  into 
which  it  moved  about  six  weeks  later. 
In  this  building  it  has  provided  itself 
with  all  the  latest  and  best  appliances 
and  conveniences  for  publishing  a  daily 
paper.  It  is  the  only  afternoon  paper  in 
Minneapolis  that  is  a  member  of  the 
Western  Associated  Press  and  owns  and 
controls  exclusively'  in  this  city  the  day 
report  of  the  United  Press.  It  maintains 
special  correspondents  in  Washington, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  other  eastern 
and  southern  cities,  while  its  corps  of 
northwestern  correspondents,  covering 
Wisconsin, Minnesota,Iowa,theDakotas, 
Montana  and  the  state  of  Washington 
numbers  about  450,  whose  telegraphic 
correspondence  is  delivered  in  the /our- 
nal  office  over  three  special  wires,  in 
addition  to  the  leased  wires  of  the  press 
association.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  extensive  and  thor- 
oughly organized  news  service  should 
make  the  Journal  the  splendid  news- 
paper that  it  is.  Special  attention  is 
also  given  by  the  Journal  to  commercial 
and  financial  matters,  and  it  is  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  high  authority  in  these 
lines. 

The  Journal  stands  better  with  the 
public  to-day  as  a  clean,  enterprising  and 
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reliable  newspaper  than  it  ever  did  before 
and  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  city  it  must  be  accorded  a  place  of  no 
small  importance.  The  Journal  was 
purchased  of  the  Nimocks  brothers  in 
1885  for  $100,000,  while  half  a  million 
dollars  would  not  buy  it  to-day. 


LuciAN  Swift,  Jr.  Mr.  Swift  is  a 
native  of  Akron,  Ohio>  where  he  was 
bom  July  14,  1848.  His  father  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
having  emigrated  from  Connecticut  in 
early  life.  He  was  a  law3'er  by  profes- 
sion and  served  as  clerk  of  the  courts  of 
Summit  county,  and  represented  the 
people  of  that  locality  in  the  Ohio  State 
Senate.  His  grandfather  was  Judge 
Zephaniali  Swift^  who  was  Chief  Justice 
of  Connecticut  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
as  well  as  author  of  a  digest  and  several 
standard  treatises  upon  branches  of  the 
laW.  The  genealogical  line  runs  back 
to  1635,  when  the  ancestor  was  among 
the  early  colonists  from  England.   . 

The  family  removed  to  Cleveland, 
where  Lucian  had  the  advantages  of  the 
excellent  schools,  and  graduated  at  the 
high  school  in  1867.  He  then  entered 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  taking 
the  special  course  in  mining  engineering 
completed  in  two  years  the  course  of 
study  which  occupies  in  due  course  three 
years,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  M. 
E.  His  room-mate  in  college  was 
Charles  F.  Brush,  afterwards  inventor 
of  the  arc  electric  lights.  His  college  fra- 
ternity was  the  D.  K.  E.  Returning  to 
Cleveland  he  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness for  two  3-ears,  but  found  it  neither 
congenial  to  his  taste  nor  adapted  to  his 
educational  preparation. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  pre- 
sented to  the  young  man  standing  on 
the  threshhold  of  life,  is  the  choice  of  a 
calling.  The  tides  of  circumstances  often 
sweep  him  along  and  land  him  in  har- 


bors he  had  not  sought.  So  it  was  in  a 
measure  with  young  Swift.  In  the 
spring  of  1871  he  turned  his  steps 
toward  the  West,  with  a  vague  purpose 
of  settling  at  Duluth,  but  did  not  find 
the  prospects  of  that  place  inviting,  and 
so  returned  to  St.  Paul  where,  through 
an  assistance  from  Hon.  Charles  Mc- 
Ilrath,  the  State  Auditor,  who  was  a 
relative,  he  obtained  a  situation  with 
George  B.  Wright,  of  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Wright  at  that  time  was  a  surveyor  of 
government  lands,  but  soon  afterwards 
became  land  agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  For  five 
vears  Mr.  Swift  remained  in  this  employ- 
ment making  plats  of  land  grants, 
rights  of  way  and  other  like  work,  visit- 
ing various  land  offices  to  obtain  data. 
In  the  course  of  this  work  he  camped  in 
a  tent  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Fargo, 
and  again,  as  illustrating  the  rapid 
change  of  the  wilderness  into  the  busy 
marts  of  man,  he  attended  an  editorial 
banquet  at  Georgetown  on  the  banks  of 
the  Red  river  of  the  North,  at  which  the 
gifted  literary  wanderer,  Baj'ard  Taylor, 
presided. 

Resigning  his  position  in  1876  Mr. 
Swift  made  a  visit  to  his  home,  but  re- 
turned in  a  few  months,  and  took  a  po- 
sition as  book-keeper  at  a  meager  salary, 
though  in  truth  one  quite  equal  to  his 
experience  in  the  business.  He  soon 
found  a  better  situation  as  book-keei)er 
and  cashier  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
at  that  time  controlled  bv  the  owners  of 
the  Pioneer  Press.  He  remained  in  the 
Tribune  through  all  its  many  changes, 
for  many  \Tars,  until  he  was  thoroughlv 
conversant  with  all  the  details  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

In  November,  1885,  he  joined  with 
Messrs.  Blcthcn,  Haskell  and  Hawlev  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Evening  JournaL  He 
became  manager,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company,  which  position  he  still 
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holds.  At  the  titne  of  his  first  connec- 
tion with  it  the  Journal  had  become  well 
established,  having  a  daily  circulation  of 
about  ten  thousand  copies.  It  has 
steadily  increased  in  patronage  and  in- 
fluence, until  its  present  circulation  is 
about  thirty-five  thousand  copies.  It 
occupies  a  fine  stone  front  building  of  its 
own  on  Fourth  street,  operates  three 
perfecting  presses,  and  issues  a  sheet 
which  is  eagerly  welcomed  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  firesides  of  the  citv  and 
throughout  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Swift  has  been  for  several  vcars  a 
director  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  is 
also  a  director  in  the  Business  Men's 
l^nion,  as  well  as  in  several  minor  insti- 
tutions. He  is  a  director  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Exposition,  and  has  for  sometime 
been  its  treasurer. 

Those  representative  positions,  among 
the  most  powerful  in  stimulating  and  di- 
recting the  business  interests  of  the  city, 
show  the  value  that  his  associates  place 
upon  his  judgment  and  sagacity,  and 
readily  place  him  among  the  leaders  of 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Swift  married  Miss  Minnie  E. 
Fuller,  daughter  of  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Fuller, 
now  located  at  Litchfield,  this  state;  a 
native  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  1877.  Their 
surviving  child  is  a  daughter,  Grace  F. 
In  social  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift  are  im- 
portant factors.  The  portrait  accomp- 
anying this  sketch  shows  a  genial  face 
and  marks  a  character  firm  in  integrity, 
a  mind  solid  in  its  judgments,  and  a 
temper  persistent  in  adherence  to  its 
aims. 

The  Minncnj)oJis  Times  is  to-day 
acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  in  the  Northwest 
th()U'!:h  it  is  onlv  in  its  third  vear.  The 
paper  has  made  rapid  strides  because  it 
has  been  well  managed  with  due  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  a  large  and  con- 
stantly growingconstituency  which  had 


been  before  its  advent  totally  unrepre- 
sented. The  Globe  had  maintained  a 
modest  news  bureau  in  Minneapolis  for 
several  years  but  the  Democrats  of  the 
metropolis  had  never  had  a  paper  on 
whose  editorial  utterences  thev  could  de- 
pend  to  voice  their  sentiments  as  party 
men  or  as  loyal  Minneapolitans.  That 
the  Times  has  filled  both  these  wants  is 
shown  b\'  its  forging  to  the  front  with 
such  unprecedented  steps. 

The  Times  was  established  by  the 
Times  printing  company  and  the  first 
number,  a  modest  folio  was  issued  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1889.  It  was  begun  as  an  in- 
dependent paper  with  Democratic  lean- 
ings. In  the  ensuing  local  and  State 
campaign  it  supported  P.  B.  Winston 
for  mayor,  and  shortly  after  was  recog- 
nized as  a  Democratic  paper.  With  en- 
larged capital  and  facilities  it  started 
out  with  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, F.  G.  Winston;  directors,  J.  G. 
Winston,  J.  C.  Oswald,  Frank  L. 
Thresher,  John  Blanchard,  Leo  Basting, 
W.  D.  Ankeny  and  W.  L.  O^Brien  Jr. 
Mr.  Blanchard  w^as  elected  editor-in-chief 
and  Mr.  Thresher  manager  and  secre- 
tary', positions  in  which  they  still  serve 
the  company.  The  paper  was  immedia- 
tely enlarged  to  a  double  sheet,  print- 
ing as  much  reading  matter  as  any  paper 
in  the  Northwest.  In  July  1891  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  the  Western  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  the  United  Press  by 
w^hich  the  Times  became  a  joint  owner 
with  the  Tribune  in  both  these  news  re- 
ports. This  arrangement  gives  the 
Times  the  news  of  the  world.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  a  few  months  ago  recog- 
nized its  service  so  that  its  leased  wires 
now  run  the  entire  24  hours  of  the  day. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  practically 
impossible  for  any  subscriber  to  its  ser- 
vice to  get  ** left**  as  by  getting  out  a 
special  edition  at  any  time  after  the 
regular  report  closes,  the   news    of  the 
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world  can  be  thrown  upon  the  press  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  These 
two  rejjorts  give  the  subscribers  a  report 
of  30,000  words  each  a  night. 

The  Sunday  Times  which  has  been 
made  a  feature  of  the  paper  is  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  sixteen  pages  which 
has  already  become  the  favorite  paper  of 
Minneapolis  and  Minnesota. 

Returning  to  the  year  1867  we  find 
more  or  less  newspaper  enterprises  un- 
dertaken nearly  every  year  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  would  require  too  much 
space  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  each, 
and  as  many  of  them  were  ephemeral, 
such  history  in  regard  to  most  of  them 
would  prove  uninteresting.  The  names 
of  the  papers,  with  the  dates  of  their 
establishment,  so  far  as  they  can  be  as- 
certained, are  given  below : 

Farmers  Union,  weekly,  1867. 

Daily  Star,  June,  1868. 

St.  Anthony  Palls  Democrat,  weekly,  October, 

1869. 
Minneapolis  Democrat,  weekly,  1870. 
Temperance  Advocate,  weekly,  1869. 
Evening  News,  daily,  June,  1871. 
Monday  Morning  News,  weekly,  1871. 
Minneapolis  Free  Will  Baptist,  quarterly,  1859. 
Master  Mechanic,  monthly,  1871. 
Minnesota  Pupil,  weekly,  1868. 
Evening  Times,  daily,  January,  1872. 
Minneapolis  Mirror,  weekly,  1873. 
The  Citizen,  weekly,  1874. 
Sunday  Mercury,  1881. 
Tourist  and  Sportsman,  weekly,  1875. 
State  Index,  weekly,  September,  1875. 
Evening  Mail,  daily,  1874-. 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumbermiui,  weekly,  187G. 
Free  Flag,  weekly,  1876. 

Minnesota  Farmer,  niontlily,  September,  1877. 
The  Ariel,  monthly,  June,  1877. 
Bell's  Daily  Times,  Deceml^er,  1878. 
The  nousekeej)er,  monthly,  1878. 
Evening  Journal,  daily,  November,  1878. 
Saturday  Evening  Spectator,  weekly,  1871). 
Northwestern  Miller,  weekly,  March,  1S71). 
Pennv  Herald,  weeklv,  Mav,  1880. 
Boys  and   Girls  of  Minnesota,  weekly,  June, 

1880. 
Real  Estate  Review,  1882. 
Minneapolis  Weckh',  November,  1880. 


The  Homestead,  monthly,  November,  1880. 
Comic  Pictorial,  monthly,  March,  1881. 
Temperance  Review,  weekly,  February,  1881. 

Other  papers,  mostly  established  since 
the  last  mentioned  date,  are: 

The  Commercial  Bulletin,  weekh'. 

The  Northwestern  Architect,  monthly. 

The  Northwestern  Railroader,  weekly. 

The  Northwest  Trade,  w^eekly. 

The  Market  Record,  daily. 

The  Furniture  News,  monthly. 

The  Northwestern  Real  Estate  and  Financial 

Register. 
The  Trade  Reporter,  weekly. 
The  Northwestern  Presbyterian,  weekly. 
The  Northwestern  Congregational ist,  weekly. 
The  Methodist  Herald,  weekly. 
The  Minnesota  Missionary  and  Church  Record, 

monthly. 
The  East  Side  Register,  weekly. 
The  West  End  Herald,  weekly. 
The  South  Minneapolis  News,  weekly. 
The  Free  Lance,  weekly. 
National  Arsenal,  weekly. 
The  Progressive  Age,  weekly. 
Reason,  monthly. 
The  American  Geologist,  monthly. 
The  Master  Mason,  monthly. 
The  Odd  Fellow,  monthly. 
The  P\'thian,  monthly. 
The  Irish  Standard,  weekly. 
The  Minnesota  Court  Reporter,  weekly. 
The  Liberty'  Blade,  weekly. 
Western  Leader,  prohibition  weekly. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Spectator, 
This  is  the  oldest  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Minneapolis,  and  largely  exem- 
plifies the  fact  that  the  intelligence  and 
culture  of  a  city  finds  expression  in  its 
publications.  It  was  established  in  July, 
1879,  by  C.  H.  Dul^ois,  who  had  from 
187G  tolSTO  been  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post^  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  a  ]3a]KT  which  out- 
ranked any  daily  there,  l)oth  in  circula- 
tion and  influence.  Minneapolis  seemed 
to  oiTcr  a  wider  field  for  a  first-class  liter- 
ary and  family  ne\vspa])cr.  How  well 
the  Saturday  Evening  Spectator  suc- 
ceded  in  this  line  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  taken  several  years  since 
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from  The  North  western  Magazine ,  edi  ted 
by  E.  V.  vSmalley: 

"T/ie  Saturday  Evening  Spectator^  adopting  a 
high  standard  at  the  start,  and  aiming  steadily 
higher,  it  has  l^ecome  a  paper  creditable 
alike  to  itself  and  to  the  taste  of  those  who  read  it. 
Mr.  DuBois,  the  editor  and  publisher,  has  built  up 
by  diligent  work  and  much  original  talent,  a  suc- 
cessful weekly,  alwaj^s  a  difficult  thing  to  accomp- 
lish in  cities  that  are  well  equipped  with  dailj'  pa- 
ixrrs.  The  Spectator  made  a  field  for  itself  broad 
enough  to  embrace  on  one  side  art,  literature  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  higher  intellect- 
ual life  of  the  city,  and,  on  the  other,  real  estate 
and  general  business  interests." 

In  January,  1890,  Mr.  DiiBois  with- 
drew from  the  Spectator^  leaving  it  in 
control  of  the  present  publishers,  H.  H.  S. 
Rowell,  editor,  and  H.  L.  Hoskinson, 
manager.  Mr.  Rowell,  a  native  Minne- 
sotian,  had  been  an  emploN-e  since  Nov. 
1, 1881 ,  and  for  about  five  years  manag- 
ing editor.  Mr.  Hoskinson  had  for  over 
a  year  been  connected  with  the  business 
department  of  the  paper.  The  Spectator 
has  now  an  office  and  editorial  force  of 
six  persons,  and  has  in  its  mechanical 
department  about  a  dozen  employes. 
With  the  growth  of  the  city  the  scope  of 
the  paper  has  been  modified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  Spectator  is  now  pre-eminent  in 
the  local  field  of  society,  music,  the 
drama,  education,  literature  and  kindred 
interests.  Editorially,  it  is  independent 
in  every  respect,  and  stands  for  the  best 
interests  of  societ^^  and  ''the  good,  the 
true  and  the  beautifur*  in  human  life. 
With  a  steadily'  increasing  circulation 
among  the  best  people,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Spectator  is  continually  extend- 
ing its  influence  throughout  the  North- 
west. 

The  Alississippi  Valley  Lumberman 
was  established  in  August,  1876, 
bv  Col.  Piatt  B.  W'alker,  who  conducted 
the  paper  until  June,  1887,  when  it  was 
sold  to  a  cor[)oration  known  as  the 
Lumberman  Pu])lishing  Company,  WMth 


J.  Newton  Nind,  who  has  since  been  the 
editor  and  the  controlling  spirit  in  the 
company,  as  president.  This  corporation 
also  included  the  elder  son  of  Col.  Piatt 
B.  Walker,  the  founder  of  the  paper,  Piatt 
B.  Walker,Jr.,  who  had  been  with  the  pa- 
per since  it  was  started,  and  who  is  now 
the  business  manager  of  the  paper.  The 
Lumberman,  as  its  name  implies,  is  de- 
voted to  lumber  interest,  and  is  a  hand- 
somely printed,  well  edited  and  influen- 
tial trade  paper  which  has  taken  a  front 
rank  since  it  has  been  under  the  present 
management. 

The  Furniture  News  is  a  monthly 
trade  paper  devoted  to  the  growing  fur- 
niture trade  of  the  Northwest.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Furniture  Publishing  Com- 
pany, edited  by  J.  Newton  Nind,  its 
management  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Alississippi  Valley  Lumberman.  A 
paper  of  the  same  name  was  published 
for  a  year  or  two  prior  to  1889,  when 
the  present  Furniture  News  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  Northwestern  Miller^  which  is  the 
exponent  and  representative  of  the  lead- 
ing industry  in  Minneapolis,ranks  among 
the  first  of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  in 
fact  in  its  peculiar  field  has  probably  no 
superior  in  the  country.  It  especially  re- 
presents the  merchant  or  shipping  mil- 
ler, and  furnishes  its  readers  with  the 
latest  and  fullest  information  and  news, 
bearing  upon  the  milling,  flour  and  grain 
interests. 

Its  beginning  gave  but  little  promise 
of  obtaining  its  present  commanding 
importance.  It  was  started  in  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  in  1873.  Its  main  purpose  at  that 
time  was  the  promoting  the  sale  of  an 
emer3'  wheel  buhr  dresser,  which  its 
owners  had  invented,  and  which  it  was 
then  thought  must  be  of  great  value, 
but  which  has  now  been  so  long  with- 
drawn from  market  that  its  name  has 
been  almost  forgotten. 
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At  first  the  paper  appeared  as  a 
monthly,  and  bore  but  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  present  elaborate  weekly 
edition.  Mr.  A.  K.  Ostrander  was  its 
founder,  with  whom  Mr.  Albert  Hoppin 
became  early  associated  in  its  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Ostrander  died  in  1878,  and 
for  some  time  Mr.  Hoppin  was  the  ex- 
clusive owner  of  the  property,  and  dur- 
ing his  administration  it  was  removed 
to  Minneapolis. 

After  its  removal  to  this  city,  its  field 
of  operations  and  circulation  became 
greatly  enlarged,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Hoppin  in 
its  management.  In  1882  Mr.  Hoppin 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  paper  to 
Mr.  Palmer,  who  secured  as  business 
manager  Mr.  C.  W.  Edgar.  Later  on 
the  paper  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  stock  company,  Mr.  Palmer  being 
publisher  and  Mr.  Edgar  manager.  Un- 
der this  arrangement  the  Northwestern 
Miller  is  still  conducted,  and  yearly  with 
increasing  success.  It  has  a  large  circu- 
lation, not  only  in  this,  but  many  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  states,  and  also  in 
the  ftour  markets  of  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  names  above  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  the  Miller  are, 
Fred  J.  Clark,  local  editor  and  secretary' 
(who  has  been  with  the  paper  since 
1874,)  Miss  E.  E.  Palmer,  associate 
editor;  P.  H.  Litchfield  as  assistant 
manager,  and  W.  R.  Gregory,  traveling 
representative. 

The  Northwestern  Architect  nnd 
Building  Budget  as  it  is  now  known  wris 
first  issued  by  Messrs.  Baldwin  8c  Bruce 
at  218  Hennepin  Avenue  under  the  title 
The  Northwestern  Iniprovenient  Record. 
When  first  estal)lishcd  it  was  issued 
weekly  in  a  four-cohnnn  cjuarto  form, 
the  first  number  l)eing  issued  on  the  21st 
dav  of  April,  lScS4.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  its  field  was  not  such  as  to 
require    such     fre(|uency    of  pul)lication 


and  in  the  following  July  it  was  changed 
to  a  monthl3'  and  the  number  of  its 
pages  increased  to  sixteen  the  form  being 
that  of  a  magazine.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  its  promoters  to  make  it  essen- 
tially a  journal  devoted  to  the  real 
estate  interests  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  Northwest, 
but  receiving  little  encouragement  in 
that  direction  it  gradually  became  mer- 
ged into  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  arch- 
itectual  and  building  interests  of  the 
city.  In  April  1885,  its  publishers  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  the  title  of 
their  publication  was  not  a  clear  index 
as  to  its  character  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly changed  to  Northwestern  Architect 
and  Improvement  Record.  In  thefollow- 
ing  January  its  quarters  at  213  Henne- 
pin Avenue  becoming  too  cramped  for 
its  increasing  business,  the  office  was  re- 
moved to  commodious  rooms  in  the 
Loring  &  Windom  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Second  Avenue 
South,  its  present  home. 

Early  in  its  career  Messrs.  Baldwin 
&  Bruce  associated  with  themselves  Mr. 
W.  H.  Famham  who  remained  identified 
with  the  journal  until  August,  1885, 
when  his  interest  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  Brundage.  The  publications  of 
the  journal  was  continued  by  these  gen- 
tlemen until  August;  1887,  when  the 
])aper  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Otis  & 
Straw.  These  gentlemen  remained  in 
possession  until  the  following  April  when 
a  stock  comj)any  styled  the  '*  Northwes- 
tern Architect  Co."  and  com])osed  of 
members  of  the  architcctual  ])rofession 
of  tlie  twin  cities  was  formed  and  pur- 
chased tlic  interests  of  Messrs.  Otis  ^Sc 
Straw  but  retaininii  Mr.  Straw  as  ijene- 
ral  manager  of  the  business.  In  March 
of  this  year  an  additional  feature  was 
added  comprising  six  ])liotogravure 
plates  of  architcctual  sul^jects  and  issued 
together  with  the  letter  press  and  relief 
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plate  engravings  comprising  the  regular 
edition,  was  called  the  **  Royal ''  edition. 
In  November  of  this  year  Mr.  Straw  re- 
signed his  position  as  manager  to  em- 
bark in  other  pursuits  and  Mr.  Fred  S. 
Hunt,  a  young  man  of  Chicago,  111.,  and 
who  had  long  been  identified  with  archi- 
tectual  journalism  in  that  city,  was 
called  to  occupy  the  position. 

In  January,  1891,  the  usefulness  of 
the  journal  was  further  increased  and 
its  field  extended  by  the  purchase  and 
consolidation  with  the  Building  Budget, 
an  architectual  publication  of  Chicago, 
and  retaining  its  oflSces  in  both  cities. 
At  this  time  its  name  was  again  changed 
and  while  retaining  the  identity  of  both 
publications  it  was  made  The  North- 
western Architect  and  Building  Budget 
and  bv  which  it  is  still  known. 

The  present  oflScers  of  the  company 
are:  Mr.  Henry  Lord  Gay  of  Chicago, 
president;  Mr.  Fred  Kees  of  Minne- 
apolis, vice-president;  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Goodwin  of  Minneapolis,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Mr.  Fred  S.  Hunt,  general 
manager. 

The  character  of  the  publication  is 
essentially  that  of  an  architectural  mag- 
azine and  is  patronized  by  architects  and 
architectual  students  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  besides  circulating  in  Canada, 
England,  France,  Russia,  Australia  and 
the  British  West  Indies. 

The  above  list  is  probably  not  com- 
plete, as  new  papers  are  established  al- 
must  everv  month.  Of  counse  a  consid- 
crable  number  of  the  above  have  passed 
out  of  existence,  some  having  survived 
but  a  few  months,  others  but  a  year  or 
two,  and  still  others  merged  into  other 
papers.  But  a  goodly  number  are  still 
])ublislied  and  flourishing.  But  these, 
and  others  hereafter  to  be  named,  will 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  intense  intel- 
lectual activitv  which  has  alwavs  char- 
acterized  the  people  of  Minneapolis.    No 


important  branch  of  business,  no  shade 
of  religious  or  liberal  belief,  no  profes- 
sion or  science,  but  has  its  representative 
in  the  press.  It  may  safely  be  stated 
that  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  Union  pub- 
lishes so  many  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. And  taken  in  consideration  with 
her  schools,  churches,  library  and  char- 
itable and  benevolent  institutions,  it  is 
conclusive  proof  of  the  intelligence  and 
intense  intellectual  activity  which  has 
always  characterized  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

Scandinavian  Newspapers.  Next  in 
numbers  and  also  in  importance  to  those 
printed  in  English,  come  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  the  Scandi- 
navian languages.  From  a  compara- 
tively early  day  this  population  has  here 
been  well  represented  by  its  secular  and 
religious  press.  The  editorial  ability 
represented  by  their  press  has  been  uni- 
formly of  a  high  order.  Among  their 
publications  we  name  the  folio  wing,  viz : 
The  first  Scandinavian  paper  published 
in  Minneapolis  was  the  Nordish  Folke- 
blad,  (weekly)  Norwegian-Danish.  This 
was  first  established  in  Rochester,  Minn., 
but  in  1868  was  removed  to  this  city 
and  published  by  F.  Sneedorf  Christen- 
sen.  In  1871  Geo.  H.  Johnson  (late 
sheriff  of  Hennepin  county)  purchased 
it,  and  in  connection  with  Edvard  Lar- 
sen  (editor)  continued  it  till  1876,  when 
it  was  sold  to  a  Chicago  party  and  dis- 
continued. In  those  days  the  Scandina- 
vian population  was  much  less  than  it 
has  since  become,  the  advertising  pa- 
tronage was  small,  and  the  paper  did 
not  prove  a  financial  success.  The  Min- 
nesota (weekly)  was  established  by  C. 
F.  Solberg  in  1870.  It  was  sold  in  1872 
and  in  1873  was  bought  by  the  Bud- 
stikken  and  merged  in  that  paper. 

In  September,  1873,  the  Budstikken 
was  started,  weekly,  by  a  stock  com- 
pany.     Its   first  editors  were  Paul  H. 
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Hansen  and  F.  A.  Husher,  also  part  pro- 
prietors, succeeded  for  a  time  by  Jon 
Bjarnason.  In  1877  Lnth  Jaeger  as- 
sumed the  editorship,  and  conducted  the 
paper  successfully  until  1885.  Since  then 
Jorgen  Jensen  and  R.  S.  N.  Sartz  have 
had  principal  editorial  charge.  Messrs. 
G.  F.  Johnson  and  John  C.  Gjedde  were 
for  several  years  the  publishers,  until 
1888.  The  paper  is  now  owned  by  T. 
Gulbrandsen,  and  constitutes  theweekl3^ 
of  Daglig  Tidende,  established  in  1887, 
and  the  only  Scandinavian  daih-  in  the 
city. 

The  Folkebladet  was  established  in 
1877byProf.SvenOftedal  as  a  monthly. 
It  was  a  religious  (Lutheran)  paper  and 
was  published  in  the  interest  of  the  Augs- 
bury  Seminary,  located  in  Minneapolis, 
and  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian people  in  Minnesota  and  ad- 
joining states  and  territories,  in  that  im- 
portant institution.  In  this  it  w^as 
largely  successful,  and  mainly  to  its  ef- 
forts is  due  the  fact,  that  in  a  few  years, 
the  institution  was  placed  on  a  sound 
and  permanent  financial  basis.  In  1879 
the  paper  was  issued  as  a  weekly  and 
edited  bv  Professors  Oftedal  and  Sverd- 
rup,  under  whose  control  it  still  con- 
tinues. 

In  1886  the  Faedrelandet  and  Emi- 
gran  ten  (Norwegian  weekly)  was  re- 
moved to  this  city  from  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
where  it  had  previously  been  published. 
It  is  now  owned  by  C.  Gulbrandsen  Sc 
Co. 

The  Ugebladet  ( Danish-Norwegian 
weekly)  was  removed  here  from  Chicago 
in  1S8G,  and  is  published  by  C.  Kasnuis- 
sen. 

T\\Q  Nonnnnnn  (Norwegian  weekly), 
])iil)lislie(l  by  O.  P.  Johnson,  former  pro- 
prietor of  tlie  Budstikkcth  was  estab- 
lished in  188S. 

The  Minncsotn Stntstidning ( Swedish 
weeklv)  was  established  in  1S7G  bv  Col. 


Hans  Mattson,  and  since  removed  to  St. 
Paul,  and  merged  into  the  Skaffaren, 

The  Svenska  Folkets  Tidning  (Swed- 
ish weekly)  was  estabhshed  in  1880 by  a 
stock  company;  Alfred  Soderstrom,  man- 
ager and  Magnus  Lunnow,  editor. 

ThQ  Minneapolis  Veckoblad  (weekly) 
is  the  organ  of  the  Swedish  Mission 
Church,  the  leading  spirit  in  which  in 
Minneapolis  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skogsbergh. 

The  Svenska  Amerikanska  Posten 
(Swedish  weekly)  was  established  in 
1885,  in  the  interest  of  Prohibition,  and 
is  edited  and  published  hy  the  Tumblad 
Brothers. 

The  Skordemnnnen  (Swedish),  de- 
voted to  Agricultural  subjects  and  pub- 
lished twice  a  month,  was  removed  here 
from  St.  Peter  in  1881).  P.  V.  Collins  is 
the  publisher. 

The  Skandinnvisk  Far  me  v  Journal 
(Danish  -  Norwegian)  also  devoted  to 
agriculture,  is  published  monthly  by  C. 
Rasmussen  Publishing  Compan\'. 

In  addition  to  these  are  a  number  of 
publications  in  the  Scandinavian  lang- 
uages devoted  to  literature  or  religion, 
not  classed  as  newspapers.  From  the 
foregoing,  however,  it  will  be  vseen  that 
the  Scandinavian  population  have  stood 
almost  equally  to  the  front  with  Ameri- 
cans in  the  newspaper  woild,  indicat- 
ing a  degree  of  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence which  no  other  foreign  nation  has 
equalled.  Their  ready  assimilation  to 
our  habits  and  customs  in  (lisseniinatin<r 
information  on  all  subjects  through  the 
medium  of  the  ])ress  is  remarkable,  and 
as  foreigners  classes  them  as  foremost  in 
afiinity  and  sympathy  with  Americans  or 
the  luiglisli  speaking  race.  In  ehurehes, 
schools,  libraries,  the  learned  professions 
and  niunieipal government  their inHuenee 
is  marked  and  decided,  and  must  be  in- 
creasingly felt  with  each  ])assing  year. 

This  sketch  of  the  Scandinavian  press 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention 
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of  The  North,  which  aptly  dCvScribes 
itself  as  *'a  weekly  newspaper,  in  the 
English  language,  devoted  to  the  incul- 
cation of  American  principles  among  the 
Scandinavian  citizens  of  the  United 
States.*'  The  enterprise  makes  a  dis- 
tinct and  happy  departure  from  the 
beaten  track  of  Scandinavian-American 
journalism,  and  proves  in  a  striking 
manner  the  progressive  and  truly  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  the  Scandinavians,  to 
which  reference  has  alreadv  been  made. 
The  paper  was  established  by  a  stock 
company,  consisting  of  several  promin- 
ent Scandinavian-Americans  of  Minne- 
apolis and  elsewhere,  the  leading  spirit 
among  whom  was  Col.  H.  Mattson,who 
thus  fittingly  wound  up  his  newspaper 
career.  It  is  now  owned  and  published 
by  Messrs.  Luth  Jaeger  and  M.  V.  B. 
Phillips,  the  latter  as  business  manager, 
and  Mr.  Jaeger  has  been  the  editor  of  it 
since  its  establishment  in  1889.  Mr. 
Jaeger  is  an  able  and  vigorous  writer, 
with  a  ])erfect  command  of  the  English 
language,  and  thoroughly  American  in 
his  views  and  sympathies,  and  under  his 
able  management  the  paper  is  a  power 
for  good  among  the  Scandinavians  of 
the  Northwest.  Mr.  Jaeger  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  school  system  of  the 
citv. 

The  Echo  dc  rOucst  is  the  represen- 
tative organ  of  the  French  Canadians  in 
the  Northwest.  It  was  founded  in  1883 
under  the  management  of  Z.  Demeules, 
its  pro])rictor  and  managing  editor.  It 
has  steadily  increased  in  circulation  and 
influence,  and  while  specially  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  nationality  it  repre- 
sents, does  not  less  cordially  support  all 
measures  tending  to  benefit  the  city  and 
state  and  the  Northwest  at  large.  The 
nuuiber  of  French  Canadians  in  this 
state  and  those  imniediateh*  adjoining, 
largely    tributary    to    this    point,   can 


scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  70,000 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  these  come 
more  or  less  immediately  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  journal.  A  paper  published 
in  their  own  language  fills  a  want  which 
an  American  periodical  could  not  supply. 

F.  R.  Leroux,  its  editor-in-chief,  is 
widely  recognized  as  a  writer  of  great 
ability  as  is  shown  by  the  re-production 
of  many  of  his  articles  in  French  publi- 
cations from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  He 
is  ably  assisted  b\'  J.  C.  Marquis  and  Dr. 
L.  M.  Brunet,  of  Duluth. 

While  as  before  remarked,  the  Echo 
clc  rOuest  is  specially  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  French-Canadian  popula- 
tion, it  has  never  cultivated  any  narrow 
views  of  separating  that  nationality  in 
any  respect  from  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  at  large.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  always  wished  that  the 
true  interests  of  both  nationalities  were 
the  same,  and  that  veneration  for  the 
land  of  their  birth  is  in  no  degree  incon- 
sistent with  an  ardent  love  for  the 
country  of  their  adoption.  The  paper 
is  doubtless  a  great  power  for  good  in  a 
large  population  which  could  hardly  be 
reached  by  the  American  press. 

The  Freie  Presse  Herold  is  a  weeklv 
newspaper  published  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  is  the  onl^'  German  newspa- 
per in  the  cit3\  The  Freie  Presse  was 
founded  in  the  year  1869  by  some  Ger- 
man-American citizens  of  Minneapolis, 
mostl3^  belonging  to  the  Harmonia  Soci- 
ety, the  West  Minneapolis,  St.  Anthony- 
Turnverein  and  Lodges. 

Mr.  Lambert  Naegle  was  employed  as 
manager,  who  at  that  time  was  pub- 
lishing a  German  paper  at  New  Ulm, 
Minn.,  and  who  afterward  became  sole 
owner  of  the  establishment.  The  Freie 
Presse  was  at  first  edited  bv  Messrs.  Dr. 
A.  Ortman  and  Anthon  Grethen,  attor- 
ney at  law,  who  gave  their  services  with- 
out compensation. 
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The  first  salaried  editor  of  the  paper 
was  Mr.  Theodore  Hielcher,  and  in  poli- 
tics the  Freie  Presse  was  independent. 
At  the  time  of  its  establishment  the  Ger- 
man  population  was  small  as  compared 
with  the  present,  and  it  required  skillful 
management  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
encountered.  Mr.  Naegle,  however,  was 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  placed  the  pa- 
per on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

In  the  year  1889  Mr.  Naegle  pur- 
chased the  Montana  Staats-zeitung,  pub- 
lished at  Helena,  Mont.,  and  the  only 
German  newspaper  in  the  territory.  He 
sold  the  Fre/eP/Tcsse  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Schmidt, 
who  continued  proprietor  until  Decem- 
ber, 1890.  In  that  month  the  paper  was 
bought  by  a  new  company  and  consoli- 
dated with  the  Minneapolis  Heroldy  a 
German  weekly  which  was  established 
in  1882, 

The  new  company  incorporated  as 
the  ** Minneapolis  Freie  Presse  Herold 
Printing  Company,"  and  the  paper  was 
issued  as  the  *^ Minneapolis  Freie  Presse 
Herold.^*  The  officers  of  the  company, 
as  at  present  constituted,  areas  follows, 
viz:  Otto  E.  Naegle,  president;  Arthur 
W.  Schlichting,  secretary  and  manager; 
Adolph  Duevel  and  Charles  Baehr  direc- 
tors ;  C.  Baehr,  is  the  editor.  The  paper 
is  now  Democratic  in  politics. 

With  the  increase  of  the  German  pop- 
ulation, the  paper  has  steadily  grown  in 
prosperity  and  influence,  and  has  a  cir- 
culation of  from  nine  to  ten  thousand, 
with  an  established  reputation  and  a 
fully  equipped  jobbing  department,  and 
is  recognized  as  a  first-class  German 
newspaper.  Its  office  is  in  the  Evening 
/oi/r/]ii/ building  on  Fourth  street. 

Besides  those  above  e n  u  in  e r  a  t  e  d  , 
among  editors  and  nc\vspa])er  writers  of 
])r()minence  in  tliehistory  of  Minneapolis 
may  be  mentioned  Geo.  K.  Sliaw,  ex- 
mavor    Dr.    Ames,   Dr.    Albert    Shaw, 


Mart.  Williams,  C.  A.  and  W.  A.  Nim- 
mocks,  Shelton  HoUister,  and  some 
others  connected  with  the  religious  press 
whose  names  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  In  fact,  so  large  a  number  in  this 
city  have  been  engaged  at  different  times, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  corn- 
tributors  to  the  press  of  this  city,  that  a 
list  of  the  names  alone  would  occupj- 
much  space. 

No  exclusive  book  publishing  enter- 
prise has  yet  been  established  in  this  city, 
but  strong  indications  show  that  the 
want  will  be  supplied  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  mean  time,  that  such  work  can 
already  be  executed  here  in  a  manner  not 
excelled  abroad,  by  the  Tribune  Job 
Printing  Company,  is  conclusively  shown 
by  this  volume. 

The  Ensign  is  a  weekly  religious  news- 
paper, and  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  this  citv  and  state.  The 
first  number  was  issued  February  14th, 
1889.  In  September,  1890,  the  follow- 
ing well-known  gentlemen  organized  a 
corporation,  and  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  viz :  Geo.  A.  PillsburA^ 
D.  D.  Merrill,  E.  M. Van  Duzee,  S.  G.  Cook, 
W.  W.  Huntington,  A.  R.  Potter,  W.  B. 
Ransom,  Cary  Emerson,  C.  P.  Jones,  J. 
A.  Wolverton,  Geo.  N.  Carman,  and  W. 
L.  Harris.  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  has  been 
editor  of  the  paper  from  its  first  estab- 
lishment. 

In  October,  1890,  the  above  named 
corporation  purchased  Tlie  Ensign  from 
J.  C.  Whitney-  &  Son,  the  former  pid)lish- 
ers.  The  [)a])cr  was  enlarged  to  its  ])res- 
cnt  size,  and  many  other  im])rovcments 
made,  so  that  in  its  editorial,  literary, 
general  and  religious  news  departments 
it  stands  among  the  foremost  journals 
of  that  denomination. 

The  Housekeeper  li^,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, a  periodica]  especially  devoted  to 
family  interests,  and  a  welcome  compan- 
ion  at   the   fireside.     Its   moral   tone  is 
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high, and  in  the  department  |>ertaining  to 
woman's  labor  and  sphere  it  is  full  and 
interesting,  and  not  less  so  in  the^'outh's 
department.  It  is  a  paper  of  twenty 
pages,estabHshed  some  fifteen  years  since. 

The  Farm,  Stock  and  Homey  a  semi- 
monthly agricultural  paper,  was  estab- 
lished in  1884,  by  Horatio  R.Owen,  with 
Col.  J.  H.  Stevens  as  agricultural,  and 
S.  M.  Owen  as  writing  editor,  though 
the  latter  did  not  assume  editorial  man- 
agement until  the  following  year.  The 
paper  was  well  received  from  the  first; 
seemed,  in  fa,ct,tohave  found  that  **long 
felt  want,"  that  journalists  are  ever  in 
quest  of,  and  apparantly  filled  it  accept- 
abh'  to  its  patrons.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
agricultural  papers  that  are  **  edited  on 
the  farm,'*  for  from  the  first  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  management  to  secure  a  staff 
of  writers  who  lived  on  farms,  and  who 
dailv  came  in  contact  with  the  flocks, 
herds,  crops  and  experiences  they  were 
expected  to  write  about.  This  gave  to 
the  paper  a  practical  value  that  rendered 
it  a  favorite  wherever  known,  and  has 
given  it  a  circulation  and  influence  quite 
unusual  with  journals  of  its  class.  The 
paper  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  its  founders, 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  same  compos- 
itors and  foreman  who  got  out  the  first 
number  are  still  emplo\'ed  upon  it.  Its 
circulation  is  much  larger  than  was  ever 
])reviously  enjoyed  In-  any  agricultural 
l)aper  in  this  region,  and  it  is  now  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  solid  and  useful 
business  enterprises  of  the  Northwest. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out further  mention  of  a  veteran  editor 
and  news])aper  w^ritcr  now  living  in  this 
city.  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens.  He  was  from  the 
first  a  contributor  to  the  St.  Anthony 
Ex  press  y  as  well  ns  more  or  less  to 
nearly  every  ])aper  which  succeeded  it  in 
this  city  for  many  years.  He  has  also 
been  the  editor  of  Glencoe  Reg^ister, 
Cataract  and  Agriculturist ^  Chronicle, 


Farmers'  UnioUj  Farmers'  Tribune  and 
Farm,  Stock  and'Home. 

His  strong  point  as  a  newspaper 
writer  w^as  in  collecting  interesting  local 
items  and  historical  sketches.  In  this 
line  he  is  unsurpassed.  To  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  early  settlers,  and  an 
unusuallv  retentive  memorv,  he  unites 
an  intuitive  perception  of  what  the 
public  taste  demands  for  an  interesting 
newspaper.  The  same  qualities  appear 
in  his  recentl^^  published  personal  recol- 
lections of  Minnesota  and  its  people, 
which  is  rich  in  interesting  early  inci- 
dents of  pioneer  life.  His  life  has  been 
varied  by  many  important  business 
enterprises,  but  had  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  journalism,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  would  have  achieved  dis- 
tinguised  success  in  that  profession. 

William  Smith  King.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  Rev.  Lyndon 
King  was  an  itinerant  Methodist  minis- 
ter in  northern  New  York.  He  was  a 
strong  character,  uniting  with  the  tender 
qualities  of  pastor  of  a  Christian  flock 
bold  and  radical  opinions  of  a  reformer. 
He  was  an  Abolitionist,  associate  and 
contemporary  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  Wil- 
liam Goodell  before  the  agitations  pro- 
duced by  the  sturdy  John  Brown,  Garri- 
son and  Phillips  had  stirred  the  popular 
heart  to  revolt.  W'illiam  S.  King  was 
his  fifth  child,  bom  at  Malone,  Franklin 
County,  New  York,  December  IG,  1828. 
When  the  son  was  eight  years  old  the 
familv  settled  on  a  farm,  and  the  bovs 
were  put  to  work  in  clearing  up  the  for- 
est and  bringing  the  land,  none  too  prom- 
ising, into  a  condition  where  it  could  fur- 
nish a  scant^^  support.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  suffered  that  irreparable  loss 
to  a  young  lad — the  death  of  his  mother. 
The  famil\'  life  was  broken  up.  Young 
William  left  home  and  commenced  self- 
support.    For  the  next  six  years  he  re- 
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mained  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  work- 
ing as  a  farm  hand  and  driving  team.  In 
this  wooded  *part  of  the  country,  where 
the  dense  hard  wood  forests  were  being 
rapidly  cleared,  a  considerable  business 
was  carried  on  by  the^ village  merchants 
in  gathering  ashes,  which  were  leached 
and  concentrated  by  boiling  in  to  potash. 
One  of  the  early  successes  which  the  lad 
achieved  was  as  an  **  ash  cat.''  The  riv- 
alry of  the  teamsters  of  competing  ash- 
eries  was  sometimes  intense,  and  William 
found  that  by  feeding  his  team  while  the 
stars  were  yet  bright,  he  could  drive 
through  the  frosty  morning  and  exchange 
his  store  of  parcels  of  tea,  tobacco  and 
saleratusfora  load  of  ashes,  get  the  start 
of  his  slower  competitors,  and,  as  he 
passed  them  with  a  whoop  and  a  cheer, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy  foreshadowed 
the  push  and  energy  of  the  mature  man. 
Sometimes  in  the  winter  he  would  work 
for  his  board  and  attend  school,  but  his 
scholastic  opportunities  were  confined  to 
the  district  school,  and  onh'  through  brief 
and  irregular  periods.  About  1846,when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  quit  the  rural 
employments  of  his  boyhood,  repairing 
to  Otsego  County,  where  he  engaged  as 
solicitor  for  some  of  the  mutual  insur- 
ance companies,  which  about  that  time 
became  very  popular  throughout  rural 
New  York.  But  he  had  aspirations  for 
a  more  dignified  career.  Politics  and 
public  opinion,  as  shaped  by  newspapers, 
engaged  his  attention.  Had  his  ambi- 
tion been  solely  to  achieve  present  suc- 
cess, he  would  have  allied  himself  with 
the  Whi^  party,  which,  at  that  ])eri()d 
contested  with  the  Democratic  party  for 
the  spoils  of  ])arty  success  in  the  stale 
and  nation.  lUit  all  his  sympathies  and 
sentiments,  true  to  his  early  trniniiig, 
ini])elled  him  into  association  with  the 
more  radical  and  anti -slavery  ])arty 
just  then  rising  into  prominence.  The 
Al)olition,  or  Imtc  Soil  party,  then  a  for- 


lorn and  struggling  band,  in  the  year 
1852  nominated  John  P.  Hale  for  Presi- 
dent, and  George  W.  Julien  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Young  King  started  a  campaign 
paper,  the  "  Free  Democrat,^^  in  Coopers- 
town,  to  support  this  ticket.  One  year 
later  he  took  an  advanced  step,  and  or- 
ganized a  Young  Men's  Republican  Club 
at  Cherrv  Vallev.  This  was  the  first 
organization  known  up  to  that  date  un- 
der the  name  of  **  Republican."  A  local 
ticket  was  nominated,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  political  fossils,  a  part  of  its 
candidates  were  elected.  Many  lay  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  originated  the 
Republican  party.  The  truth  is  that 
public  sentiment,  which  had  been  aroused 
by  the  old  Abolitionists  to  a  pitch  of  de- 
termination, in  many  parts  of  the  north, 
cr^^stalized  in  many  places,  and  about  the 
same  time,  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
party  of  freedom.  The  effort  made  at 
Cherrv  Vallev  was  one  of  these,  and  was 
the  first  to  adopt  the  name  **  Repub- 
lican "  for  its  party  and  candidates,  but 
unlike  most,  it  was  born  with  such  vigor 
and  pushed  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
it  achieved  a  speedy  victor \'. 

At  this  period  Albany,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  was  a  chief  seat  of 
political  intrigue  in  this  country.  Many 
of  the  politicians  of  the  state  gathered 
here,  from  both  parties,  and  were  men 
of  great  personal  power  and  influence. 
Thurlow  Weed,  who  conducted  the  Even- 
ing Journni,  and  Edwin  Croswell,  ed- 
itor of  the  Ar<j[iis,  were  men  of  great 
ability  in  their  respective  ]iarlies,  and 
exercised  a  lar^e  inlhience,  not  only  in 
state,  hut  also  in  national  politics.  The 
names  of  Preston  Kin^,  Wni.  L.  Marcy, 
Daniel  S.Dickinson  and  William  H.  Sew- 
ard will  be  recalled  as  leading  Albany 
])oliticians,  with  national  re])utations. 
Mr.  Kin«^  was  drawn  into  this  circle,  and 
imbibed  in  this  school  lessons  of  ])olitical 
tact,  if  not  of  wisdom.     lie  often  visited 
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Albany,  and  became  familiar  with  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  state,  gathered 
there. 

His  power  and  influence,  which  had 
been  reached  by  the  sheer  force  of  per- 
sonal merit,  were  recognized  by  his  ap- 
pointment upon  the  staff  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  S.  S.  Burnside,  of  the  State  Militia, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  felt  the 
impulse  of  emigration  and  sought  a 
home  in  the  west. 

Col.  King  arrived  in  Minneapolis  and 
took  up  his  abode  inthesummerof  1858. 
It  was  a  critical  period  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state,  and  the  advent  of  a  political 
revolution.  In  April  of  that  year  the 
people  of  the  state  had  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  loan  the  state  credit  in 
the  form  of  bonds  to  the  several  railroad 
companies  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000. 
Gov. Sibley  had  declined  to  issue  thebonds 
without  a  first  lien  on  the  lands,  road- 
beds and  franchises  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, but  had  been  coerced  by  a  man- 
date of  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  them 
without  such  security'.  The  state  had 
been  organized  at  the  first  election  in 
1857  on  a  Democratic  basis.  The  Gov- 
ernor, Legislature,  Supreme  Court,  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  in  Congress 
were  all  of  that  party.  A  second  state 
election  would  occur  in  November,  1859. 

Col.  King,  whose  political  education 
had  been  among  the  radical  politicians 
of  the  Empire  State,  and  who  had  been 
active  in  organizing  the  Republican 
party  in  that  state,  took  in  the  situation, 
and  entered  into  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  with  impetuous  zeal.  He 
])rocured  a  printing  press,  and  in  the 
s])ring  of  1859  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  State  Atlas,  a  weekl3'  news- 
paper. It  was  from  the  start  edited 
with  a  trenchent  pen.  Its  columns  fairly 
blazed  with  denunciation  of  the  five  mil- 


lion loan  measure,  predicted  the  repudia- 
tion of  thebonds,  and  charged  the  demo- 
cratic party  with  responsibility  for  the 
flagrant  ** swindle*'  perpetrated  upon 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  Minne- 
sotian,  a  newspaper  edited  by  Dr.  Thos. 
Foster,  and  published  at  St.  Paul,  took 
the  same  ground,  and  was  little  less 
denunciatory  than  the  Atlas,  These 
fulminations  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression in  the  state,  and  inspired  dis- 
trust of  the  state  bonds  in  the  eastern 
markets  where  they  were  sent  for  nego- 
tiation. Capitalists  refused  to  invest  in 
them.  As  a  last  recourse  the  railroad 
contractors  organized  banks  of  issue, 
depositing  the  bonds  as  security  for  their 
circulating  notes.  But  the  scheme  was 
abortive.  Upon  this  **  wild  cat  cur- 
rencv'*  the  Atlas  fell  with  furious  de- 
nunciation.  The  railroad  companies  de- 
faulted in  payment  of  interest  on  the 
bonds,  and  they  fell  into  discredit,  and 
the  bank  notes  issued  upon  them  became 
worthless.  By  all  means  of  negotiation 
no  more  than  $2,225,000  of  the  bonds 
had  been  sold,  when  the  whole  scheme 
collapsed. 

At  this  time  the  public  mind  was 
becoming  highly  inflamed  b\^  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  slave  power  in  the  South, 
and  its  political  abettors  throughout  the 
countrv.  The  columns  of  the  Atlas  were 
filled  with  arguments  and  passionate 
appeals,  taking  the  most  radical  position 
on  the  question.  Col.  King  wielded  a 
caustic  pen.  No  editorial  writer  in  the 
state  has  ever  equaled  him  in  warmth  of 
expression  or  bitterness  of  denunciation. 
Public  sentiment  was  profoundly  stirred 
on  both  these  subjects ;  so  that  when  the 
election  of  November,  1859,  took  place 
a  political  revolution  was  effected.  All 
branches  of  the  state  government 
became  republican,  and  have  remained 
solidh'  such  ever  since.  When  the  presi- 
dential election  succeeded  in  the  fall  of 
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1860,  Minnesota  had  taken  her  plaee 
with  the  the  phalanx  of  triumphant 
republican  states.  Col.  King  had  not 
confined  his  efforts  to  the  columns  of  the 
Atlas.  Hewas  active  in  political  organ- 
ization, and  during  the  campaign 
donned  the  cape  and  carried  the  torch  in 
the  enthusiastic  ranks  of  the  Wide 
Awakes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  August  of  this  year  an  event 
occurred  which  stirred  up  no  little  local 
excitement,  and  contributed  to  kindle 
more  intensely  the  fires  of  the  pending 
political  issue.  A  family  from  Mississippi 
had  brought  to  Minneapolis  a  female 
slave,  in  ignorance  of  the  difference 
between  the  laws  of  the  two  states  on 
the  subject  of  personal  liberty,  who  was 
quietly  serving  her  mistress  as  maid.  A 
writ  of  habeus  corpus  was  procured  by 
colored  people,  and  she  was  brought 
before  the  district  judge,  when  the  court 
advised  her  that  she  was  free  to  choose 
her  condition,  and  as  she  was  being 
escorted  through  the  hallway  to  a  car- 
riage, one  of  the  many  southerners  cried 

out,    **Lets   take   the  tiigger    any 

how.*'  At  this  suggestion  King's  wrath 
broke  out  like  a  cyclone.  He  denounced 
the  southerners  present  as  a  gang  of 
slave-driving  kidnappers,  and  seizing  a 
stout  cane  upon  which  a  deacon  was 
leaning,  declared  that  he  would  brain 
the  first  man  who  should  attempt  to 
profane  a  Minnesota  temple  of  justice 
by  laying  an  unfriendly  hand  upon  a 
person  made  free  by  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  There 
were  not  a  few  ])resent  who  sympathized 
with  the  master  of  the  slave  woman,  for 
the  sojouners  from  the  south  were  briiiij^- 
\u<^  much  ])atronage  to  the  hotels  and 
traders  of  the  vicinity.  Col.  Kin<^  was 
threatened,  and  through  all  the  succeed- 
ing night  a  guard  of  citizens  thought  it 
necessary  to  guard  the  A  this  office  from 
attack  and  demolition,  and  occupied  it 


behind  barricaded  doors.  At  the  follow- 
ing election  Col.  Cyrus  Aldrich  was 
elected  representative  in  congress  from 
the  Minneapolis  district.  He  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  Col.  King,  who  had 
actively  supported  his  election,  both 
through  the  columns  of  the  Atlas  and  in 
personal  effort. 

The  complete  and  triumphant  success 
of  the  Republicans,  so  largel}  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Col.  King,  brought  him  into 
marked  prominence  in  the  councils  of 
the  part}^  and  for  some  years  he  was  in 
a  good  sense  the  dictator  of  the  part^'. 
He  shaped  its  platforms  and  often  named 
its  candidates. 

With  the  movement  of  the  regiments 
from  the  state  to  the  South,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion,  Col.  Kingrepaired 
to  Washington,  where,  with  Col.  Aldrich 
and  William  Windom,  he  gave  his  first 
attention  and  solitude  to  the  soldiers 
from  Minnesota.  He  visited  the  camps, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  men  and 
ministered  to  their  wants.  His  time  and 
purse  and  efficient  mediation  were  always 
at  their  service. 

At  the  organization  of  the  first  war 
congress,  July  5th,  1861,  he  was  chosen 
Post  Master  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. At  the  outset  he  had  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  public  men  of  New 
York.  The  position  of  officer  of  the 
House  enabled  him  to  extend  this  ac- 
quaintance to  all  the  prominent  persons 
in  public  life.  His  genial  and  spontan- 
eous nature,  his  enthusiasm,  his  stalwart 
devotion  to  the  ])arty,  were  such  that  he 
was  continued  in  the  ])()sition  for  twelve 
successive  years,  except  one  Congress. 
The  intervals  between  the  sessions  of 
Congress  were  spent  in  Minneapolis,  to 
which  he  held  an  unabated  loyalty,  and 
where  he  threw  himself  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  nature  into  whatever 
enterprise  aj)])ealed  to  him  for  assist- 
ance. 
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Among  the  institutions  which  owe 
their  being  to  his  suggestion  or  liberal 
aid,  during  this  period,  are  Lakewood 
Cemetery,  the  Minneapolis  Street  Rail- 
way Company, the  Harvester  Works,  and 
the  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation. The  latter  was  a  corporation 
which,  at  the  outset,  numbered  several 
prominent  citizens,  but  which  finally  was 
left  upon  the  Colonel's  hands  alone.  It 
acquired  the  old  fair  grounds  of  sixty 
acres  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the 
city,  and  held  annual  fairs,  which  drew 
the  whole  countryside.  Here  were  shown 
the  finest  cattle  of  the  western  states. 
The  fleetest  horses  upon  the  turf  com- 
peted upon  the  tracks  for  its  splendid 
purses,  while  the  attractions  brought  to- 
gether to  amaze  and  bewilder  the  spec- 
tator, earned  for  Col.  King  the  epithet 
of  **01d  Thanmaturgus.'' 

For  several  years  Col.  King  held  the 
office  of  Surveyor  General  of  logs  and 
lumber  for  the  second  Minnesota  lumber 
district.  The  work  of  the  office  was 
largely  performed  by  deputies,  but  it  was 
a  very  important  and  responsible  office, 
aff'ording  a  comfortable  income,  and  was 
committed  to  his  hands  largely  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  active  and  unselfish  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  public  interests. 

He  was  in  later  j^ears  secretary  of  the 
Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade,  to  which 
position  he  made  his  wide  acquaintance 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  city,  of  great  use  in  building  up 
her  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests. 

Probably  the  most  important  service 
that  he  rendered  the  ])ublic  during  these 
vears  was  in  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct  of  newspaj)ers.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  starting  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une, at  a  time  when  such  an  enterprise 
brought  more  fame  than  fortune.  He 
also  became  a  large  stockholder  in  the 
Pioneer  Press,  and  for  several  vears  con- 


ducted its  Minneapolis  department  with 
equal  vigor  and  success. 

About  1870  he  participated  with  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  in  executing  a  contract  of  build- 
ing the  first  section  of  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic Railwa}',  from  the  Dalls  of  the  St. 
Louis  river  to  the  Red  river,  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  state  of  Minnesota. 
He  wiis  ev^er  an  ardent  advocate  of  this 
great  enterprise,  foreseeing  with  intui- 
tive sagacity  the  immense  advantages 
which  the  opening  of  a  trans-continental 
route  through  the  north  would  give  to 
the  citv  of  his  home.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  share-holders  in  the  company 
which  undertook  its  construction,  and 
secured  ])laces  on  its  Board  of  Directors 
for  his  friends,  and  Geo.  A.  Brackett, 
Dorilus  Morrison,  and  co-operated  with 
another  personal  and  political  friend,  the 
late  Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv,  William 
Windom,in  the  prosecution  of  this  great 
undertaking.      ' 

Time  and  again  he  urged  upon  the  at- 
tention of  listless  city  councils  or  apath- 
etic citizens  the  subject  of  public  parks, 
and  more  than  once  brought  forward 
schemes  for  their  establishment.  His 
earnest  advocacy  of  these  necessities  of 
urban  life,  both  through  personal  conver- 
sation and  with  his  facile  pen,  together 
w^ith  examples  of  liberal  tree  planting 
upon  his  own  broad  domain,  were  the 
chief  influences  which  educated  the  pub- 
lic to  receive  the  later  project  of  our  pres- 
ent unequaled  park  system.  In  shaping 
this  system  he  greatly  contributed  by 
personal  service  upon  the  Park  Board, 
and  bv  later  donations  of  valuable  lands 
as  additions  to  the  city's  parks. 

At  the  expiration  of  Col.  King's  ser- 
vice as  postmaster  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Forty -fourth  Congress  from  the  Fourth 
district  of  Minnesota.  He  entered  upon 
his  term  with  brilliant  prestige.      His 
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enthusiasm  for  Minnesota  and  devotion 
to  her  ])eople,  his  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  situation  of  the  entire  west;  his 
ability  and  intelligence;  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  public  men  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  course  of  business  in  con- 
gress, were  rare  qualifications  for  the 
exalted  position  of  representative.  But 
he  was  not  allowed  to  ser\'e  out  his  term 
in  tranquility.  He  Ijecame  the  object  of 
calumny'  and  misrepresentation.  Soon 
after  taking  his  seat  an  investigation 
was  ordered  by  the  House,  of  transac- 
tions in  procuring  a  subsidy  for  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  at 
a  previous  congress.  Charges  of  bril>ery 
were  wildly  brought  against  prominent 
men  in  congress,  and  other  branches  of 
the  public  service.  Col.  King,  from  his 
position  in  the  House  and  intimacy  with 
manv  of  the  actors  in  the  transactions, 
was  thought  to  know  something  which 
might  implicate  others,  and  a  subpcx^na 
was  issued  for  him  to  appear  before  the 
committee  of  investigation.  His  gener- 
ous nature  revolted  at  being  made  the 
occasion  of  bringing  unmerited  obli(jy 
uiK)n  others,  and  he  placed  himself 
lx?\'ond  the  reach  of  the  inquisitorial 
process.  The  act  brought  upon  him  a 
storm  ofcalumny  and  misrepresentation. 
His  motives  were  not  appreciated,  but 
instead  his  guilty  knowledge  of  corrup- 
tion was  assumed.  The  democratic 
newspapers,  ever  ready  to  take  up  a 
reproach  against  anopponent,  were  wild 
in  their  asi)ersions  of  his  conduct.  The 
state  legislature  joined  in  the  outcry 
against  him  and  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  his  resignation.  This  brought 
from  his  retreat  a  proni])t  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  legislature.  In  it  he  de- 
fended, as  f[ir  as  be  was  then  able  to  dis- 
close the  facts,  his  conduct,  asserted  bis 
I)ersonal  innocence  of  any  corru])t  rela- 
tion, and  hurled  at  the  legislature  a 
withering  rebuke  of  its  imi>ertinence.  He 


added  facts  which  brought  some  of  their 
own  numl>er  into  like  condemnation. 
This  letter  will  remain  as  a  model  among 
the  compositions  of  modern  times,  for 
scornful  sarcasm  and  biting  irony.  N^^t 
Junius,  in  his  inimitable  arraignment  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Grafton  ministry, 
pointed  a  keener  shaft  of  ridicule  and 
contempt.  The  publication  of  the  letter 
produced  a  revulsion  of  sentiment,  and 
the  public  soon  concluded  what  has  since 
become  a  settled  conviction,  that  Col. 
King's  retreat  was  prom])ted  by  feelings 
of  generosity,  and  that  he  sacrificed  his 
own  present  reputation  rather  than  ex- 
pose to  unmerited  censure  others  whose 
confidence  and  friendship  he  enjoyed. 

The  committee  of  investigation  excul- 
pated Col.  King  from  any  improper  act 
or  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
measure  investigated,  but  excepted  to  his 
refusal  to  testify  as  to  others  who  were 
thought  to  be  implicated.  The  resolu- 
tions referred  to  as  being  ])assed  by  the 
legislature  censuring  Col.  King  for  not 
ai)pearing  before  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation were,  upon  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  facts,  expunged  from  the 
records  of  the  journals  by  unanimous 
vote  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  human  in- 
dustry. Ambition  tempts  many  a  boy 
from  the  paternal  acres,  to  mingle  in  the 
wild  struggle  for  business  success  or  pol- 
itical honors,  or  for  i)rofessional  achieve- 
ments, who,  when  a  measure  of  success 
has  been  achieved,  feels  the  love  of  the 
old  sod  revive,  and  returns  to  a  more 
liberal,  if  less  profitable  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Col.  King  had  a  rural  ideal, 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  in  Wash- 
ington began  to  ac(jiiire  farms  lying 
around  the  lakes.  I-'irst  the  Deacon  Mann 
])re-ein])ti()n  at  Lake  Harriet  was  secured, 
then  the  Father  (icar  claim  at  Calhoun 
was  ac(iiiired  ;  to  these  were  added  the 
Man  waring  tract,  on   the  west  side  ol 
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Harriet,  and  other  pieces  of  land,  so  that 
a  tract  of  fourteen  hundred  acres  was 
obtained,  lying  in  a  compact  body.  To 
this  tract  he  gave  the  name  of  **  Lyndale 
Farm."  Spacious  bams  were  built,  and 
a  large  farm  house.  Here  he  gathered 
the  choicest  animals  of  leading  breeds  of 
cattle — the  ponderous  Short-horn,  the 
shapely  A3'reshire,  and  the  fawn-like  Jer- 
sey. Among  these  he  walked  like  a  pa- 
triarch among  his  herds,  calling  them  b^' 
pet  names  and  patting  their  sleek  and 
submissive  heads.  Annual  sales  were 
held,  and  the  Lvndale  herd  became  fam- 
ous  throughout  the  country.  The  crown- 
ing honor  was  won  when  a  lordly  repre- 
sentative of  the  **Bates"  strain  of  Short- 
horns was  purchased  at  auction  for  the 
sum  of  $14,000,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  recruit  the  blood  of  princely  herds. 
In  his  enthusiasm  the  proprietor  of  Lyn- 
dale farm  had  allowed  his  expenditures 
to  outrun  his  income,  and  he  was  forced 
to  dispose  of  his  cattle,  and  made  a  deed 
of  the  farm  to  an  eastern  friend,  Mr. 
Fhilo  Remington,  who,  in  return  for  a 
similar  favor,  which  Col.  King  had  done 
for  him  in  former  davs,  undertook  to 
make  advances  on  the  property  by  way 
of  clearing  oft'  the  claims  against  it. 

As  time  went  on  the  relations  of  the 
parties  ])ecame  estranged  through  the 
machinations  of  an  agent.  Mr.  Reming- 
ton's own  affairs  needed  a  return  of  the 
advances,  which  Col.  King  was  unable 
to  respond  to,  and  the  propert}'  was  sold 
to  other  parties.  In  the  meantime  the 
growth  of  the  city  had  encroached  upon 
the  adjacent  farms,  so  that  the  land  be- 
came desirable  to  cut  up  into  city  lots. 
Calhoun  Park,  the  various  Remington 
additions  and  other  plats  were  laid  out, 
and  many  lots  were  sold.  Streets  were 
opened  and  stakes  driven  where  the  cows 
had  grazed  in  undisturbed  repose. 

Col.  King  commenced  an  action  in 
equit}'  against  Mr.  Remington  and   his 


grantees  for  an  accounting  and  return 
of  the  remaining  lands.  This  was  the 
most  notable  law-suit  which  had  ever 
come  to  issue  in  Hennepin  county.  The 
ablest  members  of  the  local  bar,  re-in- 
forced  by  eminent  counsel  from  New  York, 
were  engaged  on  either  side.  The  Court 
found  in  favor  of  Col.  King,  and  its 
decree  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  a  settlement',  securities  and 
])roperty  were  turned  over  to  the  suc- 
cessful litigant  to  the  value  of  nearly 
two  million  dollars. 

Col.  King  rewarded  his  faithful  attor- 
neys with  munificent  fees.  He  settled 
his  obligations,  and  opened  his  generous 
heart  with  free  hand  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  friendship  and  the  appeals  of  char- 
ity. He  embarked  in  new  enterprises 
with  more  zeal  than  prudence.  His  old 
haunts  were  revisited,  old  friendships  re- 
newed, and  everywhere  the  jolly  Colonel 
seemed  only  happy  when  he  could  share 
his  good  fortune  with  others.  This  is 
not  the  way  the  sordid  sons  of  wealth 
increase  their  store.  It  was  no  surprise 
to  his  friends  that  a  few  j^ears  enforced 
the  lesson  of  economy,  and  found  him 
richer  only  in  the  happiness  his  liberality 
had  given  to  others. 

Col.  King  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Stevens, 
of  Ilion,  New  York.  The  present  Mrs. 
King  was  Miss  Caroline  M.  Arnold, also 
of  Ilion.  His  only  son,  Preston  King, 
after  graduating  at  Yale  college,  settled 
in  Minneapolis,  where  he  is  interested  in 
the  extensive  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion of  the  North  Star  Boot  and  Shoe 
Company.  A  daughter,  with  her  two 
children,  is  a  member  of  his  household. 
While  inheriting  the  liberal  political 
views  of  his  father,  he  departed  from  the 
strict  theological  training  of  his  infancy, 
and  became  a  most  decided  liberal.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  and  a  fast  and 
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cordial  friend  of  its  distinguished  pastor, 
Dr.  Tuttle. 

Col.  King  is  a  public  si>eaker  of  no 
mean  ability,  but  his  strongest  point  is 
his  pen.  The  press  is  often  enriched  with 
his  contributions.  When  aroused,  his 
discussion  of  public  questions  is  forcible 
and  exhaustive.  His  style  is  direct, 
pointed  and  forcible.  He  indulges  spar- 
ingly in  flights  of  fancy,  makes  very 
few  excursions  for  rhetorical  effect,  but 
bristles    with    strong   expressions.      In 


sarcasm    and    in    invective   he  is  most 
terrific. 

His  manner  is  cordial,  his  conversa- 
tion spirited  and  his  enthusiasm  spon- 
taneous. No  man  has  a  following  of 
more  appreciative  friends.  Always  fore- 
most in  every  work  undertaken  for  the 
public  good;  loyally  devoted  to  the  up- 
building of  Minneapolis,  his  name  is  in- 
dissolubly  connected  in  the  thought  and 
estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens  with  her 
prosperity  and  glory.— i?.  /.  Baldwin. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


niOGRAPUICAL. 


Franklin  Steele.  Among  the  most 
prominent  and  honored  names  connected 
with  the  history  of  Minneapolis,  from  its 
very  first  beginning  down  to  as  late  as 
1880,  is  that  of  Franklin  Steele.  He 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  founding  of 
the  city  for  many  of  its  earliest  years, 
and  was  closelv  identified  with  all  of  its 
important  enterprises  to  the  very  time 
of  his  death.  The  testimonials  to  his 
public  spirit,  generosity  and  wise  fore- 
sight, are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  in 
the  churches,  schools,  bridges,  railroads, 
parks  and  public  buildings;  in  building 
which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  his 
life  time,  and  which  have  since  grown  to 
such  magnificent  proportions.  The  older 
settlers  well  know  the  value  of  his  public 
labors  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
history  of  the  city,  and  it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  some  memorial  of  them 
should  be  preserved  for  the  generations 
which  follow  later.  We  are  indebted  to 
Nieirs  history  of  Minnesota  and  Henne- 
pin County  for  some  of  the  facts  of  this 
sketch. 

Franklin  Steele  was  a  native  of  Ches- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the 
fourth  son  of  James  Steele,  inspector 
general  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  last 


war  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  born 
May  12th,  1813.  In  April,  1843,  he  was 
married  in  Baltimore  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wyatt,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  W.  C. 
Barney,  and  grandchild  of  Commodore 
Barney  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
also  by  her  mother,  of  Samuel  Chase, 
one  of  the  Marj'land  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  a  youth  he  was  advised  by  An- 
drew Jackson,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  identify  himself  with 
the  West.  In  the  year  1838  he  received 
under  President  Van  Buren  the  appoint- 
ment of  sutler  at  the  frontier  post  at 
Fort  Snelling,  and  accepted. 

The  position  of  sutler  in  the  army 
was  then  quite  different  from  what 
the  popular  idea  attaches  to  it  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  not  sought  merely, 
if  at  all,  fi*om  motives  of  pecuniary 
profit,  but  as  a  temporary  aid  to  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  the  incumbent 
in  the  far  more  important  openings 
offered  in  the  development  of  a  new 
country.  The  social  position  of  a  sutler 
was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
other  oflScers  attached  to  the  army.  Mr. 
Steele  occupied  officer's  quarters  for  sev- 
eral years  after  his  marriage.     He  after- 
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wards  obtained  permission  to  build  out- 
side the  fort  the  house  which  was  his 
home  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1864. 

It  required  no  small  degree  of  enter- 
prise, energy  and  self-denial  in  1843,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steele  to  sever 
their  social  relations  and  prospects  in  the 
East  and  venture  their  all  and  make  their 
home  in  what  was  then,  absolutely  a 
savage  wilderness.  Civil  government 
even  had  not  then  been  here  established. 
No  forecast  could  then  be  made  of  the 
marvelous  development  which  has  since 
occurred.  The  bouvancv  of  youth  and 
an  indominitable  will  and  energy  were 
the  forces  on  which  they  relied  to  achieve 
success. 

The  Territory  of  Minnesota  was 
organized  in  March,  1849.  The  first  im- 
portant public  service  (though  rendered 
in  private  capacity)  by  Mr.  Steele  was 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
organic  act.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
preceding  winter  he  spent  in  Washington 
and  in  conjunction  with  delegate  Sibley 
and  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Rice,  labored  inde- 
fatigably  to  procure  the  passage  of  the 
act,  in  which  they  were  successful.  The 
result  was  to  open  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  business  talent  and  capac- 
ity of  Mr.  Steele,  which  had  not  pre- 
viously existed. 

Long  previous  to  this,  however,  he 
was  forming  plans  and  laying  founda- 
tions on  which  to  build  when  the  favor- 
able time  should  come.  With  his  keen 
business  foresight  and  sagacity  he  was 
not  slow  to  perceivethat  tlicningiiificcnt 
water  ])owcr,  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
so  easily  to  be  utilized,  must  eventually 
render  that  point  one  orsui)renieinii)()rt- 
anee.  On  his  first  arrival,  the  land 
adjoining  the  h\ills  ontliesouth  side  was 
occupied  by  thegovernment  as  a  military 
reservation;  on  the  north  side  it  belonged 
to   the   Chip])ewa    Indians.     The  treaty 


between  the  government  and  these 
Indians  for  the  cession  of  these  lands 
between  the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi 
was  concluded  in  1838.  This  opened  the 
first  opportunity  to  the  whites  to  obtain 
a  foothold  on  land  near  the  Falls.  The 
official  information  did  not  reach  here 
till  July  following. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Steele  was  not  the  onlv 
one  who  recognized  the  great  importance 
of  securing  land  adjoining  the  water 
power.  In  those  days,  the  first  actual 
occupant  was  conceded  to  have  the  best 
right.  No  sooner  was  the  expected  news 
received  than  Mr.  Steele  and  Capt.  L. 
Scott,  of  the  5th  U.  S.  infantry,  both  set 
out  in  haste  to  secure  the  coveted  prize, 
and  probably  both  aware  of  the  other's 
intentions.  But  the}'  took  different 
routes,  and  by  superior  promptness  and 
energy  and  previous  arrangements,  Mr. 
Steele  arrived  on  the  ground  some  time 
in  advance,  and  had  the  frame  of  his 
building  up  and  his  claim  staked  out 
before  the  Captain  had  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. He  secured  the  prize.  The  incident 
is  mentioned  as  illustrative  of  a  marked 
quality  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Steele, 
which  conduced  largely  to  his  business 
success  in  after  life. 

This  land  was  not  then  surveyed.  The 
government  title  was  not  obtained  till 
some  vears  later.  Meantime  Mr.  Steele 
retained  his  possession  through  various 
parties  and  at  no  small  expense,  until 
the  land  could  be  properly  entered  at  the 
United  States  land  office  in  1847.  Then 
only  did  he  feel  secure  in  his  possession. 
The  same  year  he  also  purchased  of  the 
«j:overnnient  Nicollet  island. 

Then  commenced  the  real  work  of 
building  the  future  city;  a  work  to  which 
Mr.  Steele  devoted  unremittingly  the 
best  30  years  of  his  life.  The  very  first 
necessity  was  the  erection  of  a  dam  and 
saw  mill,  still  a  venture  of  faith,  justified 
only   by   his   unerring    foresight   of   the 
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future.  There  were  as  yet  no  people  to 
buy  the  lumber  when  prod uced-^t here 
were  indeed  no  men  here  to  build  the 
mill,  but  were  to  be  sent  for  to  Maine, 
then  a  month's  journey  distant.  But  all 
obstacles  were  overcome,  and  in  1848 
Mr.  Steele  had  the  first  mill  running.  It 
aided  greatly  in  the  first  start  of  the 
village. 

But  other  obstacles  were  vet  to  be 
overcome.  Mr.  Steele  perceiving  that 
more  capital  was  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  town,  was 
induced  to  sell  one-half  his  valuable  site 
to  Arnold  Taylor,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
$20,000.  The  result  proved  unfortunate 
in  ever\'  respect.  The  main  object  of  the 
sale  was  entirely  thwarted.  Mr.  Steele 
in  disposing  of  lots  was  actuated  by  the 
most  broad  and  liberal  views  and  mo- 
tives. His  policy  was  to  sell  lots  at  the 
lowest  price  and  on  the  most  favorable 
terms  of  payment  to  actual  settlers,  who 
would  make  improvements,  and  to  do- 
nate lots,  without  price,  for  schools  and 
churches.  His  partner's  views  were  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  Of  course  these  op- 
posing policies  could  not  long  continue. 
Litigation  soon  resulted  and  continued 
for  some  two  years,  much  embarrassing 
titles  and  greatly  retarding  the  growth 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Steele  finallv  sue- 
ceeded  in  buying  out  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
thus  relieving  the  village  of  an  incubus, 
which  he  had  unwillingly  placed  upon  it. 
The  growth  of  St.  Anthon}'  was  there- 
after steady  and  uninterrupted. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Steele  was  elected  bvthe 
legislature  as  one  of  the  first  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
forseveral  vcarswith  the  most  unswerv- 
ing  fidelity',  and  the  institution  never  had 
a  truer  or  more  devoted  friend.  In  1852, 
he  donated  the  most  valuable  block  in 
St.  Anthonv  (immediatelv  in  the  rear  of 
where  now  stands  the  Exposition  build- 


ing) as  a  site  for  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, and  contributed  liberallv  towards 
the  erection  of  a  building  thereon.  And 
later,  when  the  institution  was  strug- 
gling with  pecuniar^'  difficulties,  owingto 
the  financial  crash  of  1857,  he  repeatedly 
advanced  it  money,  without  charge,  to 
tide  it  over  its  embarrassments. 

A  great  enterprise  (for  that  day) 
which  Mr.  Steele  undertook  in  1854, 
was  the  building  of  the  first  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi.  Like  many 
other  of  his  undertakings,  this  was  char- 
acterized by  extraordinary  boldness  and 
sagacity.  For,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
there  were  less  than  2,000  people  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  title  to  the 
land  from  the  government  not  even  then 
obtained  on  the  west  side.  He  carried  it 
to  successful  completion  within  a  3''ear. 
But,  unfortunately,  just  before  it  was 
ready  for  use,  a  hurricane  completely 
wrecked  a  large  part  of  the  l3eautiful 
structure.  Nothing  daunted,  he  instantly 
set  to  work  to  rebuild,  and  within  a  few 
months  it  was  opened  for  travel.  The 
building  of  that  bridge,  undoubtedly, 
settled  for  all  time  the  business  center  of 
Minneapolis. 

None  but  old  settlers  could  know  and 
feel  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
Mr.  Steele  for  his  persistent  and  unceas- 
ing efforts  in  1855  to  bring  the  lands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  into  market. 
It  was  a  critical  time  in  the  history'  of 
Minneapolis.  Failure  meant  ruin  to  the 
future  city — at  least  a  dela3',  which  was 
equivalent  to  ruin  to  that  generation. 
Man)'  had  invested  there  their  all,  and 
they  waited  with  the  most  intense  and 
painful  anxiety  the  action  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Steele  spent  the  most  of  that  winter 
in  Washington.  His  large  acquaintance 
with  leading  politicians  in  the  East,  of 
the  dominant  party;  his  lavish  hospi- 
talit)',  combined  with  the  most  polished 
and  affable  address,  were  most  potent 
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factors  in  achieving  the  successful  result. 
In  February,  1855,  the  act  passed  Con- 
gress, extending  the  preemption  laws 
over  a  large  part  of  the  Fort  Snelling 
reservation. 

Mr.  Steele,  naturally,  became  largely 
interested  in  desirable  business  property 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  with 
his  accustomed  energy  devoted  himself 
tu  the  development  of  the  town.  The 
same  liberal  policy  which  he  adopted  in 
St.  Anthony  was  pursued  in  Minneapolis. 
Lots  were  disposed  of  at  a  nominal 
price  for  business  purposes,  and  for 
churches  and  schools  without  charge. 
To  all  public  improvements  he  was  a 
liberal  donor. 

The  limits  of  this  article  only  permit 
a  reference  to  the  great  number  of  public 
and  private  enterprises  in  which  Mr. 
Steele  was  actively  engaged  in  the  early 
history  of  the  territory  and  state.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  these 
may  be  gained  by  consulting  the  legisla- 
tive annals  of  the  state  from  1849  to 
1870.  The3'  embrace  railroads,  bridges, 
booms,  ferries,  schools,  historical  socie- 
ties, seminaries,  banks,  benevolent  socie- 
ties, in  nearly  all  of  which  his  name  is 
found  as  an  incorporator  or  director, 
and  affording  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  his  deep  interest  in  every  thing 
calculated  to  promote  the  great  interest 
of  the  city  and  state  of  his  adoption.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  lie  was  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  American  History 
of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

In  politics,  Mr.Steelewasa  democrat, 
but  never  held  political  office.  His  influ- 
ence,however,inshaping  political  affairs 
was  probably  not  second  to  that  of  any 
man  of  his  party  in  the  state.  His 
advice  on  political  affairs  was  always 
cagerl5-  sought  and  listened  to  with  the 
utmost  deference.  Had  he  consented  to 
the  use  of  his  name  he  could  at  any  time 
have  been  named  as  the  standard  bearer 


of  his  party  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  ])eopIe.  But  he  could  never 
consent  to  sacrifice  the  charm  and  hap- 
piness of  private  life  for  the  turmoil  of 
political  strife  and  the  unsatisfacton.' 
rewards  of  the  highest  station. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Steele  in  his  domestic 
relations  was  exceptionally  fortunate 
and  happy.  Mrs.  Steele  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women 
of  her  native  state,  which  is  perhaps 
more  famous  than  any  other  for  beauti- 
ful women.  There  were  bom  to  them 
ten  children,  seven  daughters  and  three 
sons,  Marj-  Chase,  the  eldest  daughter, 
manied  George  V.  Morris,  captain  in 
the  United  States  navy,  who  won  n 
national  reputation  in  his  gallant  de- 
fense of  the  Cumberland  in  the  battle 
with  the  Merrimac.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption in  1875.  Sarah  married  Cap- 
tain Gilbert  C.  Wiltse,  now  in  command 
of  the  Boston  of  the  squadron  of  the 
Hvolution.  Fannie  married  Lieutenant 
Edward  McCauley,  of  the  United  States 
Marine  corps.  W.  E.  Steele,  the  young- 
est, has  identified  himself  with  the  inter- 
ests of  Minneapolis,  is  a  successful 
banker  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
all  prominent  enterprises  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  city.  The 
elder  son,  Franklin  Steele,  lives  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Steelewas  a  successful  bnsi-' 
ness  man.  He  had  higher  aims  than  to 
make  the  acquisition  of  money  the  chief 
object  of  life;  had  he  done  so  he  donbt- 
less  could  have  left  a  large  fortune,  even 
as  fortunes  are  estimated  to-day.  But 
he  left  an  ample  comi)etence  to  his  large 
family,  and  what  is  of  far  more  value, 
an  unsullied  name  and  an  honored 
record,  revered  not  only  by  his  own 
family,  but  the  state  at  large. 

Mr.  Steele  died  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
Ijer,  1880.  His  illness  was  very  brief. 
On  the  day  previous,  in  his  usual  health, 
he  was  driving  in  Minneapolis  with   a 
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single  attendant,  when  he  was  suddenly 
siezed  with  dizziness  and  was  carried  to 
the  office  of  a  physician.  He  soon  be- 
came unconscious,  from  which  he  did 
not  recover,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  peacefully  passed  away  in  the 
presence  of  a  brother  and  son  and  a  few 
friends.  The  time  was  too  short  to  have 
his  loving  family  all  around  him. 

From  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Steele  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  those  who  have  not  personally 
known  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
his  character.  It  is  not  overstepping  the 
limits  of  truth  to  say  that  physically  he 
was  the  ideal  of  perfect  manhood  and 
beauty.  In  an^^  large  assemblage  or  in 
passing  through  crowded  streets,  all  eyes 
would  instinctively  turn  to  him.  But  an 
intimate  acquaintance  only  could  reveal 
the  true  nobility  of  his  character.  In- 
flexibly just  in  all  his  business  relations 
he  made  the  golden  rule  the  guide  of  his 
life,  and  came  as  near  living  up  to  it  as 
anv  one  I  ever  knew.  Evervwhere  and 
alwa3'S  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  high- 
est and  truest  sense  of  the  term.  No  one, 
high  or  low,  could  have  intercourse  with 
him  without  recognizing  the  fact.  The 
character  was  never  assumed — it  was 
innate,  bom  with  him,  he  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Hardh'  less  striking  was  his 
great  modesty,  never  assuming  superi- 
ority over  others,  or  even  claiming  the 
precedence  which  was  his  due.  His  life 
was  peculiarh'  unselfish,  and  largely  de- 
voted to  the  prosecution  of  public  meas- 
ures, of  which  others  have  chiefly  reaped 
the  benefits.  In  short  his  life  and  death 
forciblv  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  senti- 
ment  that, 

"Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

IIknry  Tixrs  Wet.les.  Among  the 
surviving  early  settlers  of  Minneapolis 
none  arc  better  known,  and  few  have 


contributed  more  to  its  growth,  not 
only  in  material  things,  but  also  in 
wholesome,  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter, than  H.  T.  Welles.  He  was  of 
an  old  New  England  family  of  Puritan 
stock,  bom  at  the*  town  of  Glosten- 
bury,  Hartford  Count3%  Connecticut,  on 
the  third  day  of  April,  1821. 

Mr.  Welles  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Welles,  who  was  bom  in 
Northamtonshire,  England,  in  the  year 
1598,  and  being  prescribed  as  a  recusant 
emigrated  to  New  England  in  1636.  He 
was  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1656 
and  1658,  and  held  other  important 
public  oflSces.  One  line  of  descent  from 
him  is : 

1.  Samuel,      born  1630,  died  1675 

2.  Samuel,      bom  1660,  died  1731 

3.  Thomas,    born  1693,  died  1767 

4.  Jonathan,  bom  1732,  died  1702 

5.  Jonathan,  born  1763,  died  1853 

6.  Henry  T.,  born  1821. 

Jonathan  Welles,  the  grandfather,  was 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  re- 
mained as  a  tutor  there.  He  married 
Catherine  Saltonstall,  grand-daughter  of 
Gurdon  Saltonstall,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut in  1707-1724,  and  who  died  in 
office. 

The  family  is  supposed  to  be  of  Nor- 
man origin.  One  of  the  names  inscribed 
on  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  was  **R  de 
Euille,"  who  is  thought  to  be  the  ances- 
tor of  the  English  Welles,  the  word  hav- 
ing the  same  meaning.  This  famil3'  is 
traced  in  Normand\'  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighth  century,  from  which  time 
the3^  held  the  highest  rank,  personally 
and  by  royal  intermarriages. 

The  3'cars  of  infancy  and  bo\'hood 
were  passed  on  the  patemal  farm  and  in 
academic  studies  until  he  entered  Trinitv 
College,  Hartford,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1843.  The  next  ten  3'ears  were 
spent  in  his  native  town  and  upon  the 
farm,  though  not  in  the  stress  of  hard 
labor,  for  his  lather  was,  if  not  wealth}', 
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in  very  comfortable  circumstances.  He 
studied  law  and  in  1845  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Hartford  County. 

During  these  years,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
his  town  in  the  legislature,  affiliating 
with  the  Whig  party.  Having  already 
married  he  moved  to  St.  Anthony  in 
1853,  and  engaged  at  once  in  active 
business.  The  lumber  business,  at  that 
period  the  most  attractive  which  pre- 
sented, engaged  his  attention,  and  he  in- 
vested a  large  part  of  the  liberal  capital 
which  he  brought  with  him,  operating 
seven  of  the  eight  sets  of  saws  then  at 
St.  Anthony.  The  market  for  lumber 
was  precarious  and  did  not  prove  suf- 
ficiently remunerative,  or  to  his  taste, 
and  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  invested  a 
considerable  sum  in  real  estate,  acquir- 
ing among  other  properties  a  share  in 
the  claim  which  Col.  John  H.  Stevens 
had  entered  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
to  which  he  removed  in  1856.  This 
property  retained  and  improved,  and 
administered  with  care,  but  with  liber- 
ality, became  the  foundation  of  one  of 
the  amplest  fortunes  of  the  cit^^ 

The  ability  of  Mr.  Welles  was  early 
recognized  by  the  citizens  by  repeatedly 
choosing  him  to  represent  their  interests 
in  Washington.  In  their  interest  he  co- 
operated in  the  winter  of  1854-5  with 
Franklin  Steele  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  who 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  military  reser- 
vation and  opening  the  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  to  settlement  and 
purchase. 

He  was  called  to  Washin/^ton  in  the 
winter  of  1850-7  in  company  with  Ricli- 
ard  Chute  to  aid  .Delegate  Henry  M. 
Rice  in  procuring  the  passai^eof  the  land 
;^rant  act  of  that  year.  On  his  return 
a  i)ul)lie  dinner  was  tendered  him  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  aiding  the 
])assage  of  the  l)ill,  and  in  making  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Antliony  centers  in  the 


railroad  system,  marked  out  in  the  bill, 
which  compliment,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  was  declined. 

Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  city  of 
St.  Anthon\^  in  March,  1855,  he  was 
elected  its  first  ma\'or,  defeating  Capt. 
John  Rollins,  who  was  an  opposing  can- 
didate, by  a  small  majority.  Party 
spirit  ran  so  high  that  the  sucessful 
party  celebrated  their  victory  by  a  ban- 
quet, at  which  the  choicest  vintage  of 
France  flowed. 

Holy  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  1855,  and  Mr. 
Welles  was  chosen  one  of  the  wardens. 
He  was  also  chosen  warden  of  Gethsem- 
ane  Church  upon  its  organization  in  the 
following  year.  A  New  England  Society- 
was  organized  in  1857,  and  Mr.  Wells 
was  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  At  the 
first  Minneapolis  town  election  in  1858 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen 
president  of  the  school  board. 

A  brisk  competition  existed  in  the 
earl3'^  years  between  the  partisans  of  up- 
per and  lower  town,  or  Nicollet  avenue 
and  Cataract  street.  In  1858  a  hotel 
was  built  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
avenue  and  Cataract  street  by  such  en- 
terprising men  as  P.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Dr. 
Ames,  R.  P.  Russell  and  Charles  Clark. 
Messrs.  Welles  and  Steele  had  alread3' 
with  unwonted  enterprise,  procured  the 
building  of  the  suspension  bridge  leading 
to  Nicollet  avenue,  where  their  interests 
chiefly  lay,  and  now  set  apart  a  fine  lot 
at  the  corner  of  Nicollet  and  Washing- 
ton avenues,  and  with  a  bonus  raised  by 
themselves  and  others,  procured  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Nicollet  House.  At  its  open- 
ing, in  18r)8,  a  l)anc|uet  and  celebration 
were  held,  in  which  Mr.  Welles  made  one 
of  the  speeches,  in  which,  with  graj)hic 
clearness,  he  sketched  the  bright  ])ros- 
])ects,  and  antici])atc(l  tlie  magnificent 
future  of  the  infant  citv. 
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In  1859  the  salaries  of  the  public 
school  teachers  were  in  arrears  and  all 
sent  in  their  resignations.  Mr.  Welles, 
with  the  aid  of  others,  procured  funds 
to  pay  up  the  debts  and  the  schools  were 
resumed. 

At  a  union  gathering  held  in  Minne- 
apolis that  year,  at  which  the  gifted 
Martin  MacLeod  presided,  the  principal 
speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Welles,  who, 
though  making  no  pretensions  to  ora- 
tory, was  alwa^^s  on  social  occasions  an 
acceptable  speaker. 

A  serious  effort  was  made  in  1860  to 
unite  the  two  municipal  corporations, 
and  Mr.  Welles  was  appointed  on  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  charter,  but  the 
eflort  failed  for  the  time,  the  citizens  of 
each  town  being  too  strenuous  each  to 
retain  its  own  name. 

Never  an  aspirant  for  public  office, 
and  declining  it  when  practicable  to  do 
so,  nevertheless  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor  was  thrust  upon  him 
in  18G3,  and  although  the  election  of 
any  candidate  for  state  office  by  that 
party  was  hopeless  he  made  the  run,  and 
reduced  the  majorit}^  of  his  opj)onent. 
Gov.  Stephen  A.  Miller,  in  such  a  meas- 
ure as  to  show  his  popularity  and  in- 
fluence in  the  state. 

Probably  the  most  significant  act  of 
this  busv  life,  at  least  that  which  has 
contributed  in  the  greatest  degree  to  the 
prosi)erity  of  the  city,  was  his  concep- 
tion of  and  co-operation  in  building  the 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth,and  Minneapo- 
lis and  St.  Louis  Kailwavs.  In  the  land 
grant  act  the  line  of  railroad  provided 
for  the  Minnesota  Vallev,  had  two  term- 
inal  lines  diverging  from  a  point  of  junc- 
tion near  Shakopee,  the  one  terminating 
at  St.  Paul  and  theotherat  St.  Anthonv. 
The  pu])lic  lands  granted  for  the  line 
were  equally  applicable  to  each  branch, 
but  the  control  of  the  road  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 


Railroad  Company,  the  managing  and 
controlling  owners  of  which  were  resi- 
dents of  St.  Paul.  The  line  was  built 
from  St.  Paul,  and  the  St.  Anthon3' 
branch  neglected,  although  lands  equit- 
abh'  belonging  to  it,  were  appropriated. 
Mr.  Welles  deliberately  determined 
that  with  or  without  public  lands  the 
line  should  be  built.  Calling  upon  the 
president  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
road  he  was  informed  that  his  company 
had  no  purpose  to  build  the  line  to  St. 
Anthony  and  would  not  do  so.  He  was 
informed  that  in  that  event  the  people 
of  Minneapolis  would  build  it,  and  if  not 
allowed  a  co-operating  road  the3'  would 
provide  a  rival  one.  The  derisive  smile 
with  which  President  Drake  received  this 
announcement  showed  how  futile  he  re- 
garded the  attempt.  The  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad  was  organized, 
Mr.  Welles  being  one  of  its  directors  and 
its  first  president.  With  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  people  of  Minneapolis, 
and  ablv  seconded  bv  his  co-directors, 
among  whom  were  General  and  Senator 
Washburn,  Messrs.  Sidle,  Langdon,  Mar- 
tin, McNair,  At  water  and  others,  the 
construction  of  the  line  was  undertaken 
and  soon  oi)ened  from  White  Bear  Lake 
to  St.  Anthon}^  and  from  Minneapolis 
to  the  junction  with  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  road,  and  crossing  that  line 
was  extended  southerly  to  the  state  line, 
and  on  into  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  west- 
ward into  Dakota.  Not  only  this  but  in 
process  of  time  the  line  from  St.  Paul 
to  the  point  of  junction  was  abandoned 
for  through  traffic,  and  the  derided  St. 
Anthonv  line  became  the  main  line  of  the 
St.  Paul  road.  By  this  magnificent  en- 
terprise the  prestige  of  Minneapolis  was 
preserved,  and  her  lumber  and  milling  in- 
dustries facilitated  ;  and  instead  of  sink- 
ing to  a  subordinate  position  she  soon 
outstripped  her  rival  city  in  ])opulation 
tion  and  business. 
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At  the  organization  of  the  park  com- 
mission Mr.  Welles  was  appointed  one 
of  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  but 
after  the  act  had  been  submitted  and  rati- 
fied by  the  people,  and  safely  launched 
on  its  beneficent  career,  he  resigned. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Welles  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
and  is  still  on  its  board  of  directors,  an 
institution  among  the  soundest  and  most 
popular  of  the  Minneapolis  banks. 

His  residence,  for*  many  years  an  im- 
pretentious  one  on  Eighth  street — when 
built  far  out  of  the  built  up  part  of  the 
city — has  for  several  years  been  a  beau- 
tiful villa,  at  the  intersection  of  Henne- 
pin and  Lyndale  avenues  overlooking 
Loring  Park.  He  has  retired  from  active 
business,  but  by  no  means  from  the  over- 
sight of  his  large  interests,  nor  from  an 
active  participation  in  the  religions  edu- 
cational and  material  growth  of  the  cit\^ 
and  state.  His  appearance  upon  the 
street,  upright,  dignified  and  robust,  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  even  strangers  as 
one  pre-eminently  a  leader  among  men. 
He  has  alwavs  been  noted  for  his  dom- 
inating  influence  upon  other  men.  With 
a  tenacious  memory,  a  method  of  clear- 
ness of  statement,  and  conciliating  and 
winning  manner,  he  seldom  fails  to  im- 
press his  ideas  upon  others  and  influence 
them  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  views. 

This  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Welles, 
made  b}'  one  who  has  known  him  long, 
but  without  suggestion  from  him,  deals 
onl3'  with  his  public  and  best  known 
acts.  It  leaves  out  of  view  the  ininil)er- 
less  more  i)rivate  deeds  of  usefulness  and 
beneficiencc  which  have  made  his  life  a 
benediction  to  his  family,  to  his  city,  and 
to  his  kind. 

PARKS. 

*The  park  idea  seems  to  have  sng- 
|2^este(l  itself  to  Minnca])()lis  so  early  that 
it  is  almost  inipossihle  to  tell  just  when 
the  first  proj)osition  was  formulated. 


Mr.  CM.  Loring,  who  probably  in 
the  minds  of  our  people  here  stands  most 
fully  as  the  representative  of  our  park 
development,  tells  the  writer  that  the 
first  public  meeting  he  recollects  at- 
tending in  Minneapolis  was  one  held  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  twenty  acres  of 
land  for  park  purposes,  just  south  of  the 
present  High  School  building,  embracing 
the  lands  upon  which  the  Central  Bap- 
tist Church  is  now  located.  The  price 
asked  for  these  lands  was  about  three 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  This  project, 
however,  was  never  consummated. 

In  1865  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  earnest  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
people  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to 
secure  Nicollet  Island  for  a  park.  The 
property  belonged  at  that  time  to  W.  W. 
Eastman  who  offered  it  for  this  purpose 
for  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  sentiment  cystalized  so  that 
the  city  council,  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
submitted  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  of  Minneapolis,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  if  carried,  it  was  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  people  of  St.  Anthony 
at  an  election  to  be  called  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  magnificent  property  was, 
however,  to  the  lasting  misfortune  of 
our  city ,  lost  to  the  people  by  only  sixty- 
six  votes.  Two  years  afterwards  Mr. 
George  A.  Brackett,  always  foremost  in 
ever}'  effort  towards  the  up-building  of 
the  city  and  the  advancement  of  the 
park  system,  secured  forty  acres  of  land 
lying  south  of  Franklin  avenue  and 
bounded  by  Nicollet  and  Third  avenues 
south.  This  property  he  offered  the  citv 
at  cost,  namely,  sixteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  joined  later  in  the  enterprise  by 
Dorlhis  Morrison,  W.  1).  Washburn,  and 
R.  J.  Mendenhall.  They  carried  this  prop- 
erly for  several  years,  offerin^^:  it  to  the 
city  at  cost  and  seven  ])er  cent,  interest 
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on  a  term  of  twenty  years ;  but  the  cynic 
was  abroad  then  as  now  and  saw  a  job 
in  it ;  so  this  magnificent  propertv,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  emt)raced  in  the  home- 
stead of  \V.  D.  Washburn,  worth  to-day 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  was  lost  by 
only  one  vote  in  the  city  council,  al- 
though the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
with  the  hope  of  defeating  it.  tacked  on 
as  a  rider  Murphy's  and  Oak  LakeAddi- 
tions  as  well.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  opponents  of  these  measures 
liuilded  better  than  they  knew;  had 
these  magnificent  tracts  been  secured  at 
that  time,  the  friends  of  the  park  idea 
might  have  rested  on  their  oars  and  the 
organization  of  the  commission  in  18S3, 
which  has  given  us  ourunrivalledsystcni 
of  parks  and  parkways  which  have  since 
been  secured,  might  have  been  delayed 
until  so  late  a  jteriod  that  we  should 
have  l>ecn  unable  to  have  reaped  the 
grander  results  which  came  from  later 
efforts. 

The  city  had,  however,  secured  by 
gift,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
commission,  n  block  of  land  in  the  Sixth 
ward  at  the  intersection  of  Eighth  street 
south,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  avenues  south,  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  public  use  as  a 
park  by  the  late  Edward  Murphy,  and 
which  has  since  been  designated 
"Murphy  Square,"  in  memory  of  the 
donor,  who  was  among  the  most  en- 
terprising and  public  spirited  of  the 
early  settlers.  It  had  also  received  one 
block  in  the  Fifth  ward  between  Port- 
land and  Fifth  avenues  south  and  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  streets,  donated 
to  the  city  by  Mary  C.  Morris,  Catherine 
B.  Steele  and  Caroline  H.  Addison, 
daughters  of  the  late  Franklin  Steele, 
and  which  in  meniorv  of  that  most 
worthy  and  honorable  citi/.eu,  had  been 
named  Franklin  Steele  S(|uare. 


Edward  Mi'rphv.  Captain  Murphy, 
as  he  was  always  called  in  Minneapolis. 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where,  at 
the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  he  was  bom 
Oct.  18,  1828.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  though  living  in  this  country 
from  a  boy.  He  was  captain  in  the  war 
of  1812.  While  Edward  was  still  asmall 
boy  he  removed  toQuiney,  Illinois, where 
the  son  grew  to  manhood.  Edward  fol- 
lowed his  brother.  Dr.  John  H.  Mur- 
phy, to  Miimeapolis.  where  he  set- 
tled in  1850.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
obtained  a  permit  from  the  military  au- 
thorities at  Fort  Snelliug  to  occupy  a 
a  quarter  section  of  land  adjoining  the 
claim  of  John  P.  Miller,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  May,  1852.  There  he  built 
a  small  house  on  the  high  river bankand 
improved  a  portion  of  his  land.  He  had 
one  field  prejiared  for  a  nurscrj' and  orch- 
ard,in  which  he  planted  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees,  but  after  a  few  years  of  trial 
his  trees  died,  and  he  reluctantly  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  raise  fruit  trees. 
He  also  brought  a  small  herd  of  cattle 
from  Illinois,  which  grazed  on  the  rich 
iinfeuced  prairie,  and  Iwjcame  the  occas- 
ion of  the  first  law  suit  that  was  ever 
tried  in  the  county.  Thecattle destroyed 
agrowingerop  of  corn,  planted  by  Hiram 
Burlingham,  and  the  suit  was  brought 
for  the  damages.  Judge  Chatfield,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  held  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  law  prescribing  fences,  thq 
owner  of  the  cattle  was  liable,  though 
neither  pasture  nor  cornfield  was  fenced. 
Captain  Murphy's  title  to  eighty  acres 
of  his  claim  was  contested  l>efore  the 
land  office  by  Silas  Bigelow,  who  pre- 
vailed in  the  contest. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Minne- 
apolis, Captain  Murphy  took  an  active 
interest  in  public  afl"ain5.  He  Jiadstrong 
faith  in  the  Juture  importance  of  the  lit- 
tle settlement,  and  contributed  lilwrallv 
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both  of  time  and  mone}'  to  forward  its 
interests.  He  was  a  clear  headed  and 
fair  minded  man.  He  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Democratic  party,  yet 
he  was  elected  repeatedly  to  the  earh' 
town  council,  and  in  non-partisan  or- 
giinizations  his  name  was  always  prom- 
inent. Thus  as  early  as  1852  his  name 
is  found  upon  a  committee  charged 
with  the  duty  of  organizing  a  Territorial 
Temperance  Society.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  among  the  founders  of  Hen- 
nepin Lodge  U.  D.,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  Senior  Deacon.  He  was  also  a  del- 
egate at  the  formation  of  the  Territorial 
Agriculture  Society.  A  friend  of  educa- 
tion, though  having  received  but  a  mea- 
gre opportunity  to  acquire  it  himself,  he 
was,  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames  and  John  H. 
Stevens,  trustee  of  the  first  school  district 
formed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  It  comprised  the  whole 
countv  west  of  the  river.  Miss  Marv  E. 
Miller  was  the  gifted  teacher,  and  about 
twenty  scholars  were  in  attendance.  At 
a  later  period,  when  the  teachers  all  re- 
signed for  failure  to  receive  their  pay,  he 
interested  himself  in  raisingfunds  by  sub- 
scription and  kept  the  schools  in  opera- 
tion 

In  1853  Captain  Murph\^  established 
a  ferry  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  below 
the  falls,  and  two  or  three  years  later 
joined  with  other  liberal  citizens  of  lower 
town,  in  obtaining  a  charter  and  erect- 
ing a  bridge  across  the  river.  It  was  a 
fine  structure,  and  was  a  great  public 
convenience,  until  the  high  water  of  the 
spring  of  1858,  carried  it  away,  to  the 
serious  loss  of  its  stockholders. 

In  the  winter  of  1854  he  was  sent  bv 
the  citizens,  with  Franklin  Steele  and  Dr. 
A.  E.  Ames  to  Washington  to  secure  the 
])assage  of  an  act  In'  Congress  to  extend 
to  the  settlers  on  the  reservation  the 
right  of  pre-emption.  Their  mission  was 
successful,  and  upon    their   return    the 


committee  received  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations. 

The  same  year  a  steamboat  company 
was  organized  to  build  a  line  of  boats 
to  run  from  the  lower  ports  on  the  river 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Captain 
Murphy  was  secretary  of  the  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  at  which  $15,000 
was  subscribed,  and  the  full  capital  stock 
of  $30,000  was  soon  raised.  He  was 
made  a  director  of  the  company.  The 
first  result  of  the  effort  was  the  building 
of  the  steamboat  "Falls  Cit}^**  which 
for  several  years  made  regular  trips  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthon\%  as  the 
head  of  navigation.  For  a  time  Capt. 
Muqihy  was  master  of  the  boat,  and  in 
that  service  earned  his  title.  To  accom- 
modate the  trade  he  built  a  warehouse 
on  the  river  bank,  below  the  site  of  the 
brewery.  About  this  time  a  union  board 
of  trade  was  organized,  of  which  he  was 
a  director,  continuing  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion as  late  as  1861.  Upon  the  organiz- 
ation of  a  town  government,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  supervisors.  A  pre- 
mature effort  was  made  in  1860  to  unite 
St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis  in  one 
municipal  government,  in  which  Capt. 
Murph^'  was  active,  but  the  effort  failed 
through  the  tenacity  of  the  citizens  of 
either  town  in  favor  of  their  own  name. 

Soon  after  the  plat  of  the  town  of 
Minneapolis  was  filed,  Capt.  Murphy 
laid  out  his  eighty  acres,  as  Murphy's 
Addition  to  Minneapolis.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  original  proprietors  who 
had  the  liberality  and  foresight  to  dedi- 
cate a  square  for  public  use  as  a  park. 
This  was  uncared  for  and  a  rather  for- 
lorn tract  until  the  park  commission 
was  organized ;  when  it  was  graded  and 
planted,  and  now,  as  Murphy  Park,  is 
one  of  the  beauty-spots  of  the  city.  Cap- 
tain Murphy  built  a  fine  residence  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  just  above  the  en- 
trance to    the  present  Riverside  Park, 
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where  lie  resided  during  the  remainder 
of  Ins  life.  The  homestead,  after  his 
death,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  converted  it  into 
a  hospital. 

Captain  Murphy  married  Harriet  W. 
Freeborn  before  he  settled  in  Minnea- 
polis. His  widow  still  survives,  to- 
gether with'  the  two  children,  Ira  P. 
Mur^ihy,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Mrs.  Bazil 
Armstrong,  of  St.  Paul. 

In  a  trip  to  the  south  in  1865,  Cap- 
tain  Murphy  contracted  a  malarious 
disease,  which  proved  fatal.  His  death 
was  greatly  deplored  in  Minneapolis, 
where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
which  he  loved  most  ardently. 

The  present  ParkCommission  had  its 
birth  and  origin  during  the  winter  of 
1882-"83  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  from 
which  institution  the  inception  of  nearly 
all  of  our  magnificent  public  enterprises 
liave  had  their  origin.  The  first  draft  of 
the  Act  was  presented  to  the  board  byC. 
A.Nimocks.Wtis  drawn  by  K.J.  Baldwin 
afterward,  for  years  the  efficicntsecretary 
of  the  board;  the  legal  features  wei-e  sub- 
mitted to  W.  \V.  McNair  and  K.  C,  Ben- 
ton,and  thefaithfulness  withwhicli  they 
attended  to  their  duties  may  pcrhajis  be 
best  attested  by  the  fact  that,  although 
its  legality  has  several  times  been  tested 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  it  has  uniformly 
been  pronounced  "waterproof."  It  was 
entitled  "An  Act  Providing  forthe  Desig- 
nation, Acquisition,  Laying  Out  and  Im- 
provement of  Lands  in  the  City  of  Min- 
neapolis for  a  System  of  Public  Parks 
and  Parkways,  and  forthe  Care  and  Gov- 
ernment thereof, "  and  was  appro  ved  Feb- 
ruary 27th, 1883.  In  order  to  allayany 
opposition  which  might  come  from  the 
Hennepin  County  membei-s  of  legisla- 
ture, it  was  provided  that  this  Act 
should  lie  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  at  the  next  municipal  election; 


and  further,  in  order  that  it  might  meet 
as  little  opposition  as  possible  at  this 
election,  it  was  determined  to  name 
twelve  of  our  most  prominent  citizens 
and  largest  tax-payers  as  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  six  of  whom  should  be 
selected  from  the  Democratic  and  the  re- 
maining six  from  the  Republican  party. 
In  order  to  make  it  non-partisan;  andsu 
that  there  might  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween this  board  and  the  city  council  it 
was  determined  to  have  as  ex-officio 
raemhers  of  the  board,  the  acting  mayor 
and  chairmen  of  the  committees  on  Pub- 
lic Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  Roads 
and  Bridges.  Notwithstanding  these 
efforts  to  harmonize  the  legislature,  the 
council  and  the  voters,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  very  influential  citizens  \vha 
thought  they  foresaw  danger  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  large  powers 
of  eminent  domain  and  assessment  for 
Ijetterments  which  might  come  ft-om  too 
rigorous  an  enforcement  of  these  pri^-i- 
leges  in  the  hands  of  the  commission; 
and  they  argued  that  while  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  might  be  sacred  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission  that  had  just  been 
organized,  in  the  ceaseless  mutations  of 
polities,  a  future  commission  might  be 
selected  which  might  be  less  considerate 
in  their  methods  of  enforcing  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Act.  The  advocates  of  the 
park  scheme  were  none  the  less  alert 
than  the  opponents.  A  committee  of 
four  gentlemen  composed  of  W.  S.  King, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Oswald,  John  T.  West  and 
the  writer,  were  selected  to  organize 
the  precincts  throughout  the  city  in  the 
interest  of  the  Act,  and  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Nicollet  House  the  Sunday 
prior  to  election,  when  arrangements 
were  made  looking  toward  the  securing 
of  as  full  a  vote  as  possible  for  the 
measure.  Meetings  had  been  held  in  the 
various  wards  at  which  the  subject  was 
discussed    in    its    various    phases ;    the 
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friends  of  the  measure  claiming  that  the 
parks  were  the  gardens  of  the  poor; 
that  the  opposition  came  almost  entirely 
from  the  wealthy  who  were  able  to  go 
abroad  and  enjoy  the  results  of  parks  in 
other  cities ;  that  in  no  other  direction 
would  the  expenditure  of  money  be  so 
largely  absorbed  at  home  by  the  labor- 
ing classes,  as  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  land  there  is  little  if  anything  except 
labor  needed  to  complete  a  park,  about 
the  only  implements  in  use  being  the 
cart,  the  scraper  and  the  shovel.  The 
issue  was  rendered  all  the  more  uncer- 
tain since  the  Democratic  part}^  in  its 
convention  had  voted  to  put  **  no  '*  upon 
their  tickets,  signifying  their  disapproval 
of  the  Act,  while  the  Republican  party 
were  not  b}^  any  means  united  in  its 
favor.  The  adoption  of  this  Act  per- 
mitted the  increase  of  one  mill  in  our 
general  tax,  and  allowed  the  issue  of 
bonds,  the  interest  of  which  should  not 
exceed  $25,000.  This  fact  was  dwelt 
upon  by  the  opposition.  The  commis- 
sion, as  constituted  by  the  Act,  consisted 
of  Charles  M.Loring,  Dorilus  Morrison, 
John  S.  Pillsbury,  Henry  T.Welles,  O.  C. 
Merriman,  John  C.  Oswald,  William  W. 
Eastman,  George  A.  Brackett,  Judson  N. 
Cross,  Daniel  Bassett,  A.  C.  Austin,  An- 
drew C.  Haugan.  The  good  judgment 
evinced  in  the  selection  of  these  gentlemen 
was  manifested  in  the  confidence  shown 
by  the  people  in  a  majority  vote  of  1315 
in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Act.  H.  T.  Welles  and  O.  C. 
Merriman  declining  to  serve,  Eugene  M. 
Wilson  and  Samuel  H.  Chute  were  ap- 
pointed in  their  places.  The  favor  with 
which  the  commission  was  received  was 
almost  immediately  exemplified  in  the 
gifts  of  lands  presented  in  various  parts 
of  the  cit  v,  and  of  which  the  enforced  lim- 
its  of  this  article  will  only  permit  brief 
mention,  and  that  this  good  opinion  has 
been  maintained  is  best  evidenced  in  the 


increasing  number  and  greater  value  of 
the  donations  of  park  area  during  1890. 
The  magnificent  gifts  made  during  1890 
of  Col.  W.  S.  King  and  the  Lakewood 
Cemetery  people,  being  worth  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

On  the  14th  day  of  March,  1883,  the 
several  persons  named  as  Park  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Act,  having  been  requested 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  organization 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  a  majority 
having  qualified  as  required  by  the  Park 
Act,convened  at  themavor*s  office  and  or- 
ganized  the  board  by  designating  Charles 
M.  Loring  as  president — wTiich  ofiice  he 
has  held,  to  the  credit  of  the  board  and 
the  advancement  of  its  interests  in  this 
department,  continuously  to  the  year 
1892 — Albert  A.  Ames, vice-president,  and 
Rufus  J.  Baldwin,  secretary.  Andrew  C. 
Haugan  having  subsequently  resigned, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Nelson  having  ceased 
to  be  an  ex-officio  commissioner,  Mr. 
Nelson  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
and  Nathan  H.  Roberts  qualified  as  his 
ex-officio  successor.  Having  completed 
its  organization,  the  board  adjourned  to 
await  the  action  of  the  legal  voters  of 
the  cit}'  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Act, 
which,  under  the  fifteenth  section,  was 
submitted  to  them  at  the  regular  city 
election  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 

All  the  powers  granted  in  the  Act 
having  thus  been  confirmed  by  the  vote 
of  the  people,  the  board  again  met  on 
the  18th  of  April,  and,  having  adopted 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  pro- 
ceeded, through  the  action  of  commit- 
tees and  by  stated  weekly  meetings,  to 
execute  the  trust  confided  to  it. 

The  City  Council,  by  a  resolution 
adopted  April  27th,  turned  over  all  the 
public  parks  of  the  city  to  this  board  for 
care.  These  tracts  consisted,  in  addition 
to  Murphy  and  Franklin  Steele  Squares, 
already  mentioned,  of  a  triangular  block 
in  the  fourth  ward,  bounded  by  Linden 
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and  Hawthorne  avenues  and  Thirteenth 
street  north,  obtained  during  the  pre- 
vious year  by  condemnation,  at  a  cost 
of  $15,503.50  (of  which  sum  $6,737.50 
was  contributed  bv  citizens  who  Nvere 
interested  in  the  improvement)  and 
which  had  been  named  Hawthorne  Park, 
but  which  the  board  has  since  named 
Wilson  Park,  in  honor  of  its  most  effi- 
cient member,  the  late  Hon.  E.  M.  Wil- 
son ;  and  also  a  tract  consisting  of  21 
subdivided  lots  of  block  39,  St.  Anthony 
Falls,  situated  in  the  second  ward,  be- 
tween Second  and  Ortman  streets, which 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  cit}^  of  St.  An- 
thony in  1869  by  the  St.  Anthony  Falls 
Water  Power  Company,  in  exchange  for 
bonds  of  said  cit\%  issued  to  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  which  had  been  named  Market 
Square.  These  lands  composed  what  is 
now  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Exposi- 
tion building. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
board.  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Elliot,  a  former  res- 
ident of  the  city,  but  then  living  at  Santa 
Monica,  California,  proflFered,as  a  dona- 
tion, that  valuable  block  in  the  Fifth 
ward,  bounded  by  Ninth  and  Tenth 
streets  south,  and  by  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenues  south,  which  had  been  known 
as  Elliot  Gardens,  upon  the  condition 
that  it  should  be  graded  and  improved, 
and  forever  maintained  by  the  city  as  a 
public  park,  and  to  be  kept  in  proper 
condition  and  order  as  such,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  iniblic.  The  donation  having 
l)cen  accepted  by  the  l)oar(l  on  the  14th 
(lay  of  July,  1SS3,  the  park  thus  aeciuired 
was  named  "Elliot  Park."  A  subse- 
(jiienl  enlargement  was  made  to  this 
pr()l)erty  by  the  j)urchase  of  the  adjoin- 
ing fractional  block  7,  of  Nelson's  Addi- 
tion, owned  by  the  IIonic()L'])athic  Hos- 
pital, which  was  transferred  to  the  city 
for  a  consideration  of  $20, ()()();  and  by 
this  purchase  the  northerly  limits  of  the 


park  were  extended  to  Eighth  street 
south,  and  the  area  of  the  park  enlarged 
to  comprise  four  acres. 

Jacob  Smith  Elliot.— John  Elliot, 
who  translated  the  bible  into  the  Indian 
language, and  whose  fame  as  the  *  *  Apostle 
to  the  Indians*'  is  world  wide,  w^as  ac- 
companied to  America  in  1631  by  sev- 
eral brothers,  one  of  whom  settled  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Elliot.  His 
grandfather  was  Jonathan  Elliot,  of  Ep- 
ping,  N.  H.,  afterwards  of  Pembroke. 
He  served  in  the  Revolutionarv  war  in 
the  early  expedition  against  Canada,  in 
the  regiment  of  Col.  Daniel  Moores.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  July  22, 1776. 
His  name  is  prominently  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  the  town.  He  had  a  son, 
John,  born  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  November 
11,  1764.  He  w^as  a  farmer,  living  at 
Northwood,  N.  H.,  and  had  a  family  of 
seven  sons,  of  whom  Dr.  J.  S.  Elliot  was 
the  youngest.  He  was  born  August  10, 
1808.  When  lour  years  old  the  family 
removed  to  Coriana,  Maine,  where  Dr. 
Elliot  grew  to  manhood  and  resided  for 
forty-three  3'ears,  and  until  his  removal 
to  Minneapolis.  Coriana  was,  at  the 
time  the  family  took  up  a  residence  there, 
thirty  miles  in  the  woods.  In  such  a 
new  and  isolated  country  school  advant- 
ages were  poor,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
each  year  could  he  attend  the  neighbor- 
hood school ;  but  he  had  a  strong  desire 
for  knowledge,  and  eagerly  read  every 
book  which  could  be  borrowed  in  the 
community.  The  first  book  which  he 
l)ossesse(l  was  Webster's  Dictionary, 
bought  with  money  earned  in  binding 
shingles,  at  which  he  was  an  expert.  In 
early  manhood  he  vStarted  a  small  store, 
which  was  the  gathering  place  of  the 
])eo])le  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  day. 
Soon  he  ac(|nired  an  interest  in  a  lumber 
mill.  To  dispose  of  the  product  he  made 
trips  to  I^angor  with  shingles,  bringing 
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back  goods  for  the  store.  Then  a  grist 
mill  was  added,  which  obliged  him  to 
.make  the  long  and  tedious  journey  to 
Boston. 

The  country-  was  new,  and  the  people 
laborious  and  hard  pressed  to  get  a  liv- 
ing, and  the  conduct  of  a  business  which 
became  extensive,  required  great  caution 
and  skill.  Dr.  Elliot  was  so  successful 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  capital  of 
$40,000  when  he  closed  his  business  in 
Maine;  which  for  that  day  and  region 
was  regarded  as  a  rare  achievement. 
The  arduous  labor  and  fatiguing  jour- 
nevs  affected  his  health  so  that  he  be- 
came  unable,  for  months  together,  to 
attend  to  business.  The  only  physician 
in  the  region  resided  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  so  that  Dr.  Elliot  was  led 
to  studv  medicine,  with  a  view  to  his 
own  treatment.  He  read  all  the  medi- 
cal books  which  he  could  obtain,  and 
applied  treatment  to  himself,  with  such 
advantage  that  within  a  3'ear  his  health 
was  quite  restored.  The  subject  of  medi- 
cine interested  and  fascinated  him.  Soon 
the  neighbors  called  him  in  to  attend 
their  sick.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  recognized  as  a  skillful  and  success- 
ful practitioner.  He  adopted  the  Thomp- 
sonian  school  of  medicine,  and  during 
all  the  years  thereafter,  until  the  time  of 
his  last  illness,  he  was  a  faithful  disciple 
of  his  chosen  school. 

In  1832  he  was  happily  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Walker  Moore.  Seven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  all  of  whom 
are  living,  except  a  daughter,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  two  years. 

His  children,  born  in  Maine,  who  ac- 
companied him  to  Minneapolis,  were 
Wvman,  Adol])hiis  P.,  Jacob  R.,  and 
Frank  M.;  and  daughters,  now  Mrs. 
John  M.  Shaw  and  (jcorge  W.  Shuman. 

Dr.  Elliot  bore  an  important  part  in 
the  earlier  history  of  Minneapolis,  and 
until  his  removal  to  California  in  1876, 
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was  a  conspicuous  figure  among  its  busy 
citizens.  His  name  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  city  in  Elliot  Park,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  his  gift.  He 
arrived  in  Minneapolis  with  his  family 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  purchased  the 
pre-emption  claim  which  had  been  made 
by  Dr.  Hezekiah  Fletcher,  and  sold  by 
him  to  John  L.  Tenney.  Upon  this  he 
built  a  brick  residence,  which  at  the  time 
was  the  finest  in  the  town.  When  the 
growth  of  the  city  had  reached  this 
tract,  it  was  platted  and  laid  out  as  J. 
S.  and  W.  Elliot's  addition  to  Minneap- 
olis, and  is  now  in  the  verv  heart  of  the 
residence  part  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Elliot  brought  to  his  new  home 
considerable  capital,  besides  a  ripe  ex- 
perience in  affairs.  He  invested  freely  in 
various  enterprises,  among  which  was 
an  interest  in  the  water-power  at  the 
Falls,  becoming  an  incorporator  and 
one  of  the  early  directors  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Mill  Company.  He  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  using  chiefl3' 
botanical  remedies,  and  shared  with  Drs. 
A.  E.  Ames  and  Anderson  in  ministering 
to  the  sick  of  the  citv. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1875, 
his  family  having  grown  up  and  settled 
in  life,  he  removed  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
But  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  the 
city  where  his  pro])erty  was  situated. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Park 
Board,  he  announced  to  a  member  of  the 
commission  his  desire  to  bestow  the  tract 
of  land  in  front  of  his  residence,  known 
as  Elliot's  Gardens,  provided  the  city 
would  receive  and  improve  it,  and  main- 
tain it  perpetually  as  a  public  park. 
This  the  board  gladly  accepted,  and, 
with  an  addition  of  land  purchased 
from  the  Homeopathic  hospital,  estab- 
lished the  Elliot  Park.  It  was  the  first 
donation  of  land  which  the  Park  Board 
had  received,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  square  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
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cit^",  dedicated  by  the  late  Edward  Mur- 
phy, was  the  first  park  established  in  the 
city.  It  was  at  once  improved  by  filling 
the  low  parts,  excavating  a  large  basin 
for  a  fountain,  and  planting  trees.  The 
beautiful  and  much  resorted-to  spot  will 
remain  as  an  enduring  monument  of  the 
generosity  and  taste  of  one  of  our  early 
settlers,  and  will  perpetuate,  i3erhaps, 
when  other  monuments  have  crumbled 
into  dust,  the  name  of  Elliot. 

After  removing  to  California,  Dr. 
Elliot  settled  at  Santa  Monica,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  when  he  again  mar- 
ried, and  surrounded  himself  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  those  solaces  of  declining 
life.  In  December  of  1891  his  children, 
with  their  children,  visited  him,  to  join 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  Christmas 
festival.  Soon  after  this  happy  re-union 
he  sickened,  and  in  the  following  April 
passed  from  life.  His  mortal  remains 
were  brought  to  Minneapolis  and  laid 
to  rest  in  the  charming  Lakewood  ceme- 
tery. 

Impressed  with  the  ccmviction  that 
the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Park  Act 
charged  the  Board  with  i)roviding  a  sys- 
tem of  public  parks  and  park-ways,  be- 
fore proceeding  further  than  to  i)erfect 
its  organization  it  called  to  its  aid  Prof 
H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  a  landscape  archi- 
tect of  long  exi)erience  and  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  profession,  who  visited  the 
city  and,  after  a  thorough  examination 
of  its  topography  and  consideration  of 
its  present  needs,  as  well  as  its  future  re- 
(iuircments,  predicated  ujion  its  rapid 
growth  and  marvelous  expansion,  and 
after  full  conference  with  the  board,  em- 
bodied his  conclusions  in  a  paper  enti- 
tled:  *' Suggestions  for  a  System  of 
Parks  and  Parkwavs  for  the  Citv  of 
Minneapolis/' which  was  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  on  the  2()th  of  June, 
1883,  and  was  by  the  board  published, 


with  a  map,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  dis- 
tributed widely  among  the  citizens. 

While  the  suggestions  offered  by  Prof 
Cleveland  in  his  pamphlet  have  b^' neces- 
sity been  much  modified,  and  the  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  connection  between  our 
river-bank  boulevards  (which  were  then 
outlined  by  him)  and  a  system  about 
the  lakes  has  been  pushed  back  from 
Lake  street  to  Minnehaha  creek,  vet  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  after  a  la])se  of 
nearly  seven  years  since  this  first  ad- 
dress, that  the  mistakes  of  the  board  are 
largeh'  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the\'  have  not  since  followed  more  closely 
the  outline  of  the  plan  which  was  then 
mapped  out  b3'  him.  It  is  certainh^  a 
matter  of  deep  regret,  not  only  to  the 
residents  of  the  east  side,  but  to  our 
whole  cit\%  that  the  project  for  securing 
a  park  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  just 
below  the  University,  and  skirting  the 
river  banks  opposite  Riverside  Park,  was 
not  secured  by  the  Board  when  this  pro- 
ject was  in  contemplation;  and  the  longer 
neglc^^t  to  secure  the  greater  portion  of 
the  river  banks  by  the  two  cities,  so  that 
they  may  come  together  ui)on  ]jark  lines, 
and  before  their  beauty  has  been  marred 
by  additional  stone  (juarries  and  other 
unsightly  features,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  re- 
garded as  onlv  less  than  criminal  bv 
posterity. 

We  owe  more  to  Prof.  Cleveland  than 
is  generally  appreciated,  1)ecause  of  his 
eff(>rts  in  keeping  our  park  development 
as  close  as  i)ossil)le  to  nature.  He  has 
insisted,  from  the  first,  that  where  nature 
has  done  so  much  in  the  embellishment 
of  our  landscajK*  with  natural  lakes  and 
wooded  hills, with  generous  streams  and 
winding  glens,  we  should  ap])roach  these 
things  with  reverent  hands. 

The  ai)preciation  of  iKMiefits,  which 
come  to  abutting  projwrty  from  the  de- 
velopment of  park  areas,  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  of  the  twentv- 
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This  statement  shows  that  ncarl3'  the  whole 
cost  of  the  park,  including  its  improvement,  was 
re-imbursed  within  five  years  from  its  inception. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  surrounding  prop- 
erty by  park  improvements,  even  while  they  are  in 
their  inception,  is  illustrated  by  the  facts  devcloi)ed 
in  the  operations  of  this  board  during  the  past 
season. 

While  the  Minneapolis  Board  was  deliberating 
upon  the  lands  for  Loring  P.irk  in  the  month  of 
June,  it  made  inquiries  respecting  the  price  for 
which  the  Cole  and  Weeks  rc-arrangcment  of  lots 
I  and  J  of  J.S.  Johnson's  addition  could  be  ac- 
(|uired.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  projKTty 
would  cost  $25,000.  The  board  did  not  deem 
that  it  would  l)e  justified  in  acciuiring  the  tract  at 
that  cost,  and  did  not  include  it  in  the  designation 
of  lands  for  the  park. 

Having  determined  to  assess  the  entire  cost  o 
the  Loring  Park  upon  the  lands  especially  bene- 
fited by  it,  the  assessors,  appointed  by  the  court, 
assessed  upon  the  Cole  and  Weeks  tract  the  sum 
of  $2,29«'>,  as  its  proportion  of  l^enefits. 

Having  received  petitions  from  a  nunilKr  of 
citi7xns  intercstefl  in  the  locality  asking  to  have 
the  Cole  and  Weeks  tract  included  in  the  park,  the 
board  in  January  appointed  appraisers  to  ascer- 
tain its  then  value,  who,  after  examination  and 
hearing  testimony,  submitted  their  re])ort  a\y- 
praising  the  pro|)erty,  exclusive  of  buildings,  at 
the  sum  of  $+3,700,  showing  an  increase  in  value 
within  six  months  after  the  location  of  the  park 
of  seventy-five  per  cent. 

In  View  of  these  facts,  a  deinand  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  committee  of 
wa3'S  and  means  of  the  council,  upon 
the  citv  assessor,  for  the  value  of  our 
public  improvements ;  and  while  it  is  not 
our  i)ur]iose  to  make  any  invidious  com- 
parisons, yet,  ns  a  member  of  the  Park 
Hoard  for  more  than  half  the  time  it 
has  l)ccn  in  operalion,  tlic  writer  feels  a 
natural  pride  in  the  sliowin^j:  made  bv 
this  (lei)artnient  of  the  city  *j:()verninent. 

The  cost  and  value  of  the  parks,  as 
rurnislK'd  l)y  the  assessor,  are  as  follows: 
Amount  of  Park  bonds  issued,  $()SS, ()()(); 
i^a-ncral  lax  colkvlioiis,  $2U1 ,9S  k If); 
from  which  has  eoine  the  interest  ac- 
count on  bonds,  fixed  char^^a-s  for  care, 
and  maintenance  andsrdaries  ofeniplov- 
ces.     Thus  niakiuLi  an  average  for  seven 


years  of  less  than  $42,000  per  annum, 
while  the  assessed  valuation  is  almost 
four  million  ($4,000,000)  dollars. 

And  while  the  act  provides  that  this 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  one  mill  per 
annum ;  realizing  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  other  departments  upon  their  re- 
sources, it  has  never  called,  with  a  single 
exception,  for  but  one-half  mill  until  the 
present  year,  which  would  make  a  differ- 
ence on  an  average  valuation  of  $100,- 
000,000  for  five  years  of  $250,000  in  its 
resources.  But  wnth  the  growing  needs 
of  the  commission,  and  the  constantly 
increasing  seoi)e  of  its  work,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  faith  in  improving  the 
areas  which  have  been  so  liberall3'  do- 
nated, and  of  improving  other  areas,  for 
which  large  assessments  for  l>etternients 
have  been  made  upon  adjoining  proj)erty 
in  their  acquisition,  this  ratio  of  taxation 
cannot,  injustice,  be  longer  maintained, 
and  we  shall  have  to  demand  for  at  least 
a  brief  term,  the  amount  **  nominated  in 
the  bond.*'  This  can  possibly  be  avoided 
in  the  future  to  some  extent  by  amending 
the  law  so  that  future  deferred  pay- 
ments, which  are  now  assessed  in  annual 
installments  for  ten  years  upon  bene- 
fitted property ,  shall  draw  a  small  inter- 
est to  provide  in  some  measure  for  the 
4M»  l>er  cent,  interest  which  the  majority 
of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  park  coinmis- 
sion  alreadv  draw,  and  wdiich  interest 
account  has  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
resources  of  the  board. 

Tlie  principal  accpiisitions  of  the  first 
board  were  the  purchase  of  Central  (now 
Lorin*^)  Park,  ,'^'^r)0  acres,  lying  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  Prospect  (now  h^air- 
vicw)  Park,  20.52  acres  embracing::  a 
beautiful  wooded  hill  in  what  is  now 
the  Tenth  ward  of  the  city,  and  upon 
the  summit  of  which  hill  has  since 
been  creeled  a  handsome  stone  tower, 
which  overlooks  almost  the  entire  city  ; 
Riverside  Park,  in  the  Sixth  ward,  con- 
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1>S''  Mr  i,« 'rMJi:'  'i.'k  .  i5:)t  ;/I".ei  ;iny 
spiei.-il  atUhLi  II  .'»  •  >  'nx  •.sUncnts  in 
ili«  ii'.illini:  i»!:*-.'icss.  imm  h.'is  ralher  de- 
]K'^(le(l  nj)t)ii  In-,  son,  A.  C.  Lorini^,  to 
re-icve  Imui  :;i  lliis  'lire'.'tit>n.  Ilowever, 
it  slh  \i]«i  ml  i-e  inlervod  that  he  has  led 
i-  ••isiivc  I'li:  ^inin.u  the  inU'r\eiiin^ 
]  «  :  •• '  :.  in  lioilir^  eoidd  he  laither  from 
•  ii-  -iiW!  fie  i>  i  Liruii-  owner  of  '*eal 
■•;.!;  ;  1  *  ihcr  kindiv'  i)!'<>[Kjri v.  lo 
.li'v  .  i'.  h't:-  Ixvi!  nevess.M  /  to  ^ixe  e<  ii- 
-.»•'  '  r  'ilr  ,ii ! eniion  an\l  the  varion^.  o!]i- 
.  :..'  o.  viiitins  winiii  he  has  held  h.'.vi- 
.  =  -«  ill  ;\,ii  fM  iiis  iim<  Mr.  l.orin;.''s 
il'.'-  t.il'..-.i'i'»'i  with  I  hi-  park  \vstem  <»,* 
\li'.nr-i|i-.>ii^  ^'(Mlstilntes  iiis  aio.>l  eoti- 
^]>ietn-u*-.as  il  .vi!l  !•'•  th<.  mosi  endnrinu. 
laeTneni'^ol  !]i>  jmiIjI  e  serviee.  iiis  h)\e 
of  iia  [  lire,  l.i>  tasle  for  .iiral  e«'d>eilisli- 
laeai.  e\pres  ed  ai  tree  ])lantin)^  rnd  in 
MM  roiipdini:  'vera!  residenees  whi*  'i  he 
liad  f.i't.tid  .jth  arlxM'al  heaiitv,  were 
uell  !«io«  !i:  -o  eharaetvristies ;  so  thai 
wht  n  il:<'  '.f^  I*M.a'-d  tti  I 'ark  Comatis 
sii'iier^  ••*  :  *  .liileil.  his  name  lieaded 
t  hi-  li.<l  «  ■  ■  .  ''t  ii!;,^ani/;o,li .;!  of  y- x 
lioard,  i'j  j  "  .  .  ;  !:  n  nul.  i't  -hi  :*.. 
absent  iti  liuroiic,  he  was  seleeted  by  his 
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taining  19,78  acres,  embracing  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  river  and  a  slop- 
ing terrace  above,  and  wbich,  though 
less  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  our 
people  living  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city,  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
the  tracts  secured  by  the  board  at  that 
time,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  Washburn  Park,  a  tract  of  10.8 
acres,  in  what  is  now  the  Ninth  ward. 


Charles  Morgridge  Loring.  The 
famih^name  of  Loring  is  not  uncommon 
in  New  England.  It  has  been  derived 
from  Thomas  Loring,  an  early  emigrant 
from  England.  Many  of  his  descendants 
have  been  eminent  in  professional  life, 
especialh' as  ministers  and  teachers.  The 
grandfather  of  C.  M.  Loring  was  a  fa- 
mous teacher  in  Portland,  Maine,  where 
he  was  known  as  Master  Loring.  His 
son.  Captain  Horace  Loring,  was  a  sea- 
faring man,  voyaging  to  the  West  In- 
dies. He  married  a  daughter  of  James 
Wylie,  of  Portland.  Their  son  was  bom 
at  Portland,  Nov.  13,  1832,  where  his 
infancy  and  early  boA'hood  was  passed. 
His  father  took  him  while  vet  a  lad  on 
his  voyages,  and  destined  him  to  be  a 
navigator.  He  became  mate  on  his  fath- 
er's shi]),  and  spent  some  time  in  Cuba; 
but  he  did  not  like  the  ocean  with  its 
isolation  and  rough  experiences,  and,  to 
the  great  disa])pointment  of  his  friends, 
he  relincpiislied  that  which  was  the 
height  of  evcr\'  Maine  boy's  ambition, 
the  sure  prosjicct  of  becoming  a  sea  cap- 
tain, for  a  life  on  land,  and* started  for 
the  West.  He  located  at  Chicago  in 
iSoC),  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  bus- 
iness with  the  famous  wheat  speculator, 
H.  W  Hutchinson. 

Owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  Loring  re- 
moved to  Minneapolis,  and,  through  the 
kindly  aid  of  his  friend  Loren  T'^letcher, 
he  secured  a  situation  with  I).  Morrison 
in  his  lumber  business  as  manager  of  his 


supph'  store ;  but  in  1861  he  joined  Mr. 
Fletcher  in  the  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness, under  the  firm  name  of  L.  Fletcher 
&  Co.,  which  firm  is  still  in  existence 
and  the  oldest  in  Minneapolis.  The  firm 
was  prosperous  and  developed  into  about 
the  heaviest  in  the  citv. 

In  1868,  Messrs.  Loring  and  Fletcher 
joined  the  late  \Y.  F.  Cahill  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Holl3^  mill,  and,  under  the 
style  of  W.  F.  Cahill  &  Co.  it  was  ope- 
rated by  them  until  1872,  when  W.  H. 
and  F.  S.  Hinkle  bought  them  out.  The 
firm  then  bought  the  Galaxy  mill,  of 
Ankeny  Bros.,  and  successfully  operated 
it  for  a  long  time.  In  1873,  Messrs.  Lor- 
ing and  Fletcher  also  became  the  princi- 
pal owners  of  the  Minnetonka  mill, 
located  near  Lake  Minnetonka.  Since 
1880  Mr.  Loring  has  not  given  any 
special  attention  to  his  investments  in 
the  milling  business,  but  has  rather  de- 
pended upon  his  son,  A.  C.  Loring,  to 
relieve  him  in  this  direction.  However, 
it  should  not  be  inferred  that  he  has  led 
an  inactive  life  during  the  intervening 
period,  for  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  He  is  a  large  owner  of  real 
estate  and  other  kindred  property,  to 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  con- 
siderable attention,  and  the  various  oflS- 
cial  positions  which  he  has  held  have 
also  drawn  on  his  time.  Mr.  Loring's 
identification  with  the  park  system  of 
Minneapolis  constitutes  his  most  con- 
spicuous, as  it  will  be  the  most  enduring, 
memento  of  his  jmblic  service.  His  love 
of  nature,  his  taste  for  rural  eml)ellish- 
ment,  expressed  in  tree  planting  and  in 
surrounding  several  residences  which  he 
had  erected  with  arboral  beauty,  were 
well  recognized  characteristics ;  so  that 
when  the  first  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners was  selected,  his  name  headed 
the  list.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Board,  in  1883,  although  at  the  time 
absent  in  Europe,  he  was  selected  b\'  his 
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colleagues  as  President  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  held  the  position  by  annual 
elections  until  his  retirement  in  1890. 
The  position  was  without  compensa- 
tion, but  he  gave  to  it  his  thought,  and 
unstinted  time.  His  labor  was  born  of 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  rural  art.  In 
the  selection  of  locations  for  the  first 
parks,  his  views  were  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  those  of  a  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  who  have  already  reahzed  in 
lost  opportunities  their  own  lack  of  ap- 
preciation. Most  of  the  projects  which 
have  given  the  city  such  a  magnificent 
S3'stem  of  inter-connected  parks  and 
boulevards,  were  marked  out  bv  him. 
In  full  sympatlu'  with  the  accompHshed 
landscape  architect.  Prof  H.  W.  S.  Cleve- 
land, and  with  the  ofl^cial  park  supcrin- 
tendant,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Berry,  and  cordi- 
ally seconded  in  his  efforts  by  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Park  Board,  Mr.  Loring 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  during  his 
connection  with  the  Board,  the  system 
so  far  perfected  as  to  ensure  it  from  fail- 
ure, and  commanding  the  most  complete 
approval  of  the  people.  Before  his  re- 
tirement the  Board,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strance, gave  his  name  to  the  central 
gem  of  the  system ;  and  Loring  Park 
will,  through  the  years  to  come,  perpet- 
uate the  name  and  honorable  service  of 
the  first  president  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Loring  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  Park 
at  Minnehaha,  and  was  selected  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Hoard,  and  throiigli  his  efli- 
cicnt  aid  the  lands  wore  selected  and 
secured;  and  tlie  ineoiu]),'iral)le  traet 
eventually  heernne  a  ]):n  t  ol"  the  ]);!rk 
system  of  Miniierii)()lis. 

Mr.  Lorini^"  was  one  of  the  ])rojeetors 
of  the  North  Anieriean  Tele.!4r.'i])]i  Com- 
pany, and,  sinee  its  ori^aiii/alion  in 
LSST),  has  eontinuou^ly  held  the  otlice  of 
|)resident.     In  1SS('»,  Ik-  was  eleeted  ])res- 


ident  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange,  and 
was  successivelv  elected  each  vear  until 
1890,  when  an  unconditional  refusal  to 
serve  again  was  all  that  prevented  his 
re-election  for  the  fifth  time.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  inbehalf  of  the  board, 
the  members  secured  a  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Loring  which  they  presented  to  the 
board  of  directors  with  the  request  that 
it  be  hung  in  the  directors'  room. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Co., 
Mr.  Loring  was  part  owner  of  the  Gal- 
axy mill,  having  been  thus  interested  for 
nearlv  twentv  vears,  and  on  the  consol- 
idation  of  this  and  five  othermills  under 
the  one  company,  he  was  made  a  direc- 
tor of  the  same  and  still  retains  that 
office.  He  is  director  of  the  Svndicate 
Insurance  Co.,  the  Minnesota  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.,  the  Minnesota  Title  Insur- 
ance Co.,  and  is  also  ofliciallv  identified 
with  various  financial  and  other  sub- 
stantial institutions  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Loring  is  of  a  most  sunny  dispo- 
sition and  is  always  genial,  hearty  and 
ready  to  extend  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  good  cheer  to  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact,  whether  of  high  or 
low  position.  It  naturally  follows  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Minneapolis.  Never  of  very  rugged  con- 
stituticm,  he  has  in  late  vears  found  it 
desirable,  owing  to  the  severe  weather 
of  Minnesota,  to  spend  his  winters  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  at  Riverside,  Cal., 
he  is  owner  of  an  extensive  fruit  ranch. 
In  the  i)ursuit  of  health  or  recreation  be 
has  traveled  niueli  in  luirope,  as  well  as 
in  his  own  eountry,  and  wherever  he 
LToes  it  has  been  his  habit  to  niakcobscr- 
vations  whiehean  be  made  useful  in  add- 
in.LT  ])eauty  or  utility  to  the  city  of  bis 
home.  Willi  the  methodierd  habits  of 
ihe  sneoessfnl  business  man,  he  cond)ines 
an    arLJstie    sense,  which    has    served    to 
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refine  and  soften  his  character.  Positive 
in  opinion,  decided  in  conviction,  he  is 
yet  kindly  and  courteous.  His  tastes 
are  scholarly  and  he  delights  in  good  lit- 
erature. At  the  same  time  the  social 
side  of  his  character  makes  him  a  pleas- 
ant companion  and  an  attached  friend. 
In  politics  he  is  Republican,  though  by 
no  means  a  bigoted  partisan.  In  relig- 
ion he  is  liberal,  reverant  and  tolerant. 
Mr.  Loring  married  in  earh'  life.  His 
wife  was  Emily  S.  Crosman,  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  who  still  shares  with  him 
in  domestic  life.  Their  only  child  is  Al- 
bert C.  Loring,  who  is  himself  one  of 
the  enterprising  young  business  men  o 
the  citv. 

The  attempt  was  made  at  this  time 
to  secure  an  area  about  and  embracing 
Lake  Harriet,  but  this  was  temporarily 
abandoned  because  of  the  unreasonable 
valuations  placed  upon  lands  at  that 
time  b3'  the  owners.  This  project  was, 
however,  subsequently  consumated;  all 
the  land,  except  a  very  small  tract,  was 
donated  to  the  Boards  and  is  now  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  features  of  our 
city.  The  board  subsequently  obtained 
a  strip  of  land  entirely  encircling  Lake 
of  the  Isles,  connected  by  two  sj'stems 
of  boulevards  with  Lake  Calhoun,  and 
along  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  from  Lake 
street  to  the  county  road,  leading  di- 
rectly from  the  termination  of  the  Cal- 
lioun  l)()iilevnrd  to  Lake  Harriet  l)oulc- 
vanl. 

The  year  ISSl)  was  perhaps  tlie 
most  prolific  in  tlic  ac(|uisiti()n  of  park 
lands.  Kcalizini^  llic  necessity  tor  tlic 
completion  ofits  system  the  Park  lU)ar(l 
seenrcd  the  lands  now  owned  by  Joseph 
l)ean  and  Jnd.u'c  Teland,  emhraoini^  all 
the  lands  lyini^  between  theeonnty  rornl 
mentioned  and  Lrd<ewood  Cemetery,  and 
the  Lakes  Calhonn  and  Harriet.  These 
lands  ai"e  aeeessible  bv  means  of  drives 


along  the  boulevards,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  the  electric  line  before  reaching 
the  pavilion.  These  lands  include  about 
twenty -seven  acres,  and  complete  the 
system  between  the  lakes.  Principally 
through  the  agenc3^  and  good  offices  of 
George  A.  Brackett  and  C.  M.  Loring,  a 
gift  from  the  Lakewood  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation has  been  secured,  of  ail  their 
lands  lying  south  of  the  present  ceme- 
tery fence  and  between  the  two  lakes. 
This  tract  has  further  been  added  to  by 
a  gift  of  forty  acres  by  the  Hon.  W.  S. 
King,  who  has  always  been  foremost  in 
the  development  of  our  public  matters. 

A  tract  of  seventy  odd  acres,  known 
as  Glenwood  Park,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Board  under  a  new  plan,  of  assess- 
ment bonds.  The  lands  lie  in  the  Fourth 
ward,  between  Cedar  lake  road  and 
Western  avenue,  and  consist  of  beauti- 
ful wooded  glens  and  hillsides  embracing 
a  charming  lake  of  about  five  acres  in  a 
rapidly  developing  portion  of  the  city, 
and,  from  the  contour  of  the  land,  spe- 
cially adapted  for  park  purposes. 

The  acquisition,  however,  of  Minne- 
haha Falls,  and  embracing  178  acres  sur- 
rounding them,  reaching  from  Minne- 
haha avenu^  on  the  west  to  the  river 
bank,  and  Fort  Snelling  on  the  south  to 
Fort3'-eighth  street  on  the  north,  being 
the  chief  acquisition  of  our  system  up  to 
this  time,  calls  for  a  more  extended  discus- 
sion of  how  it  came  to  lie  acquired. 
The  historic  and  poetic  interest  which 
have  been  associated  with  this  beautiful 
spot  whose  tuneful  roar  Father  Henne- 
pin heard  in  the  distance,  as  he  ascended 
the  Mississippi,  is  not  all  that  this  tract 
has  to  reeomniend  it.  A  walk  over  its 
area  reveals  ])eauties  at  ever}"  step. 

The  thickly  wooded  groves;  the  shad- 
ed lawns;  the  si)rin.ii^s  of  pure  water; 
the  shaded  t^lens,  with  tlieir  rocky  sides  ; 
the  lau^hint:;  brook  threading  its  way  to 
the    leather  of  Waters,   all  cond^ine   to 
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make  of  the  whole  area  an  ideal  park. 
No  special  plan  for  its  improvement  has 
yet  been  agreed  upon,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  in  a  general  wa3%  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  driveway  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  creek,  and  of  the  river  to  the 
southern  boiindry  of  the  park,  and  an- 
other winding  along  the  glen  to  the 
Soldier's  Home,  the  whole  area  will  be 
reserved  for  pedestrians. 

The  then  secretarv  of  the  Minneap- 
olis Park  Board  prepared  a  bill  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  state  park  at  Minnie- 
haha  Falls,  which,  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Minne- 
apolis and  approved,  was  introduced  in 
the  house  by  the  Hon.  O.J.  Evans.  It 
asked  no  appropriation  except  $1,000 
for  expenses,  but  authorized  the  selection 
of  suitable  lands  for  a  park,  surrounding 
Minnehaha  Falls,  the  ascertainment  of 
their  value  by  appraisal,  and  a  report  of 
proceedings  when  completed  for  the  fur- 
ther action  of  the  legislature.  The  St. 
Paul  delegation  in  the  legislature  being 
engaged  in  securing  an  act  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  state  fair  grounds  within  the 
limits  of  that  city,  while  not  pressing 
the  park  measure,  refrained  from  oppos- 
ing it,  and  it  passed  with  little  opposi- 
tion. Commissioners  were  appointed, 
consisting  of  Charles  M.  Loring,  presi- 
dent of  the  park  board,  as  president; 
George  A.  Brackett;  William  Van  Slyke, 
of  St.  Paul,  and  ex-Go vcrnor  Yale, 
of  Winona.  These  coniniissioncrs  were 
i'lulliorizcd  to  select  apprriiscrs  who 
sliould  vahic  these  lands.  The  <j^cntle- 
nicn  selected  for  this  ])nrp()sc  were 
liilwood  S.  Corscr  and  W.  A.  Barnes, 
of  Minneapolis,  and  Peter  Herkcy,  of 
Si.  Paul  —  ;^cntlenicn  whose  lon;^  resi- 
dcnccand  experience  in  real  estate  values 
specially  (pialilied  thcni  for  this  impor- 
tant work.  The  ])ro])crty  holders,  how- 
ever, whose  properly  it  was  contein- 
j)laled  should  he  taken  hy  this  ap])rais.'d, 


not  being  satisfied  with  the  award,  ap- 
pealed to  the  district  court  as  provided 
in  the  act.  The  court  finding  no  suflFi- 
cient  reasons  for  setting  aside  the  awards 
made  by  the  appraisers,  confirmed  them  ; 
thereupon  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
supreme  court,  which  body  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  This 
litigation  w^as  maintained  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature  of  1887,  and 
the  supreme  court  not  having  yet  ren- 
dered its  decision  no  report  of  the  com- 
missioners was  made  at  that  session. 
The  report,  however,  with  the  award 
was  given  to  the  legislature  of  1889.  It 
w^as  soon  learned  that  tlic  finances  of 
the  state  were  not  in  condition  to  w^ar- 
rant  the  purchase  of  these  lands  at  that 
time.  The  Park  Board  of  Minneapolis, 
however,  feeling  that  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  have  these  lands  again  revert  to 
their  former  use  and  occupation,  and 
that  this  magnificent  property  should  l^e 
lost  to  the  city  and  state  for  park  pur- 
poses, through  the  Hennepin  County 
members  of  the  legislature  made  a  prof- 
fer to  the  state  to  furnish  the  funds 
(amounting  to  $100,000)  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  lands — less  a  tract  of  55 
acres  which  had  been  selected  by  the 
commissioners  appointed,  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Soldiers*  Home,  and  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  portion  of  the 
lands  previously  designated  b\'the  state. 
This  55  acres  si)oken  of  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  City  of  Minneapolis  and 
<iiven  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  the 
location  of  the  Soldier's  Home;  and 
Minneapolis,  ever  true  to  its  ])romises, 
pledged  lo  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  localion  of  the  home,  that  if  the 
state  did  not  see  fit,  or  was  not  able  to 
secure  the  balance  ol'  these  lands  desiLr. 
nated  lor  park  purposes,  the  city  would 
do  so.  In  confirmation  of  this  ])roniise 
.such  a  ])rolTcr  was  made  lo  the  le.L^isla- 
lure,  and  thereupou  Ihe  city,  throut^^h  its 
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mayor  and  the  president  of  the  city 
council,  having  deposited  the  $100,000 
with  the  state  treasurer  to  meet  the  nec- 
essary appropriation  for  the  payment  of 
these  lands,  an  act  was  passed  accepting 
the  award  of  the  appraisers  and  turning 
the  lands  over  to  the  citv. 

The  value  of  this  acquisition  will  im- 
press our  people  more  fully  when  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  reaching  these 
grounds,  which  are  now  under  way,  are 
completed. 

One  factor  which  the  writer  is  spec- 
ially desirous  of  impressing  upon  our 
people  is  the  difference  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  monies  exj^ended  upon  our  park 
system  and  the  erection  of  our  public 
buildings,  for  instance.  The  secretary's 
books  show  that  seventy-six  per  cent,  of 
all  our  revenues  go  to  labor  account 
alone,  which  go  into  the  hands  of  our 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  banks, 
and  remains  at  home;  while  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  public  building  the  expendi- 
tures are  distributed  about  as  follows : 
The  money  for  structural  iron  goes  to 
Pittsburgh;  glass  to  Pittsburgh  or  St. 
Louis ;  lime  to  Red  Wing  or  Sheboygan ; 
slate  to  Maine  or  Pennsvlvania ;  hair 
to  Chicago;  bronze  trimmings  to  New 
Haven  or  Ansonia,Conn. ;  tiling  to  Ohio 
or  Europe;  tin  roofing  to  Chicago,  press 
brick  to  St.  Louis  or  Philadelphia ;  gas 
fittings  to  New  York  City  or  St.  Louis ; 
furniture  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  car- 
pjts  to  Heirtford  or  Lowell;  ornamental 
iron  to  Chicago;  book  racks  to  Louisville; 
radiators  to  Baltimore;  linoleum  to  New 
England ;  electric  apparatus  to  New 
Jersey,  while  we  simply  stop  a  little  toll 
on  the  construction. 

The  fact  that  the  Board  has  met  so 
little  adverse  criticism  and  such  general 
approval  is  owing  largely  to  the  effi- 
ciencN'  and  skill  of  the  superintendent, 
W.  M.  Berr\%  who  came  here  in  April, 
188"),  and  the  kindness  and  considera- 


tion with  which  their  efforts  to  accom- 
plish much  with  small  resources  has 
been  so  frequently  acknowledged  and 
considerately  commented  upon  by  the 
public  press.  North  and  Southeast  Min- 
neapolis should  at  once  have  procured 
for  them  a  series  of  small  parks  connec- 
ted by  a  line  of  boulevard,  before  values 
further  increase. 

While  with  the  completion  of  Minne- 
haha Boulevard  from  Lake  Harriet  to 
the  Falls,  the  securing  of  a  portion  of 
the  river  bank  and  a  drive  from  the 
State  Park  to  Riverside,  making  a  con- 
tinuous parkway  from  Loriug  Park, 
embracing  the  lakes,  Minnehaha  and  the 
river  banks  of  fifteen  miles,  thence  north 
by  thcLyndale  avenue  connection  to  the 
citv  water  works.  As  the  citv  is  well 
served  must  it  not  also  contemplate  fu- 
ture needs?  Philadelphia  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  both  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  for  many  miles  to  protect 
its  water  supply  from  contamination 
and  thus  secured  her  beautiful  Riverside 
Park;  must  we  not  contemplate  the 
same  thing  in  the  not  distant  future? 
And  would  it  not  be  well  for  our  health 
and  water  departments  to  consider  this 
proposition  and  arrange  with  the  pres- 
ent representatives  in  the  legislature  to 
negotiate  with  the  Anoka  County  Rep- 
resentatives for  legislation  to  secure  the 
east  river  bank  above  the  pumping 
station  before  improvements  are  made 
or  nuisances  created  ?  Should  the  pres- 
ent Congress  conclude  to  park  the 
1,700  acres  embraced  in  the  Fort  Snell- 
ing  Reservation,  for  which  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  and  favorablv  recom- 
mended  bv  the  Secretarv'  of  War,  as  the 
government  has  done  with  the  Precidio 
in  San  Francisco,  at  Fort  Leven worth. 
Rock  Island,  Buffalo,  Governor's  Island 
and  other  military  posts,  it  would  nearly 
double  our  park  area.  Let  us  consider 
the   completion   of  this   outline.    Over 
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4,000  acres  of  parks,  embracing  both 
banks  of  the**  Father  of  Waters,''  as 
picturesque  in  reaches  as  the  historic 
Rhine,  the  poetic  Minnehaha  but  a  pleas- 
ing tributary.  Skirting  the  Minnesota 
upon  the  south  with  its  meadows  and 
timbered  bluffs,  circling  the  sparkling 
waters  of  Harriet  and  Calhoun  and 
climbing  their  wooded  slopes,  placing 
the  most  distant  hon}e  of  every  resident 
of  our  city  within  a  mile  of  a  park  or 
parkway,  meeting  our  sister  cities  upon 
thesoutheast  and  north  upon  park  lines, 
and  all  this  at  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  two  million  dollars,  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  which  cost  is  recovered  in 
special  assessments  for  betterments. 

No  city  of  the  New  or  Old  World 
would  have  at  any  cost  a  system  so  ex- 
tensive in  natural  features,  varied 
beauty,  historic  or  poetic  interest. 


*  STREETS. 


The  sites  of  St.  Anthony  and  Minne- 
apolis presented  few  topographical  diffi- 
culties in  the  la\Mng  out  of  streets.  So 
far  as  the  original  town  plats  extended, 
the  system  adopted  was  simple  and  com- 
plete. Whatever  incongruities  now  exist 
have  arisen  from  the  additions  which 
have  not  always  been  laid  with  due  re- 
gard to  uniformity  of  system  or  conti- 
nuity of  connection.  Yet  in  almost 
every  case  the  plats  have  been  laid  by 
chain  and  compass  of  the  surveyor,  and 
not  left,  as  in  some  old  towns,  to  follow 
the  cow  paths  or  sliec])  trails. 

The  city  licvS  in  a  shallow  basin, 
through  which  the  Mississipi)i  river 
flows  with  low  banks  until  the  Trills  arc 
reached;  then  in  a  (lcci)cr  channel,  hut 
with  banks  rising  abruptly  tVoni  the 
channel  to  the  ^i^cncral  level  ol'  the  basin. 
iM'oni  tlif  river  hanks  the  land  rises  in 
scarcely  ])eree])til)le  slopes  to  an  en- 
eirclin;^-  line  ol  blnfts  Ironi  three  to  five 
miles  ai)art  iVoni  east  to  west.  Tliroui^h 
this  basin  Hows  the  ;.ireat  river,  enterin<:: 
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the  city  in  a  due  south  course,  making 
a  bend  at  Bassett's  creek  to  the  east, 
turning  almost  due  east  below  the  Falls 
and  leaving  the  city  in  a  southeasterly 
course.  The  original  town  plats,  the 
town  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Anthony 
City  on  the  East  Side,  and  the  town  of 
Minneapolis  on  the  west,  were  surveyed 
fqr  the  proprietors  by  William  R.  Mar- 
shall, and  were  laid  out  with  a  liberalitv 
and  adaptation  to  a  large  growth, 
which  betokens  an  almost  prophetic 
spirit.  The  general  course  of  the  streets 
paralleled  the  river,  with  intersecting 
streets  starting  from  the  river  as  a  base 
at  right  angles.  This  arrangement  ren- 
dered an  angle  necessary  to  follow  the 
general  course  of  the  river,  which  was 
made  at  Central  avenue  on  the  East  Side 
and  Hennepin  avenue  on  the  west.  This 
point  was  designated  by  the  early  com- 
munication across  the  river,  first  the 
rope  ferry,  and  afterwards  the  suspen- 
sion bridge.  From  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge  the  old  territorial  road  took  a 
westerlv  course  over  the  bluffs  and 
across  the  intervening  prairie  to  the  nar- 
row passage  between  lakes  Calhoun  and 
Isles  and  Cedar,  and  thence  to  Eden 
Prairie  and  Bloomington.  This  w^as 
adapted  as  the  line  of  Hennepin  avenue. 
In  the  original  plats  blocks  were  laid 
off  containing  ten  quarter-acre  lots,  each 
lot  sixty-six  by  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet.  On  the  East  side  the  principal 
streets  were  laid  eighty  feet  in  width, 
with  others  sixty-six  and  sixt}'  feet.  On 
the  west  side  Hennepin  and  Washington 
avenues  were  given  a  width  of  one 
hundred  feet,  while  the  others  were  made 
ei».{:lity  feet.  In  the  later  additions,  Park 
avenue  was  laid  one  hundred  feet,  while 
many  streets  arc  only  sixty  feet.  The 
longest  streets  in  a  direct  line  are  Lyn- 
dale  avenue  and  Lake  street.  The 
former  is  a  ilue  north  anil  south  street, 
from    Shingle    creek,  north   of   the  city 
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limits,  to  the  Minnesota  river  south  of 
them,  over  sixteen  miles.  The  latter, 
which  is  niimericallv  the  thirtieth  from 
the  river  at  the  Falls,  runs  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  due  west  to  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Calhoun,  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  Washington  avenue  has  about 
the  same  lenth  from  Cedar  avenue,  its 
eastern  terminus  to  the  north  limits  of 
the  city,  though  its  direction  follows  the 
general  course  of  the  river.  Minnehaha 
avenue  is  a  fine  thoroughfare,  running 
from  Cedar  avenue  to  the  Minnehaha 
crc*ek,  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
straight  except  a  single  curve  towards 
its  eastern  extremitv. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river  the  streets 
running  parallel  to  the  river  were  desig- 
nated nimierically,  except  Washington 
avenue,  which  intervened  between  Sec- 
ond and  Third  streets.  Those  running 
perpendicularly  to  the  river  were  given 
arbitrary  names.  On  the  East  Side, 
north  of  Central  avenue,  the  streets  bare 
the  following  names  in  succession :  Lin- 
den, Ash,  Market,  Todd,  Dana,  Wood, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Martin,  St.  (icnevive.  Brewery,  Lake, 
Vine,  Madison,  and  Gra|>e.  South  ot 
Central  avenue  the  names  were  Hanks, 
Mill,  Pine,  Cedar,  Spruce,  Spring,  Maple, 
Walnut,  Ash,  Birch,  Willow  and  Elm. 

On  the  west  side,  north  of  Hennepin 
avenue,  the  names  were  Utah,  Kansas, 
Itasca,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Harrison, 
Cross,  Laurel,  Marcy,  Benton,  Fremont, 
Clayton,  Brigham,  Breckenridge,  Cass, 
Douglas,  Buchanan,  Christmas,  How- 
ard, Clay,  Mary  Anne  and  King. 

South  of  Hennepin  avenue  were  Nicol- 
let, Minnehaha,  Hcllcn,  C)regon,  Cali- 
fornia, Marshall,  Cataract,  Russell, 
Ames,  Rice,  Smith,  Pearl,  Huy,  Hanson, 
Lake,  Vine,  Clay,  Avon,  Cedar,  Aspen, 
Oak,  Walnut,  Elm,  Maple,  Pine,  Spruce, 
Willow,  Birch  and  Orange. 

In  these  lists  will  be  recognized  many 


names  of  pioneers,  whose  memory  has 
been  sacrificed  by  the  iconoclastic  spirit 
of  modem  convenience. 

For  these  names  have  been  substi- 
tuted the  present  system  of  designating 
the  thoroughfares  at  right  angles  to  the 
streets  as  avenues,  numbering  from  Cen- 
tral avenue  on  the  east  side,  and  Henne- 
pin avenue  on  the  wc^t,  north  and  south. 
North  of  Hennepin  and  Central  avenues 
the  names  on  both  sides  of  the  river  cor- 
respond with  each  other  as  far  as  Tenth, 
where  a  dislocation  occurs.  South  the 
avenues  on  one  side  of  the  river  do  not 
correspond  in  number  with  those  on  the 
other.  Thus :  First  avenue  on  the  east 
side  is  Fifth  on  the  west,  and  so  on.  This 
incongi'uity  arises  from  the  crossing  of 
the  river  and  the  interposition  of  a  named 
street — Nicollet — on  the  west  side.  West 
of  Franklin  avenue  (Twentieth  street), 
which  is  an  east  and  west  street  crossing 
the  crest  of  the  western  bluff,  the  streets 
and  avenues  run  with  the  points  of  com- 
pass, and  although  having  numerical 
names,  \'et  the  avenues  retain  in  many 
cases  their  arbitrary  designations.  Such 
are  Cedar,  Bloomington,  Chicago,  Park, 
Portland,  Nicollet,  Pleasant,  Blaisdell, 
Lindley,  Lyndale,  Aldrich,  Bryant,  Col- 
fax, Du])ont,  Emerson,  Fremont,  Girard, 
Hennepin,  Humboldt,  Irving,  James, 
Knox,  Logan,  Morgan,  Newton,  Oliver, 
Penn,  Queen,  Russell,  Sheridan,  Thomas, 
Upton,  Vincent,  Washburn,  Xerxes, 
Young  and  Zenith.  In  mosteases  blocks 
are  rectangular  and  streets  straight. 
Notable  excei)tions  to  this  ride  are  Oak 
Lake,  Oak  Park,  Ridge  wood.  Lake  View, 
Kenwood,  Bryn  Mawr  and  part  of 
Oroveland  additions,  where  the  street 
lines  conform  to  the  natural  undulations 
of  the  surface  and  run  in  graceful  curves. 

The  numerical  system  of  designating 
streets  and  avenues  aft'ords  a  convenient 
method  of  numbering  houses.  Each 
block  front  comprises  one  hundred  num- 
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bers,  which  correspond  to  the  street  num- 
bers. On  the  east  side  north  of  Central 
avenue  to  the  numbers  are  affixed  the 
initials  N.  E.  (northeast) .  South  of  Cen- 
tral avenue  S.  E.  (southeast).  On  the 
west  side  N.  (north),  and  S.  (south),  are 
north  of  Hennepin,  or  south  of  Nicollet. 
Between  these  streets  no  initials  are 
added,  but  west  of  Franklin  avenue  the 
initial  W.  (west)  is  added.  The  number 
of  a  house  thus  announces  its  location. 
Thus  :  Number  423  Seventh  street  south 
is  situated  on  Seventh  street,  south  of 
Nicollet  avenue,  on  the  right  going  south 
between  Fourth  and  F^ifth  avenues. 

The  aggregate  length  of  all  the  streets 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  is 
about  eight  hundred  miles.  For  the 
most  part  these  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion are  smooth  and  easil3'  kept  in  good 
condition  for  travel.  The  natural  sur- 
face was  a  sandy  loam, and  had  good  nat- 
uaral  drainage.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  where  a  clay  soil  occurs,  the 
streets  are  in  spring  soft  and  mudd\', 
but  in  the  summer  and  fall  they  are  ex- 
cellent. 

Paving.  Fair  progress  has  been  made 
in  paving  the  streets.  The  system  adopt- 
ed charges  the  cost  of  paving  a  street, 
with  its  curbs  and  gutters,to  the  abutting 
property.  The  cost  of  paving  street  in- 
tersections is  paid  out  of  the  general  cit}^ 
fund.  Three  general  kinds  of  paving  are 
used.  In  the  most  traveled  thorough- 
fares <>ranite  blocks  arc  laid  on  a  prc- 
])arc(l  bed  of  earth.  Tlie  greater  ])art  ot' 
the  streets  are  paved  with  cylindrical 
cedar  blocks,  laid  on  a  plank  bed,  rammed 
with  fine  gravel  and  cemented  with  a 
preparation  of  coal  tar.  Park  avenue, 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  is 
paveil  with  asphalt.  There  are,  up  to 
the  present  time  (1S1)2),  fort\-  miles  of 
paveil  streets  in  the  city,  of  which  thirty- 
three  are  cedar.  All  the  streets  in  the 
built-up  parts  of  the  city  are  funiishcd 


with  side-walks.  Within  the  fire  limits 
these  are  of  natual  or  artificial  stone; 
others  are  of  plank,  which  are  renewed 
or  kept  in  repair  by  a  system  of  rigid 
inspection.     . 

Lighting.  The  streets  are  well  lighted 
with  gas,  electric  arc,  vapor  and  oil  lamps. 
These  are  furnished  by  private  corpora- 
tions, on  yearly  or  periodical  contracts. 
The  whole  number  of  street  lamps  at  pres- 
ent in  use  is  5,82 1 ,  of  which  2,854  are  gas, 
475  electric,  1,772  vapor  and  722  oil. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  all  lamps  is 
$166,617.  There  are  113  lamps  to  each 
square  mile  of  area.  The  annual  cost  of 
each  light  is  for  gas,  $15.60;  electric, 
$150;  vapor,  $21.40,  and  oil,  $17.95. 

Sewerage.  The  sewerage  s\'stem 
of  the  city  is  quite  complete.  Tun- 
nels run  underneath  the  limestone  for- 
mation, through  the  underlying  St. 
Peter  sand  stone,  from  the  river  l>e- 
low  the  falls  to  convenient  points  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  These  are 
strongly  lined  and  arched  with  brick 
masonrv.  Lateral  sewers,  of  smaller  di- 
mensions,  radiate  from  these  tiiinks 
wherever  the  need  of  sewerage  exists. 
The  total  length  of  sewers  in  the  city  is 
ninety -seven  miles.  Besides  the  sewers, 
the  streets  are  underlaid  with  an  intri- 
cate system  of  pipes  for  water,  gas,  elec- 
tric lights,  electric  railway,  fire  alarm 
telegraph  and  telephone  service.  At  the 
introduction  of  electricity  for  telegraph 
and  other  economic  uses,  the  wires  were 
carried  on  poles,  but  their  num1)er  and 
inconvenience  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  city,  by  ordinance,  to  require  the 
poles  to  be  removed.  The  process  of 
buryin<j;  the  wires  in  conduits  has  made 
considerable  ])ro*jrcss,  and  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  all  the  wires  will  be 
removcil  from  the  central  part  of  the 
city.  On  the  first  of  January,  1892, 
there  were  laid  and  in  use  145,750  feet 
of  conduits. 
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Si»RiNKLiNG.  A  pleasant  feature  in 
the  care  of  the  streets  of  the  city  is  the 
system  of  sprinkling ;  ministering  alike 
to  comfort  and  health.  The  expense  is 
defrayed  by  an  assessment  upon  the 
propert}'  along  the  street  lines  \vhich 
receive  the  sprinkling.  During  the  pres- 
ent year  (1892)  provision  is  made  for 
sprinkling  one  himdred  fifty-seven  miles 
of  streets,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
$88,217. 


PARKWAYS. 

Minneapolis  enjoys  the  boon  of  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  sx'stem  of  pleas- 
ure drives.  It  is  less  than  ten  vears  since 
they  were  authorized  by  the  park  act, 
but  there  are  now  about  eighteen  miles 
of  such  drives  completed,  and  several  ad- 
ditional miles  designated  and  in  process 
of  acquisition.  Jn  popular  language 
tliev  are  almost  universallv  referred  to 
as  boulevards,  though  the  name  in  its 
liuropcan  acceptation  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate. The\'  are  thoroughfares  from 
which  ordinary  traffic  is  excluded,  being 
devoted  to  purposes  of  pleasure  and  rec- 
reation. The  situation  of  the  city  and 
its  environs  is  peculiarh'  favorable  for 
this  kind  of  improvement.  The  Missis- 
si])])i  river  flows  centrally  through  the 
city  for  nearly  ten  miles  with  dry  banks, 
grassy  slopes,  and  in  man\' parts  wooded 
tracts.  On  the  east  is  an  encircling  line 
of  leafy  bluffs,  while  upon  the  west  is  a 
chain  of  lakes  with  clean  beaches  and 
clear  si)ring  water.  To  the  south  runs 
with  a  livclv  current  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Miunctonka,  leaping  from  the  upland 
])lain  to  the  basin  of  the  river  by  the  Falls 
of  Minnehaha.  From  river  to  lakes,  en- 
circling their  pictures(|ue  waters;  and 
from  Inkcs  to  river  along  the  sinuous 
creek  to  the  brink  of  the  sparkling 
waterfall;  and  along  the  emerald  banks 
of  the  river  runs  the  boulevard— abroad, 


well-ke])t,  tree-planted  drive.  Starting 
from  Loring  Park,  it  runs  by  Kenw^ood 
to  Lake  of  the  Isles,  and  thence  along 
the  cast  bank  of  Calhoun  in  a  generally 
level  course,  diversified  with  gentle  as- 
cents and  curving  around  points;  now 
in  the  open,  now  skirting  the  water  lying 
tranquil  like  a  silver  mirror  in  the  sun, 
or  rippling  under  the  fret  of  a  breeze;  and 
anon  passing  into  the  dark  shade  of  a 
sombre  wood,  it  is  everywhere  beautiful. 
At  Lake  Harriet,  which  the  boulevard 
entirely  encircles  with  double  driveways, 
there  are  park  areas  with  groves  and 
picnic  grounds,  boats  upon  the  water,  a 
])avilion  with  music,  and  every  entice- 
ment to  drive  awav  care  bv  the  touch  of 
art.  From  Harriet  the  boulevard  con- 
tinues along  the  smiling  valley  skirting 
another  charming  lake — Amelia — to  the 
far-famed  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  ** leaping 
and  sparking*'  amid  its  rural  park,  and 
thence  along  the  river  side,  back  to  the 
busv  town. 

The  garnered  wealth  of  centuries, 
guided  by  the  cultured  taste  of  masters 
of  landscape  art,  have  produced  some 
charming  drives  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  the  Riviera  and  other  parts  of 
Euro]x?.  Nature  and  art  have  combined 
to  give  to  New  Orleans  her  shell  road ; 
to  Montreal,  her  mountain  drive;  to 
Riverside,  her  Magnolia  avenue;  to 
Newport,  her  Belleview  avenue,  attract- 
ing visits  from  throngs  of  strangers,  and 
provoking  admiration  and  praise;  but 
nowhere  in  so  new  a  city,  pressing  its 
citizens  with  the  urgent  needs  of  subsis- 
tence, has  so  magnificent  a  s\'steni  of 
]>leasure  drives  been  produced,  as  in 
Minneapolis,  under  the  artistic  inspira- 
tion of  Prof.  Cleveland,  and  1)3'  the  guid- 
ing, practical  genius  of  her  park  board, 
headed  by  President  Loring  and  sec- 
onded by  her  Kings,  Hraekctts,  and 
other  equally  deserving  commissioners. 
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Henry  Beach  Beard.  James  Beard, 
his  father,  grandfather  and  great  grand- 
father, lived  in  the  town  of  Huntington, 
Fairfield  countv,  Connecticut.  The 
American  ancestor  of  the  famil3',  emi- 
grating from  England,  settled  in  Strat- 
ford about  1640.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  farmers,  though  James  was  a 
shoemaker,  besides  cultivating  a  small 
farm.  His  wife  was  Caroline  Wood,  of 
Danbur}',  in  the  same  county.  Their 
son,  H.  B,  Beard,  was  bom  Januar}'  25, 
1843.  His  infanc}^  and  bo3'hood  were 
passed  at  home,  with  work  on  the  farm 
and  a  school  session  each  winter,  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  then 
struck  out  for  an  education,  though  it 
had  to  be  won  bv  his  own  exertions.  He 
entered  an  academy  at  Easton,  Conn., 
and  for  the  next  three  years  pursued 
preparator}^  studies,  intermixed  with 
school-teaching.  At  nineteen  he  entered 
Yale  College  and  continued  two  years, 
when,  from  failing  health  and  exhausted 
funds,  he  was  compelled  to  leave.  After 
a  \^ear  spent  in  recuperation,  he  again 
took  up  the  studies  at  Yale  and  gradu- 
ated in  1867.  In  the  following  autumn 
he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
New  Haven,  purposing  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  ministr\'  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches,  but  he  soon  experienced 
the  truth  of  the  proverb,  **A  man's 
heart  dcviseth  his  wav,  but  the  Lord 
dirccteth  his  steps.'' 

The  severe  stud^'  of  the  previous 
years,  with  the  strain  of  incessant  toil, 
I)r()uglit  on  such  jjhA'sical  exhaustion, 
developing  bronchial  effection  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  seminary  in  the 
following  s])ring.  He  took  the  Academy 
at  Newton,  Conn.,  succeeding  Beach  Hill, 
and  taught  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  when  the  state  of  his  health  in- 
duced him  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  of 
resilience  and  enii)loyment,  and  became 
West,    locating    in    St.    Paul.     Here  he 


spent  nine  months  engaged  in  insurance, 
and  in  1869  came  to  Minneapolis  where 
he  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  the  same 
business.  With  recruited  health  he 
again  returned  to  New  Haven  and  re- 
sumed the  studies  of  the  theological 
course,  continuing  them  for  nearly  three 
years.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
Ministry  at  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and 
supplied  the  Congregational  chtirch 
there.  But  his  health  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  continue  in  his  chosen  work,  he 
again  sought  the  West  and  returned  to 
Minneapolis  engaging  in  the  real  estate 
business,  for  which  he  developed  an  apt- 
ness and  met  with  most  encouraging 
success.  He  bought  lands  in  the  newer 
parts  of  the  cit3'  and  made  improvements. 
He  developed  the  property  along  the 
bluff  on  Lowry  Hill,  grading  Mt.  Curve 
avenue  at  his  own  expense.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  river  he  invaded  the  sand 
prairie  sloping  up  the  bluff,  and  laid  out 
New  Boston.  Here  he  built  one  hundred 
houses  and  made  the  localitv  accessible 
by  securing  an  extension  of  the  street 
railway.  He  also  graded  the  streets  and 
built  the  first  houses  at  Lake  of  the 
Isles.  On  block  111  of  the  town  of  Min- 
neapolis, situated  on  Washington  ave- 
nue, between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
avenues  south,  he  erected  a  fine  stone 
block  of  stores  and  tenements  to  accom- 
modate a  demand  for  dwellings  at  low 
rental,  cen trail}'  located,  for  the  use  of 
laboring  men.  It  consisted  of  eighty- 
seven  flats  and  seven  stores,  and  was 
provided  with  gas,  water  and  sewerage 
long  before  any  city  sewer  was  built  in 
that  part  of  the  city.  A  private  sewer 
was  constructed  to  the  river  by  driving 
a  tunnel  through  the  sand  rock,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,200  feet.  At  the  building  con- 
nection was  made  with  the  tunnel  by 
sinking  a  shaft  eighty  feet,  eighteen  feet 
of  which  was  drilled  through  the  under- 
lying lime-stone  ledge. 
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The  city  of  Minnenpolis  owes  to  the 
generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Beard 
its  beautiful  Lake  Harriet  Boulevard. 
After  an  effort  had  been  made  bv  the 
Park  Commission  to  obtain  sufficient 
lands  surrounding  the  lake  to  make  the 
driveway — and  it  had  been  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  exactions  of  the  land 
owners — the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
came  into  Mr.  Beard's  ])ossession.  He 
at  once  tendered,  as  a  donation  to  the 
public,  a  strip  of  land  125  feet  in  width, 
next  to  the  water  line,  with  a  right  to 
extend  the  drive  twent3^-five  feet  beyond 
the  shore  line  entirely  around  the  lake, 
except  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  dis- 
tance along  the  south  shore  which  he  did 
not  own.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
this  area  was  enlarged  b\'  taking  in  five 
acres  of  a  finely-wooded  hill  for  a  picnic 
ground.  Mr.  Beard's  example  was  con- 
tagious, so  that  the  remaining  lands 
were  ac(|uired  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
the  Lake  Harriet  Boidevard  soon  came 
into  being,  furnishing  the  most  enchant- 
ing rural  drive  and  water  ])ark  in  the 
land,  made  easily  accessible  by  a  line  of 
electric  railway,  with  a  pavilion  for 
music  and  refreshments,  and  sail  and 
row  boats  upon  the  lake;  it  is  the  most 
resorted  to  and  refreshing  of  all  our  park 
improvements. 

Mr.  Beard  married  June  28,  1861), 
Miss  Sarah  R.  Read,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  The^'  have  two  children,  William 
S.,  aged  eighteen  years,  and  Minnie  B., 
aged  nine.  His  residence  is  No.  HOG 
Mt.  Curve  avenue. 

Th()U.uli  (Ichnrrcd  from  folio wini^  liis 
chosen  profession,  Mr.  licird  is  hy  no 
nic.'ins  nn  idler  in  IheMristcr's  vineynrd. 
lie  was  n  lcri(lin<i;  nicnihcr  of  tlic  Plvni- 
oiitli  Con^nre.nationnl  chnrch  nntil  the 
forma tion  ol  the  L()\vr\'  Hill  ehnreh, 
whieh  he  joined  and  oi'  whieh  Ik'  is  an 
aetix'e  snj)i)orler.  Me  has  al^o  heeii 
^^really    interested  in   the   estabh'slimunt 


of  a  cit\'  mission,  contributing  to  its 
support  and  giving  it  personal  care. 
Other  economic  enterprises  haveengaged 
his  attention.  Fluctuations  in  the  real 
estate  market  have  thrown  heav\'  finan- 
cial burdens  on  some  of  his  enterprises, 
but  he  preserves  under  all  vicissitudes  a 
kindly  temper  and  tranquil  mood  and  is 
thoroughly  respected,  and  where  best 
known,  beloved. 

William  Morsk  Berry.  Joseph 
Berry,  the  father  of  William  M.  Berrv, 
was  a  ship  builder  and  lumber  manufac- 
turer, doing  a  large  business  at  George- 
town, Bath  and  Bowdoinham,  Maine, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river.  The 
son  was  born  at  the  former  pi  ace  August 
12,  1829.  After  completing  the  course 
of  stud  vat  the  school  of  his  native  town 
he  attended  the  Academies  at  Lewistown 
and  Brunswick.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  left  school  to  take  charge  of  the  lum- 
ber business  of  his  father  at  Bowdoin- 
ham, and  continued  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  for  ten  years.  During  this  time 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Village 
Bank  of  Bowdoinham,  although  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  town 
was  the  residence  of  manv  families  that 
had  acquired  wealth  in  ship  buildingand 
navigation,  and  the  bank  had  more  funds 
than  there  was  a  local  demand  for.  The 
surplus  was  loaned  by  Mr.  Berry  through 
the  country,  as  he  was  constanth'  trav- 
clinsf  in  his  ])usincss.  The  business  was 
profitable,  enabling  the  bank  to  pay 
large  dividends,  and  it  never  lost  a  dollar. 

The  panic  of  IST)?  i)r()strated  the  ship 
hnil(hnu"  bnsiness,  and  brought  losses  to 
his  iallier  This  Indnced  Mr.  Berry  to 
move  to  the  West.  Aflei"  lookinu:  over 
theeoiuilry,  he  removed  witli  his  family 
totireen  l^ay,  Wiseonsin. 

There  he  eip'aued  in  ship  ])nildinLr. 
The  lirst  vessel  hnlll  was  a  hark,  whieh 
was    taken    to    New    \'(»rk   and  sold,  for 
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ocean  navigation.  The  second,  likewise 
a  hark,  was  taken  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  a  voyage  to  the  south  brought  back  a 
cargo  of  cotton.  She  was  then  chartered 
and  loaded  for  London,  and  started  on 
her  voA'age,  Capt.  Herry  being  in  com- 
mand. During  a  storm  in  mid  ocean  she 
became  water  logged,  and  was  in  such 
peril  of  foundering  that  Capt.  nerr3' with 
the  crew  abandoned  her,  taking  to  the 
boats.  When  two  days  afloat  they  were 
rescued  b^^  a  ship  returning  from  Africa, 
and  taken  to  Liverpool.  The  ship  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards,  and  no  doubt 
went  to  the  bottom. 

In  18G1  Capt.  Berry  removed  to  Osh- 
kosh,  Wisconsin,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
grain  business,  remaining  there  for  eight 
vears. 

He  removed  to  Chicago  in  the  year 
ISGl).  The  South  Park  System  was  just 
established,  and  he  found  employment 
with  the  engineer,  wdio  was  engaged  in 
laying  out  the  parks.  In  the  following 
year  he  Was  appointed  general  Superin- 
tendent of  the  South  Park  Svstem,  and 
continued  for  fourteen  years  in  cluirge. 
During  this  time  the  whole  ex  tensive  sys- 
tem of.])arks  and  boulevards  was  con- 
structed under  his  supervision,  including 
Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  the 
Drexel,  Oarfield,  Grand  and  Western  Av- 
enue Boulevards,  a  length  of  twenty-five 
miles  of  pleasiu*e  (h-ives.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged in  laying  out  the  Drexel  Boulevard 
that  Professor  Cleveland,  who  was  its 
designer,  made  his  ac(|uaintence  and 
learned  his  ([ualifications  as  a  park 
l)uilder. 

Politics  having  entered  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Chicago  parks,  with 
its  baleful  influence,  Capt.  Berry  was  dis- 
])laced. 

When  the  Minneapolis  Park  Board 
had  l)ccn  organized,  and  its  system  ad- 
opted, and  some  of  the  first  i)ark  areas 
secured,   the  employment  of  an  exix.*ri- 


cnced  and  skillful  superintendent  became 
a  subject  of  supreme  importance.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  landscape  architect,  who 
had  been  employed  to  design  the  parks, 
recommended  the  employment  of  Capt. 
Berry,  whose  work  in  Chicago  had  been 
well  known  to  him.  The  board  author- 
ized its  secretar3'  to  seek  an  interview 
WMth  him  in  Chicago,  and  if  he  should  af- 
ter inquiry  deem  it  advisable,  to  employ 
him  for  one  year  at  a  salary  of  fifteen 
"hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Berry  acceded  to 
the  ])roposition,  but  only  for  one  year, 
suggesting  that  b^'  that  time  the  Park 
board  would  know  him,  and  would  no 
doubt  be  willing  to  pa}*^  him  whatever 
they  might  deem  his  services  worth.  The 
result  was  quite  accordant  with  his  an- 
tici])ation,  for  before  the  first  year  was 
completed,  the  board  voluntarily  added 
one  thousand  dollars  to  the  first  year's 
salary,  and  have  since  made  itdoublethe 
amount  stipulated  for  the  first  year.  It 
is  needless  to  sav  that  the  board  found 
they  had  the  **  right  man  in  the  right 
place.*'  It  is  no  diflicult  task  to  find 
men  competent  to  grade  grounds  and 
build  roads.  A  park  builder  needs  some- 
thing more  than  this.  There  is  the  artis- 
tic sense,  the  faculty  of  throwing  over  all 
the  gross  work,  the  magic  but  indefin- 
able veil  of  beauty.  Here  the  construc- 
tor and  the  artist  join  hands,  and  out  of 
their  labors  comes  a  bit  of  natural  land- 
scape, glorified  and  transformed  into  a 
glowing  and  living  picture.  The  employ- 
ment is  so  infrcciuent  that  few  are  trained 
for  it.  Like  the  poet,  the  apt  park  archi- 
tcHTt  is  **  born,  not  made.''  Then  there  is 
a  great  responsibility  in  the  employment 
of  men,  and  in  the  economical  direction 
of  a  large  laboring  force.  Large  sums  of 
money  are  disbursed  through  the  work 
of  ])ark  construction  and  care. 

On  arriving  in  Minneapolis  in  the 
si)ring  of  18S4-Mr.  Berr\'atonce  engaged 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  Loring,  Elli- 
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ott,  Riverside,  Fairview  and  Washburn 
Parks,  and  Hennepin  and  Lake  Harriet 
Boulevards,  and  when  the  season  had 
closed,  had  all  these  in  such  a  state  of 
forwardness,  as  to  give  assurance  that 
the  finished  work  would  be  highly  satis- 
factory. He  has  since  had  charge  of  all 
the  extensive  work  of  park  and  boule- 
vard construction.  The  work  has  been 
done  with  much  efficiency,  and  great 
economy. 

In  the  work  of  arboral  and  floral 
adornment  Capt.  Berry  has  been  no  less 
successful  than  in  that  of  construction. 
He  seems  to  have  a  faculty  to  make  trees 
grow  and  thrive,  and  to  coax  shy  and 
reluctant  plants  into  magnificent  bloom. 

If  it  were  possible  to  stand  on  an  em- 
inence and  take  in  at  one  coup  d  oeil  the 
panorama  of  Minneapolis  parks  and 
boulevards,  from  graceful  Fairview  in 
the  North  to  charming  Minnehaha  in  the 


South,  with  the  garniture  of  sparkling 
water  parks  at  the  West,  the  spectator 
would  not  misapply  the  epitaph  in  St. 
Pauls  at  the  tomb  of  its  architect,  **S/ 
monumentum  quasris  circumspice.^^ 

While  politics  have  entered  into  the 
Park  Board  and  displaced  its  original 
secretary  and  president,  chosen  by  anon- 
partisan  board,  they  have  made  no 
change  in  its  superintendent,  whose  rare 
qualifications  have  given  him  immunity 
from  even  partisan  intolerance. 

Captain  Berry  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty -one.  His  wife  was  Betsey 
Ann  Godfrey,  of  Saco,  Maine.  They  have 
seven  living  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  now  grown  to  maturity.  The 
daughters  are  wives  of  James  M.  Bu- 
chanan and  Arthur  W.  Clever  of  Chicago 
and  Arthur  W.  Hobart  of  Minneapolis. 
The  fourth  daughter,  Helen  Fraker  Berry, 
is  unmarried 
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CHAPTER  XVIIT 


Tin-:  BAR  AND  HHNCII  OF  MINNHAPOLIS. 


ifY  THE  nniTOR. 


Minneapolis,  without  claimingsjiecial 
pre-eminence  has  contributed  her  full 
share  of  able  men  to  the  legal  profession, 
who  have  been  prominent  at  the  bar  and 
on  the  bench  of  the  state.  In  early  davs 
the  location  was  not  as  attractive  to  the 
profession  as  St.  Paul,  on  account  of  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  that  city  in  the  lo- 
cation there  of  the  Capitol  and  United 
States  Court,  which  of  themselves  tend 
to  draw  legal  business.  This  advantage, 
however,  grows  yearly  less,  as  the  facil- 
ities for  rapid  communication  between 
the  cities  increase,  and  a  United  States 
Court  is  now  held  here,  and  would  en- 
tirely disapi)ear  should  the  Capitol  be  lo- 
cated midwav  between  the  two  cities. 

Pillis  G.  Whitall  was  the  first  attorney 
who  settled  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Minneapolis — then  St.  Anthony 
Falls.  He  was  the  brother  in  law  of  Sen- 
ator H.  M.  Rice,  of  St.  Paul.  He  read 
law  «'ind  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  He  came  to  St. 
Anthonv  in  184-0.  His  oflice  was  near 
the  old  St.  Charles  hotel,  since  destroyed 
bv  fire. 

He  practiced  for  nearly  two  years  in 
St.  Anthonv,  and  then  continued  thesame 
in  Missouri,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 


war.  He  Was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and 
engaged  in  the  Confederate  service,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee.  He  afterward  removed  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1867,  of  yellow  fever. 

The  next  attorney  to  make  a  perman- 
ent settlement  in  St.  Anthony  was  John 
W.  North,  Esq.,  who  came  early  in  1850. 
He  was  a  native  of  Onondaga  County, 
N.  v.,  and  a  graduate  of  Wesley  an  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.  He  had 
practiced  law  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  previous 
to  coming  to  Minnesota.  He  was  a  man 
of  much  intellect,  of  strong  convictions 
on  the  moral  questions  agitating  the 
public  forty  years  ago,  and  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  temperance  and  free  soil 
movements,  which  were  prominent  be- 
fore 1850.  For  a  year  after  his  arrival 
here  he  occupied,  with  his  family,  a  log 
house,  on  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground  on 
Nicollet  Island,  surrounded  by  a  forest 
of  native  maples,  which  have  long  since 
quite  disappeared,  giving  place  to  large 
blocks  of  fine  buildings.  His  office  was  a 
frame  buihling  on  Main  street  nearly  in 
front  of  where  the  Pillsburv  mill  now 
stands. 
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In  those  days  Mr.  North  was  a  prom- 
inent attorne}^  taking  part  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  all  the  principal  litigation 
in  Hennepin  County,  previous  to  year 
1857. 

Mr.  North's  life  has  been  a  very  active 
and  eventful  one.  He  was  elected  in 
1850  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  territoi*\'  for  its  second 
annual  session.  It  was  in  a  large  degree 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  University 
of  Minnesota  was  located  here.  In 
1854-5  he  located  and  founded  the  town 
of  Northfield,  now  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  flourishing  inland  villages  of 
the  state.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate 
financial  panic  of  1857,  which  ruined  so 
many  business  enterprises  in  the  territory 
and  elsewhere,  he  largely  lost  the  pecun- 
iary benefit,  which  his  foresight  and  en- 
ergy merited,  in  founding  the  town,  and 
which  others  have  reaped. 

In  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  (Republican  branch)  convention  to 
form  a  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota from  Rice  County.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  of  that  bod\'. 
Under  Lincoln  he  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  Territor}-  of  Nevada, 
and  afterwards,  in  1803,  was  ai)pointed 
associate  justice  of  the  SupremeCourt  ot 
the  same  territory. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  North 
established  an  iron  foundry  in  Tennessee. 
The  time,  however,  was  not  rii)e  for  the 
enterprise,  and  it  did  not  prove  a  finan- 
cial success.  Mr.  North  afterwards  set- 
tled in  California.  He  was,  if  nc^t  the 
founder,  yet  largely  promotive  of  the 
growth  ot  Riverside,  one  oi  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  Soutliern  California. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  town  of 
Fresno.  His  ])erceptions  of  the  natural 
advantages  for  town  sites  was  unsiu'- 
])assed,  though  he  has  not  reaped  the  pe- 
euniary  advantages,  from  the  locations 
he  made  to  which  he  was  jiistlv  entitled. 


He  died  in  California  about  three  years 
ago. 

In  October,  1850,  the  writer  hereof 
settled  in  St.  Anlhonv  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  North,  which  was 
continued  for  about  a  year.  In  1851  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
which  oflSce  he  held  until  his  resignation 
in  1850,  and  was  secretary  of  the  board. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  associate  justice 
of  the  supremecourt,  which  office  he  held 
until  1804,  when  he  resigned  and  went 
to  Nevada,  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  for  two  years  and  a 
half.  At  that  time  the  mining  and  real 
estate  litigation  was  large  and  renuraer- 
ative,  but  the  countrv  itself  offered  no 
attractions  for  a  permanent  residence. 
On  his  return  to  Minneapolis  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1800  the  writer  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  partnership 
with  Judge  C.  E.  Flandrau.  In  1882, 
owing  to  the  demands  of  his  private 
business,  he  relinquished  the  practice  to 
his  son,  John  R.  Atwater,  who  has  since 
suceessfuUv  conducted  the  business.* 

The  three  above  named  were  the  only 
attorneys  who  settled  in  St.  Anthony  for 
the  practice  of  law  previous  to  the  spring 
of  1851.  But  there  had  been  a  steady, 
though  not  rapid,  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation and  considerable  building,  and  the 
opening  of  the  season,  in  1851,  brought  a 
marked  access  to  the  population,  among 
which  were  several  lawyers.  In  that 
year  arrived  D.  A.  Seeombe,  Esq.,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  city,  and  a  leading  member 
of  tliebarnntil  his  lamented  death  which 
occurred  in  March,  1S1)2.  William  H. 
Welch,  atterwanls  chief  justice  of  the 
sui)reme  court  of  the  territory,  arrived 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  He  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace,  which  office 
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he  held  at  the  time  he  was  appointed  to 
the  beneh  of  the  supreme  eourt.  Ira 
Kingsley  also  served  as  justice  of  the 
peace  the  same  year,  having  his  office  on 
Hennepin  Island,  nearlv  opposite  the 
falls. 

In  the  year  1852-3  we  find  the  follow- 
ing names  added  to  the  list  of  attorneys 
in  St.  Anthon3%  viz:  K.  L.  Hall,  William 
H.  Hubbard,  St.  Matthew  &  Richard- 
son, S.  M.  Tracy,  J.  J.  MorrelK  Parsons 
&  Morgan,  Warren  Bristol,  N.  H.  Hem- 
iup,  Hancock  &  Thomas,  A.  R.  Dodge, 
J.  C.  Moulton,  A.  F.  Shaw,  North  & 
Prescott  and  D.  M.  Hanson.  Of  these 
only  H.  B.  Hancock  and  N.  H.  Hemiup 
are  now  residents  of  the  citv.  Lardner 
Bostwick,  an  old  settler,  arrived  here  in 
1850.  In  1852  he  was  elected  justice  of 
the  peace,  which  office  he  held  until  1860, 
and  many  cases  of  considerable  impor- 
tance were  tried  before  him.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed  United  States  assessor 
for  part  of  the  collection  district  com- 
prising Hennepin  county,  in  which  ca- 
pacit3'  he  served  for  several  years.  He 
still  resides  here  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
competence  and  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness. He  used  to  hold  his  office  in  a 
small  one  story  frame  building,  corner  of 
Main  street  and  Second  avenue  north. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Henne- 
pin county  in  1856. 

In  this  connection  it  mav  be  stated 
that  several  leading  lawyers  in  St.  Paid 
enjoyed  a  considereible  practice  u|)  to  this 
time  from  business  originating  in  Henne- 
I)in  county.  Among  these  were  Rice, 
Ilollinshead  ^c  Becker,  M.  E.  Ames,  L. 
A.  Babcock  and  H.  L.  Moss.  This  prac- 
tice, however,  enjoved  by  our  neighbor- 
ing city,  gradufdly  diminished  with  the 
increase  in  nmnbers  and  ability  of  resi- 
dent attorneys,  until  it  had  almost  en- 
tirely ceased  at  the  time  of  our  admis- 
sion as  a  state.  But  the  St.  Paul  bar  is 
still  to  some  extent  represented  here  at 


almost  every  term  of  court.  In  the  years 
1854-5-r)  still  larger  accessions  were 
made  to  the  ranks  of  attorneys.  Among 
those  most  prominent  were  William 
Lochren,  James  R.  Lawrence,  George  E. 
H.  Day,  J.  S.  and  D.  M.  Demmon,  J.  B. 
Oilfillan,  H.  W.  Cowles,  R.  L.  Joyce, 
Partridge  &  Heath,  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  C. 
E.  Vanderburg,  George  A.  Nourse,  E.  S. 
Jones,  W.  D.  Washburn,  R.  J.  Baldwin, 
H.  L.  Mann,  H.  Hall,  H.  D.  Beman, 
J.  S.  Johnson,  Cushman  &  Woods,  David 
Heaton,  W.  W.  McNair,  L.  M.  Stewart 
and  E.  M.  Wilson.  The  names  of  all 
these  appear  more  or  less  prominently  in 
the  records  of  the  early  litigation  of 
Hennepin  comrty  while  Minnesota  was 
still  a  territory.  After  her  admission  as 
a  state  annualh^  increasing  accessions 
were  made  to  the  list  of  members  of  the 
bar  until  the  present  time,  when  the 
number  amounts  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred.  The  scojxi  of  this  article, 
however,  does  not  admit  of  individual 
notices  excei)t  as  they  have  become  prom- 
inent as  members  of  the  bar  or  of  the 
judiciary. 

During  the  ^cars  of  territorial  organ- 
ization, litigation  was  limited,  and  con- 
fined mostly  to  cases  of  minor  import- 
ance. More  business  was  therefore  done 
in  courts  of  justices  of  the  Peace  than  in 
the  District  Courts.  The  men  elected 
were  seldom  possessed  of  a  legal  educa- 
tion, but  were  commonly  selected  for 
their  probity,  sound  common  sense,  and 
ecpiitable  instincts.  In  those  early  da^'S 
they,  on  the  whole,  administered  the  law 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
ends  of  justice  in  the  main  were  attained. 
The  methods,  however,  by  which  the  re- 
sult was  arrived  at  were  perhaps  some- 
times open  to  question.  For  example, 
an  old  settler  vouches  to  having  been 
an  eye  witness  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
worthy  magistrate,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  arrived  at  the  decision.    He  had 
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observed  the  justice  on  several  occasions 
after  a  trial,  repair  to  a  neighboring  corn 
field,  insomuch  that  quite  a  trodden  path 
was  made  through  a  part  of  the  field. 
His  curiosity  was  aroused  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  One  day  near  the  close  of  a 
trial,  he  slipped  away  unobserved  and 
concealed  himself  near  the  path.  Not 
long  after,  as  expected,  the  magistrate 
appeared,  and  pacing  back  and  forth 
some  minutes  in  deep  thought,  he  drew  a 
chip  irom  his  pocket,  spat  on  it,  and  flip- 
ping it  up,  exclaimed,  **wet  for  plaintiff, 
dry  for  defendant,'*  and  picking  it  up 
said,  ** plaintiff"  has  it.** 

In  those  early  days,  even  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  is  possible  decisions  were 
sometimes  arrived  at  in  a  hardly  less 
questionable  manner.  At  one  term  the 
writer  had  four  cases,  in  all  of  which  his 
opponent  was  Mr.  North.  Three  of  them 
were  fairly  doubtful  cases,  but  of  one  I 
felt  perfectly  sure,  as  the  authorities 
were  unanimous  in  favor  of  my  client. 
In  due  time  the  three  questionable  cases 
were  decided  in  my  favor.  Some  time 
later  the  other  was  decided,  and  to  my 
astonishment,  for  my  opponent.  Meet- 
ing the  chief  justice  shortly  afterwards  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  the  grounds  of  the 
decision,  as  no  reasons  were  on  file  with 
the  same,  and  how  the  court  disposed  of 
the  authorities  cited.  He  had  utterlv 
forgotten  the  case,  nor  could  I  refresh  his 
memory  in  regard  to  it.  Finalhhesaid; 
**Wcll,  perhaps  a  mistake  might  have 
been  made,  but  as  Mr.  N.  had  lost  every 
case  that  term,  we  thought  we  would 
Li:ivc  him  one,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  be  of 
much  importance  any  way."  The  ans- 
wer was  of  course  conchisive. 

Such  cases,  of  course,  were  exceptional, 
and  no  one  will  inlcr  that  they  furnish  an 
index  of  the  avera.^c  administration  of 
justice  in  the  courts  of  those  days.  ( )n 
tlic  contrary  the  dilferent  courts  of  the 
territory,  accord  in  <.i^   to   my  own   exper- 


ience and  observation,  and  supplemented 
by  that  of  others,  were  of  greater  average 
ability  than  those  of  most  western  states 
in  territorial  davs. 

One  or  two  other  cases,  in  which  the 
writer  was  engaged  as  attorney,  may  be 
cited  as  illustrative  of  the  manner  of  ad- 
ministering justice  in  the  early  '50s. 

Disputes  about  land  claims  on  the  re- 
serve were  a  prolific  source  of  litigation 
in  an  early  day.  In  an  important  claim 
suit  between  Joel  B.  Bassett  and  Da\'id 
Bickford  after  a  tedious  trial  of  two  or 
three  days  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury, 
who  retired  to  consider  their  verdict. 
After  wrangling  over  it  for  more  than  a 
day  George  W.  Tew,  one  of  the  jurors, 
jumped  out  of  a  two  story  window  of 
the  room  where  thev  were  confined  and 
departed  for  parts  unknown.  TheoflBcer 
sent  for  him  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
trial  was  summarily  ended,  and  nothing 
further  was  ever  done  in  the  matter. 

Another  characteristic  incident  occur- 
red in  a  trial  before  Squire  Bostwick. 
One  Pet  Strother,  one  of  the  **boys"  of 
that  time  (now  a  millionaire  in  San 
Francisco),  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  court  on  a  charge  of  assault 
and  battery.  The  complaint  was  read 
to  him  and  he  was  told  to  plead  guilty 
or  not  guilty .  **Well,  your  honor,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  not.  I  did 
knock  the  fellow  down,  but  he  called  me 
first  a  son  of  a ,  and  that  is  not  true." 

But  you  must  plead  one  way  or  the 
other,*'  said  the  court. 

"  Hut,"  replied  the  prisoner,  '*I  don't 
know.  I'm  sorter  guilty  and  sorter  not 
1^11  ilty. 

Tlie  writer  (who  was  his  counsel)  fin- 
ally induced  him,  for  form  sake,  to  plead 
not  i::nilty .  A  jury  was  called  and  several 
witnesses  swore  point  blank  to  seeing 
the  defendant  knock  down  the  complain- 
ant, hut  admitted  the  latter  had  first 
used  the  opprobious  epithet  abov«  men- 
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tioned.  No  witnesses  were  called  for  the 
defendant ;  but  his  counsel  in  the  argu- 
ment to  the  jury,  insisted  that  none  of 
the  witnesses  in  speaking  of  the  defend- 
ant had  mentioned  any  other  name  than 
**Strother/*  and  that  for  all  that  ap. 
peared  the  real  criminal  might  be  some 
one  other  than  the  defendant.  The  jur^' 
** caught  on"  and  in  five  minutes  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  supple- 
mented it  by  making  up  a  purse  among 
themselves  to  pay  the  defendant's  costs. 

Bench  of  Minneapolis.  The  first 
Court  ever  held  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Minneapolis  was  presided  over  by 
the  Hon.  B.  B.  Meeker,  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  territory, 
appointed  by  President  Fillmore,  and 
was  held  in  July,  1849,  in  the  old  gov- 
ernment building  erected  in  1822.  The 
location  was  near  the  comer  of  what 
now  is  the  intersection  of  Second  street 
and  Eighth  avenue  south,  and  near  the 
old  government  mill.  Franklin  Steele, 
Esq.,  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury. 
The  records  of  the  court  have  unfortun- 
ately been  lost  (if  an\'  were  kept),  but  it 
can  be  stated,  that  no  indictments  were 
found,  nor  any  cases  tried,  nor  any  fees 
pocketed  by  attorneys.  But  tradition 
records  that  *' suitable  refreshments" 
were  furnished  by  the  sheriff,  and  were 
liberally  partaken  of  by  bench,  bar  and 
jury,  and  it  was  unanimously  adjudged 
and  decreed,  that  they  had  had  a  '*royal 
good  time." 

Judge  Meeker  was  a  resident  of  St. 
Anthon}^  and  Minneapolis  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  the  tcrritorv.and  from  a 
very  earlv  dav  was  an  enthusiastic  be- 
liever  in  and  proclaimer  of  the  future 
greatness  of  Minneapolis.  He  acquired 
C|uite  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  high 
ground  east  of  the  city  (now  lying  partly' 
in  Minneapolis  and  partly  in  St.  Paul), 
at  a  small  price  per  acre,  which  has  since 


become  extremely  valuable.  Judge 
Meeker  was  a  bachelor,  and  inherited 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  persua- 
sion. Unfortunatelv  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  his  foresight,  hav- 
ing died  in  Milwaukee  Feb.  20th,  1873. 

At  the  time  of  holding  the  first  court 
as  above  stated,  the  present  site  of  Min- 
neapolis was  in  the  County  of  La  Pointe, 
which  extended  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Minnesota  river. 

March  6,  1852,  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  passed  organizing  Hennepin 
County,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  act  it  was 
annexed  to  Ramsey  County  for  judicial 
purposes.  By  an  act  passed  March  5th, 
1853,  two  terms  of  court  each  year  were 
ordered  to  be  held  in  Hennepin  County. 
The  first  district  court,  held  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  convened  April 
4.th,  1853,  Judge  Meeker  presiding.  No 
Court  Hou.se  had  been  built,  and  the 
County  Commissioners  secured  a  parlor 
for  the  court  and  two  bed  rooms  for  the 
jury  in  the  house  of  Anson  Northrup, 
fronting  on  First  street  near  the  site  of 
the  Crown  Roller  mill. 

The  lawN^ers  present  at  that  term  of 
court  were  John  W.  North,  Isaac  At- 
water,  I).  A.  Secombe,  E.  L.  Hall,  A.  R. 
Dodge,  Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Jas.  H.  Fridley 
and  A.  D.  Shaw,  who  all  resided  in  St. 
Anthony.  Warren  Bristol, county  attor- 
ney, was  the  only  lawyer  then  present 
who  resided  in  Hennepin  County.  Sweet 
W.  Case  was  clerk  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames 
was  foreman  of  the  grand  jtiry.  The 
onl^'  business  transacted  of  any  moment 
was  the  finding  of  two  or  three  indict- 
ments for  malicious  injury  to  property 
and  selling  liquor  to  Indians.  The  whole 
business  before  the  court  was  dispatched 
within  two  days.  From  this  humble l^e- 
ginning  has  the  business  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  services 
of  six  judges,  who  are  holding  courts  al- 
most constantly  the  year  round. 
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Judge  Chatfield,  who  was  appointed 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Pieree,  continued  to  hold  the  terms  of  the 
District  Court  in  a  frame  building  on 
Bridge  Square,  until  the  erection  of  the 
present  Court  House.  In  1857,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Judge  Flandrau,  who  was 
appointed  under  the  administration  of 
President  Buchanan.  He  held  one  term 
of  court  in  Hennepin  Count3%  and  in 
1857,  was  elected  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  1857  Hon.  Edward  O.  Hamlin,  of 
Sauk  Rapids,  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  of  which  Hen- 
nepin county  was  a  part.  He  \vas  a 
good  lawyer  and  an  able  and  impartial 
judge.  He  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  health  failing  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  he  declined  a  re-election. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1859  bvthe  Hon. 
Charles  Vanderburgh, who  held  the  office 
continuously  (by  re-election)  until  1881, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court.  A  sketch  of  his  life  will 
be  found  succeeding. 

Meantime,  the  business  of  the  court 
constantly  increasing,  another  judge  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  dispatch  the  bus- 
iness accumulating.  In  1872  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  establishing  a 
court-  of  Common  Pleas  for  Hennei)in 
county,  and  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  the  governor  appointed  Austin  H. 
Young  as  judge,  who  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  April  of  that  year. 
The  following  November  he  was  elected 
j inline  of  that  court  to  serve  ilve  years, 
from  the  llrst  of  Jnnnarv,  1S73.  InlSTT 
this  court  wasaholislied,  and  two  judges 
were  |)rovi(le(l  for  in  the  district  court, 
and  Judi^e  Vouiilt  was  elected  the  srnne 
vear  as  one  of  said  jiidiies.  Mention  oi 
other  jndii'es  who  liavc  filled  the  i)osition 
will  he  Ibund  later  in  this  article. 

The  names  ol' the  clerks  of  the  district 
court  in  the  order  of  their  service  are  as 


follows,  viz:  Sweet  W.  Case,  the  first 
clerk,  was  elected  in  1852  and  held  the 
office  till  1858.  He  was  succeeded  b3'  the 
following  persons  in  the  order  named, 
viz:  H.  A.  Partridge,  H.  O.  Hamlin,  J. 
P.  Plummer,  George  W.  Ghowen,  D.  W. 
Albaugh,  L.  Jerome,  J.  A.  Wolverton,  E. 
J.  Davenport  and  C.  B.  Tirrell,  the  pres- 
ent imcumbent.* 

In  the  list  of  attornevs  heretofore 
named,  who  arrived  previous  to  1856, 
it*  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  not  one 
is  now  in  active  j)ractice  at  the  bar,  with 
the  exception  of  J.  B.  Gilfillan.  Many 
have  died,  a  few  removed  and  several 
have  retired  from  ])racticc.  A  single  gen- 
eration has  made  an  entire  change  in  the 
bar  of  this  eitv. 

And  in  this  connection  it  mav  be  said 
that  the  courts  and  bar  of  Hennepin 
county  will  compare  most  favorably,  not 
only  with  the  courts  and  bar  of  any 
other  county  in  the  state,  but  with  that 
of  any  other  western  state  during  the 
same  period.  From  the  ranks  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  this  county  have  been 
drawn  several  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  this  state  and  other  states  and 
territories,  a  United  States  senator  and 
severed  mend)ers  of  congress,  members 
of  the  constitutional  convention,  man\^ 
state  senators  and  representatives  in  the 
legislature.  United  States  district  and 
state  attorneys,  mayors,  ialdermen,  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education,  park 
board,  the  enumeration  of  which,  indi- 
vidually, would  require  too  much  space. 
In  short  the  bar  of  this  city  has  been 
prominent  In  otfieial  ])ositi()ns,  in  j^dl  de- 
partments, and  in  all  enterprises,  having 
in  view  the  advancement  of  state  and 
munieapal  interests.  If  any  one  objects 
that  none  have  attained  a  nationrd  repu- 
tation as  lawyers,  it  must  be  rcnicni- 
hered  that  no  n^an  of  ability  coidd  come 

^1  r    liir<ir~  Ijimt-ritc"!  dfalli  iH'currv<l  Mnroh  7,  iHjrj,  in   thi^ 
rits  111  1    >ii-unii.t  ioii.     H  is  s»ii,  (l«'oi>:r  (1.  Tirroll,  wii>  apiK^iiito*!  in 
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to  Minnesota  at  an  early  day  and  con- 
fine himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
law.  The  cases  were  rare  in  those  days 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Besides  the  pressure  was  so  great 
to  obtain  competent  men  to  fill  legisla- 
tive and  other  political  offices,  and  for 
which  usuallv  lawyers  were  considered 
most  eligible  and  best  fitted,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  lawyer  (what- 
ever might  be  his  personal  inclinations) 
to  refuse  a  nomination  without  giving 
grave  ofTense  to  his  friends  and  clients. 
In  addition  to  this  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  legal  services  were  then  of  small 
pecuniary  value,  and  the  same  talent  em- 
ployed in  politics  or  in  real  estate  opera- 
tions, received  a  much  larger  remunera- 
tion. Added  to  which  the*  human  neces- 
sity of  daily  bread*'  always  stared  the 
professional  man  in  the  face,  for  without 
exception  lawyers  in  earlv  days  came 
here  poor.  And  hence,  while  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  territorial 
bar  of  this  countv  (and  for  several  vears 
later)  embraced  fully  as  much  talent  and 
legal  ability  as  any  frontier  county  in 
the  West,  the  reason  it  has  not  produced 
lawyers  of  national  reputation  is  easil}' 
accounted  for. 

In  the  large  list  of  attorneys  })ractis- 
ing  at  the  Hennepin  county  bar,  may  be 
mentioned  as  followcs,  viz: 

vShaw  cS:  Cray,  (nlfiUan  Bclden  ^^  Wil- 
lard,  Koon  Whelan  ^c  Bennett,  Benton 
Roberts  iK:  Brown,  Jackson  ^s:  Atwater, 
Kitchell  Cohen  ts:  Shaw,  Kea  c\:  Hu- 
bachek.  Woods  6s:  Kingman,  Wilson  ^ 
Van  Dcrli]),  Welch  Botkin  iK:  Welch, Jelley 
llay  «Sc  Hull,  Young  Nye  ^  Taylor,  Cross 
Carlton  iK:  Cross,  Brooks  6s:  Hendrix, 
Hart  cK:  Brewer,  rdand  Shores  cS:  Holt, 
Hale  (Sc  Peck,  T'lannerv  6i:  Cooke,  Trues- 
drde  ^c  Blerce,  S|)ooner  6v:  Tavlor,  Keith 
li)vans  Thompson  N:  Fairchild,  Board- 
man   6c    Boutclle,   Odell    6c    McMahon, 


Arctander  &  Arctander,  I^enney  &  Jamis- 
son,  Riple\'  Brcnnan  &  Booth,  Merrick 
&  Merrick,  Emer}'  Hall  &  Fletcher, 
Taylor  &  Woodward,  Gilger  &  Harri- 
son, Babcock  &  Garrigucs,  Wilkinson  & 
Traxler,  Little  &  Nunn,  Ferguson  & 
Kneeland,  Roberts  &  Baxter,  Davis  & 
Farnam,  Cobb  &  Wheelwright,  Grethen 
6k  McHugh,  Hunt  6t  Morrill,  Kel- 
\o^g  &  Stratton,  Ankeny  &  Irwin, 
Eustis  8c  Morgan,  Hahn  &  Hawley, 
Paige  &  Paige,  Gray  &  Pulliam, 
Fletcher,  Rock  wood  &  Dawson,  John- 
son &  Brady,  Longbrake  &  Hanley, 
Noyes  6c  McGee,  Polk  6c  Gilman,  Ran- 
dall 6c  Merrill.  vStcelc  &:  Rees,  Stocker 
&  Matchen,  Sutherland  &  Van  Wert, 
Stryker  &  Campbell,  A.  P.  Abell, 
W.  E.  Akers,  L.  M.  Stewart,  James 
W.  Lawrence,  George  R.  Robinson,  Eli 
Torrance,  Daniel  Fish,  R.  D.  Russell,  L. 
R.  Thian,  C.  J.  Bartleson,  E.  C.  Gale, 
W.  H.  Norris,  James  I.  Best,  M.  P. 
Hayne,  Frank  D.  Larrabee,  E.  C.  Chat- 
field,  B.  B.  Clay,  A.  B.  Darelius,  J.  L. 
Dobbin,  Fred  B.  Dodge,  W.  H.  Donahue, 
C.  B.  Holmes,  M.  H.  Sessions,  H.  W. 
Young,  Selden  Bacon,  J.  O.  Pierce,  John 
J.  McHalc.  William  R.  Morris,  E.  A. 
Sumner,  (icorge  M.  Bennett,  Daniel  E. 
Byrnes,  T.  E.  Byrnes,  F.  G.  Burke,  Hec- 
tor Baxter,  J.  H.  Bradish,  Francis  B. 
Bailey,  J.  R.  Corrigan,  J.  F'^rank  Collom, 
Benjamin  Davenport,  C.  B.  Elliott,  M. 
Gallagher,  G.  S.  Grimes,  J.  W.  Griffin,  S. 
B.  Howard,  B.  F.  Johnson,  E.  M.  John- 
son, R.  W.  Laing,  Freeman  P.  Lane, 
Joseph  B.  McArthur,  W.  P.  Morgan, 
Hazen  M.  Parker,  John  B.  (Juinn,  L.  A. 
Reed,  Albert  M.  Scott,  Albec  vSmith, 
George  H.  Spry,  W.  H.  Trip}),  L  Parker 
Veazev,  Tames  F.  Williamson, Charles  M. 
Wilkinson. 

The  foregoing  list  Includes  less  than 
half  of  the  j)racticing  attorneys  in  Min- 
neapolis, and  by  no  means  all  of  those 
who  have  attained  more  or  less  promin- 
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ence  in  the  profession.  The  older  firms 
are  mentioned,  and  individual  names 
with  whom  the  writer  has  happened  to 
have  some  acquaintance;  many  omitted 
enjoy  a  good  practice,  though  perhaps 
not  as  prominent  in  court  as  the  most  of 
those  named  in  the  above  list.  It  istrne 
here  as  elsewhere,  that  many  lawyers, 
having  large  incomes,  seldom  appear  in 
court.  For  theencouragemontof  youpg 
lawyers,  looking  towards  Minneapolis 
as  a  field  for  professional  work,  the 
writer  can  state,  that  after  an  experience 
and  observation  of  more  than  forty 
years  in  Minneapolis  (including  the  time 
before  it  became  a  city)  he  has  never 
known  an  instance  in  which  a  lawyer, 
who  was  competent  and  attended  strict- 
ly to  his  business,  did  not  eventually 
achieve  as  large  a  measure  of  success  as 
he  could  reasonably  expect. 

Minneapolis  Bar  Association.  "The 
Minneapolis  Bar  Association  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  aid  of  the  ])rofession  in 
this  city,  and  has  already  accomplished 
much  good.  It  was  incorporated  Febru- 
ary 20th,  1883.  The  capital  stock  was 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  six 
hundred  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  In 
the  Articles  of  Incorporation  the  general 
purpose  of  the  association  is  said  to  be, 
"to  establish  and  conductalegalsociety, 
and  maintain  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  to  create  and 
maintain  a  law  library  in  the  City  of 
Minneapolis,  in  the  Countyof  Henne])in, 
Stateof  Minncsi.ia-" 

The    hrsl    olliccrs    <>i  ilif   association 


s  folio 


Huf-ene  -M.  Wilson,  president;  M.  It. 
Koon,  vice-president;  Arthur  M.  Kciih, 
sfcrclary;  \V.  E.  li;df,  triTisiuvr. 

r.xcci'nivccnniiiiitU'f,  \V.  \V.  Mi'Xair, 
W.M.Crarv,  W.  j.  Il,-ilm,  T,  M  .  Ilahcmk, 
[nhn  C.  Woulcy. 


Members  were  at  first  allowed  to  pay 
for  stock  by  contributing  books  at  a 
price  fixed  by  an  appraisal  committee. 
The  original  library  was  contributed 
largely  by  such  contribution,  and  was 
then  completed  by  purchases.  The  first 
location  of  the  library  was  in  a  rear 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
on  Nicollet  avenue  just  adjoinitig  the 
First  National  Bank.  These  quarters 
were  first  occupied  in  May,  1883.  In 
August,  1883,  the  library  was  removed 
to  permanent  quarters  generously  do- 
nated by  Messrs.  Lowry  and  Herrtck, 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  old  Academy  of 
Music  Building,  corner  of  Hennepin  and 
Washington  avenues.  On  Christmas  day, 
1884,  the  Acadcm\'of  Music  burned  aid 
the  Bar  Association  library  was  totally 
destroyed.  Thcinsurance.amounting  to 
aliout$15,000,was  quickly  adjusted  and 
a  larger  library  was  immediately  pur- 
chased, and  was  opened  May  1st,  1885, 
in  the  Boston  Block.  About  one  rear 
later  this  second  library  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Insurance  of  $20,000 
was  at  once  adjusted  and  paid,  and  the 
present  library  was  purchased  and  again 
opened  within  60  days  after  the  fire  in 
its  present  location  on  the  seventh  floor 
of  Temple  Court.  The  library  now  con- 
tains over  7,000  volumes,  and  is  the 
most  complete  law  library  in  the  North- 
west with  the  possible  exception  of  state 
libraries.  The  placing  of  law  libraries 
in  the  Guaranty  Loan  Building  and  the 
New  York  Life  Buildinfj  has  caused  a  de- 
cre.'ise  iti  the  [ncnibersliip  of  the  associa- 
tiva to  some  extent.  The  present  nieni- 
bcrship  is  about  1  ".0.  The  value  of  llie 
library  is  soniclliin^  over  $;t(),(H)(>.  An 
cs|)ccially  vahialile  feature  of  the  library 
is  :i  cDKipIete  set  of  briefs  in  the  Sui>rcme 
Court  til'  MiiiHcsdta,  eomnicnciiig  with 
voliiiiR'  2ii  (>r  the  iviinrts.  Generniis  ac- 
ci.ssii>tis  have  lueii  Tuadc  from  time  to 
ttnii'  \>\  priv.'ite  gifts.     Tile  free  useof  the 
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library  has  been  extended  to  and  is  en- 
joyed by  the  law  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  library  maybe  eventually  located  in 
the  new  court  house,  and  arrangements 
then  made  to  throw  it  open  as  a  public 
library.  The  present  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation are  as  follows : 

Robert  D.  Russell,  president;  John  R. 
Van  Derlip,  vice-president;  John  T.  Bax- 
ter, secretary;  Francis  B.  Bailc}',  treas- 
urer; E.  S.  Waters,  librarian. 

The  Executive  Committee:  Arthur 
M.Keith, chairman  ;  Frank Healy, Ralph 
Whelan,  Edward  Savage,  James  V.  Mc- 
Hugh. 

The  Library  Committee :  Stanley  R. 
Kitchel,  chairman;  J.  B.  Phelps,  James 
O.  Pierce. 

Discipline  Committee :  D.  F.  Simpson, 
A.  B.  Choate,  C.  C.  Joslyn. 

There  has  been  some  talk  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  the  members  that  the 
association  ought  to  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  include  social  and  club  features,  but 
no  steps  have  yd  been  taken  toward  in- 
troducing such  new  features. 

We  turn  now  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  members  of  the  bench  and  some 
prominent  attorneys  of  an  early  da\', 

Chaklks  E.  Vanderburgh.  The  first 
resident  of  this  citv  elected  to  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  district  court  was  Charles 
E.  Vanderburgh  in  1 859.  Judge  Vander- 
burgh was  born  December  2nd,  1829,  in 
Saratoga  county.  New  York.  Later  his 
parents  removed  to  Onondaga  county 
in  the  same  state.  He  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  laboring  in  the  summer  and 
attending  district  school  in  the  winter, 
until  he  entered  upon  his  ])reparation  for 
college.  He  fitted  at  Cortland  Academy, 
Homer,  New  York.  This  acadenu',  at 
the  time  he  studied  there,  was  known  as 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  as  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  fitting  men  for  col- 


lege, and  was  noted  for  its  thorough  in- 
struction. Mr.  Vanderburgh  entered  at 
Yale  College  in  1849,  sophomore  year, 
and  graduated  in  1852. 

The  next  year  he  was  chosen  princi- 
pal of  Oxford  Academy,  at  Oxford,  New 
York.  The  same  year  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  oflSce  of  Henry  R. 
Mygatt,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
state.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1855.  The  next  vear  he  came  to  Minne- 
apolis. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Esq., 
who  had  arrived  here  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viousW,  and  was  afterwards  a  Justice  of 
the  supreme  court.  From  the  first  the 
firm  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  im- 
portant litigation  in  the  county,  as  well 
as  considerable  in  adjoining  counties. 
For  commanding  legal  ability  and  integ- 
ritv  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  no 
firm  in  the  state  ever  stood  higher. 

At  the  annual  election  in  1859,  Mr. 
Vanderburgh  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  of  which  Hen- 
nepin county  formed  a  part.  This  posi- 
tion (1)3'  successive  re-elections)  he  held 
for  over  twenty  years.  It  was  during 
the  time  when  the  law  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  unsettled  (by  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state),  not 
onl^'on  questions  of  practice,  but  on  fun- 
damental questions  of  law,  where  there 
was  a  wide  difference  in  the  decisions  of 
different  states.  Here  his  thorough  legal 
training,  close  investigations  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  application  of  princi- 
ples, especialh'  in  equitable  law,  almost 
iuvariabl}'  led  him  to  sound  conclusions, 
and  his  decisions  were  seldom  reversed. 
The  strongest  proof  of  the  ability  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  he  so  long  held  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  1881,  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  supreme  court  by  the  the  death  of 
Judge  Cornell,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that 
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honorable  position.  He  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  that  court,  and  still  hardW  past 
the  prime  of  life,  has  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  many  years  of  usefulness  before 
him.  His  whole  judicial  career  has  been 
characterized  by  untiring  industry,  im- 
partiality, integrity  and  unusually  clear 
conception  of  the  application  of  legal 
principles  and  authorities,  and  cspeciall}^ 
those  pertaining  to  equity  cases. 

Judge  Vanderburgh  has  been  married 
twice — first  in  September,  1857,  to  Julia 
M.  Mygatt,  of  Oxford,  New  York.  She 
died  in  1863, leaving  two  children,  a  son, 
William  Henry,  and  a  daughter,  Julia  M. 
The  latter  was  most  sadly  and  unfortun- 
ately drowned  in  Minneapolis  in  1871. 
His  son  graduated  from  Princeton  Col- 
lege and  is  a  member  of  the  Minneapolis 
bar.  In  April,  1873,  Judge  Vanderburgh 
married  Miss  Anna  Culbert,  daughter  of 
John  Culbert,  Esq.,  of  Fulton  County, 
New  York.  The\^  have  a  daughter  born 
in  1874. 

While  Judge  Vanderburgh,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  has  been  mainl}'  and 
closely  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  has  always  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  all  measures  tending  to  the 
moral,educational  and  material  advance- 
ment of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  He  has 
alwa\'S  been  a  consistent  Republican, 
though  not  of  the  narrow  and  machine 
order,  nor  farther  than  he  can  see  his 
party  promoting  the  good  of  the  great- 
est number.  Of  course  his  position  has 
removed  him  from  active  interference  in 
political  contests.  I\)r  many  years  lie  lias 
been  an  raider  in  tlic  Presbyterian  clunrli, 
and  also  Sii])crintcn(lent  and  toaclicr  in 
the  Sal)l)atli  scliool,  in  which  lie  liris 
taken  a  deep  interest  and  done  most 
efVicient  work.  He  has  made  important 
l)eneiactions  toechicational  and  religions 
institutions,  and  to  (Ksorvinij  vonn«» 
men,  nccdiniz  assistance  in  aecinirinir  an 
edneation,  lie   is  ever  readx    to  Liive  ad 


vice  and  material  aid.  Removed  as  he 
has  been  by  reason  of  his  position  from 
the  active  business  life  of  the  cit3%  his 
silent  influence  for  good  has  been  felt  in 
almost  ever^'  department  thereof. 

A.  H.  Young.  Austin  Hill  Young  was 
born  at  Fredonia,  Chatauqua  Count\', 
N.  Y.,  Deceml>er  8th,  1830.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  New  England,  having  re- 
moved from  Rutland  County, Vt..  to  Fre- 
donia.  When  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  but  six  \'cars  old,  his  father  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  five  boys,  the  old- 
est but  sixteen  years  of  age.  Believing 
that  the  new  West  would  be  preferable 
to  the  East  as  a  place  to  rear  and  edu- 
cate her  boys,  Mrs.  Young,  with  her  fam- 
ily of  five  boys,  removed  to  Illinois,  lo- 
cating temporarily  in  Dupage  County. 
Two  years  later  Mrs.  Young  married, 
and  with  her  family  removed  to  Cook 
Count}- ,  where  upon  on  of  the  prairie 
farms  of  Illinois  her  boys  grew  to  man- 
hood. Mr.  Young  speaks  of  his  mother 
as  a  woman  of  great  energ\',  an  earnest 
Christian,  and  to  whose  guidance  and 
training  in  earl  v  life  he  is  indebted  for  the 
best  elements  of  his  character. 

Until  seventeen  years  old,  Austin  at- 
tended the  district  school  in  the  winter, 
working  upon  the  farm  in  the  summer. 
Having  mastered  the  branches  taught  in 
the  district  school  he  took  a  course  in  the 
Waukegan  Academy,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
This,  with  the  experience  of  six  terms 
of  schoolteaehinir, comprised  his  literary 
edneation.  After  leavin.i^  the  Academy 
he  heiran  the  stiidv  of  law  with  I'errv  «^v: 
Clark  at  Waiikeij^an,  111. 

In  IS.")!"  he  married  Miss  Martha 
Martin  and  removed  to  Prescott,  Wis  , 
where,  rd'ter  a  brief  niereantilc  experi- 
eiiee,  he  was  eleeted  clerk  oflheCirenit 
Court,  whic-h  olliee  he  held  for  several 
vears.     In  1S(')()  he  w.'ts  admitted  to  the 
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bar,  and  formed  a  co-partnership  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  M.  H. 
Fitch,  now  of  Pueblo,  Col.  Soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr.  Young  was 
elected  district  attorney  for  his  county, 
which  office  he  held  until  the  fall  of  1863, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
of  Wisconsin.  Early  in  1866  Mr.  Young 
removed  to  Minneapolis  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  connec- 
tion with  W.  D.  Webb,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Young  &  Webb.  In  the  spring 
of  1870  Mr.  Young  and  Thomas  Lowry 
entered  into  partnership  as  Young  & 
Lowry,  which  continued  until  June  1st, 
1872,  when  Mr.  Young  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a 
court  which  had  recently  been  established 
by  the  Legislature. 

In  November,  1872,  Judge  Young  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  In  1877  the  District  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  united,  and  Judge 
Young  was  transferred  to  the  District 
bench.  Judge  Young  was  twice  elected 
to  the  same  position,  his  last  term  ex- 
piring in  1890. 

In  April,  1872,  Judge  Young  married 
Miss  Leonore  Martin,  of  Williamstown, 
Vt.,  his  present  wife.  He  has  two  child- 
ren living,  Edgar  A.,  who  is  married  and 
resides  in  Minneapolis,  and  Alice  M.,  a 
young  lady  who  resides  with  her  father. 

In  politics  Judge  Young  is  a  Republi- 
can, but  since  going  upon  the  bench  has 
taken  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  is  a 
member  of  Plymouth  Church,  in  which 
he  has  been  a  deacon  for  man^'  years. 

As  a  lawyer  Judge  Yoimg  had  won  an 
enviable  reputation  at  the  bar  before  tak- 
ing his  seat  on  the  bench.  He  was  stud- 
ious, exhaustive  in  the  examination  and 
preparation  of  his  cases,  and  forcible  in 
the  presentation  of  them  to  the  court 
and  jury.  As  a  counsellor  he  was  emin- 
ently sound  and  conservative,  conscient- 


ious, never  seeking  the  encouragement  of 
litigation  where  it  could  reasonably  be 
avoided,  and  sought  the  true  interests  of 
his  clients,  regardless  of  his  own  in  a 
professional  point  of  view.  His  integrity 
and  honor  was  unquestioned,  and  his 
word  in  regard  to  a  stipulation  in  a  case 
was  held  as  binding  as  though  reduced 
to  writing.  He  never  sought  to  influ- 
ence a  court  or  jury  by  statements  which 
he  did  not  believe  strictly  true,  and  thus 
carried  a  moral  weight  in  the  trial  of 
causes,  which  is  often  of  more  importance 
than  the  highest  legal  or  forensic  ability . 

Some  of  the  qualities  above  mentioned 
are  not  less  desirable  in  a  judge  than  in  a 
practicing  law^'er.  On  the  bench  Judge 
Young  has  a  record  of  impartiality,  clear 
apprehension  of  legal  principles,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  in  hand,  and  a  patient 
thorough  examination  of  the  cases  sub- 
mitted to  him,  which  always  carried 
weight.  It  has  been  said  that  he  some- 
times reached  a  decision  on  a  point  be- 
fore the  same  had  been  fully  discussed. 
In  an  experience  of  over  twelve  years  be- 
fore him  as  a  practitioner,  I  think  the 
criticism  is  not  well  founded.  It  is  true 
that  when  an  attorney  appeared  before 
him  in  a  case, entirely  unprepared,  as  un- 
fortunately was  too  frequently  the  case, 
he  did  not  propose  to  waste  the  valu- 
able time  of  the  court  on  interminable 
discussions,  on  self  e^ndent  propositions. 
He  did  not  think  courts  were  established 
to  instruct  attorneys  in  the  science  or 
practice  of  law.  And  in  this,  unques- 
tionably, he  was  right. 

But,  if  sometimes  he  might  err  from 
the  course  above  stated,  on  the  other 
hand  he  possessed  a  quality,  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  a  nisi  prius 
judge,  that  of  giving  the  party  deeming 
himself  aggrieved  the  fullest  benefit  of 
his  exceptions  in  the  settlement  of  a  case. 
He  never  sought  to  evade  the  effect  of  his 
rulings  by  any  after  concealment  ormod- 
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ification  of  the  facts  under  which  they 
were  made.  The  importance  of  this  is 
evident  to  the  experienced  lawyer.  The 
omission  of  a  sentence,  the  change  of  a 
few  words  in  the  settlement  of  a  case, 
may  deprive  a  party  of  all  benefit  of  an 
appeal.  Every  judge  is  liable  to  err,  but 
the  exercise  of  his  judicial  power  in  such 
a  manner  as  practically  to  prevent  the 
correction  of  errors  is  to  the  last  degree 
most  reprehensible.  Judge  Young  has 
never  been  subject  to  such  charge.  His 
conscientiousness,  native  sense  of  justice 
and  equit}'^  and  fair  play,  aside  from  the 
question  of  professional  ethics,  would  re- 
volt against  an^^  misuse  of  his  power  in 
this  direction. 

Judge  Young  has  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Minneapolis,  in  part- 
nership with  Frank  M.  Nye,  the  firm 
name  being  Young  &  N3'e.  Having 
served  on  the  bench  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen consecutive  3'ears,  it  is  almost  like 
commencing  practice  anew,  but  he  is  yet 
hardly  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  may 
reasonably  anticipate  many  years  of 
active  and  useful  professional  life  in  the 
future. 

John  P.  Rea.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  in  lower  Oxford  town- 
ship, Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  on 
October,  13th,  1840.  His  ancestors  on 
both  sides  had  settled  in  that  state  more 
than  a  century  before  his  l)irlh.  His 
father,  Samuel  A.  Rea,  was  l)()ni  in  Lan- 
caster county  on  a  farm  conveyed  to 
his  ♦grandfather  l)y  William  Pcnn.  Ilis 
♦grandmother,  on  his  father's  side,  was 
Marv  Patterson,  a  inst  cousin  of  (rcneral 
Robert  Patterson,  of  Pliila(lcli)]iia.  Ilis 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Liij^lit.  She 
was  born  in  Lcbarron  county  intlic  same 
state.  She  was  a  dau^^litcr  of  Samuel 
Li^i^ht,  one  of  the  first  iron  mauufaeturers 
of  that  reij^iou.  Her  i^randfatlier,  jaeob 
Pi^i^ht,  emit^i'ated  from  Pennsylvania  to 


the  Northwestern  territorv,  and  settled 
on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Cincinnati  in 
1791 ;  her  father,  then  a  3'oung  man,  re- 
maining in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rea's 
father  was  a  woolen  manufacturer  his 
entire  life.    He  died  in  1876. 

Mr.  Rea  attended  thecommon schools 
in  his  neighborhood  while  a  boy,  and 
also  had  four  terms  at  the  Hopew^ell 
Academy'  in  Chester  Count}'.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  went  to  Piqua,  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  and  there  taught  school 
from  October,  1860,  to  April,  1861.  In 
t1ie  month  last  named  he  enlisted  for 
three  months  as  a  private  in  Company 
B,  Eleventh  Ohio  Infantry.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  he  was  offered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  a  commission  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Eighteenth  Regiment, 
United  States  Infantry,  then  being  re- 
cruited at  Columbus,  Ohio.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  ek*cted  Lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany I,  Pirst  Ohio  Cavalry,  which  posi- 
tion he  accepted.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  until  March  12th,  1862,  when 
he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant, 
and  served  as  such  until  April  1st,  1863, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  Captain,  and 
continued  in  service  with  that  rank  until 
November  23rd,  1864,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  as  Senior  Captain  of  the 
regiment. 

During  his  entire  service  Captain  Rea 
was  only  absent  from  his  regiment  eight 
days,  and  durint:^  that  time  was  a  ])ris- 
oner  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  in 
Lincoln  Comity,  Tennessee.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  officer  of  the  war  can 
show  a  more  faithfid  record  of  attend- 
ance. He  was  in  all  the  enga.ij:ements  of 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland  and  ( )hio 
(luriuu:  that  period.  He  was  detailed  by 
(leneral  Thomas  to  eoniniand  his  escort 
iuiuiedialely  after  the  battle  of  Sbiloh, 
but  Ilis  deep  solieitude  for  and  interest  in 
the  company  whieli  he  commanded,  led 
him  to  ur^e  ])ermission  to  remain  with 
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it,  which  was  granted .  He  was  breveted 
major  for  gallantry  in  action  at  Cleve- 
land Tennessee,  November  23rd,  1863. 

He  entered  the  Ohio  Wesle3'an  Uni- 
versit}'  at  Deleware,  Ohio,  January,  1865, 
and  graduated  thereform  in  the  class  of 

1867.  He  was  the  prize  essaj^ist  of  his 
class  in  college  as  well  as  in  the  academy' 
which  he  attended  before  the  war. 

In  the  summer  college  vacation  of 
1866,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and 
took  the  stump  for  General  Geary,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  governor.  He 
stumped  the  state  successfully  ever^' year 
thereafter  for  the  same  partv  to,  and  in- 
cluding the  year  1875.  In  1866  he  en- 
tered, as  a  law  student,  the  office  of  Hon. 
O.  J.  Dickey,  the  associate  in  practice  and 
successor  in  Congress  of  Hon.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city  in 

1868.  In  April,  1869,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  President  Grant  Assessor  of 
Internal  Revenues  for  the  Ninth  District, 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  that  office  until 
it  was  abolished  in  1873.  He  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Lancaster,  and 
continued  the  same  till  January,  1876, 
when  he  removed  to  Minneapolis. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  city,  Captain 
Reatook  editorial  charge  of  the  Tribune. 
He  was  in  full  accord  with  the  politics  of 
the  paper,  as  he  had  always  been  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  His  home  in  his  boyhood 
was  within  four  miles  of  the  Maryland 
line,  and  the  numerous  infractions  of 
personal  liberties  on  the  part  of  slave 
owners,  which  he  had  witnessed,  im- 
bued him  with  sentiments  strongly  hos- 
tile to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Even 
before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
made  anti-slavery  speeches  in  his  own 
locality,  where  no  anti-slavery  speaker 
from  abroad  could  open  his  mouth. 

Captain   Rea  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Department  Lncampment  of  the  G. 


A.  R.  of  Ohio,  which  met  in  January, 
1867.  He  was  also  active  in  that  organ- 
ization in  Pennsylvania  while  residing 
there,  holding  official  position  nearly  all 
the  time. 

Octolier  26th,  1869,  he  was  married 
at  Deleware  Ohio,  to  Emma  M.  Gould, 
of  that  city,  a  great  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Drake,  one  of  the  pioneers  and 
Indian  fighters  of  historical  fame  in 
Ohio. 

He  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  of 
Hennepin  county  in  1877,  and  re-elected 
in  1879.  He  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  Fourth  Judicial  District 
May  1st,  1886,  and  elected  to  the  same 
office  the  following  fall.  He  resigned  his 
judgeship  May  14,  1890.  He  was  De- 
partment Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in 
1883;  Senior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief 
in  1885,  and  Commander-in-chief  1887-8, 
He  was  descended  from  military  stock. 
His  paternal  grandfather  and  great 
grandfather  served  through  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  with  distinction  in  the  same 
company. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  it 
will  be  seen  that  Judge  Rea  has  led  an 
unusually'  varied  and  busy  life.  In  all 
his  various  occupations  he  has  acquitted 
himself  well.  The  large  amount  of  time, 
which  in  early  life  he  felt  it  his  dut}'  to 
devote  to  stirring  political  questions, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  mili- 
tar}'  duties  imposed  upon  him,  have  in- 
terfered with  that  close  application  to 
legal  studies,  which  if  not  indispensable 
are  certainly  desirable  in  a  judicial 
officer.  But  in  this  regard  his  native 
quick  perception,  and  strong  natural 
sense  of  justice  have  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  His  integrity  has  never  been 
questioned,  nor  has  it  ever  been  charged 
that  his  decisions  have  been  swayed  by 
political  bias.  B3'  whatever  method  he 
reached  his  conclusions  they  were  uni- 
formil^"  in  consonance  with  justice  and 
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equity.  Those  advocates  who  rely  on 
the  technicalities  of  law  or  the  sophis- 
tries of  argument  to  win  their  cases, 
might  object  to  their  trial  before  Judge 
Rea.  But  those  conscious  of  having  a 
meritorious  case  would  desire  no  more 
impartial  tribunal  for  a  hearing. 

In  private  life  Judge  Rea  is  of  eitceed- 
ingly  affable  and  engaging  manners,  and 
possessed  of  a  most  kindly  and  genial 
nature.  Hence  he  has  hosts  of  friends, 
irrespective  of  party,  who  are  strongly 
attached  to  him,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  he  has  a  single  enemy. 
His  native  goodness  of  heart  impresses 
itself  upon  the  most  casual  observer.  In 
the  anny  all  those  under  his  command 
were  devotedy  attached  to  him,  as  well 
as  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. This  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  G.  A.  R, 
bestowed  on  him  while  comparativelj'  a 
young  man.  Judge  Rea  is  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  many  years  of  usefulness  in 
the  sersHce  of  the  public.  He  is  now  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  under  the  firm  name  of 
Rea  &  Hubacbek. 

John  M.  Shaw.  Among  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  Minneapolis  bar  formany 
years  stands  the  name  of  John  M.  Shaw. 
He  was  bom  December  18th,  1833,  in 
Exeter,  Penobscot  County,  Maine,  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  his  facilities 
for  education  being  limited  to  the  dis- 
trict school,  with  a  few  months  at  an 
academy  in  an  adjoining  town.  But 
those  who  have  known  him  in  later  life 
feel  assured  that  he  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  such  advantages  as  were 
afforded. 

-  His  father  was  a  country  merchant 
and  farmer,  managing,  with  such  small 
gains  as  the  country  afforded,  to  sup- 
port comfortably  a  family  of  nine  per- 


sons, giving  them  such  reasonable  edu- 
cation asw^as  ordinarily  afforded  in  Neiv 
England  at  that  day.  But  he  did  not 
accunuilate  property  in  addition.  Few 
at  that  time  did  or  could  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  legacy  left  to  their 
country,  by  most,  was  a  frugal,  indus- 
trious and  self  reliant  family.  And  so, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  ^vhen  at  nine- 
teen 3-ears  of  age  his  father  died,  found 
himself  the  eldest,  with  others  looking 
to  him  for  support.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion for  him  of  what  profession  he  should 
choose,  but  "the  human  necessity  of 
daily  bread"  for  himself,  and  others  dear 
to  him,  that  confronted  him  He  had 
dreamed  of  a  college  life  and  the  univer- 
sity. But  they  were  only  dreams,  and 
the  cherished  hope  was  soon  to  be  re- 
linquished. In  1853,  with  his  family,  be 
came  to  and  settled  in  Galena,  111.  But 
even  before  that— in  1852— he  had  come 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  had 
looked  upon  the  fair,  but  then  wilderness 
land,  on  the  west  sideof  the  river.  Little 
did  he  then  dream  it  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  future  triumphs  and  fortune.  In 
speaking  later  of  this  \'isit  at  an  old  set- 
tlers meeting  Mr.  Shaw  said  : 

"  Although  I  can  not  claim  the  honor 
of  being  an  old  resident  of  Minneapolis. 
I  may,  in  a  manner,  boast  of  being  al- 
most contemporaneous  with  Colonel 
Stevens  and  Hiawatha;  for  I  remember 
in  1X52  of  standing  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  and  contemplating  with  swim- 
ming eyes  the  romatic  expanse  of  hazel- 
brush,  which  then  adorned  the  present 
site  of  our  glorious  metropolis,  'where 
the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared,'  and 
the  fragrant  polecat  peddled  his  per- 
fumery without  a  license.  Those  were 
the  halcyon  days,  when  there  were  no 
whiskey  limits.when  the  skies  werebright 
and  ycpensiveand untutored  "savages" 
skived  around  "promiscuous"  clad  in 
the  innocent  habiliments  of  nature,  and 
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the  most  casual  observer  might  without 
difficulty  discern  the  difference  between 
*a  fixed  star  and  a  Sioux  Indian.'  These 
things  are  now  sadly  changed,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  /ox  and  the  pole- 
cat; whiskey  is  no  longer  unlimited,  and 
the  festive  red  man  having  retired  from 
the  scene  no  fellow  can  now  find  out  the 
conundrum." 

On  the  settlingof  the  family  in  Galena, 
Mr.  Shaw  obtained  a  situation  at  book- 
keeping, at  which  occupation  he  labored 
assiduously  for  the  support  of  the  family 
until  1860.  Meantime  he  had  never 
abandoned  the  idea  of  acquiring  a  legal 
education,  and  all  his  spare  time  was  de- 
voted to  reading  elementary  law  books. 
In  1860  he  was  able  to  enter  a  law  office 
in  Galena,  and  in  about  a  year  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  In  1861  he  removed 
to  Plattsville,  Wis.,  and  opened  an  office. 
Before,  however,  he  had  fairly  established 
a  practice  in  that  town,  his  patriotic 
feeling  led  him  to  obey  the  call  of  his 
country,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  25th  Wis- 
consin Regiment,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Sherman  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  with  his 
regiment  in  the  summer  of  1865,  holding 
at  that  time  the  rank  of  captain. 

His  next  objective  point  was  Minne- 
apolis. Here  almost  immediately  he 
achieved  a  more  distinguished  victory 
than  any  that  attended  his  efforts  on 
the  field  of  Mars,  in  capturing  the  affec- 
tions of  Miss  Ellen  A.  Elliot,  who  sur- 
rendered imconditionally.  There  is  the 
best  reason  to  believe  the  prisoner  was 
treated  hospitabh^  as  the  parties  are 
still  living  in  amity  and  have  raised  a 
family  of  two  girls  and  one  boy,  all  of 
whom  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Shaw  settled  in  Minneapolis  in 
thefallof  1865,but  did  not  open  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
February  1st,  1866.  In  1868  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  th^  Hon.  F.  B<»ebe, 


under  the  firm  name  of  Beebe  &  Shaw, 
which  continued  until  1875,  when  Judge 
Beebe  removed  to  California.  During 
these  years  Mr.  Shaw  was  becoming 
known  and  gradually  taking  his  place 
among  the  leading  lawyers  in  Minne- 
apolis. This  place  he  won,  not  less  from 
native  ability  than  from  untiring  indus- 
try, thorough  preparation  of  his-  cases, 
integrity  and  strict  fidelity  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  clients.  Soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  his  partnership  with  Judge 
Beebe  he  formed  a  partnership  with  A. 
L.  Levi,  under  the  firm  name  of  Shaw  & 
Levi,  which  continued  for  several  years, 
when  Willard  R.  Cray  was  received  as  a 
member,  and  the  firm  became  Shaw, 
Levi  &  Cray.  In  1882  Mr.  Shaw  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  Judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he 
was,  together  with  Judge  Lochren, 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  the  full  term 
of  seven  years. 

Several  months  experience,  however, 
satisfied  Judge  Shaw  that  the  close  con- 
finement of  the  court  room,  without 
sufficient  exercise,  was  beginning  to  tell 
seriously  on  his  health.  The  same  ex- 
perience had  also  satisfied  him  that  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
less  congenial  than  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Accordingly  in  February, 
1883,  he  resigned  as  judge  and  resumed 
practice — first  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Cray,  and  later  Judge  J.  I.  Best,  of  In- 
diana, was  admitted  to  the  firm  under 
the  name  of  Shaw,  Best  &  Cray.  Since 
Judge  Best's  retirement  the  firm  name 
has  been  Shaw  &  Cray. 

Judge  Shaw  is  noted  for  intense  ap- 
plication to  his  profession,  thorough 
preparation  of  his  cases,  and  a  keen  dis- 
crimination in  the  application  of  legal 
principles  and  authorities.  While  he  is 
perhaps  more  earnest  in  addressing  his 
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arguments  to  the  court,  yet  he  is  a  most 
convincing  advocate  before  a  jury,  and 
in  that  line  he  has  few  if  any  equals. 
His  practice  is  extensive  and  lucrative 
and  limited  onlv  bv  the  extent  of  his 
physical  endurance. 

M .  B.  KooN,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  January  22d,  1841,  at  Altay, 
Schuyler  County,  New  York.  His  father, 
Alanson  Koon,  although  bom  in  the 
United  States,  was  of  German  stock, 
while  his  mother,  nee  Marilla  Wells,  was 
a  **dyed  in  the  wool*'  Connecticut 
Yankee.  And  thus  it  appears  that  their 
son  inherits  the  indomitable  persever- 
ance, cautious  deductions  and  sta\nng 
powers  of  the  German,  combined  with 
the  restless  energy,  (fuick  perceptions, 
and  adaptation  to  all  circumstances  of 
the  Yankee  race.  He  was  not  born  to 
fortune,  but  entirel3'  through  his  own 
exertions  has  gained  the  enviable  posi- 
tion he  now  holds  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Koon  was  one  of  a  family  of  six 
boys  and  two  girls.  His  father  found 
the  sleepy  little  village  where  he  resided 
offered  few  opportunities  for  renumera- 
tive  occupation  for  himself  and  growing 
famiW,  and  wiseh'  decided  to  go  West. 
He  accordingly  exchanged  his  property 
in  New  York  for  land  in  Hillsdale  County, 
Michigan.  Here  himself  and  family  found 
ample  oi)portunity  for  the  employment 
of  all  their  energies  in  clearing  up  the 
forests  and  the  cultivation  of  the  farm 
on  which  he  had  settled.  Here  the  par- 
ents resided  until  their  death — tlie  latlier 
in  1S()7,  and  the  mother  in  1S7,'>.  Of 
the  sturdy,  devoted,  consistent  christian 
character  of  his  ])arcnts  Mr.  Koon  is 
wont  to  s])cak  witli  tlie  most  ijrofound 
reverence  and  aiVection.  Theyspared  no 
])runs  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  theii' 
children  j)rinci])les  of  honesty,  industrw 
sobriety  and  morality;  and  donhtless 
to  theexamj)le,  and  faithtnl  tcachinLi  of 


his  parents  is  he  largely  indebted  for  the 
possession  of  those  virtues  which  his  life 
has  illustrated. 

Until  sixteen  Mr.  Koon  was  engaged 
in  the  usual  employments  of  farm  life, 
attending  school  summer  and  winter  in 
childhood,  but  only  during  winter  in  the 
last  few  years  of  this  period.  At  seven- 
teen he  entered  Hillsdale  College,  at 
Hillsdale,  Michigan,  the  fall  and  spring 
terms,  teaching  school  in  the  w^inter,  and 
in  this  way  he  completed  his  college 
course  in  1863. 

Meantime  the  severe  mental  and  ph3'- 
sical  effort  entailed  by  the  effort  for  pros- 
ecution of  his  studies  and  self  support 
had  seriously  impaired  his  health.  This 
had  become  so  serious  in  1864  that  a 
change  of  climate  had  become  impera- 
tively neeessar\%  and  he  was  advised  to 
try  California.  This  he  did,  making  the 
trip  by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  The  change 
was  beneficial.  He  remained  there  two 
years,  engaged  in  teaching,  and  returned 
to  Michigan  in  1866  with  health  com- 
pletely restored. 

In  that  year  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  a  long  cherished  idea  of  fitting  him- 
self for  the  i)ractice  of  law,  by  entering 
the  law  oflSce  of  his  brother,  the  Hon. 
E.  L.  Koon,  of  Hillsdale.  This  was  his 
first  experience  in  a  lawyer's  oflSce,  but 
not  by  any  means  his  first  reading  of 
law.  Under  his  brother's  advice  and  en- 
couragement, and  in  accordance  w^ith  his 
own  inclinations,  he  had  for  a  long  time 
])revious  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  the 
reading  of  HIackstone,  Kent  and  other 
el e m c n 1 1 1 rv  1  < i  w  w lite rs .  H e  w as  in  1 S (> 7 
admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  Hillsdale,  Mich., 
and  soon  .after  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother,  which  continued  till 
the  si)rinL;  of  1S7S,  when  he  removed  to 
Minnesota.  Meantime,  although  often 
solicile(l,  he  had  ])crsistenly  refused  to 
accej)l  any  ])olitical  office.  He  did,  in- 
deed, hold    the   oHice  of  prosecuting  at- 
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tornev  for  Hillsdale  county  from  1870  to 
1874,  but  as  that  was  directly  in  the  line 
of  his  profession  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  political  office. 

In  1873  Mr.  Koon  spent  four  months 
of  travel  in  Europe,  and  in  November  of 
the  same  vear,  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  Vandermark. 

In  1878  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Koon 
reached  far  beyond  the  sleepy  town  of 
Hillsdale,  and  having  heard  from  friends 
of  the  future  importance  of  Minneapolis 
he  decided  to  locate  here.  He  came  in 
April,  1878,  and  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  E.  A.  Merrill  in  the  practice  of 
law.  Mr.  Merrill  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, having  been  a  student  in  Koon 
Bros,  office  in  Hillsdale. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Minneapolis  Mr. 
Koon  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was 
not  in  love  with  the  *'Code,''  having 
been  educated  under  a  different  system 
of  pleading,  but  has  adai)ted  himself  to 
it,  as  one  must  do  to  the  inevitable.  He 
has  escaped  the  seductions  of  real  estate 
speculation,  to  which  so  man\^  bright 
young  men  yield,  but  has  not  been  un- 
aware that  his  surplus  earnings  could 
nowhere  be  more  safely  invested  than  in 
Minneapolis  real  estate.  Xor  have  any 
tempting  ofters  of  political  preferment 
severed  him  from  the  strict  pursuit  of  his 
profession.  He  has  safely  escaped  this 
fatal  rock,  on  which  so  mauN^  talented 
lawyers  have  been  wrecked. 

Some  two  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Minneapolis  Mr.  A.  M.  Keith  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  partner,  and  the  firm  name 
was  changed  to  Koon,  Merrill  tS:  Keith. 
The  firm  exjoycd  a  good  business  from 
the  stnrt,  and  in  the  fall  of  18S1  Mr. 
Koon  was  taken  down  with  typhoid 
fever,  l)r()uglit  on  largely  from  overwork 
in  inii)ortaiit  cases  of  which  he  had 
charge.  On  his  partial  recovery  he  was 
advised  to  spend  the  following  winter  in 


California,  which  he  did,  and  returned 
with  restored  health. 

Early  in  1883,  Judge  Shaw  having  re- 
signed as  judge  of  the  district  court, 
Gov.  Hubbard  appointed  Mr.  Koon  in 
his  place.  It  was  with  much  reluctance 
and  misgiving  that  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion; not  feeling  sure  that  his  training 
and  temperament  were  entirel3^  adapted 
to  the  discharge  of  judicial  duties.  How- 
ever, he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  so  acceptably 
continued,  that  in  the  following  fall, 
(1883)  he  was  unanimously  elected  for  a 
term  of  seven  years. 

But  subsequent  experience  on  the 
bench  served  to  confirm  his  previous  im- 
pressions and  misgivings,  that  he  had 
not  found  his  trvie  life  vocation.  He  re- 
laxed, however,  none  of  his  efforts  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  though 
not  in  accord  with  his  tastes,  and  fully 
intended  to  serve  out  his  term.  But 
these  duties  finally  became  so  irksome 
and  disagreeable,  that  he  felt  that 
both  in  justice  to  the  profession  and 
himself,  it  was  his  duty  to  resign, 
which  he  did  May  1st,  1886.  He  was 
further  moved  to  this  from  the  fact,  that 
his  modesty  had  led  him  to  believe,  that 
his  place  could  be  readily  filled  by  some 
one  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  office 
would  be  congenial. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  his  resigna- 
tion was  received  with  universal  regret. 
In  the  few  years  during  which  he  had  filled 
the  office  he  had  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  able  and  upright  judge,  and  the 
loss  of  his  services  on  the  bench  was  de- 
l)lored  not  only  by  the  entire  profession 
but  the  community  at  large.  His  brief 
term  was  filled  with  hard  labor.  Several 
of  the  most  important  suits  which  have 
been  tried  in  this  county'  occupied  his 
attention.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Washburn  Will  case;  the  St. 
Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  cases;  the 
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King  -  Remington  cnses;  the  Cantieny 
murder  case,  and  others  of  scarcely  less 
importance.  The  study  and  mastery  of 
these  cases  involved  a  very  large  amount 
of  severe  labor,  v^hich  Judge  Koon  con- 
scientiously performed.  Since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  bench  Judge  Koon  has 
been  unremittingly  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Minneapolis. 
He  has  given  special  attentionto  the  law 
of  corporations,  and  has  acted  as  coun- 
sel and  attorney  for  several  of  the  most 
important  corporations  doing  business 
in  this  city.  He  has  been  for  some  years 
counsel  and  attorney  for  the  Street  Rail- 
way Company. 

Fhedehick  Hooker  was  bom  April 
14,  1845,  at  French  Creek,  Chataucjua 
County,  New  York;  a  son  of  Marvin 
Hooker  and  Caroline  Moore  Hooker,  a 
niece  of  Dr.  Mahan,  formerly  president 
of  Oberlin  College.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  and  he  remained  on  the  farm  with 
his  father  until  about  1863,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  several  years  resided  at  Warren 
in  that  state,  and  while  a  resident  of 
Warren  was  admitted  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

He  is  a  married  man  and  his  family 
consists  of  his  wife,  Mary  Wells  Hooker, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Obed  Wells,  of 
Spring-Crawford  County.Penn.,  and  two 
daughters,  Nora  L..  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Clara  A.,  bom  in  Minneapolis. 
He  removed  to  Minneapolis  in  the  spring 
of  1876,  and  has  resided  in  this  city  ever 
since.  Hecommenced  thepractice  of  law 
on  his  arrival  here,  and  successfully  con- 
tinued the  same  until  March, 1889,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Merriam  a 
JudgeoftheDistrictCourt  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District.  In  1890,  he  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the 
position  he  then  held  by  appointment, 
and  was  elected,  although  the  Democrats 


carried  the  district  on  their  general 
by  quite  large  majorities.  Since  his 
appointment  as  above  stated,  he  has  de- 
voted himself  unremittingly  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  that  position,  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  barof  Hen- 
nepin County.  Although  among  tlie 
youngest  memliersof  the  Ijench.his  quiet 
dignity-  of  manner,  patience,  judicial  im- 
partiality and  unwearied  diligence  in  the 
study  of  cases  brought  before  him  for 
trial,  early  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice  for  the  position. 

Judge  Hooker  has  always  been  a  stead- 
fast Republican  in  politics,  and  while  in 
the  profession,  frequently  took  an  active 
part  in  political  campaigns.  He  thor- 
oughly believed  in  the  policy  and  meas- 
ures of  his  party,  and  had  the  courage 
of  hisconvictions.  But  it  has  never  been 
intimated  that  political  considerations 
have  ever  been  permitted  to  influence  in 
anj-  degree  his  decisions  on  the  bench. 
His  integrity  and  impartiality  commands 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  parties. 

Judge  Hooker  is  an  active  and  influ- 
ential member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  in  many  ways  has  iden- 
tified himself  with  church  and  benevolent 
work.  He  was  for  several  years  the  suc- 
cessful su[>erintendent  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est Sunday  scliools  in  the  city, 

Henry  G.  Hicks  Among  the  later 
judges  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District 
Court  is  to  be  numbered  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  For  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  we  quote  substantially  from  the  leg- 
islative Manunl  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota for  1889. 

"Henry  George  Hicks,  eldest  son  of 
George  A.  and  Sophia  Hicks,  was  bom 
at  Varysburgh,  in  the  town  of  Sheldon, 
Wyoming  County,  New  York,  January, 
26th,  1838.  At  the  age  of  15  he  taught 
a  district  school  in  his  native  town. 
Thereafter  until  1861  he  taught  school 
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each  winter,  farming  or  attending  school 
in  the  summers.  In  August,  1860,  he 
entered  Oberlin  College,  after  three  years 
study  in  its  preparatory  department.  In 
July,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Company  A,  Second  Illinois  Volunteer 
Cavalry;  was  made  sergeant  of  that 
company  and  sergeant  major  and  adju- 
tant of  the  regiment,  with  a  detachment 
of  which  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Ft.  Donaldson.  Mustered  out  June,  1862, 
with  all  other  adjutants  and  quarter- 
masters of  cavalry  and  artillery  regi- 
ments, he  was  the  following  month  ap- 
pointed Adjutant  of  the  71st  Illinois  In- 
fantry (a  three  months  regiment).  In 
November,  following,  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant  of  the  93rd  regiment  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry  with  which  he  served 
in  the  battles  of  Jackson  and  Champion's 
Hill,  during  the  seige  of  Vicksburg,  and 
at  Missionary  Ridge,  in  which  last  named 
battle  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
musket  ball  through  the  face.  In  May, 
1864,  he  married  Mary  Adelaide  Beede, 
of  Freeport,  111.,  and  in  April,  1865,  re- 
moved to  Minneapolis,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  His  first  wife  died  in  1870,  and 
in  1873  he  married  Susannah  R.  Fox, 
now  his  wife.  In  1 867  he  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Hennepin  County,  and  in  1868 
was  elected  to  the  same  office.  From 
1871  to  1874  he  was  City  Justice  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis.  In  1875,  at  the 
age  of  thirt3^-seven.  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  thereafter  continued  in  active 
practice  until  appointed  District  Judge. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture (H.  of  R.)  in  1877  and  re-elected  in 
1878,  1880  and  1882.  During  his  last 
two  terms  (three  sessions)  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,'* 
and  in  the  extra  session  of  1881  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  that  successfully  conducted 
the  im^Deachment  trial  of  Judge  Cox. 
He  has  been  prominently  connected  with 


the  Grand  Army  of  Minnesota  since  the 
year  1867,  having  served  as  Departmen- 
tal Commander  in  1868.  In  1869,  hav- 
ing been  active  in  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Minnesota  Soldiers'  Home, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  that  institution,  upon 
which  he  served  for  thirteen  years,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  3'ears  of  which  he  was 
President  of  the  Board.  **0n  March 
15th,  1887,  he  was  appointed  District 
Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District, 
and  in  November,  1888,  was  elected  to 
the  same  office.  In  politics  Judge  Hicks 
has  always  acted  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  is  a  Unitarian  in  religion." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  Judge  Hicks  is  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term  a  self-made  man,  and  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune.  By  his  own  un- 
aided efforts  he  has  gradually  risen  from 
one  position  to  another,  until  he  has 
attained  the  honorable  and  responsible 
one  which  he  now  fills.  In  his  early  years 
his  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
law  were  limited .  His  experience  as  Judge 
of  the  Cit3''  Court  was  of  much  value  in 
making  him  familiar  with  the  practice 
under  the  code ;  which  was  further  per- 
fected by  several  years  active  practice  as 
a  member  of  the  prominent  firm  of  Cross, 
Hicks  &  Carlton. 

Since  his  election  his  faithful  and  con- 
scientious devotion  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  has  made  him  many  friends  in  the 
profession.  It  is  the  general  feeling  that 
his  steadfast  purpose  is  to  divest  his 
mind  of  all  prejudice  in  the  trial  of  causes 
before  him  and  give  each  party  the  full 
l>enefit  of  all  their  legal  rights,  and  in 
difficult  and  complicated  cases  he  devotes 
himself  unsparingly  to  the  examination 
of  legal  principles  and  authorities  to 
reach  a  just  conclusion,  in  which  he  sel- 
dom fails.  His  practical  business  expe- 
rience is  of  great  service  to  him,  in  ena- 
bling him  to  despatch  business  with  un- 
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StiAGHAVE  Smith  was  born  at  Staf- 
ford Village  in  the  town  of  Stafford,  Tol- 
land County,  Connecticut,  on  the  Ifith 
day  of  Septcmljer,  1828.  The  names  of 
ht!*  }iarents  were  Hiram  and  Mary  A. 
Smith;  he  was  their  only  child.  His 
paternal  aneesters  were  Welch,  and  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Scituate, 
Massachusetts;  his  maternal  ancestors 
were  KngHsh  and  settled  at  a  later  per- 
iod at  Ushridge,  Massachusetts.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Caleb  Sea- 
grave,  and  he  takes  the  name  of  his 
mother  as  well  as  that  of  his  father.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  and  also  engaged  in 
dealing  in  horses  and  cattle  in  connec- 
tion with  his  farming  O]>crntions. 

Young  Smith  worked  upon  his  father's 
farm,  attending  the  summer  and  winter 
terms  of  the  public  schools  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age;  then  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Pendleton,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  of 
whose  church  his  father  and  mother 
were  members,  and  ptirstied  the  studies 
of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
Latin  and  Greek  for  three  years  or  more, 
and  then  entered  the  Connecticut  Liter- 
ary Institution  at  Suffield,  Connecticut, 
and  continued  his  studies  until  he  grad- 
uated from  there  in  1S48.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Suffield  he  desired 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law  and  pre- 
])fire  himself  for  the  legal  profession,  to 
which  his  father  was  very  much  opposed. 
His  father  insisted  that  he  had  given 
him  a  good  education  and  he  ought  to 
have  something  to  suy  as  to  what  he 
should  do  in  the  future.  He  desired  him 
to  engage  in  business  with  him,  and 
offered  to  transfer  to  him  one  half  of  his 
property  and  take  him  in  as  an  e<]ual 
co-partner  in  the  business.  Hut  young 
Smith  had  no  taste  for  that  kind  of  busi- 


ness and  was  deterniined  to  pursue  the 
study  of  law.  His  determination  so  in- 
censed his  father  that  he  declined  to 
render  him  any  fnrther  financial  assist- 
ance, although  well  able  to  do  so,  and 
informed  him  if  he  would  not  comply 
with  his  wishes  and  went  to  reading 
law  he  must  rely  upon  his  own  resources. 

Young  Smith  was  not  at  all  discourged 
by  this  turn  of  affairs,  but  obtained  a 
school  and  went  to  teaching.  Thereby 
he  obtained  means  to  clotheand  support 
himself  for  a  while.  On  the  19th  day  of 
September.  1849,  he  registered  himself 
as  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Alvin 
P.  Hyde.  Esq.,  at  Stafford,  his  native 
town.  Soon  after  Mr.  Hyde  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Lorcn  P. 
Waldo,  of  Tolland,  and  entered  into  a 
co-partnership  with  him  in  the  law  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Smith  continued  his  studies 
with  that  firm  until  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  that  state,  on 
the  13th  day  of  August,  1852.  To  pro- 
cure means  to  support  himself  he  taught 
school  in  the  winters  of  1849,  1850  and 
1851. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  he  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  the  Probate  Court  for 
the  Stafford  district,  which  position  he 
held  until  he  removed  to  Colchester, 
Conn,  in  October,  1852.  He  had  half 
the  emoluments  of  the  office  for  doing 
the  clerical  work,  which  took  a  small 
part  of  his  time,  and  furnished  him  with 
means  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  his 
way.  Soon  after  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  West 
and  enter  upon  the  work  of  his  profession. 
But  an  affectionate  mother,  disliking  to 
be  so  far  removed  from  her  only  child, 
dissuaded  him  from  that  determination, 
and  at  the  same  time  persuaded  his 
father  to  let  him  have  $1,000  with 
which  to  puixhase  a  law  library,  if  he 
would  not  go  West,  but  settle  in  that 
state.     This  infiuenced   Mr.   Smith,  and 
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he  removed  to  Colchester,  New  London 
County,  Conn.,  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  opened  an  office  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  and  practice  until 
he  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota in  the  Spring  of  1857.  His  business 
at  first  was  very  light,  but  continued  to 
increase  until  it  became  a  good  paying 
business  before  he  left.  In  the  fall  of 
1854  he  was  elected  Town  Clerk  of  the 
town, which  office  he  held  one  year.  The 
town  clerk's  duties  among  others  were 
that  of  Register  of  Deeds  for  the  town. 
In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  was  elected  as 
a  Democrat  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
Eighth  Senatorial  District.  After  that 
he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Probate 
Court  of  the  Colchester  District,  which 
position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  West  in  the  spring  of 
1857. 

In  July,  1856,  Mr.  Smith  started  for 
the  West  on  a  tour  of  inspection ;  visited 
Kansas,  which  was  then  bleeding  to 
free  itself  from  slavery,  and  not  being 
pleased,  either  with  the  country  or  peo- 
])lc,  left  there  for  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
There  he  found  things  more  in  keeping 
with  his  ideas  of  western  life.  It  was 
all  activity  and  life,  real  estate  booming, 
money  plenty,  business  good  and  people 
social  and  friendl3'.  After  staying  a  few 
weeks  he  returned  East  fullv  determined 
to  make  Minnesota  his  future  home. 
Settling  up  his  business  that  winter  as 
far  as  possible  he  returned  to  Minnesota 
early  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  settled 
at  Hastings,  in  Dakota  County,  bringing 
his  family  (then  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
two  children),  the  same  season. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Hastings  he 
entered  into  a  co-partnership  with  J.  W. 
De  Silva,  a  young  attorney,  and  opened 
a  law  office,  and  commenced  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Smith  and  De 
Silva.     He  after  that  devoted  his  whole 


time  to  the  business  of  his  profession  at 
that  place  until  he  removed  to  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  in  1877.  While  residing 
there  he  was  a  member  of  the  following 
named  law  firms,  besides  that  of  Smith 
&  De  Silva,  which  was  of  short  dura- 
tion: L.  &  S.  Smith;  Smith,  Smith  & 
Crosby;  Smith  &  Montgomery;  Smith 
&  Babock;  Smith,  Huddleston  &  Bab- 
cock  ;  Smith  &  Van  Slyke,  and  Smith  & 
Parlaman.  During  which  time  he  was 
attorney  for  the  following  named  rail- 
way companies :  The  Hastings  &  Da- 
kota; the  St.  Paul  &  Chicago;  the  Min- 
nesota Railwaj' Construction  Compan3% 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Smith, 
while  he  lived  in  Dakota  county,  took 
quite  an  active  part  in  politics  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  that  county. 
He  held  many  important  official  po- 
sitions during  his  residence  there.  In 
the  fall  of  1857  he  was  elected  County 
Attorney  and  held  that  office  for  two 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  county  commissioners, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  two 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  Probate,  re-elected  in  1863  and 
in  1865,  holding  the  office  six  3'^ears. 
In  the  fall  of  1867  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
In  the  fall  of  1873  he  was  again  elected 
County  Attorney  and  held  that  office  two 
years.  In  1875  he  ran  as  an  independent 
candidate  against  the  Hon.  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  the  Democratic  nominee,  for 
the  State  Senate,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority.  Mr.  Smith  during  his 
residence  in  Hastings  took  much  interest 
in  the  jniblic  schools,  was  one  of  the 
inspectors  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
assisted  at  an  early  date  to  establish 
graded  schools  in  that  city.  In  the 
spring  of  1877  he  removed  with  his 
family  from  Hastings  to  the  City  of  Min- 
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neapolis,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
When  he  first  came  to  Minneapolis  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  W.  E. 
Hale,  Esq.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Smith 
&  Hale,  which  continued  until  the  spring 
of  1880.  From  that  time  until  thespring 
of  1S83  he  conducted  his  law  business 
by  himself  In  the  spring  of  1S83  he 
entered  into  a  co-partnership  in  the  law 
business  with  S.  A.  Reed,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Smith  &  Reed.whicb'continued 
up  to  the  time  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  Fourth  Ju- 
dicial District,  which  was  in  March, 
1889,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

During  his  residence  in  Minneapolis 
he  has  held  no  official  position  except 
that  of  City  Attorney,  to  which  office  he 
was  elected  by  the  City  Council  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  and  continued  therein 
until  the  first  day  of  January,  1889. 
During  all  the  time  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Minnesota  he  has  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  his  professional  busi- 
ness, connecting  with  it  no  other  busi- 
ness of  importance.  It  was  a  business 
which  he  loved  and  took  great  interest 
in,  and  in  which  he  has  been  successful. 

Since  his  residence  in  Minnesota  he 
has  been  supported  by  his  party  (which 
has  been  a  minority  party  in  the  state 
since  1857)  for  several  important  district 
and  state  offices. 

In  1864  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  First  Judicial  District, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
McClure.  In  1869  he  was  nominated 
and  supported  by  the  Democrats  for 
Attorney  General  of  the  State.  In  1871 
he  was  again  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats for  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  First  Judicial  District,  but  declined 
the  nomination,  which  was  then  given 
to  the  late  Hon.  W.  W.  Phelps,  of  Red 
Wing,  who  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Smith's 
former   partner,  Judge   F.   M.   Crosby, 


now  judge  of  that  district.  In  1884  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  and 
supported  for  Districtjudge  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  Young,  then  one  of  the 
judges  of  that  district.  In  1S88  he  was 
nominated  and  supported  by  the  Demo- 
crats as  a  candidate  for  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  present  incumbent,  the  Hon  James 
Gilfillan. 

Itwill  beobserved  thattheofficea  held 
by  Mr.  Smith  have  all  been,  excepting 
that  of  senator,  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  no  way  interferrcd  with 
the  prosecution  of  his  professional  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  memberof  any 
church,  but  attends  and  contributes  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
the  church  in  which  he  was  brought  up. 

The  brief  time  during  which  Judge 
Smith  has  been  on  the  bench  has  demon- 
strated  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  ap- 
pointment. Of  his  legal  qualification 
there  was  no  doubt.  The  only  question 
which  could  arise  was  whether  the  ac- 
tive part  he  had  taken  in  political  ques- 
tions would  in  any  respect  unfit  him  for 
theimpartial  discharge ofjudicial  duties. 
This  consideration  could  indeed  scarcely 
give  rise  to  a  doubt,  for  so  strong  was 
the  confidence  in  his  native  integrity  and 
honesty  of  purpose  that  many  of  his 
strong  political  opponents  were  fore- 
most in  urging  his  appointment  to  the 
position  he  so  worthily  fills.  He  has 
those  rare  jtidical  qualities  of  mind  .which 
enable  him  to  divest  himself  of  any  pos- 
sible bias  or  prejudice  in  regard  to  par- 
ties in  any  case  on  trial  before  him.  He 
goes  at  once  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
and  his  close  legal  training  enables  him 
to  disentangle  knotty  points  from  any 
amount  of  volumnous  or  obscure  plead- 
ings and  apply  the  correct  legal  princi- 
ples to  the  proved  facts.  His  appoint- 
ment was  eminently  satifactory  to  the 
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bar  of  Hennepin  County,  which  lost  by 
his  promotion  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
esteemed  members. 

At  the  November  election  in  1891 
four  judges  were  elected.  The  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  made,  for 
the  first  time,  partizan  nominations, 
with  one  exception— Judge  Smith  was 
nominated  on  both  tickets,  and  polled 
nearly  the  full  vote  of  both  parties.  It 
was  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  his  mer- 
its, which  is  not  often  bestowed  in  times 
of  heated  political  controversy. 

Judge  Charles  Merrills  Pond. 
Judge  Pond  has  been  upon  the  bench  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  of  Minnesota  since  the  19th  of 
November,  1890.  He  first  held  the  posi- 
tion by  appointment  of  Gov.  Merriam, 
made  after  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
same  position,  theelective  term  not  com- 
mencing until  January  1st,  1891 .  He  had 
been  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  po- 
sition two  years  before,  being  beaten  at 
that  election  by  Judge  H.  G.  Hicks,  now 
one  of  his  associates  upon  the  District 
Court  bench.  Judicial  appointments  in 
Minnesota  have  ordinarilv  been  non- 
partisan.  Through  some  political  acri- 
mon3',  engendered  by  appointments 
made  to  fill  vacancies  upon  the  District 
bench  in  1888,  the  Democratic  party  de- 
clined to  unite  with  the  Republicans  in 
makingjudicial  nominations.  They  failed 
to  elect  their  candidate  in  1888,  but  at 
the  next  election  succeeded  in  placing 
two  lawN'crs  of  their  political  faith  upon 
the  bench.  Those  two  were  Judges  Pond 
and  Cant\'.  No  ])olitics  enter  into  the 
administration  of  the  law.  When  the 
ermine  is  assumed,  all  previous  partisan 
uniforms  are  thrown  aside.  These  polit- 
ical asj>ects  are  only  referred  to  as  mat- 
ters of  current  historv. 

Judge  Pond  has  been  a  resident  of 
Minneapolis  since  October   5th,    1875, 


and  a  practitioner  at  the  Hennepin 
county  bar  since  about  the  same  time. 
He  has  been  associated  in  partnership, 
at  different  times,  with  J.  H.Bradish,W. 
E.  Hale  and  A.  B.Jackson,  and  has,  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  time,  had  no  associate. 
His  practice  has  been  at  all  times  lucra- 
tive, and  in  connetion  with  Messrs.  Hale 
and  Jackson  was  very  large.  He  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  bar,  and  has 
been  often  mentioned  as  possessing  em- 
inent judicial  qualities.  His  short  exper- 
ience upon  the  bench  has  already  justified 
the  good  opinions  which  had  been  formed 
of  his  learning,  fairness  and  industry. 

Before  coming  to  Minneapolis  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  had  been  in  practice  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Orlo  B.  Graves,  for  about  one  year. 
His  legal  education  was  obtained  at  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  graduated  in  1874,  having 
taken  the  two  years  course  in  one  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  taught  a  private 
school  for  three  hours  each  day.  The  in- 
defatigable industrv^  which  enabled  him 
to  endure  this  amount  of  work,  was  the 
earnest  that  has  led  to  his  professional 
success,  and  also  enabled  him  to  acquire 
a  considerable  property. 

Mr.  Pond  received  his  education  in 
letters  at  Ripon  Cpllege,  Wis.,  where  he 
graduated  after  a  full  four  years  course, 
in  1873.  He  also  spent  two  years  at  the 
same  place  in  preparation  for  college. 
These  years  of  study  were  diversified  by 
working  upon  the  farm  during  vaca- 
tions; to  which  he  was  comjDelled  by  the 
necessity  of  earning  his  own  living.  His 
father  was  a  laborious  farmer,  with  a 
large  family,  upon  a  not  very  productive 
farm  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Wis.,  and 
could  do  little  to  assist  his  son  in  obtain- 
ing his  education.  Indeed,  until  his 
twentieth  3'ear  he  lived  at  home,  and  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm, 
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an  education  in  practical  affairs  which 
has  t>ceii  Ihecarlylotof  manyyoimgiiien 
who  have  afterwards  hecome  leaders  in 
professional  life.  In  this  nianncrof  lifeis 
obtained  a  store  of  physical  energy,  and 
habits  of  industrj'  and  economy  whicli 
are  the  first  essentials  of  success  in  every 
serious  life  work,  and  so  it  proved  in  the 
cose  of  this  farmer's  hoy. 

Mr.  Pond  was  born  Febiniary  28th, 
184-G,  in  Walworth  County,  Wis.  His 
father  was  Amos  Pond,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Vermont,  but  settled  in  Essex 
County,  New  York,  whence  he  removed 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  settled  upon 
a  farm  in  Walworth  County,  Wis.,  when 
that  part  of  Wisconsin  was  almost  a 
wilderness.  From  there  he  removed  to 
Pond  du  Lac  County,  while  his  son  was 
in  his  infancy.  The  family  are  descended 
from  Daniel  Pond,  who  settled  in  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  in  lfi52.  His  ancestor  is 
supposed  to  l>e  one  of  two  brothers  who 
came  from  England  in  the  same  ship 
with  Governor  Winthrop,  in  1030.  To 
the  same  family  belong  the  brothers, 
Samuel  W.  and  Gideon  H.  Pond,  who 
were  the  pioneer  Protestant  missionaries 
in  Minnesota. 

The  mother  of  Charles  M.  Pond  was 
Hannah,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Duntley, 
also  an  old  New  England  family  of  Eng- 
lish descent. 

Judge  Pond  was  married  September 
15th,  1880.  to  Miss  Carrie  A.  Drew, 
daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  S.  Drew,  of 
Winona,  Minn.  His  family  consists  of 
two  daughters,  of  the  ages  of  eight  and 
and  three  and  a  half  years. 

Jt'DGE  Thomas  Canty.  Judge  Canty 
is  the  youngest  in  years  and  service  of 
the  six  District  Court  judges  of  the 
Pourth  Judicial  District.  He  was  a  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party  at  the 
election  in  November,  1890,  and  was 
elected   over  Judge  A.  H.  Young,   who 


had  been  upon  the  bench  for  twenty 
years.  His  ofiicial  term  commenced  Jan- 
uary 1st.  1891.  Though  brief,  his  official 
life  has  been  long  enough  to  assure  the 
bar  that  they  have  in  him  a  judge  of 
keen  appreciation,  firmness,  deliberation 
and  sound  legal  learning.  The  early 
years  of  his  life  were  (ull  of  privation, 
struggles,  and  hard  work.  Both  his  edu- 
cation and  professional  standing  have 
been  gained  underpeculiarlyadversecon- 
ditions,  and  are  solely  due  to  his  own 
energy  of  character,  industry  and  cour- 
age. 

His  parents  were  natives  of  County 
KeiTy,  Ireland,  but  were  living  in  Lon- 
don at  their  marriage,  where  Thomas 
was  born,  in  1854.,  They  emigrated  to 
America  when  he  was  an  infant  of  two 
years.  His  father  was  a  laborer,  and 
lived  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  near  Lodi,  Wis,, 
in  Clayton  County,  Iowa,  and  finally 
purchased  a  small  farm  near  Monona, 
lo  \va,  where  he  died  when  his  eldest  son 
Thomas  was  twenty,  leaving  a  widow 
and  seven  children.  At  this  time  Thomas 
was  in  Texas,  where  he  had  gone  to 
teach  school. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  school  age 
until  he  was  nine  years  old  he  attended 
the  district  school  with  regularity.  From 
that  time  until  he  was  fifteen  he  attendee! 
the  common  school  through  the  three 
winter  months,  and  worked  upon  the 
farm  the  rest  of  the  time.  Every  leisure 
momcntwas  devoted  to  study, butwith- 
out  a  teacher.  At  thirteen  he  had  mas- 
tered Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic,  and  then 
took  up  the  higher  mathematics.  At 
sixteen  he  secured  a  first gradecertificate 
to  teach  school,  and  taught  a  district 
school  during  the  winters,  while  the  sum- 
mers were  given  to  the  farm.  At  eigh- 
teen he  went  to  Texas,  where  he  taught 
for  four  and  a  half  years,  studying  the 
while  the  branches  of  the  usual  collegi- 
ate curriculum.    Soon  after  the  death  of 
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his  father  he  was  called  home  to  carry 
on  the  farm  and  aid  in  the  support  of 
the  famil3\  During  this  time  he  worked 
in  the  field  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  and 
studied  law  as  man^'.  Failure  of  crops 
for  two  successive  3'ears  brought  losses, 
so  that  he  found  himself  burdened  with 
a  debt  of  $2,000.  He  then  secured  an 
appointment  as  principal  of  the  High 
School  of  Lawler,  la.,  and  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  by  economy  and  hard  work , 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  off  half  the  debt. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  he  went  to  Grand 
r^'orks,  Dakota,  to  practice  law,  and  re- 
mained there  all  summer.  In  the  fall  he 
came  to  Minneapolis  and  entered  the 
law  office  of  Seagrave  Smith,  where  he 
finished  his  legal  studies,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Hennepin  County 
in  February,  1881.  Without  the  aid  of 
friends,  at  a  bar  already  crowded  with 
competitors,  and  burdened  with  a  debt, 
he  opened  an  office  and  sought  to  secure 
his  share  of  professional  engagements. 
The  first  two  or  three  vears  necessitated 
close  cconomA^  to  the  degree,  during  the 
first  year,  of  making  one  room  serve  as 
both  office  and  home,  for  he  boarded 
himself  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
last  dollar  of  the  debt  was  paid  off.  His 
first  case  was  a  triumph.  It  involved 
the  title  to  fortv  acres  of  land  near  Min- 
netonka.  The  case  had  been  once  tried, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  older 
firms  of  attorneys,  had  been  lost.  The 
case  was  placed  in  his  charge  by  the  dis- 
couraged client,  a  new  trial  was  applied 
for  and  obtained,  and  a  favorable  deci- 
sion was  had,  which  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  was  affirmed.  During  the 
ten  vears  at  which  Mr.  Canty  has  been 
at  the  l)ar,  his  ])ractice  has  been  varied 
and  successful.  It  has  extended  to  almost 
all  branches  of  the  law.  Though  he  was 
for  the  appellnnt  in  four-fifths  of  the  fif- 
ty-four cases  he  tried  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  gained  thirty  six  and  lost  onl^' 


nineteen  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
judgeship.  He  was  a  bold  practitioner, 
firm  in  maintaining  his  position,  but 
courteous  to  his  adversaries  and  respect- 
ful towards  the  Court. 

At  the  time  of  a  strike  among  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Street  Railway  Company', 
when  many  prisoners  were  prosecuted 
before  the  Municipal  Court,  and  sum- 
marih'  convicted,  he  obtained  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  and  succeeded  in  securing 
the  discharge  of  his  clients.  Upon  appeal 
his  positions  were  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  No  doubt  the  efficiency 
with  which  these  cases  was  prosecuted, 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  in  secur- 
ing the  popularitN' which  gave  to  his  can- 
didacy for  the  bench  so  large  a  majority 
—  some  4,500. 

Besides  his  professional  and  judicial 
labors  Judge  Canty  has  indulged  in  some 
literary  work.  He  has  been  invited  on 
several  occasions  to  lecture,  and  has 
treated  a  subject  of  which  he  has  a  most 
intimate  personal  knowledge — Self-made 
Men . 

He  has  never  married. 

John  Bachop  Gilfillan.  The  able 
and  distinguished  lawyer;  the  represen- 
tative of  a  portion  of  the  City  of  Minne- 
apolis for  almost  a  decade  in  the  Senate, 
and  for  one  term  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  John  B.Gilfillan  has  lived 
from  earh'  manhood  in  the  city  of  his 
ado])tion. 

He  was  bom  in  the  town'  of  Barnet, 
Caledonia  County,  Vt.,  February  11th, 
1835.  The  parents  of  his  father,  Robert 
GilfiUan,  emigrated  from  Balfron,  Sterl- 
ing, Scotland,  in  1794,  and  of  his  mother, 
Janet  (Bachop)  Gilfillan,  from  Glasgow 
in  1795,  and  took  farms  in  the  then  new- 
ly settled  county  of  Caledonia,  which  as 
its  name  indicates  was  a])propriated  by 
Scotchmen.  The  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  solid  intellectual  qualities,  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  descendants  of  Robert 
Bruce,  have  been  transmitted  to  tliesul>- 
ject  of  this  sketch. 

In  the  labors  of  the  rugged  farm,  his 
boyhood  was  passed,  with  attendance 
at  the  district  school  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. His  parents  removed  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Peacham  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  and  being  the  youngest 
of  the  family  of  five  children  he  was  fav- 
ored with  attendance  at  the  Caledonia 
Academy,  located  in  that  town.  There 
he  prepared  himself  for  entrance  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  but  not  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  self  help,  for  at  seven  teen  years 
of  age  he  engaged  as  teacher  of  district 
schools,  continuing  the  occupation  for 
three  successive  winter  terms.  His 
brother-in-law,  Captain  John  Martin, 
|i  having  settled  in  St.  Anthony  he  came  in 
I  October,  1855  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  if 
[■the  opportunity  offered,  to  obtain  a 
I  school,  exjjecting  to  return  and  enter  col- 
|<lege.  The  school  was  obtained  in  the 
embryo  city  of  St.  Anthony,  and  faith- 
fully taught,  but  the  purpose  to  return 
was  changed  by  the  attractions  which 
the  place  offered  to  a  young  man  ambi- 
tious to  enter  upon  a  career.  His  leisure 
time  was  occupied  in  reading  lawbooks, 
and  when  the  school  closed  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Nourse&  Winthrop.and 
afterwards  of  Lawrence  &  Lochren,  as 
student  and  clerlt,  and  in  1860  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Hennepin  County, 
and  immediately  formed  a  partnership 
with  James  R.  Lawrence,  which  contin- 
ued until  the  war  took  his  partner  into 
the  military  service.  He  continued  the 
practice  of  law  alone  until  1871,whenhe 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Lochren  &  Mc- 
Nair,  and  came  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  the  style  of  the  new  firm  being 
Lochren,  McNair  &  GilfiUan.  This  firm, 
the  most  prominent  and  best  patronized 
law  firm  in  the  citv,  continued  until  the 


appointment  of  Judge  Lochren  to  the 
bench,  and  the  association  with  Mr. 
McNatr  continued  until  near  the  time  of 
his  dentil.  The  present  law  firm  of  Gil- 
fiUan, Belden  &  Willard  was  formed  in 
1885. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
Mr.Gilfillan  was  elected  City  Attorney  of 
St.  Anthony,  serving  at  different  periods 
for  four  years.  He  was  also  elected 
County  Attorney  of  Hennepin  County  for 
four  terms,  serving  in  that  capacity  from 
1863  to  18G7,  and  again  from  1869  to 
1871.  and  from  1873  to  1875.  Hislong 
experience  as  prosecuting  officer  made 
him  familiar  with  all  phases  of  criminal 
practice.  He  was  careful  in  his  prepara- 
tion of  proofs,  correct  in  comprehension 
of  legal  points,  and  persistent  inpushing 
his  cases  to  trial,  and  usually  to  convic- 
tion. His  addresses  to  juries  werelogical 
and  thorough,  appealing  rather  to  the 
judgment  than  to  the  emotions. 

The  law  practice,  especially  that  of 
Lochren,  McNair  &  Gtlfillan,  was  gen- 
eral, though  in  some  lines  the  firm  was 
pre-eminent.  Its  gifted  members  com- 
bined almost  all  qualities  commanding 
forensic  success.  The  senior  was  sound 
andjudieial.  Mr. McNair  had  fewequals 
in  quickness  of  perception  and  intuitive 
tack,  making  him  an  exi^ert  examiner 
and  persuasive  advocate,  while  Mr.  Gil- 
fiUan shared  in  all  these  quahties,  and 
was  especially  thorough  and  orderly  in 
preparation,  and  doggedly  persistent  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  cases.  In  the  ex- 
amination of  titles,  and  opinions  upon 
real  estate  law  the  firm  was  pre-eminent. 
Their  probate  and  equity  practice  had 
some  notable  cases,  and  was  signalized 
by  judicial  triumphs  of  no  small  import- 
ance. Thecontestcd  will  cases  of  Stephen 
Emerson,  Ovid  Pinney,  and  Gov.  C.  C. 
Washburn  will  be  remembered  as  leading 
ones  at  the  bar,  and  in  each  the  position 
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assumed  by  Mr.  Gilfillan  was  sustained, 
the  last  having  arisen  after  Judge  Loch- 
ren  had  retired  from  the  firm. 

The  firm  were  also  the  attome3's 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Chicago 
and  Omaha,  and  Minneapolis  Eastern 
rail  way  companies,  and  in  those  employ- 
ments transacted  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
portant and  laborious  business,  the 
larger  share  of  which  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  and  with  almost  unfailing 
success.  His  extensive  law  practice  was 
sometimes  interrupted  by  oflScial  engage- 
ments; and  when  elected  to  Congress 
and  for  some  vears  after  the  conclusion 
of  his  term,  while  engaged  in  foreign 
travel,  was  suspended.  As  a  member  of 
the  firm  with  which  he  is  now  connected 
Mr.  Gilfillan  has  resumed  his  full  share  of 
active  work,  and  enjoys  the  honors  and 
large  emoluments  of  his  labor  as  a  law- 
yer. 

Mr.  Gilfillan's  fidelity  as  a  teacher, 
and  his  interest  in  education,  led  him  in- 
to intimate  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  with  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  State  Universitv,in  both  of 
which  he  has  rendered  efficient  and  per- 
manent service. 

As  early  as  1859  he  was  engaged  in 
organizing  a  Mechanics  Institute  in  St. 
Anthonv  for  literary  culture,  and  was 
one  of  its  oflScers.  About  the  same  time 
he  drew  up  a  bill  for  the  organization  of 
a  School  Board  in  St.  Anthony,  under 
which  the  system  of  graded  schools  was 
introduced.  This  bill  was  the  model  up- 
on which  the  incomparable  school  sys- 
tem of  Minneapolis  has  grown  up  and 
been  administered.  The  bill  having  been 
approved  and  enacted  b^'  the  Legisla- 
ture Mr.  Gilfillan  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  school  directors  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  contituied  in  service  for  nearly' 
a  decade,  until  the  system  was  thor- 
oughly  esta])lished. 

He  was  appointed  in  1880,  by  Gov. 


Pillsbury  as  regent  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, continuing  in  that  position  for  eight 
years.  Being  at  the  same  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature,  his  services 
were  especially  valuable  to  that  institu- 
tion in  securing  needed  appropriations 
for  its  support,  and  for  new  buildings 
and  appliances  to  accommodate  its  rap- 
idly enlarging  patronage.  These  services 
in  connection  with  education  were  grat- 
uitous, but  were  nevertheless  faithfully 
discharged.  They  necessarily  consumed 
much  time  as  well  as  thought,  which  to 
a  practicing  lawyer  is  money.  If  the  en- 
dowment of  a  school  or  chair  in  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  entitles  the  donor  to 
honor,  how  much  more,  the  faithful  offi- 
cer, who  puts  into  it  so  much  of  his  life? 
The  eminent  qualifications  of  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan, together  with  the  devotion  which 
he  has  evinced  to  the  public  interests, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  representative  of 
the  people,  and  in  1876  he  was  called  up- 
on to  take  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate. 
His  district  comprised  that  part  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  with  the  counties  of  Anoka, 
Isanti  and  Sherburne.  He  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  party,  but  after 
the  first  contested  election  was  largely 
supported  b^'  political  opponents.  This 
])osition  was  held  for  nine  consecutive 
years,  and  was  at  last  resigned  to  take 
the  higher  position  of  Representative  in 
Congress.  He  brought  to  the  duties  of 
Senator  the  sterling  qualities  whjch  had 
earned  him  professional  success.  He  was 
cool  and  deliberate,  ready  to  hear  and 
weigh  opinions,  slow  in  arriving  at  con- 
clusions, but  inflexible  in  holding  and 
urging  them.  He  was  loyal  to  his  con- 
stituenc3%  but  took  in  a  wider  scope — the 
general  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
State.  He  became  soon  an  influential 
senator,  and  a  leader  in  shaping  meas- 
ures, and  carrying  them  into  effect.  In 
the  earlier  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
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committee  on  taxes  and  tax  laws,  and 
raised  these  laws  into  a  code,  which  re- 
mains as  the  chief  body  of  the  efficient 
revenue  system  of  the  state.  He  was 
from  the  first  a  member  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  and  for  the  last  five  years  its 
chairman.  The  chairmanship  of  the 
finance  committee  was  for  a  time  as- 
signed to  him,  as  also  that  of  the  univer- 
sity and  university  lands. 

These  leading  positions  involved  and 
imposed  vast  labor  and  no  little  respon- 
sibility, and  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
were  served  deserves,  as  it  receives  when 
the  facts  are  known,  recognition. 

In  the  legislation  which  constitutes 
the  crowning  glory  of  Gov.  Pillsbury's 
administration,  the  adjustment  of  the 
state  railroad  bonds,  he  performed  a 
leading  part.  At  a  critical  period,  when 
the  concerted  measures  seemed  likelv  to 
fail  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate, 
amendments  were  adopted  more  fully  se- 
curing the  finality  of  the  settlement, 
which  were  suggested  by  Senator  Gilfil- 
lan,  and  which  secured  his  approval  of 
the  measures  and  assured  their  passage. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  the  Republican 
nominating  convention  of  the  Congres- 
sional District,  including  the  cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  after  many  bal- 
lotings  failed  to  agree  upon  a  candidate. 
Both  leading  candidates  were  dropped 
at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Gilfillan's 
name,  and  both  sides  united  in  his  nom- 
ination. His  election  followed  in  the  fall 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress  in  December,  1885.  Iixce])t  the 
Senate,  the  goveninient  wns  controlled 
by  the  Deniocratie  party,  (irover Cleve- 
land was  President  and  Carlisle  was 
Speaker  of  the  Ilonse.  Tnder  these  in- 
fluences a  Re])nl)liean  member,  th()u;j^li 
learned  and  <^itte(l,  had  little ()])])()rtunity 
tor  promotion.  Mr.  (lilfillan,  however, 
had  ]>lenty  ol  oceu])ation  in  attendinu 
to  the  interests  of  his  district  and  oi    his 


constituents,  to  which  he  was  attentive 
and  faithful.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
congressional  term  Mr.  Gilfillan  took  the 
opportunity  for  a  vacation,  and  taking 
his  children,  embarked  for  Europe.  The 
children,  having  been  installed  at  Dres- 
den in  scho.ol,  he  made  excursions  to  all 
parts  of  Europe,  visiting  first  and  last 
ever}'  country  except  Portugal,  even  the 
North  Cape,  and  extending  his  visits  to 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Many  inter- 
esting events  passed  under  his  view.  At 
the  Queen's  jubilee  in  1887  he  occupied  a 
seat  in  Westminister  Abbey,  and  was  a 
witness  of  the  Kaiser's  funeral  at  Berlin 
in  1888.  Nearly  two  and  a  half  years 
were  occupied  in  this  excursion,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  retxirned  to  Min- 
neapolis and  resumed  his  desk  in  the 
busv  law  office. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  married  in  1870  Miss 
Rebecca  C.  OHphant,  a  most  gifted  and 
beautiful  lady,  who  was  a  relative  of 
Hon.  E.  M.  Wilson  and  of  the  wife  of  W. 
W.  McNair.  Five  children  have  come  to 
the  household,  of  whom  four  survive, 
three  boys  and  a  daughter.  The  mother 
passed  away  March  25,  1884.  The 
daughter  is  now  (1892)  eleven  and  the 
boys  respectively  thirteen,  sixteen  and 
nineteen  A'cars  of  age. 

JuDGH  F.  R.  E.  Cornell.  No  sketch 
of  the  bar  of  Minneapolis  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  account  of  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments — Judge  F.  R.  E. 
Cornell.  As  an  advocate,  a  counselor, 
a  Judi^c  of  the  Supreme  Court, — in  each 
relation  he  had  no  suj)erior. 

He  was  born  in  Coventry,  Chenango 
Connty,  New  York,  November  17,  1821. 
He  was  <^n-a(luated  from  I'nion  College 
in  lSt2,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany  in  1S4G, 
and  hcuan  the  ])ractice  of  the  law  at  Ad- 
dison, Stcuhcn  Comity,  where  he  re- 
mained   until    ISot.     He  was  a  member 
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of  the  State  Senate  of  New  York  for 
1852  and  1853.  In  the  year  1854  he  re- 
moved to  Minneapolis,  which  was  his 
home  until  his  death. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1861,  1862  and  1865,  and  At- 
torney General  from  January  10,  1868, 
to  January  9,  1874.  In  November, 
1874,  he  was  elected  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  qualified  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month.  He  died  in  Minneapolis  on  the 
23d  dav  of  Mav,  1881. 

As  a  lawyer,  Judge  Cornell  stood  by 
unanimous  consent  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  profession,  both  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore a  jurA',  and  in  arguing  cases  before 
the  nisi  prius  and  Supreme  Court.  His 
close  studv  of  human  nature,  and  his  en- 
tire  masterv  of  the  facts  of  his  case, 
enabled  him,  with  rare  exceptions,  to 
carry  the  jury  with  him.  He  rarel3'  ap- 
I>ealed  to  the  passions,  but  almost  in- 
variably addressed  himself  to  the  judg- 
ment and  sound  reason  of  jur\'men. 
While  a  convincing  and  persuasive 
sjKjaker,  henever  resorted  to  the  artifices 
of  oratory  or  sophistry. 

But  it  was  in  legal  arguments  before 
the  bench  that  his  fullest  strength  was 
develo|^d.  His  acute  discriminating 
mind  seemed  as  by  intuition  to  discern 
the  legal  principles  applicable  to  the  case 
in  hand,  and  detect  and  point  out  any 
misapplication  of  them  by  his  opponent. 
And  his  opinions  on  the  bench  as  pub- 
lished in  the  reports,  are  models  of  clear 
statement  of  facts,  and  conclusions  of 
law  following  the  same. 

Judge  Cornell  always  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  municipal  and  educational 
affairs  of  the  citv.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
bcr  of  the  Citv  Council  and  Board  of 
lulucation  for  several  years.  His  judg- 
ment was  always  sought  and  prized  on 
matters  of   i)ublic  interest,  and  in  his 


death  Minneapolis  lost  one  of  its  most 
honored  and  public  spirited  citizens. 

Judge  Cornell,  after  his  removal  to 
Minnesota,  was  always  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  steadfastly'  adhered  to 
them  through  life.  He  had  much  politi- 
cal experience,  was  a  close  student  of 
histor}^  courteous  and  conservative  in 
his  views,  and  his  advice  was  alwavs 
eagerly  sought  bj^  and  carried  great 
weight  with  his  party  associates.  He 
opposed  the  issue  of  the  old  state  rail- 
road bonds  in  1857,  believing  the 
measure  would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.  But  when 
the}'  had  once  been  fastened  on  us,  his 
high  sense  of  justice,  honor  and  state 
pride  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  repudiation, 
and  none  labored  more  earnestly  than 
he  to  eifect  a  settlement  of  the  trouble- 
some question  which  should  be  reason- 
ablv  satisfactorv  to  the  bond-holders 
and  consistent  with  the  honor  and  dig- 
nitv  of  the  State. 

Judge  Cornell  was  peculiarly  happ3' 
in  his  familv  and  social  relations.  He 
was  married  to  Eliza  O.  Burgess,  Nov. 
12,  1845.  There  were  three  children 
born  to  them,  Frank  B.,  Mary  R.  and 
Carrie  R.  Frank  is  in  business  in  this 
city;  Mar\'  died  in  1855,  and  Carrie  was 
married  to  Robert  C.Kalkoff  and  resides 
in  the  city,  as  also  Mrs.  Cornell.  Judge 
Cornell  never  made  the  accumulation  of 
property  a  leading  object  of  life,  yet  by 
prudent  investments  at  an  early  day  he 
left  his  family  in  comfortable  if  not  inde- 
|>endent  circumstances.  In  social  life  he 
was  most  genial  and  companionable, 
and  left  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends 
to  deeply  lament  his  death,  when  but 
little  past  the  meridian  of  life. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1881,  at  a 
fully  attended  meeting  of  the  bar  of  the 
State,  at  the  Capitol  in  St.  Paul,  a  mem- 
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orial  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the 
Hon.  Gordon  E.  Cole,  chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  instructed  to  present  the 
same  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Cole  presented 
to  the  court,  then  in  session,  the  memor- 
ial of  the  bar,  and  moved  that  it  be  ent- 
ered in  the  records  of  the  court. 

MEMORIAL. 

We,  the  memljers  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, deem  it  appropriate  that  we  should  place 
upon  record  an  expression  of  our  sense  of  the  great 
loss  to  our  State  and  its  Judiciar>',and  to  our  pro- 
fession, caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Francis  R.  E. 
Cornell,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
our  State,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  May  last. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  of  his  vigorous 
manhood  were  passed  among  us  in  the  constant 
and  successful  practice  of  our  profession.  Endowed 
with  quickness  of  perception  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment to  a  degree  rarely  united  in  the  same  person, 
with  his  thorough  training  and  close  application, 
he  excelled  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  and 
stood  foremost  at  the  bar  of  the  State,  his  career 
being  marked  no  less  by  eminent  ability  and  strict 
integrity,  than  by  that  uniform  kindness  and 
courtesy  toward  his  bretheren,  which  won  for  him 
the  especial  regard  of  the  younger  memljers  of  the 
bar,  to  whom  he  was  the  model  of  professional  ex- 
cellence. 

His  fitness  for  the  highest  professional  honors 
was  recognized  by  his  brethren  at  the  bar,  and  by 
the  people  of  the  State.  After  discharging  the  dut- 
ies of  Attorney  General  for  repeated  terms  with  sig- 
nal ability,  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  has  left  a  judicial  record  with- 
out a  blemish  and  above  criticism,  which  will  re- 
main an  imperishable  testimony  to  his  learning 
and  ability  after  his  fame  at  the  bar  shall  have 
faded  in  the  shadows  of  tradition.  Deeply  deplor- 
ing our  loss,  which  has  taken  from  our  State  one 
of  its  most  gifted  and  estimable  citizens,  from  the 
bench  one  of  the  ablest  of  justices,  ruul  from  our 
|)rr)fessi(3n  a  brother  h)vc(1  nnd  revered  l)y  ns  nil, 
we  can  contemplate  with  sritiskiction  liis  nsefiil 
and  blameless  life,  and  rejoice  that  so  much  of  his 
is  left  to  us  in  the  records  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Suj)rcme  Court;  and  we  res])ectfully  ask  that  this 
Court  ]>crniit  thisbrierc\])rcssion  of  our  re_«4ard  for 
the  memory  of  our  honored  brother  to  he  entered 
upon  its  lecords. 

(icn.  Cole  followed  the  preseiitntion 
of  the  niemoric'il  with  n  feeliiitr  eiiloLTN'  of 


the  deceased.  Judge  I.  Atwater,  Judge 
William  Lochren,  Judge  R.  R.  Nelson,  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  Min- 
nesota; Gen. John  B. Sanborn,  Hon.  M.J. 
Severance,  Messrs.  E.  M.  Wilson,  William 
McCluer,  and  John  M.  Shaw,  also  ad- 
dressed the  court  on  the  occasion.  Judge 
Lochren*s  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Alay  it  Please  Your  Honors:  It  is  difficult,  in 
the  brief  time  that  can  be  taken  at  such  a  meeting^. 
to  say  anything  at  all  commensurate  with  what 
is  fitting,  or  to  what  is  felt  by  every  one  resj>ecting 
the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Judge  Cornell. 

I  was  with  him,  at  the  bar  of  our  county,  since 
my  coming  to  Minnesota,  twenty-five  years  ago; 
have  hceu  frequently  associated  with  him  and 
often  opposed  to  him  in  the  trial  of  causes  and 
came  to  know  him  intimately.  In  my  judgment 
he  was  the  ablest  lawyer  who  has  ever  practiced 
at  that  bar,  and  second  to  none  in  the  State.  He 
excelled  in  every  branch  of  the  profession — equalU- 
as  a  counsellor,  as  a  pleader,  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  as  an  advocate  before  juries,  and  in 
the  argument  of  (jucstions  of  law  to  courts.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  man  possesses  such  varied  ability; 
and  whenever  it  occurs  in  our  profession  it  cannot 
fail  to  place  the  possessor  in  the  foremost  rank. 

He  loved  his  profession  and  its  work,  and  never 
permitted  anything  to  divert  or  withdraw  him 
from  it.  Trained  to  it  from  youth,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
and,  with  his  natural  powers  of  perception  and 
acurate  judgment  he  seemed  to  reach  correct  con- 
clusions with  the  rapidity  of  intuition.  But  he 
never  relied  too  much  upon  his  natural  powers, 
and  was  familiar  with  leading  authors  and  decis- 
ions, to  which  he  could  refer  with  readiness  when- 
ever necessarj'  to  enforce  his  argument. 

A  noted  characteristic  was  his  unfailing  courtesy 
and  consideration  for  others,  especially  his  breth- 
ren at  the  bar.  He  was  always  ready  to  assist 
and  encourage  young  men  starting  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  many  such  will  greatly  remember  his 
.'ids  of  ])rofessi()ii<'il  kindness  and  friendly  assist- 
ance. 

Alilioiii^li   liis  practice  was  lar<^c,  lie  sccniod  to 

work  more  for  love  of  liis  ])rorcssioii  than  for  i;ain, 
and  was  proverbially  careless  about  secnrinj^:  com- 
])ensation  tor  liis  labor.  Without  biiiii::  a  ]>olitician 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  lie  took  a  lively 
interest  in  everytliin^^  alTeeting  the  material  ])ros- 
pcrity  of  the  state  and  of  the  eityin  which  he  Hve<l, 
and  on  snch  matters  his  counsel  was  .always 
s«)nL:lit  and  his  inllnenee  ^.^reat. 

ReachinL:  at  last  ihe^ord  of  a  laudable  profcs- 
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sional  ambition— a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  this 
honored  court— 1  shall  not  speak  ot*  how  well  he 
performed  the  duties  of  that  high  station.  That 
is  too  well  known  and  recent  to  call  for  more  than 
reference.  Had  he  lived  bej'ond  his  term  of  office 
nearly  closed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  would 
have  Ijeen  chosen  without  opposition  to  continue 
in  the  place  for  which  all  felt  he  was  so  well  fitted. 
But  the  judicial  honors  by  him  worn  so  worthily 
have  l)een  laid  down  with  his  life.  His  labors  are 
ended,  and  our  brief  testimony  to  his  worth  closes 
the  record. 

Chief  Justice  Gilfillari,in  accepting  the 
memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Court,  and  or- 
dering the  same  entered  in  the  records, 
expressed  in  feeling  and  eloquent  words 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Coxirt, 
bar  and  the  community  at  large,  in  the 
death  of  Judge  Cornell.  No  such  univer- 
sal and  sincere  feeling  of  sorrow  has  been 
witnessed  at  the  decease  of  any  member 
of  the  bench  or  bar  in  this  state. 

William  Woodbridge  McNair.  The 
lamented  death  of  W.  W.  McNair,  which 
occurred  September  15,  1885,  removed 
from  Minneapolis  one  who  was  a  most 
enthusiastic  and  efficient  participant  in 
public  enterprises,  a  leader  at  the  bar, 
and  above  all,  one  whose  vivacity  of 
disposition,  honorable  life,  and  genial 
companionship,  had  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him. 

He  was  born  at  Groveland,  Living- 
ston County,  New  York,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  1836,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Wilson  McNair,  whose 
famih^  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  removed 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  His 
mother,  Sarah  Pierrcpont,  w^as  of 
English  lineage,  a  descendant  of  Rev. 
James  Pierrcpont,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Vale  College,  a  family  which  traced  its 
ancestry  in  a  direct  line  from  Robert  de 
Pierrcpont,  who  accompanied  William, 
the  Con(iiiercr,  from  Normandy  in  the 
invasion  of  A.  I).  lOOG.  He  attended  the 
academies  of  Genesee  and  Canandaigua, 


and  added  to  the  acquisitions  of  the 
schools  by  careful  and  well  directed  read- 
ing. The  home  was  a  devotedly  chris- 
tian one,  and  in  early  boyhood  he  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  re- 
mained through  his  busy  life  an  earnest 
and  devout  member  of  that  church. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  the  home 
of  his  youth  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
Hon.  J.   R.   DooHttle,  at  Racine,    Wis., 
where  for  two  years  he  was  a  careful 
student  of  the  law,  which  he  had  decided 
to  make  his  profession.    Looking  west- 
ward for  a  location,  he  was  so  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  Minnesota,  and  so 
prepossessed  by  the  advantages  offered 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  that  in  1857 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Minneapolis, 
and  continuing  his  studies,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  during  the  same  year.    Two 
years  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Henrv  D.  Beman,  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman   and    able   lawyer   of  southern 
origin.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  his  partner  returned  to 
his  southern  home,  and  Mr.  McNair  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  late  Eugene  M. 
Wilson.    The  new  firm  had  a  large  prac- 
tice but  was  broken  up  by  Mr.  Wilson's 
election  to  Congress  in  1868.    The  firm 
of  Lochren  and  McNair  was  then  formed, 
to  which  J.  B.  Gilfillan  was  afterwards 
admitted, and  continued  the  leading  law 
office  of  the  city  until  Mr.  Lochren 's  ap- 
pointment   as    Judge   of    the    District 
Court  in  1881.     The  business  was  con- 
tinued by  McNair  and  Gilfillan  until  the 
election  of  the  latter  to  Congress  in  1884, 
when,  through  impaired  health  and  the 
pressure  of  outside  business  connections, 
he  retired  from  law  practice. 

Mr.  McNair  practiced  in  the  courts  of 
Minnesota  for  twenty -seven  years.  For 
four  years  prior  to  1863  he  was  County 
Attorney  of  Hennepin  County.  While 
efficient  as  a  practicing  attorney,  his  in- 
clination and  adaptation  were  rather  for 
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the  defense   than  the  prosecution.    No 
member  of  the  bar  during  the  period  of 
his  practice  appeared  in  as  many  trials 
as  he.    At  every  term  of  court  he  was  in- 
cessantly engaged    in   contested   cases, 
sometimes    appearing   in    nearly   every 
trial.    It  was  a  subject  of  wonder  how 
one,  not  especially  vigorous,  could  sus- 
tain so  constant  a  strain  upon  his  physi- 
cal powers,  and  endure  such  intense  ten- 
sion of  mind.    But  he  always  came  up 
fresh  to  every  new  encounter.    He  was 
almost  invariably  successful.    His  tact 
and    resources    were   exhaustless.     He 
seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  mental  state  of  witness  or  juror. 
His    memory    was    tenacious,    and    he 
seemed  to  know  the  historj^and  idiosyn- 
crasy of  every  one  coming  in  contact 
with  him.    His  skill  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses  was  faultless,  and  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  jury  he  seemed  to  know  at 
once  the  secret  of  conviction.    He  was 
logical,    humorous,    accurate,    and    at 
times  truly  eloquent.    In  his  relations  to 
the  bar  he  was  uniformly  courteous,  and 
if  he  differed  from  the  court  he  would  al- 
most seem  to  put  the  court  in  the  wrong. 
His  forensic  labors  were  too  constant 
and  exacting  to  leave  much  time  for  the 
study  of  books,  but  his  early  prepara- 
tion was  thorough,  his  memory  reten- 
tive, and  all  his  fund  of  knowledge  at 
quick    command.      When    occasion    re- 
quired the  preparation  of  a  brief  or  writ- 
ten opinion  the  work   was  done  thor- 
oughly and  exhaustively,  but  he  i)rcfer- 
rcd  to  let  his  solid   ])artiicrs  make  the 
l)ricrs  and  draw  the  ])lea(]iii<4s.    His  forte 
was  the  nisi  fjriiis  trial,  and    in    this  he 
was  without  a  j)eer  at  the  bar  where  he 
])raetiee(l,  espeeially  after  the  retireinent 
of  the  late  jud^e  Cornell.     Mr.  MeXair 
was  i^reatly  s()U<rht  for  eounsel  in  varied 
doniestie    and    ])rivate    ditlieulties,    and 
deliiihted  in  niakin<^- settlements  without 
liti<^ation.     He  seemed  to  be  able  to  har- 


monize opposing  feelings,  and  unify  dis- 
cordent  elements.  And  he  was  accessible 
to  all.  The  poor  man,  with  no  prospect 
of  a  fee,  found  himself  as  well  served  as 
the  richest  client.  Mr.  McNair  was  no 
specialist  in  legal  practice.  In  equity 
jurisdiction,  probate,  real  estate  titles, 
damage  suits,  contracts,  prosecution  or 
defense  of  prisoners,  the  long  and  tedious 
examination  of  accounts — in  any  and  all 
branches  of  the  law  he  seemed  equally  at 
home.  But  these  incessant  and  exhaust- 
ing labors,  together  with  the  gprowing 
burden  of  a  private  estate,  which  was 
one  of  the  largest  ever  left  by  a  profes- 
sional man  here,  and  a  multitude  of  pri- 
vate trusts,  were  steadily  sapping^  his 
stock  of  vitality,  and  when  the  law  w^as 
abandoned  in  1884  his  physical  pow^er 
was  well  nigh  exhausted,  but  his  vivacity 
and  exhuberance  of  spirits  survived  un- 
til the  end. 

The  activities  of  Mr.  McNair*s  life 
were  not  confined  to  the  practice  of  the 
law.  He  had  rare  fitness  for  a  public 
career,  though  he  did  not  seek  its  hon- 
ors, but  rather  accepted  them  as  a  call 
to  duty.  Thus  as  early  as  1868  he  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  school  directors  of 
the  City  of  St.  Anthony,  and  served  in 
that  useful,  though  not  conspicuous, 
office. 

In  1869  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  St.  Anthony,  and  so  satisfactory 
was  his  ad  m^inistration  of  municipal 
affairs  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1870, 
and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  citv 
government  until  its  consolidation  with 
Minneapolis  in  1872. 

In  later  years  he  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  though  it  seemed  in 
a  h()j)clcss  minority  in  the  city,  the  con- 
i^rcssional  district  and  the  state.  He 
was  one  of  the  trusted  leaders  of  the 
party  in  conncil.  At  the  eon^a^ressional 
election  in  the  fall  of  187G  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  party  for  member  of  conp;ress 
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was  tendered  him,  and  against  his  desire 
he  made  the  run.  As  was  anticipated  he 
was  not  elected,  but  the  canvass  was 
spirited  and  he  received  the  compliment 
of  reducing  largely  the  ad  verse  majority. 
Again  in  1883  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  was  tendered  him,  but 
he  positively  declined  it,  thinking  his 
part3"  duty  fully  performed  by  the  con- 
gressional race. 

In  business  enterprises  of  a  (/Wcis/ pub- 
lic character,  his  co-operation  was 
sought  and  often  obtained.  These  were 
not  always  profitable,  but  they  intro- 
duced new  industries  and  improvements 
and  helped  to  build  up  the  city.  Thus 
he  was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the 
State  National  Bank,  and  of  its  succes- 
sor, the  Securitv  Bank.  To  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  latter  institution  he  gave 
much  time,  serving  on  its  discount  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  in- 
conspicuous, though  powerful  influence, 
that  the  bank  attained  the  financial 
leadership  in  the  city. 

With  nine  associates  Mr.  McNair  par- 
ticipated in  organizing  the  Minneapolis 
Gas  Light  Company,  which  built  an  ex- 
tensive plant,  and  introduced  illuminat- 
ing gas  into  thecity.  Likewise  he  joined 
with  a  few  other  enterprising  citizens  in 
incorporating  the  Minneapolis  Street 
Railway  Company,  which  laid  the  first 
line  of  rail  and  operated  the  first  cars  in 
the  city.  The  enterprise  was  not  at  first 
a  financial  success,  but  it  was  the  nucleus 
from  which  has  grown  the  unequalled 
rapid  transit  system  of  the  city. 

He  also  gave  much  thought  totheim- 
provement  of  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  thecitv.  It  was  felt  that  direct 
communications  with  Lake  Sui)erior, 
and  with  the  Minnesota  Vallev  were  es- 
scntial.  For  this  purpose  the  Minneapo- 
lis and  Duluth,  and  afterwards  the  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Louis  railroad  compan- 
ies were  organized.     Mr.  McNair  was  an 


original  stockholder  in  both,  as  well  as  a 
prominent  member  of  their  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors. He  took  great  interest  in  the 
construction  of  these  lines,  which  have 
l)roved  to  be  the  key  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  city. 

He  was  also  connected  with  several 
business  enterprises,  prominent  among 
which  was  a  lumber  company,  which 
purchased  large  tracts  of  pine  timbered 
land  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the 
state, and  built  and  operated  a  sawmill, 
and  took  large  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  timber  and  lumber  along  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  He  was 
also  interested  for  many  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  hard  vellow  brick,  so 
characteristic  of  the  city,  and  from  which 
so  many  of  its  buildings  were  made  in  the 
earlier  davs.  He  had  much  business  sa- 
gacity ,  his  undertakings  and  investments 
being  successful  and  profitable.  He  was 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  destiny 
of  the  city  that  he  was  continually  ac- 
quiring lands  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  at 
his  death  he  was  the  owner  of  more  than 
a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  environs 
of  the  city,  much  of  which  is  now  laid 
out  and  occupied. 

August  21st,  1862,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Louise  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Edgar  C.  Wilson,  of 
Virginia,  and  sister  of  Hon.  Eugene  M. 
Wilson,  his  law  partner.  His  marriage 
was  a  most  happy  one,  and  from  all  the 
toils  and  cares  of  his  active  life,  he  turned 
to  the  |)erfect  enjoyment  of  his  home. 
His  family  and  his  children  were  his  joy 
and  delight.  There  were  two  daughters, 
Agnes  O.  and  Louise  P.  McNair  who, 
with  his  wife,  survive  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNair  soon  after  mar- 
riage made  their  home  in  amodest  house 
on  the  east  side,  which  they  continued  to 
occupy  until  just  before  his  death.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  erecting  a  beau- 
tiful stone  mansion.    This  house  is  the 
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residence  of  the  family,  and  is  an  endur- 
ing memento  of  the  elegant  taste  and 
liberal  spirit  of  its  proprietor. 

Mr.  McNair  was  fond  of  the  rod  and 
the  gun.  It  was  his  delight  to  cscai^e 
from  professional  laborand business eare 
for  a  few  days'  vacation  in  thewoods  or 
lieside  the  sparkling  brooks.  He  was  an 
expert  with  both  implements,  and  seldom 
rctnrned  with  empty  bag  or  creel.  Among 
the  valued  accessions  of  his  house  was 
ilways  to  be  found  a  well  trained  point- 
er or  sagacious  setter  dog,  faithful  com- 
panions upon  these  rural  excursions.  He 
enjoyed  traveling,  though  forced  by  the 
press  of  business  to  limit  the  indulgence 
of  the  taste  to  occasional  trips. 

As  health  began  to  decline  he  indulged 
I  native  taste  for  rural  life.  On  an  ele- 
vated point  upon  his  lands  overlooking 
the  city  he  built  a  farm  house  and  capa- 
cious barns.  There  were  gathered  horses 
of  the  Ijest  blood,  and  sleek  cattle.  A 
conservatory  and  flower  garden  furn- 
ished bloom  and  fragrance,  and  he  spent 
Tinny  hours  in  his  fields  and  among  his 
herds.  But  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  his  maladies.  The  years  of 
professional  labor  and  business  anxiety 
had  too  much  taxed  his  vital  force.  The 
bow  was  unbent,  but  had  lost  its  elas- 
ticity. His  final  release  from  all  earthy 
care  and  struggle  was  on  September  15, 
1SS5. 

No  citizen  of  Minneapolis  was  ever 
more  deplored.  Not  alone  professional 
brethren,  associates  in  business, compan- 
ions in  social  life,  but  all  classes  and 
ranks  of  people  joined  in  lamenting  his 
demise.  They  felt  a  personal  loss;  that 
a  friend  had  departed. 

Though  cut  short  at  its  meridian,  his 
life  was  a  memorable  one.  He  had  bril- 
liant (junlitics,  which  made  him  an  in- 
spiration in  social  life.  He  was  the  soul 
of  honor  in  his  dealings  with  others, 
though  acute  and  prudent.     He  was  de- 


vout in  spiritual  life,  dominated  by  thor- 
oughly religious  conviction, but  without 
sanctimoniousness  or  bigotry.  He  was 
acquisitive,  but  generous,  and  charitable 
without  ostentation.  He  wjis  ambiti- 
ous, but  mounted  only  through  manly 
and  honorable  paths.  He  was  public 
spirited  and  patriotic.  Hewas  kindand 
loving  in  domestic  life.  The  tall  shaftat 
I.akewood  which  rises  over  his  resting 
placebut  signalizes  the  commandingenii- 
nenccwhich  he  held  in  life  among  the  act- 
ive and  restless  citizens  of  Minneapolis. 

'*Et'<;ENH  M.  Wilson.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  or  in  the  fall  of  1857, 
Eugene  M.  Wilson  cast  his  fortuneswith 
those  of  the  people  of  the  comparatively 
new  village  of  Minneapolis.  From  thai 
time  until  the  day  of  his  death  he  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  notably  influential 
citizens  of  this  community. 

Mr.  Wilson  sprang  from  Scotch-Irish 
stock,  the  same  blood  that  gaveAndrew 
Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun  to  Ameri 
can  statecraft.  His  father  was  Edgar  C. 
Wilson,  prominent  in  Virginia  politics, 
and  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Wilson. 
Both  father  and  grandfather  were  mem- 
bers ofCongress  from  Virginia,  the  father 
serving  in  the  National  house  from  1833 
to  1835,  and  his  grandfather  from  1811 
to  1813.  His  ancestry  on  both  the  ma- 
tenial  and  paternal  side  were  patriots 
and  soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  also  during  the  war  of 
1812. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  inMorgantown. 
Va.,  Dec.  25,  1833,  and  began  his  educa- 
tion at  home  and  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  village.  Before  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Jefferson  College, 
graduating  from  that  institution  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen.  After  completing 
his  academic  studies  he  entered  his  fath- 
er's law  office  as  a  student,  and  at  the 
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age  of  twenty -one  was  admitted  to  the 
practice.  In  the  year  1856  he  left  Vir- 
ginia and  came  to  Minnesota,  first  set- 
tling in  the  practice  of  law  at  Winona, 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  the  firm  name  be- 
ing Wilson  &  Mitchell.  Here  he  soon  de- 
monstrated his  ability  as  a  lawyer  in 
legal  contests  with  such  shining  lights  of 
the  bar  as  William  Windom,  afterwards 
member  of  Congress,  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  twice  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
D.  S.  Norton,  afterward  United  States 
Senator;  Thomas  Wilson, afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Charles 
Berry,  afterward  Attorney  General. 

In  1857  President  Buchanan  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Wilson  to  the  office  of  United 
States  District  Attorney,  a  position  he 
filled  with  marked  credit  and  ability  un- 
til the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union  in  1858.  On  receiving  his  com- 
mission as  District  Attorney  he  removed 
from  Winona  to  Minnea])olis,  thereafter 
finding  his  home  in  this  city  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

After  .the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union  Mr.  Wilson  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  this  city.  In 
1861  he  formed  a  law  partnership  w^ith 
W.  W.  McNair,  a  gentleman  who  later 
became  his  brother-in-law.  In  1862  he 
entered  the  military  service  of  the  na- 
tion, being  commissioned  captain  of  Com- 
pany **A''  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry,  or  the  ''Mounted  Ran- 
gers/' as  it  was  locally  known.  In  this 
position  he  served  for  one  year,  being 
mustered  out  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service.  His  military  experience  did  not 
extend  to  the  battlefields  of  the  South, 
as  the  organization  to  which  he  belonged 
was  retained  in  the  State  for  service  on 
the  frontier  against  the  Indians.  On  en- 
tering again  into  civil  life  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  taking  position 


in  the  ranks  thereof  among  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  the  Northwest. 

On  the  6th  day  of  September,  1865, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Kimball,  only  daughter  of  Col.  William 
M.  Kimball,  of  St.  Anthony  (East  Min- 
neapolis). There  were  born  of  this  un- 
ion five  children,  three  daughters  still 
surviving. 

In  1868,  after  one  of  the  most  heated 
campaigns  ever  known  in  the  political 
historv  of  the  State,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  a  seat 
in  the  Forty-first  Congress  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District.  The  dis- 
trict was  overwhelmingly  Republican, 
and  had  been  represented  by  Hon.  Igna- 
tius Donnelly.  During  the  campaign  of 
that  year  occurred  the  historical  split  in 
the  Republican  party;  Mr.  Donnelly  re- 
ceiving a  nomination  from  one  faction 
and  Hon.  C.  C.  Andrews  that  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Democratic  convention,  and 
was  elected,  receiving  13,506  votes  to 
11,229  for  Mr.  Donnelly  and  8,595  for 
Mr.  Andrews.  His  service  in  Congress 
was  of  the  most  useful  and  brilliant  char- 
acter, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
party  was  everywhere  in  the  minority. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  especially  fitted,  both 
by  inherent  qualities  and  education,  for 
success  in  public  life.  He  was  of  the  most 
genial  temperament,  and  without  effort 
could  draw^  men  to  hini.  Possessed  of  a 
handsome  and  magnetic  personality- and 
fine  social  qualities,  he  was  wherever 
known  a  universal  favorite.  Only  to  the 
fact  that  his  party  was  hopelessly  in  the 
minority  in  the  district  represented  by 
him  is  to  be  attributed  his  retirement  in 
1870-.  To  his  honor  be  it  said  that  he 
returned  to  his  profession,  after  a  two 
years  tenn  in  Congress,  poorer  than  he 
left  it. 

It  was  during  his  term  in  Congress 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  land 
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jjrant  was  secured.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
member  of  both  the  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Public  Lands  committees  of  the  House, 
and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  wield  a 
most  potent  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  struggliugcorporation.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  advent  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  it  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
most  vital  importance  to  the  State  that 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  should  be 
chartered  and  endowed.  Both  on  the 
floor  and  in  committee,  by  public  speech 
and  tireless  industry  he  strove  to  com- 
pass this  great  work,  and  was  successful. 
To  his  eternal  honor  be  it  said,  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  mostnnbhishingcorrup- 
tion  Mr.  Wilson  kept  his  hands  and  his 
conscience  clear,  and  that  his  most  mal- 
ignant political  enemy  (he  never  had  a 
iwrsonal  one)  never  dared  to  hint  that 
he  had  supported  any  public  measure 
from  unworthy  motives.  During  his 
congressional  career  he  also  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  granting  lands  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  advocated  the 
policy  (since  then  adopted  as  the  settled 
jwlicy  of  the  government)  of  allotment 
of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians;  cham- 
pioned liberal  appropriations  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  interests,  and 
gave  cheerfully  of  his  time  and  energies 
for  the  passage  of  every  just  bill  Ijefore 
Congress. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis  after  the 
close  of  his  congressional  term,  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  James  W.  Lawrence, 
a  business  connection  which  remained 
unbroken  down  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  firm  of  which  lie  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber atoncctookaleading  position  at  the 
bar  of  the  county  and  state,  and  there 
were  few  important  cases  tried  in  Minne- 
apolis during  the  ensuing  twenty  years 
with  which  the  firm  of  Wilson  &  Law- 
rence was  not  in  some  way  connected. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  the  leading  counsel  of 
Col.  W.  S.  King  in  the  famous  King-Rem- 
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ington  suit,  which  involved  real  e 
Minneapolis  valued  at  over  $2,000,000. 
He  prepared  the  case  for  trial,  personally 
drew  all  the  papers  during  its  trial  and 
the  briefs  in  apijeal,  and  finally  fought  it 
to  a  successful  issue  for  his  client — the 
most  noted  case  and  involving  larger  in- 
terests than  any  ever  before  brought  lie- 
forc  the  courts  of  the  Northwest. 

In  1872  the  two  cities  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Minneapolis  were  united  under  one 
municipal  government,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  city  was  at 
that  time  Republican  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  Mr,  Wilson  was  electe<l 
the  first  mayor  of  the  new  city.  Of  his 
career  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  this 
large  and  growing  city,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  give  more  than  a  passing 
word.  Here,  as  everywhere,  his  course 
was  guided  and  marked  by  the  strict- 
est integrity  and  the  most  tireless  en- 
ergy in  the  upbuilding  of  the  public  in- 
terest. Again  in  1874  he  was  chosen 
mayor  and  served  with  honor  and  credit 
for  another  term,  refusing  a  re-nomina- 
tion by  his  party  ec^uivalent  to  an  elec- 
tion. In  1878and  again  in  1890  hewas 
elected  State  Senator  and  served  the 
people  of  Hennepin  County  faithfully  in 
the  State  Legislature.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  park  system  for  the  city  Mr. 
Wilson  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Park  Board— his  last  public  position, 
and  one  he  held  until  his  death.  Thelast 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession and  to  social  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. Possessed  of  a  beautiful  homeand 
abundant  wealth,  surrounded  by  a  most 
charming  family,  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
most  select  circle  of  friends  who  were  al- 
ways welcome  to  the  hospitalities  of  his 
fireside.  He  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  profession  until  the 
early  winter  of  1889,  when  his  health 
began  to  fail.      His  condition   was  not 
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considered  at  all  dangerous,  but  his 
physician  advised  a  cessation  of  work 
and  the  enjoyment  of  a  period  of  perfect 
rest.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughters  and  by  Hon.  Thomas  Wilson 
and  wife,  of  Winona,  he  sailed  for  Nas- 
sau, New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas, 
hoping  that  the  genial  climate  of  that 
locality  would  restore  him  to  health  and 
vigor.  But  such  was  not  to  be.  Afflicted 
by  no  particular  disease,  it  seemed  that 
the  vital  forces  were  simply  worn  out. 
He  died  at  Nassau  on  the  lOth  da}^  of 
April,  1890.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  his 
last  labor  was  one  of  love,  in  preparing 
a  history  of  the  Mounted  Rangers,  for 
publication  in  the  military  history  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  perfectly  honest  in  every 
motive, the  last  [)erson  to  suspect  a  wrong 
in  others,  and  this  unswerving  confidence 
in  mankind  was  returned  to  him  by  all 
classes  in  a  marked  degree.  Springing 
from  old  and  distinguished  colonial 
stock,  he  was  the  most  democratic  of 
men.  His  best  friends,  and  those  whose 
lovaltv  never  failed  him,  were  the  work- 
ing  classes — the  men  and  women  of  the 
citv  who  toiled  with  their  hands.  To 
these  he  was  guide,  philosopher,  coun- 
sellor and  friend,  and  to  their  interests 
and  for  their  advancement  he  gave  with- 
out money  and  without  price  the  best 
(lavs  of  his  manlv  and  useful  life.  His 
friends  of  every  station  in  life  did  not 
fulh^  appreciate  the  value  of  this  man 
until  death  had  removed  him.  In  the 
midst  of  the  daily  struggle  for  wealth 
and  social  position  his  perfect  self-poise, 
entire  unselfishness  and  inherent  sense  of 
all  that  was  gentle,  quietly  courageous 
and  manly,  were  overlooked.  To  speak 
of  the  public  services  rendered  and  high 
positions  held  by  a  man  like. Eugene  M. 
Wilson,  seems  only  a  mockery  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  man,  and 


could  measure  the  strength  of  the  quiet, 
unseen  forces  which  made  every  hour  of 
his  sincere  and  ingenuous  life  a  benedic- 
tion to  his  fellows.  Of  no  one  in  all  the 
range  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  could 
the  words  applied  to  Bayard — *'Sans 
peuer  et  sans  reproche'' — *'  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,*' be  more  honestly 
and  truthfull}'  applied.  In  the  midst  of 
corruption  he  was  incorruptible;  sur- 
rounded by  selfishness  and  greed  he  was 
forever  generous,  liberal,  magnanimous. 

In  1888  he  was  duly  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  party  as  their  Gubernatorial 
leader.  There  were  three  candidates,  re- 
ceiving the  following  vote:  Merriam, 
134,355;  Wilson,  110,251;  Harrison, 
17,026. 

Mr.  Wilson  would  probably  under  no 
accident  of  environment  have  been  re- 
corded a  great  statesman.  His  un- 
doubted ability  was  supplemented  by  in- 
dustry and  energy,  while  his  fine  social 
qualities  gave  assurance  always  of  per- 
sonal popularity.  If  his  fortunes  had 
been  cast  in  a  community  controlled  by 
the  Democratic  party,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  spent  the  major  portion  of  his 
life  in  public  employment,  and  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  widelv  known. 
But,  after  all,  the  chief  strength  and 
charm  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  found  rather 
in  his  heart  than  his  head.  His  intellect- 
ual qualities,  though  strong  and  pro- 
nounced, were  not  of  that  overshadow- 
ing character  which  constitute  a  Crom- 
well or  force  to  the  front  a  Webster  or 
Lincoln. 

His  influence  on  Minneapolis  and  its 
development  was  great  and  lasting — and 
alwavs  beneficent.  The  force  of  his 
good  works  will  persist  when  his  monu- 
ment is  dust  and  his  name  forgotten. 
His  chief  element  of  strength  was  found 
in  that  mightiest  bulwark  against 
wrong  everywhere — a  high  and  benefi- 
cent character.    Other  men  might  stoop 
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to  do  iinck-fin  or  unworthy  thiiigh,  but 
wluit  Eageiic  Wilson  did  was  always  in 
nccord  with  his  concciition  of  the  strict- 
est principles  of  entire  justice  and  the 
most  perfect  reetitiule.  He  never  for  one 
uionient  laid  aside  tlit-  safegruardof  right 
thought:  and  so  when  temptations  came 
to  hiin  he  was  anncd  against  vice.  His 
life  bore  constant  testimony  to  his  birth 
and  breeding.  Behind  him  was  an  an- 
cestry— not  overwhelmingly  great  or  ex- 
ulted, perhajis,  but  one  that  had  always 
consisted  of  men  of  high  sense  of  honor. 
The  shades  of  his  ancestors  were  never 
stained  by  any  act  of  his. 

Probably  no  man  that  ever  was 
called  away  from  his  place  by  death  was 
more  universally  missed  and  mourned 
than  Mr.  Wilson.  The  numerous  testi- 
monials offered  by  his  fellow  citizens  at 
the  shrine  of  his  grave  all  bear  witness 
to  the  exalted  esteem  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. All  classes  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  joined  to  do  honor  to  the 
I»erfect  citizen,  the  constant  friend,  the 
tireless  advocate,  the  honest  man. 

James  Wetherby  Lawrence.  Mr, 
Lawrence  came  of  a  line  of  lawyers,  and 
occupies  a  jmsition  at  thcbarwhichdoes 
no  discredit  to  his  distinguished  pre- 
decessors. His  grandfather,  James  K. 
Lawrence,  was  a  lawyer,  and  United 
States  Attorney  Genei'al  of  the  district  of 
Ncw^  York.  He  was  of  an  old  Connecti- 
cut family.  His  father,  James  K.  Law- 
rence, Jr.,  came  to  Minneapolis  in  185G, 
and  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Hennepin  County  the  following  year,  and 
was  a  pai'toer  of  William  Lochren,  one 
of  the  present  judges  of  the  District 
Court.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  I860, 
and  at  the  outbreak  ot'  the  Civil  War 
entered  the  military  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  died  while  in  the  service. 
Colonel  Stevens,  wlio  knew  him  well,  in 
his"Personal  Recollections"  says  of  him. 
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"He  was  one  of  the  most  eloqnenl 
speakers  that  ever  addressed  a  Minne- 
sota audience.  With  his  great  talent 
and  popularity,  had  his  life  Iwen  spared, 
he  would  unquestionably  long  ere  this 
have  occupied  the  highest  trusts  in  the 
gift  of  the  i)eopIe."  The  name  Wether- 
by is  the  family  name  of  his  mother.  It 
was  a  prominent  family  in  central  New 
York. 

James  W.  I^wrence  was  l>om  in  Syra- 
cuse, New  Y'ork,  August  9,  IS-tG;  lie  was 
therefore  ten  yeai-s  old  when  his  family 
first  became  residents  of  Minneapolis. 
He  returned  to  New  York  for  his  educa- 
tion, and  having  prepared  for  college  in 
the  public  schools  of  Syracuse,  entered 
Hamilton  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one. 
During  his  college  life  he  had  for  room- 
mate Frank  Rice,  now  serving  for  the 
second  time  as  Secretary  of  State  of  New- 
York.  He  studied  law  in  New  York  City 
with  Sheldon  &  Brown,  of  that  city,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state  in 
1869.  The  death  of  his  father  had  Ick 
him  without  means.  A  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education  were  earned,  and 
a  part  were  defrayed  irom  a  loan  which 
was  paid  off  with  his  first  professional 
earnings. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis  he  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  Eugene  M.  Wil- 
son, which  continued  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  firm  had  a  large 
and  profitable  practice.  The  senior  was 
for  many  years  the  leader  at  the  bar,  as 
he  was  president  of  the  Bar  Association. 
He  was  an  active  politician  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  serving  for  a  term  in  Con- 
gress, and  also  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
having  been  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  Oovemor  of  the  State.  These  inter- 
ruptions threw  upon  the  junior  partner 
a  large  responsibility,  which  he  carried 
with  ability  and  efficiency.  The  firm 
was  connected  with  much  of  the  most 
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important  litigation  which  has  been 
contested  before  the  local  courts,  not- 
ably the  King-Remington  case,  in  which 
their  clients  recovered  property  of  the 
value  of  nearlv  two  million  dollars,  and 
his  attorneys  received  the  largest  fee  ever 
paid  in  the  county,  and  probably  in  the 
state. 

Mr.  Lawrence  served  as  County  At- 
torney of  Hennepin  County  from  1872 
to  1876,  a  position  occupied  by  his  father 
fifteen  vears  before.  A  number  of  con- 
victions  for  capital  offenses  attest  his 
efficiency  as  prosecuting  attorne^^ 

The  confidence  reposed  in  his  partner 
by  Mr.  Wilson  extended  beyond  thcscopc 
of  professional  association.  When  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  candidate  for  governor 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
and  had  charge  of  the  canvass.  The  re- 
sult, though  disastrous  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  was  creditable  to  the 
management,  which  was  vigorous  and 
efficient.  Mr.  Lawrence  still  serves  upon 
the  State  Central  Committee  and  is  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  of  a  cheerful  and  soc- 
ial disposition,  and  attracts  and  holds 
hosts  of  friends.  As  a  lawyer  he  is  well 
read,  industrious  and  persistent.  He 
makes  little  pretense  of  oratory, but  has 
a  faculty  of  perspicuous  statement  and 
clever  analysis,  which  is  quite  as 
persuasive  before  court  and  jury.  The 
large  measure  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended his  law  practice,  both  before  and 
since  the  death  of  his  partner,  is  the  best 
proof  of  his  abilit}'. 

Mr.  Lawrence  married  in  1873  Miss 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  K. 
Sidle,  long  president  of  the  First  Nat- 
ional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  The}'  have 
always  occupied  a  leading  social  posi- 
tion. Thev  have  a  familv  of  four  bovs, 
the  eldest  now  seventeen  and  the  young- 
est nine. 


JuDSON  Newell  Cross.  Heredity  is 
a  prime  factor  in  human  life.  To  be  well 
bom  ma}"  not  be  to  be  born  in  wealth 
and  reared  in  ease  and  luxurv.  Neither 
is  it  to  come  into  life  in  abject  poverty, 
amid  squalor  and  want.  The  conditions 
of  good  birth  are  rather  found  in  that 
medium  condition,  where  neither  wealth 
tempts  to  dissipation,  nor  poverty  drives 
to  despair,  where  necessity  spurs  to  ex- 
ertion, and  the  want  of  many  things  in- 
culcates econom3\  It  is  often  found  on  a 
secluded  farm,  or  in  a  rural  village, where 
nature  instills  her  gentle  lessons,  and  the 
mind  is  free  from  the  excitements  which 
drive  to  premature  development.  It  is 
most  compatible  with  a  parentage  ex- 
empted from  the  fierce  competitions  of 
commerce,  and  free  from  the  mad  strifes 
of  forensic  and  political  life,  yet  regular 
in  its  methods  and  laborious  in  its  hab- 
its. Above  all,  where  high  education 
stimulates  the  mind,  and  moral  example 
and  instruction  softens  and  cultivates 
the  heart,  where  the  domestic  virtues  are 
in  active  exercise,  and  the  home  is  an 
abiding  place  of  love  and  sweet  charity'. 

Such  art  ideal  nurserv  of  childhood  is 
often  found  in  the  home  of  a  rural  clergy- 
man. Better  is  the  blessing  of  a  patri- 
arch then  the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  and 
a  richer  endowment,  the  nurture  of  a 
Christian  home  than  social  rank. 

Judson  N.  Cross  came  into  the  world 
amid  such  favorable  conditions,  coming 
from  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  ancestors.  His 
father.  Rev.  Gorham  Cross  was  a  Con- 
gregational minister  in  the  rural  villege 
of  Richville,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York.  Judson  was  born  on  the  16th  day 
of  January,  1838,  at  Philadelphia,  Jeffer- 
son Countv,  N.  Y.  In  his  bovhood  he 
enjoyed  the  careful  training  of  the  home — 
his  mother,  Sophia  Cross,  possessing 
everv  Christian  virtue — and  the  best  ad- 
vantages  of  the  local  schools.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
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tor  the  purpose  of  taliingtheadvantiiges 
which  that  qiiiei  collegiate  town  afford- 
ed to  the  ambitious  student  who  was 
constrained  to  pnicticethestrictestecon- 
only  in  ex])eiidtturc.  It  was  a  college 
started  and  conducted  by  men  of  decided 
evangelical  faith,  and  in  its  early  history 
had  a  reputation  for  radical  views, 
which  were  then  not  widely  popular.  Its 
success  has  lieen  almost  phenomiiial.  Its 
graduates  have  been  among  the  foremost 
champions  oflil>erty  and  Christianity  in 
the  land.  Here  six  years  were  passed, in 
preparation  for  college,  and  in  the  col- 
lege, with  intervals  of  teaching  in  the 
common  schools  of  Ohio. 

Reforc  the  lime  for  graduation  had 
arrived  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded 
through  the  land,  and  invaded  tlie  quiet 
precincts  of  the  college.  It  was  an  ap- 
peal which  had  especial  force  at  Oberlin, 
where  abolitionism  had  been  a  funda- 
daniental  faith,  and  colored  students 
were  received  on  equal  terms  with  white. 
The  college  classes  were  depleted  and  the 
student  community  almost  broken  up. 
A  military  company  was  organized 
among  the  undergtaduates  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  1861,  and  young  Cross 
was  chosen  its  First  Lieutenant.  The 
student  company  (C.  Co.  Tth  Ohio  Infan- 
try) was  mustered  into  service  and  sent 
to  West  Virginia  where  it  was  soon  in 
an  active  campaign,  under  General  Mc- 
Cleilnn.  At  the  battle  of  Cross  Lanes 
Aug.  26,  1861,  Lieutenant  Cross  was 
severely  wounded, and  fell  intn  tlichands 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  re-captured  by 
Major,  afterwards  President  K.  B. 
Hayes,  who  was  on  the  staff  of 
General  Kosecranes  within  a  month,  at 
the  battle  of  Camifa  Ferry,  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  was  promot- 
ed to  the  captaincy  of  Co.K.  of  the  same 
regiment  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  pleas- 
ant incident  which  grew  out  of  this  cap- 
ture illustrates  how  cordially   the  ani- 


mosities of  the  war  have  softened  into 
the  brotherhood  of  a  common  citizen- 
ship. Lieutenant  Cross'  wounds  were 
dressed  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Gleaves,  of  Wythc- 
ville,  Va.,  at  the  time  serving  as  surgeon 
genera]  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  West 
Virginia.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  silk 
handkerchief  and  used  it  in  the  dressing. 
This  Lieutenant  Cross  preserved;  and  af- 
ter peace  was  established  returned  it  to 
the  family  of  the  surgeou,  who  received 
it  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  grati- 
fication. 

Capt.  Cross  served  during  the  war  as  i 
Adjutant  General  of  the  mihtary  district  ' 
of  Indiana,  and  during  the  last  year  was 
upon  the  staff  of  the  military  governor  ' 
of  Washington ;  his  last  serrice  being 
mustering  for  pay  the  18,000  returned  i 
prisoners  from  Anderson ville. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war  Cnpi- 
tain  Cross  suggested  to  General  Grant, 
in  a  letter,  the  destruction  of  tlie  forts  \ 
around  Pittsburg  and  Richmond,  by 
dropping  powder  and  nitroglycerine  on 
them  from  balloons,  a  principle  of  war- 
fare  which  is  likely  to  be  tried  during  the 
next  war  in  liurope. 

His  graduation  was  not  in  letters  but 
in  arms  He  did  not  return  to  college, 
but  entered  Columbia  College  Law 
School  in  New  York  City,  and  graduated 
in  law  at  the  Albany,  N.  V.,  Law  Scliool 
in  186(i, having  been  married  Sept.  llth, 
1862,  to  Miss  Clara  Steele  Norton,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  by  whom  he 
has  had  five  children.  In  1866  Captain 
Cross  went  to  Lyons,  Iowa,  to  practice 
his  profession.  Here  he  had  fair  success 
at  the  bar,  and  gained  such  confidenccof 
the  community  that  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  five  years  after  taking 
up  his  residence  there. 

He  removed  to  Minneapolis  in  1875 
and  formed  a  law  partnership  \vith  Col. 
H.  G.  Hicks,  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
the   District  Court,   who  had   been   his 
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classmate  at  Oberlin.  The  fimi  attracted 
a  goodly  number  of  clients,  and  enjoyed 
a  large  and  profitable  practice.  After 
some  vears  Frank  H.  Carleton  was  ad- 
mitted  a  partner,  and  in  1889  his  son, 
Norton  M.Cross,  became  a  partner,  and 
since  then  the  firm  has  been  Cross,  Carle- 
ton  &  Cross.  Captain  Cross  was  chosen 
City  Attorney  in  1883,  and  filled  the  po- 
sition for  four  years,  including  the  may- 
oralty of  Hon.  Geo.  A  Pillsbury.  During 
this  time  he  represented  the  city  in  a 
ver^'  important  litigation  with  several 
of  the  railroad  companies,  involving  the 
duty  of  bridging  the  street  crossings  of 
the  railroads.  The  cases  were  contested 
with  great  pertinacity'  by  the  compa- 
nies, who  were  represented  by  the  ablest 
members  of  the  bar.  The  question  at 
issue,  which  was  novel  as  well  as  impor- 
tant, was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court 
by  Capt.  Cross  in  behalf  of  the  city,  who 
prepared  and  submitted  a  ver\' elaborate 
brief,  in  which  cverv  case  in  the  courts 
bearing  upon  the  (juestion  at  issue  was 
cited,  and  carefully  discriminated.  The 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  city,  the 
contentions  made  bv  her  attornev  bein«r 
fully  sustained. 

An  ecpially  important  service  was  ren- 
dered the  city  in  his  ofliicial  capacity,  in 
devising  and  drawing  up  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  *' Patrol  Limits  Or- 
dinance.'* Beyond  the  scope  of  the  advo- 
cate, it  called  out  a  high  quality  of  con- 
structive statesmanship.  In  its  working 
it  has  proved  a  valuable  protection  to 
public  morals  and  a  strong  preservative 
of  men.  Its  leading  and  distinctive  fea- 
ture was  the  designation  of  a  central 
portion  of  the  city,  actively  patrolled  by 
the  i)olice,  within  which  licenses  for  the 
retail  of  liquors  might  be  granted,  while 
exchuling  them  from  all  other  parts  of 
the  city.  I'nder  the  administration  of  a 
conservative  city  government,  this  ordi- 
nance,   while    allowing   saloons    to    be 


maintained  in  the  business  part  of  the 
city,  has  rigidly  excluded  them  from  the 
residence  portion.  The  legality  of  the 
ordinance  was  questioned,  and  it  was 
hotly  assailed  in  the  courts  by  eminent 
coimsel,  but  its  author  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  it  fully  sustained  by  the 
court  of  last  resort. 

As  an  advocate  Capt.  Cross  makes 
no  claim  of  being  an  orator,  but  as 
a  lawyer  he  has  a  sound  judgment, 
a  discriminating  mind,  great  tenac- 
ity of  purpose  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try'. These  qualities  have  given  him 
success  at  the  bar:  while  his  kindlv  na- 
ture,  social  grace  and  personal  interest 
in  all  good  objects,  have  given  the  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him.  He  has  been  more 
than  a  professional  toiler.  Much  of  his 
life  has  been  given  to  ])olitical,  social  and 
literary  labor. 

In  1871),  in  the  Minneapolis  editorials 
of  the  Pioneer  Press,  which  he  wrote  for 
Col.  King  while  he  ran  his  great  Inter- 
state fair,  he  proposed,  and  developed  a 
general  Northwestern  sentiment  for,  a 
railroad  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
to  the  East,  north  of  Lake  Michigan,  to 
free  us  from  Chicago's  grip  on  our  com- 
merce, maintained  by  her  system  of  rail- 
roads south  and  west  of  these  cities,  first 
likened  by  Capt.  Cross  to  the  arms  of  a 
**  Devil  fish,"  in  their  power  on  our  trade 
and  traflic. 

Mr.  Cross  was  appointed  by  the  Ix?g- 
islature,  in  1883.  a  member  of  the  first 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  it  was  on  his  motion  the  first 
action  was  taken  for  the  boulevards 
aroimd  our  beautiful  lakes,  as  well  as 
for  establishing  Powder  Horn  Park  by 
the  board. 

During  much  of  the  past  year  he  has 
been  in  various  countries  in  Euro|)e,  un- 
der ap])ointment  b\'  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  member  of  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  subject  of  emigra- 
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tion.  The  report  of  the  committee  has 
been  made  to  the  government,  but  has 
not  yet  been  published.  From  intima- 
tions which  have  been  given  out,  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  varied  as^^ects  of  the 
intricate  subject. 


'*  There's  a  divinity  that  sha^^es  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

William  Henry  Eustis.  The  career 
of  Mr.  Eustis  isaconspicious  illustration 
of  this  aphorism.  The  son  of  a  me- 
chanic, reared  in  limited  circumstances 
and  destined  b^'  his  father  for  a  mechan- 
ical trade.  A  severe  affliction  which 
brought  great  suffering  for  man}^  years 
and  resulted  in  a  permanent  lameness, 
barred  him  from  following  a  trade  and 
turned  his  thoughts  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, and  ultimately  placed  him  in  the 
ranks  of  successful  lawj'ers. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
born  July  17,  1845,  at  the  little  village 
of  Oxbow,  near  the  boundry  line  ^sepa- 
rating Jefferson  from  St.  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty. His  father,  Tobias  Eustis,  was  born 
at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  England,  and  em- 
igrated to  America  while  a  young  man, 
and  learned  and  followed  the  trade  of 
wheelwright.  His  ancestors  were  sturdy 
miners  of  Cornwall.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Markwick,  also  of  English  descent. 
William  Hcnrv  was  the  second  born  of  a 
family  of  eleven  children.  The  boy  was 
a  robust  scion  of  laborious  and  healthv 
l^arcnts,  who  had  the  ambition  to  make 
liim  a  hlncksTiiith.  At  an  early  a^c  he 
assisted  his  father  riiul  ])ieke(]  ii])  siieli 
j()l)s  of  work  as  the  iieiL^hhors  otTered, 
eliiel  of  whieh  was  <j:riTi(lin5j^  hark  in  a 
village  tannery.  At  the  aiie  of  iifteen, 
while  pnrsnin.Li  some  (l<arin_Li'  diversion, 
an  aeeident  ])r()(lneed  an  alleetion  of  the 
lii]),  whieh  Laid  liini  aside  from  onl(h)or 
hfe,  and  nearly  eost  him  his  Hfe.  lM)r 
seven  \ears  he  was  a   i^reat  snfferer,  ljo- 


ing  about  only  vsrith  the  aid  of  crutches. 
His  recovery,  deemed  almost  miraculous, 
was  due  to  a  naturally  strong  constitu- 
tion, a  resolute  will,  and  careful  treat- 
ment, which  his  own  study  and  thought 
taught  him  to  apply  to  himself.  Having 
attended,  during  a  few  of  the  winter 
months,  a  district  school,  he  found  his 
wav  to  Governeur,  St.  Lawrence  Count  v, 
where  he  entered  a  seminary.  His  par- 
ents thought  at  this  time  that  he  might 
be  able  to  follow  shoemaking,  or  possi- 
bl3'  become  a  harnessmaker,  but  he  had 
other  aspirations.  He  applied  himself 
to  learn  book-keeping  and  telegraph3', 
while  beginning  studies  preparatory' to  a 
more  complete  literary  education.  Be- 
sides his  physical  infirmity,  he  w^as  with- 
out means,  and  could  only  hope  to  pur- 
sue a  higher  education  through  his  own 
earnings.  He  left  the  seminary,  and  for 
several  winters  taught  a  common  school. 
Among  other  studies  he  took  up  physiol- 
ogy, and  carefull3^  applied  the  science  to 
his  own  treatment. 

He  now  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
seminary  to  teach  book-keeping  and  tele- 
graph3%  and  with  some  practice  in  solic- 
iting for  life  insurance,  earned  enough 
mone3'  to  pay  his  way  at  the  seminary, 
and  through  a  preparation  for  college. 
In  1871  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
of  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  keeping  up  with  the  class 
which  he  entered,  while  absenting  him- 
self winters  to  teach  school,  and  recruit 
his  finances,  graduated  with  the  class  in 
whieh  lie  entered  college  in  187'5.  Pie 
went  immediately  to  New  York  and  cnt- 
tered  the  Columbia  Law  School,  at 
whieh  he  ij^raduated  in  the  spring  of 
1  ST-l-,  liavin^^doiiethc  work  of  two  years 
in  one.  He  was  now  master  of  a  profes- 
sion, l)nt  without  practice,  and  in  debt 
SI, ()()().  lie,  therefore,  as  the  l)est  cx- 
])edieni.  that  olVered  took  a  position  as 
teaeh<.r  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools 
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of  New  York  City.  Having  been  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  privation,  he  had 
learned  the  lesson  of  economy,  so  that  he 
was  able  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  pay 
off  the  debt  incurred  in  obtaining  his  edu- 
cation, and  had  money  enough  to  buy 
a  railroad  ticket  to  Saratoga  Springs,  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  surplus  of  fif- 
teen dollars,  with  which  to  commence 
the  professional  work  of  his  life. 

Now  occurred  one  of  those  circum- 
stances which  devout  men  are  wont  to 
call  providences,  but  others  accidents, 
upon  which  the  course  of  a  life  sometimes 
turns.  While  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  college  regatta,  at 
which  a  younger  brother  held  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  Wesleyan  University  crew, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  R. 
Putnam,  a  practicing  lawyer  of  that 
place,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
boat  races.  Mindful  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Putnam  wrote  him  at 
New  York,  offering  a  partnership  in  his 
law  practice,  which  was  accepted,  and  he 
soon  was  installed  in  the  office  at  Sara- 
toga, with  plenty  of  work  to  keep  him 
busv.  This  was  in  1875.  He  remained 
at  Saratoga  and  with  Judge  I'utnam  for 
six  years.  These  were  busy  \'ears.  The 
priictice  of  the  office  was  large  and  lucra- 
tive. 

The  competition  at  the  bar  was  such 
as  to  stimulate  the  best  powers  of 
the  practitioners.  The  eloquent  Henry 
Smith,  the  acute  Esck  Co  wen,  and  the 
erudite  William  A.  Beach,  were  in  active 
practice  and  often  met  at  the  Saratoga 
bar. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  Mr.  Eustis  was 
at  Washington  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Garfield,  and  soon  sailed  for 
Europe,  intending  to  spend  two  years  in 
travel  and  rest.  The  assassination  of 
the  President  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him  that  he  cut  short  his  trip,  and 
returned  to  America.     It  may  not  be 


easy  to  explain  the  psycological  connec- 
tion in  the  events.  Mr.  Eustis  was  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  had  been  enthus- 
iasticall3' engaged  in  the  campaign  which 
gave  New  York  to  the  Republicans,  and 
placed  Garfield  in  the  presidential  chair. 
We  know  that  the  assassination  shocked 
the  country,  and  awoke  strong  solicitude 
as  to  our  political  destiny.  We  may  not 
wonder  that  a  patriotic  American,  in  a 
foreign  land,  should  become  heart  sick. 

The  keen  perception  of  a  successful 
lawyer  had  not  failed  to  discern  the  signs 
that  political  supremacy  in  the  nation 
was  fast  tending  westward.  He  decided 
to  follow  the  star  of  destiny,  and  set  out 
for  the  West.  After  visiting  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Dubuque,  and  other  am- 
bitious western  cities,  he  came  to  Minne- 
apolis early  in  October  and  was  favor- 
ably impressed  with  its  appearance. 
Returning  to  Chicago  he  ordered  his 
baggage  checked  for  the  place  which 
has  since  been  his  home,  and  the  scene  of 
his  great  professional  and  financial  suc- 
cess. He  arrived  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1881,  and  at  once  entered  an  office  with 
an  old  acquaintance.  Dr.  Camp;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  state  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law.  With  the 
exception  of  two  years  he  has  had  no 
professional  associate.  His  legal  prac- 
tice has  been  fair.  He  brought  with  him 
the  savings  of  his  earlier  years,  which 
constituted  a  fair  capital.  B3' judicious 
investments  he  was  gradually  drawn 
into  business  enterprises,  which  soon  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  time,  and  yielded 
large  financial  results.  He  built  the 
block  on  Sixth  street  and  Hennepin  ave- 
nue, which  became  headquarters  of  the 
Union  League.  The  fine  brick  office 
building  opposite  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— the  Com  Exchange — was  erected 
in  1885,  and  now  a  more  stately  office 
building  is  going  up  under  his  direction 
upon  another  comer  in  the  same  locality. 
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to  be  the  Flour  Exchange.  He  was  a 
director  and  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee of  the  Masonic  Temple  Company, 
which  has  erected  upon  Hennepin  avenue 
one  of  the  stateliest  structures  in  thecitv. 

Mr.  Eustis  was  one  of  the  original 
corporators  of  the  Minneapolis,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Atlantic  Railway,  and 
was  upon  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  was 
also  largely  interested  in  the  Land  and 
Town  Site  Compan\%  organized  in  con- 
nection with  that  great  enterprise.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
North  American  Telegraph  Company, 
and  was  a  director  and  secretary  of  the 
company.  This  Minneapolis  enterprise, 
having  telegraphic  connections  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  one 
which  the  great  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  has  been  unable  to  ab- 
sorb or  crush,  and  gives  to  the  commer- 
cial world  a  recourse  from  an  otherwise 
overwhelming  monopol}'. 

The  physical  infirmities  of  his  early 
life  have  given  place  to  a  condition  of  ro- 
bust health.  He  is  a  fine  example  of  bod- 
ily perfection.  His  manners  are  cordial, 
his  temper  enthusiastic,  and  his  bearing 
almost  courtly.  His  conversation  is 
most  entertaining,  sparkling  with 
humor,  apt  illustration,  and  solid  learn- 
ing. He  has  an  artistic  taste,  and  a 
manner  of  expression  enriched  with  grace 
imbibed  bv  familiarity  with  the  treas- 
ures  of  literature. 

No  one  of  our  public  spirited  citizens 
has  entered  with  greater  resolution, into 
l)r()jccts  for  builclin;^  ii])  the  city,  than  he. 
When  discredit  was  attempted  to  he  cast 
upon  the  accuracy  olOur  census  ennnier- 
ation  in  1  SUO  ])y  a  I'ival  citv,  his  sj)irit 
was  arouse(h  and  althou^iih  the  char*^es 
ui'Licd  with  i)ersistencv,  l)r<)Ui:lit  a  re- 
count  in  hotli  cities,  Minneapolis  pi*e- 
serve(l  in  the  linal  result  her  relative  su- 
])reniacy. 

Mr.   haistis  is    an    ardent    I\ej)ul)lican 


politician,  though  never  an  applicant  for 
oflSce.  He  believes  in  republicanism  with 
all  that  the  name  implies.  He  has  been 
a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  James 
G.  Blaine,  and  it  would  have  been  the 
greatest  joy  of  his  life  to  see  him  occupy 
the  presidential  chair.  At  this  writing 
it  seems  conceded  that  he  will  be  chosen 
to  represent  his  party  in  the  approach- 
ing Republican  convention,  to  be  held  in 
Minneapolis  in  June,  1892. 

A  cordial  and  conscientious  bio- 
grapher must  notice  in  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  one  of  our  leading  citizens,  the 
chief  defect  which  his  life  has  as  yet  dis- 
closed. He  has  arrived  at  mature  age 
and  has  never  married. 

Edward    Morrill   Johnson.       Mr. 
Johnson  was  bom  in  Fisherville,  Merri- 
mack County,  N.  H.,  on  the  24th  dav  of 
November,  1850.    His  parents  brought 
him  to  St.  Anthony  when  he  was  a  child 
four  3'ears  of  age.     He  has,   therefore, 
grown  to  maturity,  and  received  the  im- 
pressions which  have  formed  his  charac- 
ter, within  sight  of  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony.    The  child  and  the  town   have 
grown  up  together.    The  former  to  a 
vigorous  manhood,  a  commanding  intel- 
lect, and  an  influential  position;  and  the 
latter  to  a  position  among  the  great 
cities  of  our  country.    In  a  communitx" 
whose  eldest  bom  has  not  yet  passed 
middle  life,  it  is  especially  gratifiying  to 
find  among  its  formost   citizens   those 
who  have  been  reared  upon  the  spot. 

The  ])arents  of  Mr.  Johnson  settled  in 
St.  Anthony  in  the  spring  of  1834.  His 
fatlicr,  Luther  (j.  Johnson,  is  well  known 
to  all  the  i)ioncers  as  a  manufacturer 
and  merchant.  His  place  of  business 
was  on  Main  street.  He  was  a  nienibcr 
of  the  linn  ol  Kimball,  Johnson  ^c  Co. 
and  of  L.  (».  lohnson  cS:  Co.  The  lolin- 
sons  were  an  old  New  Kngland  family  ol 
Ivn^^lish  origin,  while  the  Morrills,  who 
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were  the  maternal  branch  of  the  family, 
were  of  Welch  decent.  Mr.  Johnson's 
grandfathers  upon  both  paternal  and 
maternal  side  occupied  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibilit\'  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  the  pioneer 
school,  then  occupying  a  small  frame 
building  in  St.  Anthony,  on  what  is  now 
known  as  University  avenue,  between 
Second  and  Third  avenues  southeast. 
Passing  through  this  he  entered  the  first 
High  School,  established  at  the  Falls 
about  1863.  The  school  year,  1866  and 
1867  was  spent  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Militar}'  Academy  at  Chester.  In  the 
fall  of  the  vear  1867  the  State  Universitv 
was  re-opened,  and  Mr.  Johnson  contin- 
ued his  academical,  training  there  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  but  ceased  to  attend 
regularly  before  any  class  was  gradu- 
ated. After  leaving  the  university  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  until  1873  in  his 
father's  store  obtaining  a  practical  busi- 
ness education.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he 
passed  some  time  in  travel  in  the  South. 
In  Januar\',  1873.  Mr.  Johnson  went  to 
Europe  where  he  lived  nearly  three  years. 
Several  months  of  this  time  were  spent 
in  travel,  but  most  of  it  was  devoted  to 
study  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin.  During  his  residence  in  Germany 
he  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  German  language,  and  also  studied 
I^Vcnch.  At  the  universities  mentioned 
he  attended  lectures  on  International 
Law  by  Professor  Bluntschli;  on  Roman 
law  bv  Professors  Windschei  and  Bruns; 
on  Literature  by  Inscher;  on  Mod- 
ern History  and  Politics  by  Professor 
Treitschki;  on  Political  Economy  by 
Wagner;  on  English  Law  by  Gneist;  on 
German  Liiw  byBrunner;  onModertArt 
bv  Herbert  Grimm,  and  on  Grecian  Art 
bv  Curtius. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis  about 
Christmas,  1875,  he  entered  the  law  of- 
fice of  Shaw  &  Levi,  studying  and  doing 


clerical  work  the  greater  part  of  a  year, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Law  School  of 
the  Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  City, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated 
with  the  law  class  of  1877.  Soon  after- 
wards he  opened  a  law  oflSce  in  Minne- 
apolis in  partnership  with  Mr.  E.  C. 
Chatfield.  This  partnership  being 
dissolved,  he  continued  the  practice 
alone  for  the  next  six  years.  January, 1, 
1882,  Mr..  Claude  B.  Leonard  united  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Johnson.  The 
partnership  thus  formed  still  continues, 
though  Mr.  Alex.  McCune  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  firm.  Mr.  Johnson's 
legal  practice  has  been  more  that  of  coun- 
sel than  advocate.  He  has  been  almost 
constantly  connected  with  corporations, 
both  municipal  and  financial,  and  to  the 
laws  governing  and  effecting  such  bodies, 
and  to  the  law  of  real  property  he  has 
especially  directed  his  attention. 

Mr.  Johnson's  professional  life  has 
been  largely  connected  with  official 
trusts,  and  in  this  his  skill  has  admirably 
supplemented  the  integrity  which  he 
brought  to  these  positions.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education  as  its 
clerk  and  attorney  for  ten  years  led  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  withthemany 
intricate  but  important  questions  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  that 
branch  of  the  city  government.  His  con- 
nection as  attorney  with  the  largest 
savings  bank  in  the  city,  a  relationship 
which  begun  in  1883,  and  still  con- 
tinued, gave  the  occasion  for,  and  the 
ability  necessary  to,  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  titles  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  investments.  As  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  he  gave  to  the  duties  of  alderman 
the  same  careful  consideration  and  legal 
scrutiny  that  he  accorded  his  other  af- 
fairs. He  was  elected  to  this  body  in  1883 
from  the  populous  and  wealthy  Second 
Ward,  in  which  he  had  grown  from  boy- 
hood, and  represented  it  continuously  un- 
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til  his  resipiiation  in  1890.  During  that 
period  he  was  for  two  years  Prcsidentof 
the  Council  and  served  upon  its  most  im- 
portant committees.  His  professional 
opinionsand  advice  were  as  much  relied 
upon  hy  his  colleagues  as  were  those  of 
the  official  attorney.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  during  this  im- 
portant period  in  the  history  ofthecity's 
growth,  the  views  of  Mr.  Johnson  were 
controlling  in  the  city  government. 

The  valuable  concession  secured  from 
the  Street  Railway  Company  in  giving 
transfers  so  that  a  continuous  trip  can 
lie  made  from  one  extremity  of  the  sys- 
tem to  its  opposite,  for  a  single  fare,  was 
secured  by  his  firmnessandtact.  So, too, 
the  replacement  ofthe  narrow  suspension 
liridgc,  hy  the  broad  and  solid  steel  arch 
bridge,  was  due  to  his  efforts. 

As  a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings 
of  the  City  Council,  he  became  cx-officio 
a  member  ofthe  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners, and  gave  intelligent  and  inter- 
ested attention  to  the  important  work 
of  that  department. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  acts  of  the 
city's  legislation  passed  in  recent  years, 
the  Fermanent  Improvement  Revolving 
Fund,  originated  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
was  passed  by  means  of  his  untiring 
labors.  By  the  operation  of  this  act  the 
city  was  enabled  to  beautify  and  im- 
prove its  streets,  and  yet  allow  the  bur- 
den upon  the  property  owners  to  be  di- 
vided into  five  equal  annual  portions. 
Since  its  adoption  here  the  same  princi- 
pie  has  been  incorporated  in  the  laws  of 
some  of  our  surrounding  states — the 
result  of  its  successful  operation  here, 
and  an  es|>ecialiy  gratifj-ing  comphmcnt 
to  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Public  Library  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  fruit  of  his  public  labors. 
If  he  did  not  originate  the  idea,  he  at 
least  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving 


it  organic  life.    He  drew  the   act   estab-" 
lishing  the  library,  and  made  the  intri- 
cate arrangement  under  which  the  Athc-  J 
nffium  was  incorporated  with  the  library, .] 
and  its   large  and  growing  trust  fund  ] 
was  preserved  for  the  perpetual  increase 
ofthe  books  ofthe  library.     Hav*ing  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  library  act,  he 
was  named  as  one  ofthe  directors  ofthe 
Library  Board,  and  was  one  ofthe  most 
efficient  of  the  board  in  planning    the 
building,  in  carefully  watching  over  the 
work  of  its  construction,  and  in  launch- 
ing the  library  on  its  prosperous  and 
lieneficient  career. 

A  kindred  institution,  the  Society  ol 
Fine  Arts,  has  also  shared  in  his  enthus- 
iastic labor,  he  being. not  only  an  active 
member,  but  also  one  ofthe  directors. 

Not  the  least  of  the  responsibilities 
laid  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  in  behalf  of  the 
public  interests,  has  been  that  of  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  building  the  new 
Court  House  and  Citj-  Hall.  He  was 
appointed  upon  the  board  in  1887,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  its  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  thefinancial committee. 
As  the  position,  like  most  of  the  others 
which  he  has  held,  is  without  salary  or 
other  pecuniary  consideration,  the  time 
and  labor  devoted  to  the  public  interests 
are  raised  above  sordid  motives  to  the 
level  of  patriotic  service. 

Although  thus  deeply  engrossed  in 
law  businessand  public  affairs,  Mr. John- 
son has  found  time  for  other  matters  of 
private  nature  and  public  importance. 

He  is  a  director  in  the  Business  Men's 
Union  and  through  his  efforts  have  been 
established  two  of  the  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  of  Minneapolis, 
The  Northwestern  Casket  Co.  and  Tbe 
Minneapolis  Office  &  School  Furnishing 
Co.,  in  both  of  which  he  is  a  large  stock- 
holder and  president  ofthe  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  each  company. 

Mr.  Johnson  married,  in  ISSO.'Miss 
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Effie  S.  Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  O. 
Richards,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Mr.  John- 
son's home  is  on  Fourth  street,  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  avenue  southeast,  in  the 
same  part  of  the  city  in  which  his  par- 
ents located  in  1854.  One  instance,  at 
least,  that  a  prophet  has  honor  in  his 
own  country,  and  in  his  own  house. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  destinies  of 
Minneapolis  have  been  shaped  by  men, 
bom  and  trained  without  her  limits. 
Soon  they  must  pass  into  the  control  of 
her  own  sons.  The  success  and  useful- 
ness of  this  son  of  a  pioneer,  trained  from 
childhood  in  her  own  primitive  institu- 
tions, is  a  happy  earnest  for  her  future, 
when  it  shall  be  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  those  to  the  **manner-born.'' 

Reuben  Clark  Benton.  Since  his 
settlement  in  Minneapolis,  in  1875,  Col. 
Benton  has  been  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  at  the  bar.  The  solidity  of 
his  character,  his  attainments  as  a  law- 
yer, and  not  least,  his  genial  temper  and 
courteous  manner,  have  made  him  a 
leader  of  the  bar.  A  practice  of  twenty 
years  in  his  native  state  had  already 
given  him  ripe  experience  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  the  varied  features 
of  his  profession;  while  a  boyhood  passed 
upon  a  ragged  farm  had  infused  into  a 
robust  frame,  the  vigor  which  comes 
from  an  active  life,  and  a  few  years  of 
active  and  not  inglorious  military  ser- 
vice, in  early  manhood,  had  steadied  and 
matured  his  character. 

To  go  no  further  back  in  his  ascestry 
to  seek  the  English  origin  of  the  family, 
tinged  with  Celtic  blood,  his  great  grand- 
father, Jacob  Benton,  w^as  an  officer  in 
the  Continental  line  from  Connectictit. 
The  family  preserves  as  an  heirloom,  an 
autograph  order  given  by  Gen.  George 
Washington  to  Captain  Benton,  detail- 
ing him  for  service  upon  the  picket  line 
at  Valley  Forge.    His  father  bore  the 


same  name  given  to  this,  his  eldest  son. 
He  had  settled  in  Waterford,  Caledonia 
County,  Vermont,  in  early  life,  where  he 
owned  a  farm.  He  was  prominent  in 
public  affairs,  holding  many  local  offices 
as  well  as  representing  his  town  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  in  later  life  drifted 
into  the  practice  of  law.  His  mother  was 
Almira  Fletcher,  allied  with  the  promi- 
nent families  of  that  name  in  Vermont, 
and  connected  with  the  Fletchers  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

R.  C.  Benton  was  born  in  Waterford, 
May  13,  1830,  but  removed  with  his 
lather's  family  to  Essex  County,  in  the 
same  state,  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old.  He  had  an  early  desire  to  receive 
a  collegiate  education,  which  was  not 
seconded  by  his  father,  and  he  remained 
upon  the  paternal  farm  until  his  major- 
itj',  in  the  meantime  seeking  a  prepara- 
tion for  college  as  best  he  could,  and  de- 
voting some  time  to  reading  law  with 
an  uncle,  Jacob  Benton,  of  Lancaster,  N. 
H.,  and  also  with  William  Hey  wood,  of 
Guildhall,  Vt.  Within  ten  days  after 
reaching  his  majority,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  in 
the  third  term  of  the  freshman  year, 
where  he  completed  the  college  course  , 
and  graduated  in  1854.  Like  most  farm- 
ers' boys  of  the  period, he  had  a  debt  for 
his  education,  which  must  be  discharged 
before  entering  upon  a  profession,  and 
he  spent  the  following  two  years  in 
teaching  a  grammar  school  in  Lamoille 
County,  Vt.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1855,  and  commenced  practice 
the  following  year  at  Johnson,  Lamoille 
County,  Vt.  After  two  years  he  removed 
to  Hyde  Park,  in  the  same  county,  form- 
ing a  partnership  with  John  A.  Child,  of 
that  place. 

The  growing  law  business  of  the 
young  lawyers  was  interrupted  by  the 
clarion  of  war,  which,  resounding 
among  the  mountains,  summoned  the 
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sons  of  the  Green  Mountain  boys  of  the 
Revolution,  as  it  had  their  ancestors,  to 
leave  the  plow  in  the  furrow  and  the 
brief  unread,  and  hasten  to  the  defense 
oftheir  country's  flag.  Mr.  Bentonjoined 
a  company  of  volunteers,  of  which  he 
was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Fifth 
Regiment  of  Vermont  Infantry,  and  then 
marched  to  the  front.  This  regiment  was 
actively  engaged  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  peninsular  campaign.  At  the  battle 
of  Savage  Station  he  received  a  buckshot 
wound  in  the  arm.  A  vear  later  he  was 
promoted  to  the  lieutenant  colonelc\'  of 
the  Eleventh  Vermont  Infantry,  which 
afterwards  became  the  First  Vermont 
Artillery.  After  his  promotion  his  com- 
mand was  stationed  on  the  defenses  of 
Washington.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1 804, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front, 
serving  as  three  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  joining  Grant's  army  at  Fredericks- 
burg. It  shared  the  dangers  and  glories 
of  the  flanking  campaign  carried  on  in 
the  approach  to  Richmond.  At  the  sharp 
action  of  Cold  Harbor,  Col.  Benton  was 
actively  engaged,  and  during  the  expos- 
ures which  followed  that  action,  con- 
tracted a  malarial  fever,  which  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  command-.  Returning 
to  Vermont,  he  found  his  partner  had 
died,  his  law  business  had  been  broken 
up,  and  the  expenses  of  a  family  left  be- 
hind had  dissipated  his  slender  accumu- 
lations. While  he  was  endeavoring  to 
gather  up  the  scattered  threads  of  his 
affairs,  he  was  summoned  by  the  gover- 
nor of  his  state  to  aid  in  repelling  the 
raid  organized  In^  rebel  refugees  in  Can- 
ada on  St.  Albans.  After  two  months 
in  this  service,  lie  again  returned  to  liis 
law. 

In  ISGT  lie  removed  to  St.  All)atis 
and  became  associated  with  W.  I).  Wil- 
son, and  afterwards  with  A.  P.  Cross. 
There  he  was  ])iisily  emi)loycd  ior  seven 
vears,and  until  his  removal  to  the  West. 


The  practice  extended  into  Franklin,  Or- 
leans and  Lamoille  Counties.  It  was 
of  a  general  character,  such  as  the  coun- 
try districts  of  New  England  furnished 
at  that  day — fuller  of  labor  than  jDrofit, 
but  giving  a  wide  experience  at  nisi  prius 
as  well  as  in  bank. 

Mr.  Benton    had    married    in   1856, 
about  the  time  of  entering  his  profes- 
sional life,  Miss  Sara  Maria  Leland,  of 
Johnson,  Vermont.  Of  four  children  bom 
of  the  union,  two  had  died   in  infancv 
and  the  health  of  two  growing  daugh- 
ters was  injuriously  affected  b\'  the  se- 
vere climate  of  that  mountainous  region. 
In  the  hope  of  benefiting  the  health  of 
his  family,  he  determined  to  move  to  a 
more  inland  region,  and  came  to  Minne- 
apolis in  1875.    The  hope  seemed  to  Ije 
realized  for  a  time.    The  eldest  daughter 
married   Mr.  R.  M.  Douglas,  an  accom- 
plished yoinig  engineer,  but  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1882,  both  daughters  suc- 
cumbed to  the  malarial  influences  which 
so  fatally  prevailed  at  that  period. 

Col.  Benton,  on  coming  to  Minneap- 
olis, formed  a  law  partnership  with  his 
yonnger  brother,  C.  H.  Benton,  which 
continued  until  1881. 

In  1879  Col.  Benton  was  appointed 
City  .\ttorney  of  Minneapolis,  holding 
the  office  until  Deceml^er,  1881,  when  he 
resigned.  It  was  a  period  of  rapid  devel- 
opment in  the  city  and  the  city  attome3'- 
ship  assumed  peculiar  importance.  Many 
claims  for  damages  for  personal  injuries 
were  made  against  the  city,  but  not  a 
single  judgment  was  obtained.  The  first 
controversy  with  a  railroad  company 
respecting  the  bridging  of  the  tracks 
arose  at  this  time,  and  was  settled  satis- 
factorily to  the  interests  of  the  city. 
I'pon  his  resignation,  Col.  Benton  was 
appointed  local  attorney  of  the  St.  Paid, 
Minneai)olis  X:  Manitoba  Railroad  Com- 
l)aiiy,  upon  an  annual  salary,  but  with 
liberty  to  engage  in  other  j)ractice.    Upon 
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the  merging  of  that  company  in  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Corporation, 
his  employment  was  continued,  and  still 
exists.  The  labors  of  the  position  are 
varied  and  onerous,  and  have  withdrawn 
him  in  a  great  measure  from  general 
practice.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  crossings  controversy  has  been  in 
progress,  and  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts  of 
the  state,  and  has  been  taken  by  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Early  in  the  controversy  the  Manitoba 
Company,  under  the  judicious  advice  of 
their  local  attomev,  came  to  a  substnn- 
tial  agreement  with  the  authorities  of 
the  city;  but  the  interests  and  obstruc- 
tions of  other  companies  prevented  a 
settlement  until  recently.  The  whole 
matter,  so  far  as  the  West  side  is  con- 
cerned, is  now  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  the  improvements  so  long  delayed 
are  in  progress.  The  question  as  to  tlie 
East  Side  crossings  is  still  open,  but  ne- 
gotiations for  an  adjustment  are  in  sat- 
isfactory progress. 

Col.  Benton,  representing  in  the  chief 
city  on  its  line,  one  of  the  great  railroad 
corporations  of  the  Northwest,  has  been 
called  upon  to  investigate  a  vast  nutn- 
ber  of  claims  for  injuries  to  persons  and 
property.  His  services  have  been  more 
than  professional.  In  a  (|uasi  judicial 
character,  he  has  brought  about  settle- 
ments in  most  cases.  When  he  has  been 
convinced  that  a  claim  is  fraudulent  or 
inijust,  he  has  brought  all  the  resources 
of  legal  knowledge  and  professional  skill 
to  resist  it;  so  that  few  adverse  verdicts 
have  been  rendered  against  his  company. 
Suave  and  genial  in  his  bearing,  heis  dig- 
nified at  the  bar,  l)ut  nnconiproniising 
and  persistant  in  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion. No  department  of  legal  ])ractice 
recpiires  so  close  discrimination  as  that 
jiertaining  to  railroad  litigation.  The 
railroad   attornev   is  often  called  on  to 


argue  before  the  Court  the  nice  applica- 
tion of  legal  principles,  and  almost  al- 
ways faces  a  jury  sympathizing  with  his 
opponant.  Col.  Benton,  by  his  candor, 
dignity,  and  learning,  has  been  able  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  Bench,  while 
his  diplomatic  skill  has  not  seldom  won 
verdicts  from  reluctant  juries. 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  a  lawyer  that 
he  has  been  distinguished.  Colonel 
Benton  has  always,  since  he  became 
identified  with  Minneapolis,  been  one  of 
her  most  public  spirited  citizens.  He  has 
served  upon  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in 
various  representative  and  consultative 
capacities.  He  is  a  pleasant  and  persua- 
sive public  speaker,  and  is  ever  read}'  to 
aid  all  movements  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  or  in  aid  of  the  unfortunate. 
He  has  a  pleasant  home  at  No.  1815 
Hawthorn  Avenue,  where  are  enjoyed 
the  quiet  but  refined  associations  of  do- 
domestic  and  social  life. 

William  Henry  Norris.  The  family 
from  which  Mr.  Norris  comes  has  been 
settled  in  northern  New  England  since 
about  1690.  James  Norris,  the  original 
American  ancestor,  was  an  emigrant 
from  Ireland.  They  have  been  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  indulge  a  just  pride  in  an 
industrious,  honorable  and  patriotic  an- 
cestry. The  father  of  William  H.  Norris 
gave  to  his  eldest  son  his  own  name.  In 
youth  learning  a  mechanical  trade  and 
receiving  but  a  limited  education,  he  >'as 
converted  in  a  revival  in  the  Methodist 
church,  and  thenceforth  gave  himself  to 
the  service  of  that  church.  At  first  be- 
coming a  circuit  preacher,  he  was  after- 
wards a  missionar}'  to  the  Spanish 
American  countries,  a  city  pastor  and 
presiding  elder.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
character,  of  great  devotion  and  rare 
success  in  the  ministry.  In  an  obituary' 
notice  he  is  characterized  as  **  a  devout 
man,  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his 
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heart,  and  gave  alms  to  the  people,  and 
prayed  to  God  always.'*^  His  wife  was 
Sarah  Mahan,  of  Portland,  Maine. 

William  H.  Norris,  Jr.,  was  the  eldest 
of  three  children  and  was  born  at  Hallo- 
well,  Maine,  July  24,  1832.  In  infancy 
and  youth  he  shared  the  lot  of  the  family 
of  an  itinerant  minister,  living  for  peri- 
ods of  two  years  or  more  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  New  Haven,  Conn., ^Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America.  At 
the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion he  spent  five  3'ears,  returning  thence 
to  Brooklyn  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age.  His  early  education  was  entirely 
received  in  the  family,  both  father  and 
mother  giving  careful  attention  to  his 
introduction  into  letters.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  D wight  High 
School  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  pre- 
pared to  enter  college.  In  1850  he  was 
matriculated  in  Yale  College,  graduating 
after  a  full  term  of  four  years.  He  car- 
ried off  the  highest  honor,  being  the  val- 
edictorian of  his  class  —  a  class  number- 
ing among  other  good  scholars,  S.  C. 
Gale,  of  this  city.  After  leaving  college 
he  spent  a  year  in  teaching  at  Marmaro- 
neck,  N.  Y.,  while  deliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  His  inclinations 
favoring  the  law,  he  entered  the  law 
school  of  Harvard  College,  and  after  a 
year  in  that  seat  of  learning,  came  west 
and  located  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Here  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  James  H.  Howe, 
now  the  general  counsel  of  the  Omaha 
Railroad  Co.,  and  after  another  vear  of 
study  was  admitted  to  the  Wisconsin 
bar,  in  1857,  but  remained  associated 
with  Mr.  Howe  until  1<S62,  when  the 
association  was  broken  up  by  his  ])art- 
ner  enterin^j^  the  military  service  of  tlie 
^.(overnnient.  Vov  the  next  ten  years  he 
carried  on  law  practice  at  (ireen  Hay 
alone,  when  he  became  associated  with 
Thomas  W.  Chynowoth  for  six  years,  and 
afterwards  ibr  a  short  time  with  Iv.  II. 


Ellis,  late  Circuit  judge.     Twenty-three 
years  were  passed  in  praxrticing  law  at 
Green  Bay.    During  twelve  years  of  this 
time  Mr.  Norris  was  the  local  attomev 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
Company,  and  for  six  years  he  was  at- 
torney of  the  Green  Bay  &  Minnesota 
R.  R.  Co.,  now  the  Green  Bay,  Winona 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company.     These 
employments  led  him  into  makings  a  spe- 
cialty of  railroad  law.    Other  retainers 
made  him  familiar  with    the   collateral 
branches  of  the   law  of  corporations. 
This  practice,  with  a  goodly  numljer  of 
foreclosures  and   collections,   made  the 
3'ears  full  of  labor  and  experience.     Re- 
moving   to    Minneapolis  in   1880,    Mr. 
Norris  opened  a  law  oflSce  for  general 
practice,  but  after  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  selected  by  the  Chicago,  Milw^aukee 
&  St.   Paul  Railway  Company,  as   its 
state  solicitor — a  salaried  office,  which 
debarred  him  from  receiving  other  pro- 
fessional retainers.    Since  that  appoint- 
ment he  has  appeared  in  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts,  wherever  in  the  Northwest 
the  interests  of  the  Milwaukee  road  were 
in  litigation.   He  is  an  expert  in  railroad 
law.    In  the  trial  of  claims  of  damages 
for  personal  injuries,  he  has  been  unusu- 
ally successful,  probably  because  merito- 
rious cases  have  been  settled  before  com- 
ing into  court,  and  only  the  doubtful  or 
unfounded  claims  resisted.     In   several 
cases  his  company  was  advised  to  resist 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  point  was  in  each  case 
ruled   in  its  favor  by  the  courts.     The 
general   public  greatly  errs  when   it  re- 
gards l)rilliancy  and  dash  as  the  highest 
qualifications  of  the  lawyer.     However, 
it  may  be  in  those  rare  cases  where  mis- 
fortune or  al^nse  furnish  occasion  to  ap- 
peal   to   the   sympathies  of  jm^ors,  it  is 
the  sound  judgment,  the  acute  discrimi- 
nation and  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of 
learning   that   win   success.     Mr.  Noms 
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has  no  claim  to  be  classed  with  the  rhe- 
toricians of  the  legal  profession.  He  is 
naturally  reticent  in  speech,  but  when 
his  interest  is  aroused,  is  apt  in  illus- 
tration and  copious  in  expression.  He 
knows  the  law,  and  knows  it  thorough- 
ly. He  has  the  faculty  of  nice  discrimi- 
nation, and  is  tenacious  of  his  opinion 
when  it  is  once  deliberately  formed.  His 
legal  arguments  are  compact,  discrimi- 
nating and  logical.  The  court  listens 
attentive^  to  his  argument  and  weighs 
it  carefully,  and  is  led  by  an  irresistible 
chain  of  sound  reasoning  to  his  conclu- 
sion. His  success  is  not  founded  upon 
an  ephemeral  brilliancy,  but  upon  accu- 
rate learning  and  solid  judgment. 

Mr.  Norris  does  not  allow  the  law  to 
absorb  the  entire  energy  of  his  life.  Pa- 
rental example  and  precept  bore  early 
fruit  in  a  professed  Christian  life,  though 
in  another  denomination  of  the  church. 
He  is  an  active  worker  in  evangelical 
and  reformatory  work.  While  living  at 
Green  Ba3',he  was  for  a  time  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  and  in  Minneapolis  has 
been  for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  a  Mis- 
sion Sunday  School.  He  is  also  promi- 
nent in  other  social  organizations,  hav- 
ing attained  the  highest  degree  but  one 
in  the  Masonic  brotherhood,  and  served 
as  an  officer  in  Lodge  and  Chapter. 

He  was  married  at  Green  Ba^'  in  1859 
to  Miss  Hannah  B.  Harriman,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Harriman,  a  shipbuilder  of  Wa- 
terville,  Maine.  His  family  consists  of 
one  son  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  the  wife  of  A.  D.  Rider,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Municipal  Court.  The  act  to  incor- 
porate the  cit}'  of  Minneapolis  approved 
I'ebruary  (5th,  1867,  provided  for  the 
election  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  who 
should  hold  their  offices  for  two  years, 
and  were  styled  city  justices.  Their  jur- 
isdiction was  the  same  as  that  of  justices 


of  the  peace  in  Hennepin  county,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  try  all  complaints  for  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  city  charter  or  any 
ordinance,  by  law,  rule  or  regulation 
made  or  adopted  under  or  by  virtue 
thereof,  and  of  cases  cognizable  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  which  the  city  is  a 
party,  and  of  prosecutions  to  recover  a 
fine,  forfeiture  or  penalty  under  any  or- 
dinance or  by-law  or  regulation  of  the 
city,  and  cases  of  offenses  committed 
against  the  same.  The  justices  were  elec- 
tive officers. 

Among  those  who  served  as  city  jus- 
tices were  Charles  H.  Woods,  F.  L. 
Himes  and  H.  G.  Hicks  (now  judge  of 
the  District  Court,  Fourth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict.) 

The  act  of  consolidation  of  the  cities, 
approved  February  28,  1872,  provided 
for  one  city  justice  to  be  elected  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  and  two  on  the 
west  side.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  not  materially  changed. 

By  an  act  approved  February  18, 
1874,  a  municipal  court  was  established 
in  the  City  of  Minneapolis  with  largely 
increased  jurisdiction  over  that  granted 
to  city  justices.  It  is  made  a  court  of 
record  with  power  to  try  and  determine 
civil  actions  at  law  where  the  amount  in 
controversy  does  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred dollars  (since  increased  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars.)  By  the  terms  of  the  act  it 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  try  cases  involving 
title  to  real  estate,  divorce,  or  where  the 
relief  demanded  is  purely  equitable  in  its 
nature.  A  judge  to  be  elected,  to  hold 
his  office  three  years,  to  be  called  munici- 
pal judge,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  a 
year.  The  judge  appoints  the  clerk  of 
said  court,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  city  council. 

By  an  act  approved  February  26, 
1877,  it  was  provided  that  a  special 
judge  of  the  municipal  court  should  be 
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elected,  whose  term  of  office  powers  and 
duties  should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
municipal  judge,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  the  act. 

Under  the  acts  above  referred  to,  the 
court  has  been  maintained  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  save  with  certain  amendments 
to  the  same,  not  material  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  judges  of  said  court  from  its  or- 
ganization to  the  present  time,  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

Grove  B.  Cooley,from  April,  1874,  to 
April,  1883. 

Reul>en  Reynolds,  appointed  special 
judge  under  the  act  of  1877;  resigned 
June,  1879; 

Francis  B.  Bailey,  appointed  special 
judge  June,  1879;  held  the  office  to  April, 
1883. 

Francis  B.  Bailey,  elected  regular 
judge  April,  1883;  held  to  Januar^^  1, 
1889. 

Stephen  Mahoney,  elected  special 
judge  April,  1883 ;  still  holds  the  office. 

Charles  B.  Elliott,  ap])ointed  judge 
April  15,  1891 ;  still  holds  the  office. 

The  clerks  have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Edward  J.  Davenport,  from  organiza- 
tion of  the  court  in  1874,  to  April  15, 
1878. 

L.  A.  Dunn,  from  April  15,  1878,  to 
April  15,  1879. 

T.  C.  Wilson,  from  April  15,  1879,  to 
July,  1879. 

L.A.Dunn,  from  July,  1879,  to  March 
31,1881. 

ImI.  a.  Stevens,  from  April  1,  1  SSI,  to 
May  IT),  1SS:5. 

L.  A.  1)111111,  iVoiii  Mny  If).  1SS,'{,  to 
May  IS,  ISSS. 

R.  A.  Daly,  from  May  IS,  ISSU,  to 
Dec.  :n,  18S1). 

Henry  J.  Altiiow,  from  last  dale, 
present  inennibent. 

The  (|narters  lor  the  ninnieipal  eonrt 
have  always    been  eranij)e(l    and    incon- 


venient for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  the  transfer  to  the  new  City 
Hall  building  when  completed  will  be 
welcomed  by  none  more  warmly  than 
the  officials,  suitors  and  employes  who 
are  in  any  wa3'  connected  with  business 
in  the  municipal  court. 

Robert  Donough  Russell.  The  ac- 
complished gentleman  and  thorough 
lawyer,  who  is  president  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Bar  Association,  and  is  now  serv- 
ing his  second  term  as  City  Attorney-  of 
Minneapolis,  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
cit3'  since  1883. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1857.  Both  his 
paternel  and  maternel  grand  parents 
were  of  European  birth,  the  former  in 
England  and  the  latter  in  Holland.  His 
father  was  Charles  E.  Russell,  who  ^vas 
a  native  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but 
who  removed  to  the  West  and  settled  in 
Missouri  in  1837.  He  was  a  mechanic 
of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  but  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  of  pronounced 
radical  views,  especially  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slaver)',  which  was  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day.  His 
mother  was  Louisa  Mathews.  She  was 
a  lady  of  no  ordinary  character  and  at- 
tainment. When  the  Rebellion  broke  out 
she  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  followed  the  Union 
army  to  the  Southwest,  where  she  per- 
sonally ministered  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick  in  the  field  and  in  hospitals  and  was 
present,  a  tntnistering  angel,  at  some  of 
the  severest  battles  in  the  campaign. 

iM'om  tliis  hinnl)le  but  altogetlior 
wortliy  ])areiitagc,  the  son  inherited  a 
r()l)iist  eonstiuition,  habits  of  industry, 
a  <^eiiial  (lis])(>sili()n,  and  thoroughly  l)c- 
iievolent  syni])athies.  Incarly  manhood 
lie  eoiiseeraled  himself  to  a  christian  life, 
aiid  wliile  zealous  andentluisiaslic  in  his 
profession  lie  has  been  an  active  worker 
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in  the  fields  of  christian  and  benevolent 
eflFort. 

There  were  eight  boys  in  the  family, 
of  whom  five  grew  to  manhood  and  be- 
came more  than  ordinarily  conspicuous. 
The  elder  brother,  after  learning  and 
practicing  the  printer's  trade,  entered 
college  and  graduated,  and  became  a 
prominent  minister  in  the  ** Christian*' 
Church,  and  w^as  elected  president  of 
Berean  College,  Jacksonville,  Ills.,  before 
he  reached  his  thirtieth  year.  Sol  Smith 
Russell,  the  celebrated  comedian,  is  a 
brother.  The  four  brothers  all  bore 
arms  in  the  Rebellion,  three  of  them  in 
the  Union  armv  and  one  in  that  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  which  he  served  as  Ad- 
jutant General  on  the  staff  of  Major 
General  Ewell,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  private  secretar}-  of  Gen.  John 
C.  Breckenridge. 

Robert  D.  wastoo\'Oung  to  take  part 
in  the  war.  The  familv  removed  to 
Jacksonville.  Ills.,  in  1860.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  commenced  learning  his 
father's  trade,  that  of  tinner,  and  worked 
at  the  bench  until  he  was  eighteen. 
During  these  3'ears  he  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  common  school  during  half  of 
each  3'ear.  Preparation  was  made  for 
college  at  a  private  school,  and  he  ent- 
ered the  Sophomore  class  of  Illinois  col- 
lege in  1808,  graduating  in  due  course 
in  1871,  with  the  highest  honor  of  the 
class,  the  valedictorian.  He  had  earned 
his  expenses  while  at  the  prepara- 
tory schools  and  college  b\^  his  own 
labor.  His  health  having  been  impaired, 
by  labor  and  stud\%he  spent  the  succeed- 
ing year  traveling,  earning  money  dur- 
ing the  time  with  which  to  take  up  the 
stud3'  of  his  profession,  and  then  settled 
himself  to  study  law,  entering  for  this 
purpose  the  law  oflSce  of  Isaac  L.  Morri- 
son, of  Jacksonville.  In  September,  1874, 
he  was,  after  an  oral  examination  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  admitted  to  the  Illi- 


nois bar.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  his 
alma  mater.  Again  through  the  course 
of  legal  studies  he  had  earned  his  own 
way.  Though  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  city,  a  palpable 
exception  to  the  rule  was  made  in  the 
case  of  young  Russell;  for  although  for 
nearl}^  fifteen  years,  as  boy  and  young 
man  he  had  lived  at  Jacksonville,  he  was 
at  once  appointed  City  Attorney,  and 
held  the  position  for  three  terms.  He 
was  also  admitted  as  junior  partner  in 
the  old  firm  of  practicing  attorneys  of 
Dummer  &  Brown,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Judge  Dummer,  in  1868,  continued 
w^ith  Mr.  Brown  until  his  removal  to 
Minneapolis.  Jacksonville  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  Central  Illi- 
nois. The  law  practice  of  the  firm  was 
general  and  extensive,  and  Mr.  Russell 
was  plunged  at  once  into  the  thickest  of 
the  legal  contests.  The  firm  was  the  le- 
gal advisor  of  several  railroad  compan- 
ies, and  had  in  addition  a  large  and  im- 
portant clientage.  At  that  time  General 
Collom,  since  so  conspicuos  in  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce law,  was  governor  of  Illinois,  and 
he  had  likewise  been  prominent  in  the 
legislature.  The  questions  of  state  con- 
trol of  railroads,  and  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe rates,  were  then  comparatively 
new.  In  the  extensive  litigation  which 
followed  the  assertion  of  those  powers, 
the  firm  of  Dummer,  Brown  &  Russell 
was  prominent.  Another  subject  of  con- 
tested state  authority  arose  over  the 
acts  to  prevent  Texas  cattle  from  being 
transported  through  the  state  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Upon  these  ques- 
tions Mr.  Russell  assisted  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  elaborate  briefs.  In  1881  he 
visited  Washington,  where  the  firm  had 
important  cases  pending  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  to  which  he  was 
then  admitted  to  practice. 
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The  brothers,  Sol  Smith  and  Robert 
D.  Russell,  were  attracted  to  Minneapo- 
lis to  make  their  homes  as  a  place  oflFer- 
ing  superior  advantages  for  business  and 
social  life. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  R.  D.  Russel 
formed  the  law  partnership  of  Russell, 
Emory  and  Reed.  Upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Emory  to  the  Municipal 
Court  bench  his  place  in  the  firm  was 
filled  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Calhoun,  and  the  firm 
continued  as  Russell,  Calhoun  &  Reed. 
They  have  enjoyed  a  good  practice  from 
the  start.  A  notable  case  is  known  as 
the  Hosford  Will  case,  in  which  the  val- 
idity of  an  anti-nuptial  contract  was  as- 
sailed, and  the  authenticity  of  a  pretend- 
ed instrumnt  of  revocation  was  chal- 
lenged. After  a  long  litigation  involving 
intricate  and  disputed  facts  of  family' his- 
tory, the  position  which  Mr.  Russell  had 
taken  was  fully  sustained. 

Mr.  Russell  was  ap|K)inted  City  Attor- 
ney of  Minneapolis  Jan.  1st,  1889,  for 
two  years,  and  was  re-appointed  in  1891 , 
and  now  (1892)  holds  the  responsible 
and  exacting  position.  At  the  time  he  as- 
sumed the  office  a  dispute  of  long  stand- 
ing between  the  city  and  several  railroad 
companies,  relative  to  the  bridging  of 
crossings  of  streets  over  the  tracks  was 
in  litigation,  and  had  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  city  attorney  made  a  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  writ  of  error  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  motion  was  taken  under 
advisement  to  await  a  hearing  on  the 
main  case.  Meanwliilc  lie  took  advant- 
a;^c  of  some  favorable  eonditions,  and 
altera  Ion jj: and  persistent  etTort  sneeeed- 
ed  in  arrivint^  at  a  eoniproniise  wliieh 
was  aeeeptrd)le  to  the  railroad  eonipan- 
ies  and  more  advantai/eons  to  the  eitv 
than  the  jnd;j:nient  a])])eale(l  from,  and 
whieh  enrd)led  the  \v(*rk  of  l)ri(l«>ini>  to 
'^o  forward  and  reaeh    an    early  eom])le- 


tion,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

An  attempt  to  bar  the  city  from  the 
use  of  water  in  the  supply  of  its  east  side 
water  works,  by  one  of  the  great  water 
power  companies  of  the  city,  was  liti- 
gated through  the  courts,  involving  a 
consideration  of  difficult  questions  of 
construction  and  of  rights,  and  the  claim 
of  the  city  was  fully  established. 

The  three  annual  reports  made  by  the 
city  attorney,  to  the  council,  during  his 
official  terms  show  that  the  office  is  one 
of  great  labor,  and  not  a  little  responsi- 
bility.   They  also  demonstrate  that  it 
has  been  conducted  with  great   ability. 
During  the  first  year  twenty  {>ersona]  in- 
jury cases  were  presented   against  the 
city,  claiming  damages  to  the  amount  of 
$116,404.      In    these    there    was    only 
one  recovery  and  that  for    but    $500. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty-six  cases  were 
tried  in  the  Municipal  Court,  and  five 
hundred  and  thirty-three  convictions  ob- 
tained.     During  the  same  time  twenty- 
seven  street  opening  appeals   were  dis- 
posed of    The  reports  for  the  other  two 
3'ears  make  an  equally  good  showing. 

Besides  his  engrossing  professional 
labor  Mr.  Russell  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  other  duties  in  business  and  social 
life.  He  has  served  as  a  director  in  the 
Business  Men*s  Union,  an  organization 
of  great  practical  benefit  in  attracting 
and  organizing  manufacturing  and  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Five  years  ago  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  Illinois  College,  where 
he  earned  his  degrees. 

Ill  the  autumn  of  1891  he  was  nomi- 
nated^ without  personal  solicitation,  as 
Republican  candidate  for  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  of  the  Stateof  Minnesota,  but  as 
the  ()i)positc  party  succeeded  at  the  elec- 
tion, he  was  not  withdrawn  from  the 
l>ar.  Tlic  local  bar  testified  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  ])crsonal  and  professional 
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character  by  electing  him  president  of 
the  Bar  Association  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1892. 

Mr.  Russell  was  married  Sept. 7, 1876, 
to  Miss  Lillian  M.  Brooks,  of  Danville, 
111.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Of 
five  children  but  two,  an  infant  daugh- 
ter and  a  little  girl  of  five  years,  survive. 

Judges  and  Clerks  of  Probate 
Court.  The  Probate  Court,  being  a 
county  court,  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  But  in- 
asmuch as  nearly  all  the  judges  and 
clerks  have  been  members  of  the  bar  of 
this  city,  and  the  main  part  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  therein  originates  in 
Minneapolis,  the  names  of  the  incum- 
bents of  the  offices  of  judge  and  clerk 
may  properly  here  be  mentioned. 

The  earlier  records  of  this  court,  in 
territorial  times,  are  somewhat  imper- 
fect. The  business  at  first  was  very 
small.  The  constitution  provided  that 
the  Judge  of  Probate  might  appoint  a 
clerk,  but  the  Legislature,  until  1878, 
failed  to  fix  any  salary,  and  if  a  clerk 
was  employed  the  judge  must  pay  him 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  In  that  year  the 
salary  of  clerk  was  fixed  at  $500.  In 
1881  it  was  increased  to  $900  with  fees 
in  addition.  In  1885  it  was  increased  to 
$1,500  with  fees  for  certified  copies  of 
records  and  an  additional  sum  for  extra 
clerk  hire.  In  1891  the  Legislature  in- 
creased the  amount  for  extra  clerk  hire 
to  $1 ,200,  by  means  of  which  two  deputy 
clerks  are  now  employed  in  the  office. 

The  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
of  March  6,  1852,  establishing  the 
county  of  Hennepin,  attached  the  same 
for  judicial  purposes  to  Ramsey  county ; 
but  provided  that  at  the  next  general 
election  such  county  and  other  officers 
as  the  organized  counties  were  entitled 
to,  might  then  be  elected.    At  the  elec- 


tion in  the  fall  of  1852,  Joel  B.  Bassett 
was  elected  the  first  Judge  of  Probate 
of  Hennepin  county.  He  served  for  two 
years,  but  the  records  do  not  show  that 
any  estates  were  administered  upon 
during  that  time  and,  indeed,  only  one 
person  died  leaving  any  property'  re- 
quiring the  care  of  the  court.  Judge 
Bassett  informs  us  that  the  receipts  of 
the  office  for  the  two  years  he  served 
w^ere  of  such  an  infinitesimal  amount 
that  it  would  require  a  microscopical 
view  to  determine  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  care  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  which  were  then  the  only  per- 
quisites attached  to  the  office,  required 
of  the  judge  an  expenditure  entirely  in- 
commensurate with  the  honor  conferred 
by  the  position,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
term  the  Judge  preferred  to  perform 
those  duties  in  a  private  rather  than 
public  capacity. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  Dr. 
A.  E.  Ames,  who  served  as  judge  during 
the  3'ears  1855  and  1856.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  year  last  named, 
rather  as  an  honor  than  with  any  view 
of  entering  on  the  profession,  as  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  never  relin- 
quished— indeed,  the  position  of  judge  at 
that  time  interfered  little,  if  any,  with 
his  regular  practice. 

E.  S.  Jones  was  the  first  practicing 
lawyer,  elected  to  the  office,  which  was 
in  the  fall  of  1856.  He  held  it  for  three 
years  until  January,  1860.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  LardnerBost wick,  whose  term 
included  the  years  1860  and  1861. 

Norton  H.  Hemiup  was  elected  judge 
in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  held  the  office  by 
continued  re-elections  until  and  including 
the  year  1870,  making  a  longer  term  of 
service  than  anv  other  one  who  has  held 
the  position. 

Franklin  Beebe  was  elected  judge  in 
fall  of  1870, and  held  the  office  byre-elec- 
tions  until   October,    1875.        In  that 
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month  he  resigned,  and  the  balance  of 
his  unexpired  term  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  E.  A.  Gove. 

P.  M.  Babcock  was  elected  judge  in 
the  fall  of  1875,  and  held  the  office  dur- 
ing the  years  1876  and  1877.  He  was 
succeeded  by  John  P.  Rea,  who  was 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1877  and  held  the 
office  continuously  until  1882. 

A.  Ueland  was  elected  judge  in  1881; 
his  term  commencing  in  January,  1882. 
He  held  the  office  continuously  until  Jan- 
uary, 1887.  In  1886  F.  Yon  Schlegel 
was  elected  judge,  and  re-elected  in  the 
fall  of  1888,  and  served  until  April  1890, 
when  upon  his  death  Francis  B.  Bailey 
was  appointed  to  serve  out  his  unexpired 
term. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  J.  R.  Corrigan  was 
elected  judge  and  is  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  office. 

For  many  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  court  (for  reasons  before 
mentioned)  the  records  do  not  disclose 
any  regular  clerk.  Clerical  assistance 
was  more  or  less  required  before  the  leg- 
islature fixed  a  salary  for  that  officer, 
but  it  was  fitful  and  irregular,  and  no 
one  individual  held  the  position  for  any 
considerable  time.  Thomas  Wilson  was 
acting  as  clerk  in  1875,  and  he  was  after- 
ward succeeded  bv  Claude  B.  Leonard, 
who  was  appointed  by  Judge  Rea. 

Upon  the  election  of  Judge  Ueland  he 
appointed  Albert  M.  Scott  clerk,  who 
served  until  June,  1888,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  B.  Holmes,  ap- 
])ointc(l  by  Judge  Von  Schlegel, and  who 
served  until  his  death.  Judge  Bailey  aj)- 
pointcd  I).  \V.  Knowlton,  who  served  un- 
til ISOl.  l'i)on  the  election  ol"  Judge 
Corrigan  he  ai)|)()inted  (leo.  M.  Hleeker 
clerk,  and  who  is  the  j)resent  incumbent. 

I'kancis  r>H()WX  HailI'V.  Judge 
Hailev,  at  i)resent  senior  niend)er  of  the 
law  firm  of  Bailey  and  Knowlton,  is  l)est 


known  in  Minneapolis  as  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court,  over  which  he  presided 
for  nearly  a  decade. 

His  residence  in  Minneapolis  dates 
from  1877.  Entering  the  law  office  of 
Lochren,  McNair  and  Gilfillan,  he  re- 
mained with  them  until  the  appointment 
of  Judge  Lochren  to  the  bench  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  He  was  then  admitted  as 
partner  in  the  practice  of  McNair  and 
Gilfillan,  and  shared  in  the  labors,  tri- 
umphs, and  rare  defeats  of  that  cele- 
brated firm  of  lawyers. 

In  1878  Mr.  Bailey  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  associate  judge  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis. 
Judge  G.  B.  Cooley  holding  the  position 
of  judge.    At  the  ensuing  election  he  was 
elected  to  the  position.    On   the   retire- 
ment of  Judge  Cooley  in  1883  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  judge  of  the 
court,  and  presided  in  that  tribunal  for 
six  years.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  is  exclusive  as   to  all  of- 
fenses against  city  ordinances,   and  in 
minor  criminal  complaints;   and  it  has 
civil  jurisdiction  in  personal  controver- 
sies involving  $500  and  less.  Its  proced- 
ure in  most  criminal  complaints  is  sum- 
mary.   In  civil  cases  the  trials  are  as 
formal,   and  scarcely  less  difficult  than 
those    of  the    District    Courts.      Judge 
Baile\^*s  administration  was    dignified, 
firm,  discriminating,  and  in  proper  cases 
merciful.    He  had  the  respect  of  the  bar 
and  the  full  confidence  of  the  public. 

Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Von  Schic- 
kel, in  1890,  Governor  Merriam  ap- 
l)()iiite(l  Judge  Bailey  to  the  vacancy,  and 
lie  assumed  and  administered  the  import- 
ant functions  of  the  Probate  Court  dur- 
iui^  the  residue  of  the  term. 

Jud^i^c  Hailev  is  a  sturdy  son  of  Maine, 
l)()rn  at  I\)rtland  June  22d,  1830.  His 
father  was  Libbews  Bailey,  dccended 
from  an  early  settler  of  Massachusetts 
of  I'ilgrim   stock  and  English  ancestry. 
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His  mother  was  Marietta  Monroe  Clapp, 
both  parents  l>eing  connected  and  allied 
with  the  most  highly  respected  and  hon- 
ored families  of  New  England.  He  was 
but  six  years  old  at  his  father's  death. 
His  mother  found  herself  a  widow,  with 
eleven  children,  and  but  slender  means  of 
support.  The  child,  from  tender  years, 
was  impelled  by  necessity,  as  well  as  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  to  rely  upon  himself, 
and  to  contribute  from  the  earnings  of 
his  labor  to  the  support  of  the  family. 
Nevertheless  he  sought  every  opportun- 
ity for  study,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
graduated  from  the  High  School  of  Port- 
land. The  following  years  were  full  of 
labor  and  struggle.  The  law  was  his 
ambition,  but  the  study  had  to  be  pur- 
sued with  many  interuptions.  He  de- 
clined  no  honest  labor.  During  these 
years  he  held  a  number  of  offices  of  trust 
in  his  native  state,  and  was  for  a  time 
deputy  collector  of  the  Port  of  Passeni- 
quaddy.  At  last  in  1870  the  long  de- 
sired admission  to  the  bar  occurred  in 
Washington  County,  and  he  formed  a 
law  partnership  at  Calais  with  the  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Whidden,  an  old  practitioner 
in  the  courts  of  Maine,  which  continued 
until  Mr.  Whiddcn's  death  in  187G. 

Meanwhile,  in  1875,  he  formed  a  life 
partnership  in  marriage  with  Miss  Annie 
H.  Moor,  daughter  of  Wyman  B.  S.  Moor 
of  Waterville,  a  versatile  and  gifted 
lawyer,  who  had  been  United  States  sen- 
ator from  the  state  of  Maine.  Miss  Moor 
was  a  highly  accomplished  lady,  who 
had  received  a  thorough  education  at 
Notre  Pame  in  Montreal.  They  have 
had  five  children,  of  whom  but  two  sur- 
vive— Scavey,  aged  twelve  and  Paul 
Thorndyke,  aged  five  years 

Judge  Bailey  is  now  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers.  He  has  a  strong  compact 
frame,  capable  of  prolonged  labor,  ro- 
bust health,  and  a  calm,  logical  mind. 
He  has  withal  a  fine  literary  and  artistic 


taste.  His  sound  qualities  make  him  a 
genial  comi)anion.  He  is  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Minneapolis  Club.  At  the  bar 
he  holds  a  prominent  position,  being 
treasurer  of  the  Bar  Association,  and  in 
the  community  he  has  hosts  of  attached 
friends  and  no  enemies. 

INTKKESTINC;    RHMINISCHNCKS    OF    EARLY   PRACTICE 

AND    PRACTITIONERS. 

*In  complying  with  a  request  for  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  district  court  in  Hen- 
nepin Countv  the  writer  must  relv  on 
memor\',  without  time  for  inquiry  or 
search,  and  may  therefore  fail  in  accu- 
racv  as  to  earlier  dates.  The  first  ses- 
sion  of  the  district  court  of  this  county 
was  held  by  Judge  Bradley  B.  Meeker, 
in  1851  or  1852,  in  the  government  mill 
building,  at  the  west  side  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthonv.  There  is  no  tradition  of 
any  case  of  importance  then  tried.  Isaac 
Atwater  and  David  A.  Secombe  are  the 
only  attorneys  remaining  at  our  bar 
who  were  then  in  practice  here.  Judge 
Atwater  had  then,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  election  in  1857  as  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  largest  practice  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Secombe  had  also  a  large 
practice  for  those  days,  an(}  exhibited 
the  same  skill  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  same  power  in  terse,  for- 
cible argument  to  court  and  juries  which 
has  always  distinguished  him,  together 
with  his  characteristic  asperit3"  and  ag- 
gressiveness toward  whoever  he  disliked, 
a  trait  which  has  measurably  passed 
away  under  the  softening  influence  of 

years. 

Judge  Moses  Sherburne  was  next  as- 
signed to  this  district,  but  held  no  gen- 
eral term  in  this  county,  and  the  court 
practice  was  confined  to  such  matters  as 
could  be  disposed  of  at  special  terms  and 

*An  interMtlns  article  was  preitared  bjr  Jodg*  William  Loch- 
ren  Rome  three  years  since,  relating  to  the  earljr  practice  and  prac- 
titioners in  oonrta  of  this  conntjr.  The  article  was  pobliahed  in 
the  Tribune  of  this  citj,  bat  probably  wa^  Heen  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  tho«ie  now  residing  here,  and  is  deemed  of  safflcient  inter- 
est for  pranenratlon  in  a  more  permanent  form.  A  conHiderable 
nnmber  of  the  persons  mentioned  have  died,  but  perhaps  a  major- 
ity still  sarrire. 
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in  the  chambers  at  St.  Paul.  The  prac- 
tice code,  new  at  that  time,  had  unset- 
tled the  precedents,  and  gave  rise  to  de- 
murrers and  motions  innumerable,  which 
were  resorted  to  the  more  as  liberal 
costs,  required  to  be  promptly  paid,  were 
allowed.  Judge  Sherburne  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  fine  presence,  and  was 
much  respected. 

For  some  cause,  not  now  remembered, 
no  general  term  of  the  district  court  was 
holden  in  this  county,  after  the  one  men- 
tioned, until  1857,  and  only  causes  in 
justices*  courts  could  be  finallr  disposed 
of  where  issues  of  fact  triable  by  jury 
were  raised.  St.  Anthony  became  a  city 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  Lardner  Bost- 
wick  was  elected  city  justice  and  held 
that  office  many  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  unusual  mental  power,  good  1iterar>^ 
attainments,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  withal  of  spotless  integrity  and 
commanding  dignity  in  court,  while  very 
genial  and  companionable  in  his  ordin- 
ary intercourse  with  members  of  the  bar 
and  others.  He  was  a  most  efficient 
magistrate,  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
the  rough  manners  of  a  pioneer  com- 
munity, such  a  man  was  needed  to  pre- 
serve order  and  respect  for  law. 

The  love  of  fun  and  practical  jokes 
among  the  boys  gave  rise  to  many  ludi- 
crous scenes  in  this  court.  As  an  in- 
stance. One  Dr.  Jodon  was  for  some 
reason  not  a  favorite  with  the  boys,  who 
upon  some  pretext  treated  Him  one  night 
to  a  chariviri,  with  the  usual  tin-horn 
and  cow-bell  acconipaniinent.  The  doc- 
tor was  very  aii^ry  and  sou^j^lit  to  dis- 
cover the  ofTciidcrs,  thrcatcnin;^^  lc<^al 
])roscciilion.  T^inally  Al  Stone,  under 
])led;^e  that  he  woidd  not  be  accused, 
^ave  the  doctor  to  understand  that  cer- 
tain ])ers()ns  whom  he  named  were  the 
guilty  parties.  The  doctor  thereu])on 
made  com])laint  hetbre  judi^e  Hostwick, 
chtarging  Alvaren  Allen,  then  mayor  of 


the  city;  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy,  and  several 
of  the  most  reputable  citizens,  with  the 
oflfense,  and  they  were  accordingly-  ar- 
rested, and  naturally  were  very  angry. 
Allen,  whose  right  to  the  mayoralty  had 
been  questioned  in  proceeding^  instituted 
by  Mr.  Secombe,  notwithstanding  per- 
sonal unfriendliness,  retained  the  latter 
in  his  defense,  enjoining  upon  him,  with 
his  slight  stammer  and  characteristic 
humor,  which  even  his  anger  could  not 
wholly  repress,  that  he  should  handle 
the  prosecution  as  roughly  as  possible. 

**Be  as  mean  as  you  know  how  to  be. 
In  short,  be  p-p-perfectly  natural." 

At  the  trial  the  witnesses  called  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter;  and  the  baffled 
prosecutor  at  last  called  Al  Stone,  who 
was  an  amused  spectator,  but  who  knew 
no  more  than  the  others  w^hen  sworn; 
and  all  soon  realized  that  p)erchance  the 
defendants  were  equally  victims  of  one  of 
AFs  practical  jokes.  In  closing  this  di- 
gressive reference  to  Judge  Bostwick's 
court  it  is  proper  to  say  that  he  was 
held  in  such  high  regard  as  to  be  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  at  the  first  state  election. 

The  court  house  in  Minneapolis  was 
built  in  the  summer  of  1856,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  ensuing  winter.  In  the 
spring  of  1857  Rensselaer  R.  Nelson  and 
Charles  R.  Flandrau  became  associate 
justices  of  the  territorial  courts.  Judge 
Flandrau  lived  at  Traverse  des  Sioux, 
and  this  county  was  in  his  district, 
though  much  of  the  special  term  and 
chamber  business  was  transacted  before 
Jiul^c  Nelson  at  St.  Paul.  The  first  gen- 
eral terni  of  any  inii)ortance  was  heldbv 
Judge  I'laiidrau  in  the  court  house  in  the 
fall  of  1S57.  The  calendar  was  lar^c, 
eoiUainin^  the  accumulated  litig-ation  of 
years;  and  the  bar  fairly  numerous  and 
al)le.  Atwater  cK:  Joicc,  D.  A.  Secombe, 
Cornell  c\:  Vanderburgh,  Lawrence  & 
Loehren,  Heaton  &  Mathews,    Geo.    A. 
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Nourse,  N.  H.  Hemiup,  J.  S.  &  D.  M. 
Demmon  and  many  other  attorneys  had 
numerous  cases.  While  friendly  feeling 
between  attorney's  was  general,  there 
was  little  of  that  professional  courtesy 
that  has  since  distinguished  this  bar.  All 
available  advantages  in  practice  were 
taken  and  no  one  granted  or  expected 
any  favor.  The  calendar  was  not  divid- 
ed nor  causes  assigned  for  special  days, 
but  the  entire  calendar  was  tinder  pre- 
emptor\'  call  all  the  time.  Ever^^  at- 
torney had  to  be  in  constant  readiness, 
against  any  unexpected  ending  of  the 
.  cause  on  trial,  which  might  bring  on  a 
dismissal  of  causes  not  ready,  till  one 
was  reached  in  which  both .  parties  were 
prepared.  Judge  Flandrau  was  in  ever}' 
way  a  model  judge,  of  admirable  temper, 
unfailing  courtesy,  prompt  and  decisive 
in  his  readings,  and  alert  in  the  dispatch 
of  his  business.  His  long  service  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  his  re- 
cognized existence  at  the  bar  renders 
superfluous  to  an}^  reference  to  his  legal 
attainments. 

The  state  constitution  was  formed  in 
the  summer  of  1857  and  was  ratified  at 
the  fall  election  of  that  vcar.  State  offi- 
cers  were  then  elected,  who  did  not  as- 
sume official  functions  until  the  state 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  Ma}' 
of  the  following  year,  James  Hall  of  Lit- 
tle Falls,  was  elected  judge  of  this  dis- 
trict; which  comprised  the  counties  of 
Hennepin,  Carver,  Wright,  Meeker,  Sher- 
burne, Benton,  Stearns,  Morrison,  Crow 
Wing,  Mille  Lacs,  Itasca,  Pembina,  Todd, 
and  Cass.  Before  holding  an}'  term  in 
this  count3%  Judge  Hall  resigned,  Oct.  1, 
1858,  and  Edwin  O.  Hamlin,  of  St. 
Cloud,  was  appointed  in  his  place  b}'^ 
(tov.  Sibley,  and  held  the  oflSce  until  af- 
ter the  election  in  1859,  holding  two 
terms  in  this  countv  at  which  the  calen- 
dars  were  pretty  large.  The  bar  was 
large  and  able,  Francis  R.  E.  Cornell  and 
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James  R.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  being  perhaps 
the  leaders.  Money  was  scarce,  and  the 
chances  of  the  younger  lawN'ers  for  fees 
not  ver}'  promising,  but  good  feeling  and 
love  of  fun  prevailed  general^.  One 
Stewart  Harvey  had  a  cause  for  trial, 
and  being  without  money  quarreled 
with  his  attorne3',so  that  he  was  appar- 
ently helpless  when  his  cause  was  called. 
But  a  half-dozen  of  the  younger  attor- 
neys took  hold,  without  asking,  and 
helped  him  through  the  case,  resulting  in 
disagreement  of  the  jury.  Harvey  was  a 
man  of  phenomenal  vanity,  and  could  be 
imposed  upon  to  any  extent,  if  the  im- 
position included  flattery.  At  the  close 
of  his  trial  he  inquired  of  one  of  his  young 
assistants  if  he  might  not  himself  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  was  informed 
that  nothing  would  be  easier;  that  the 
examining  committee  had  a  routine  set 
of  questions,  which  a  little  study  would 
enable  him  to  master,  and  he  would  pass 
triumphantly. 

Harvey  begged  him  to  write  out  for 
him  this  list  of  questions  with  the  an- 
swers, which  he  consented  to;  and  nearly 
the  entire  bar  participated  in  preparing 
about  50  questions  with  ludicrous  an- 
swers to  each.  Harvey  committed  the 
whole  to  memory  in  a  few  days  and  ap- 
plied for  examination,  which  .was  had 
one  evening  in  the  Nicollet  House  parlor, 
before  a  crowded  audience,  including 
Judge  Hamlin.  Two  young  men  volun- 
teered as  candidates  to  keep  up  the  de- 
ception; the  examiner  having  a  list  of 
Harvey's  questions  to  ask  as  his  turn 
came,  and  to  which  the  prompt  answers 
kept  the  audience  in  a  roar  of  merriment, 
while  the  examiner  by  running  comment 
on  the  answers  of  the  other  candidates 
kept  Harvey  in  the  belief  that  all  the 
laughter  was  at  their  expense.  Two  or 
three  questions  and  answers  will  serve 
as  samples  of  Harvey's  examination: 

Question.    What  is  an  escrow?    Answer.    An 
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escrow  is  an  incorporated  hereditament.  It  is  the 
right  which  a  man  hath  to  set  iip  a  scarecrow  up 
on  another  man's  land  to  scare  the  crows  from  his 
own  corn. 

Question.  What  is  a  mandamus?  Answer.  A 
mandamus  is  an  oath  administered  by  the  sheriff 
to  a  convict  when  passinj^  him  through  the  inner 
door  of  the  state  prison,  and  is  in  these  words: 
"Damn  j-ou,  stay  there,  till  you  have  undergone 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  are  legally  discharged. 

Question.  What  is  the  first  action  of  ejectment 
of  which  we  have  any  record?  Answer.  That  in 
which  the  seven  devils  were  cast  out  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. 

Harvey  went  through  the  whole  list 
without  a  break  and  with  evident  ela- 
tion at  his  apparent  success,  softened  b3' 
some  commiseration  for  the  other  two 
candidates,  whose  failure  had,  as  he 
thought,  caused  such  uproarous  mirth. 
He  ordered  the  landlord  to  bring  liquid 
refreshment  for  all  present,  and  left  with 
the  certainty  that  the  next  morning  he 
would  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  bar. 
The  committee,  however,  delayed,  and 
evaded  his  importunities,  and  after 
awhile,  by  the  counsel  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  young  advisers,  he  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  judge  a  petition  stating 
the  fact  of  his  examination  and  of  having 
supplied  the  committee  with  the  potables 
to  which  by  custom  they  were  entitled, 
and  charging  that,  through  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil  and  of  their  own  mere 
malice,  they  would  not  report.  And  he 
I)rayed  that  a  guillotine  might  issue 
forthwith  to  c()in])el  ])erf()rniancc  of  their 
duly. 

Poor  Ilarvcv  was  lon;^  in  finding  out 
that  lie  had  hccn  victimized.  When  he 
did,  he  l)e,<4nn  the  study  of  law  in  earnest, 
and  a  tier  a  very  eredital)le  examination 
was  admitted  l)y  the  Supreme  Court  two 
or  three  years  later,  and  soon  alter  went 
Ivast. 

|ud«4:e  Ilandin  was  an  able  and  eourt- 
eous  ju(l.L:e  and  ])oi)ular  with  the  har.  He 
w<as  verysmrdl  in  statue  and  a  trille  sen- 
sitive  rd)out    it.       William     .\ .    Cheever, 


who  lived  near  the  University,  and  was 
somewhat  noted  for  humor,  as  well  as 
hard  drinking,  was  one  day  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  judge  to  answer  for 
contempt  in  not  obeying  a  subpcena  as 
witness  in  a  criminal  case. 

When  brought  in  by  the  sheriff  he  was 
considerably  inebriated  and  on  the  judge 
asking  what  he  had  to  say  why  he  should 
not  be  punished  for  the  contempt,  fleered 
over  the  desk  and  around  each  side  as  if 
looking  for  the  person  who  addressed 
him.  At  length  rising  on  tip  toe  and 
stretching  his  neck,  he  said  in  a  low  tone 
but  distinct  to  be  heard  by  all  : 

**  I  wish  Your  Honor  would  get  up  on 

a  sheet  of  paper  so  that  I  can  see  you." 

This  convulsed  the  audience ;  and  the 

judge   evidently    disconcerted,    repeated 

the  question. 

*'  Well,  the  fact  is.  Your  Honor,"  said 
Cheever,  **the  sheriff  would  pay  me  no 
fees  upon  the  subpoena,  and  just  l>efore 
he  came  I  had  spent  the  last  dime  I  had 
in  the  world  for  bread  for  mv  familv.  I 
started  to  come  here  with  all  the  speed  I 
could  make,  but  when  I  reached  the  sus- 
pension bridge  Capt.  Tapper  would  not 
let  me  cross  because  I  had  no  money  to 
pay  the  toll.  I  tried  to  borrow  five  cents 
of  everybody  I  knew,  and  no  one  would 
lend  it  to  me.  I  thought  of  swimming 
the  river,  but  concluded  that  I  was  too 
old,  and  that  the  water  was  too  cold 
and  swift.  In  short,!  made  every  ])ossi- 
ble  effort  to  get  here,  but  in  vain,  and  I 
had  to  wait  till  the  sheriff  came  after 
me. 

The  judge  could  not  avoid  joiiiiiig  in 
the  lauL^hter  that  greeted  this  in<:j^cnious 
exeuse,  and  Cheever  escaped  ])uiiishnient. 
While  ])erreet  good  feeling  existed 
among  the  menil)ers  of  the  b^ir,  the  prac- 
tiee  of  t<aking  every  advantage  of  eaeli 
others  laehes  still  obtained.  Everyone 
had  to  wateli  his  cases  unceasiimlv  and 
was  only  laughed  at  if  caught  at  a  dis- 
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advantage.  One  day  McNair  was  for 
plaintiff  and  Beebe  for  defendant  in  a 
cause  next  to  be  called  after  the  one  on 
trial,  and  both  waited  patiently  till  very 
near  the  hour  for  adjournment,  when,  as 
it  appeared  to  them  that  the  case  on 
trial  would  not  only  last  the  day  out  but 
consume  considerable  of  the  next  day, 
Beebe  accepted  McNair \s  invitation  to 
ride  up  town  with  him.  Beebe  waited 
at  the  steps  for  McNair  to  drive  around, 
and  as  he  was  coming,  Beebe's  clerk 
came  to  him  with  the  statement  that  the 
cause  on  trial  had  suddenly  ended,  and 
his  case  would  be  called.  Beebe  asked 
McNair  to  wait  for  him  a  moment,  and 
hurried  back,  as  their  case  was  called, 
moved  and  secured  its  dismissal  because 
of  McNair's  absence,  and  then  \vent 
down  where  McNair  was  patienth' wait- 
ing for  him,  and  accepted  a  ride  with  him 
to  their  offices,  telling  him,  as  a  good 
joke,  at  parting,  of  his  achievement. 

If  McNair  felt  any  resentment  he  gave 
no  sign,  but  got  his  cause  reinstated  the 
next  day  on  payment  of  costs.  He  and 
Beebe  continued  as  friendly  as  before, 
frequently  laughing  together  at  the  ad- 
vantage that  Beebe  had  taken,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  Mac  had  a  chance 
to  get  even.  But  the  chance  came,  and 
of  course  was  not  allowed  to  pass. 

The  inconvenience  of  having  the  judge 
sixty  miles  away  may  have  affected  the 
chances  of  Hamlin's  election,  though 
nominated  by  his  part^^  At  the  election 
of  1859,  Charles  E.  Vanderburgh  was 
elected  judge  of  this  district  and  contin- 
ued on  the  bench  until  he  became  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Januar3', 
1882,  so  that  he  will  soon  reach  thirty 
years  of  continuous  judicial  service.  The 
impetus  given  to  litigation  by  the  crisis 
of  1857,  had  measurably  subsided,  and 
the  two  general  terms  per  year  rarely 
lasted  more  than  three  weeks  each.  The 
old  court  house  (new  then)  with  its  sin- 


gle court  room,  and  no  private  chambers 
for  the  judge,  with  one  jury  room,  and  a 
sheriff^s  room  all  on  the  second  floor, 
was  considered  ample.  The  clerk  had  a 
small  room  below  adjoining  the  register's 
office.  But  the  judge  had  a  large  range 
of  outside  counties  to  attend  to.  There 
were  no  railroads,  and  he  generally  went 
on  horseback,  getting  often  but  a  share 
of  a  bed  in  countrv  towns,  which  court 
sessions  would  always  crowd.  Any 
sketch  of  these  early  days,  and  of  the 
lawyers  who  then  composed  the  bar, 
many  of  whom  have  passed  where  tech- 
nicalities are  disregarded,  and  of  the 
occasionally  notable  litigation  would 
constitute  intercstingreading,  but  would 
pass  far  beyond  the  purpose  limits  of 
this  article.  And  Judge  Vanderburgh, 
and  those  who  have  come  to  the  bench 
since  his  accession,  are  too  well  known 
at  the  present  time  in  this  community  to 
justify  more  than  naming  them. 

With  the  solid,  healthy  growth  of  our 
city,  which  began  at  the  closeof  the  war, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  business  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds,  litigation  increased 
correspondingly.  But  relief  to  the  judge 
came  for  a  while  in  cutting  off  outside 
counties  as  new  districts  were  formed 
until  only  Wright,  Anoka  and  Isanti  re- 
mained with  Hennepin.  At  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  in  1872,  as  the  work 
became  too  great  for  our  judge  and  the 
constitution  permitted  but  one  in  any 
judicial  district,  the  court  of  common 
pleas  was  established,  with  a  jurisdic- 
tion concurrent  with  the  district  court, 
and  Austin  H.  Young  was  by  Gov.  Aus- 
tin appointed  judge  of  that  court,  and 
was  elected  for  a  full  term  at  the  next 
election  In  1876,  the  constitution  hav- 
ing been  amended  so  as  to  allow  plural- 
ity of  judges  of  the  district  courts,  the 
common  pleas  was  merged  into  the  dis- 
trict court  and  Judge  Young,  by  repeated 
elections,  continues  on  the  bench,  and 
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will  complete  17  years  of  service  to-day, 
June  1 ,  1889.  At  the  special  session  of 
1881  the  Legislature  pro vid  edfor  an  ad- 
ditional judge  of  this  court,  and  William 
Lochren  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Pills- 
bury,  Nov.  19,  1881,  and  remains  upon 
the  bench,  having  been  twice  elected.  At 
the  fall  election  of  1881,  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Vanderburgh  was  chosen  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  that  office 
January  12,  1882,  and  John  M.  Shaw 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Pillsbury  judge 
of  the  district  court  in  his  place,  and 
was  elected  for  a  full  term  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  He  continued  on  the  bench 
until  January  8,  1884,  when,  upon  his 
resignation.  Mart  B.Koon  was  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  Hubbard  to  succeed  him. 
Judge  Koon  was  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1884  for  a  full  term,  but  resigned,  and 
John  P.  Rea  was  on  May  1,  1886,  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  by  Gov.  Hubbard, 
and  being  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  continues  upon  the  bench.  The  Leg- 
islature of  1887  gave  a  fourth  judge, 
and  Henry  G.  Hicks  was  on  March  16, 
1887,  appointed  by  Gov.  McGill,  and 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1888.  The  last  I^eg- 
islature  gave  two  more  judges,  and  Sea- 
grave  Smith  and  Frederick  Hooker  were 
appointed  by  Gov.  Merriam  March  5, 
1889. 

The  court  has  now  six  judges  con- 
stantly emj)lo3'ed  in  its  work.  With 
three  general  terms  each  year,  its  busi- 
ness has  <i^ro\vn  until  the  number  of  civil 
causes  on  tlic  last  September  term  ex- 
ceeded 1,4-00,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
there  has  been  a  ])ractically  continuous 
session  of  <4cncral  term  from  the  10th  of 
Sei)tcnil)cr  until  the  middle  of  July.  Dur- 
in;^  the  jjcriod  since  lS72,\vlicn  the  pres- 
ent senior  jud^e  came  to  the  bench,  there 
has  been  much  litigation  of  an  impor- 
tant character  in  this  court.    All  the  rail- 


roads but  two  which  now  enter  this  citv 
have  been  constructed  within  that  time, 
involving  litigation  not  only  in  condem- 
nation proceedings,  but  in  contests  be- 
tween competing  railroads.     Important 
questions  relating  to  water  powers,  ri- 
parian   rights    and    corporations    have 
been  litigated  and  determined,  and  per- 
haps no  court  in  the  country  has  had  as 
large  a  number  of  suits  for  personal  in- 
juries brought  against  the  city,  and  rail- 
road and   manufacturing    corporations 
and  individuals.    The  lumbering  business 
centering  here  and  other  kinds  of  manu- 
factures has  produced  a  good  deal  of  Ht- 
igation,  and  the  large  amount  of  building 
fills  calendars  with  suits  to  enforce  me- 
chanics* liens.     Divorce    cases,   far   too 
man\%  and  libel  suits,  not  a  few,  have 
come  up  for  trial,  while  the  criminal  bus- 
iness has  grown  to  such   extent  as  to 
occupy  one  judge  nearly  all  the  time  at 
every  general  term. 

Additions  have  been  sparingly'  made 
to  the  old  court  house,  until  there  are 
now  four  rooms  for  the  trial  of  causes, 
and  one  or  two  judges  have  to  hear 
causes  in  their  chambers.  Every  Satur- 
day is  devoted  mainly  to  sp>ecial  term 
business,  when  motions,  demurrers  and 
default  cases  are  heard  and  disposed  of 
There  is  little  respite  for  an3^  of  the 
judges,  but  with  the  late  increase  i)er- 
haps  more  time  can  l^e  given  to  the 
proper  consideration  of  important  cases 
than  was  possible  before.  The  need  of 
the  new  court  house  is  apparent  to  every 
one  who  has  to  do  business  in  the  pres- 
ent illy  managed  and  inadequate  rooms. 
The  arrangement  of  court  rooms  in  the 
new  building  so  as  to  be  convenient  and 
easy  of  access,  one  from  the  others,  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  which  it  is  liojK-d 
will  not  l)c  overlooked  In-  the  commis- 
sion, or  hy  whoever  the}'  may  consult 
with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  ])uildinii 
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Charles  Henry  Woods.  Though 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  State 
in  1862,  a  term  of  service  in  the  arm^', 
and  official  engagements  at  the  South, 
prevented  Judge  Woods  from  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Minneapolis.  His  arrival  here  was  July 
5th,  1866.  He  entered  the  law  office  of 
Cornell  &  Bradley,  and  spent  some 
months  in  stud3',  familiarizing  himself 
w^ith  the  statutes  and  code  practice. 
Afterwards  he  spent  some  time  with 
Judge  Atwater,  and  with  the  firm  of 
Atwater  &  Flandrau.  While  associated 
with  them,  the  City  of  Minneapolis, 
which  had  previously  had  only  a  town 
government,  was  incorporated,  and  Mr. 
Woods  was  elected  City  Justice.  The 
municipal  court  had  not  then  been 
established,  and  the  City  Justice  exer- 
cised the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
which  was  afterwards  conferred  on  the 
city  court.  It  was  an  imi)ortant  and 
dignified  office,  and  by  common  consent 
conferred  upon  its  chief  officer  the  title 
of  Judge,  !)y  which  he  has  ever  since  been 
known  in  the  community,  superseding 
the  military  title  of  Captain,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  bv  militarv  service. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1800, 
Judge  Woods  opened  a  law  office  in  the 
building  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Hennepin  avenues,  which  he  has 
occupied  to  the  ])resent  time — a  period  of 
twentv-three  vears. 

At  the  outset  he  had  no  associate  in 
business,  but  in  subsequent  years  has 
been  associated  with  E.  A.  Merrill, 
Judge  P.  M.  Babcock,  Attorney  General 
Hahn,  and  at  the  present  time  with 
Joseph  R.  Kingman.  He  has  devoted 
himself  to  civil  practice,  and  especially  to 
real  estate  and  i)robate  law.  He  has 
been  diligent  and  attentive  to  his  i>rofes- 
sional  work,  confining  his  ambition 
strictly  within  professional  lines.     His 


assiduity,  with  the  reputation  of  strict- 
est integrity,  has  brought  merited  suc- 
cess, so  that  Judge  Woods  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hennepin  County  Bar.  His  practice 
is  large  and  fairly  remunerative.  It  has 
been  stimulated  by  no  adventitous  arts. 
He  makes  no  pretension  to  oratory, 
making  his  appeal  to  reason  and  judg- 
ment rather  than  to  passion  and  feeling. 
The  preparation  of  his  cases  is  thorough, 
and  his  brief  exposition  of  the  subject 
solid  and  vigorous. 

The  line  of  American  descent  com- 
mences with  John  Woods,  the  emigrant 
ancestor  who  settled  in  Sudbury,  Mass., 
in  1638,  and  whose  descendants  to  the 
sixth  generation  lived  in  Sudbury  and 
the  adjacent  towns  of  Marlboro  and 
Southboro.  In  1784,  Jonas  Woods,  the 
grandfather  of  Charles,  removed  to  Fitz- 
william,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Woods  is  a  native  of  the  rural 
village  of  Newport,  Sullivan  count3',New 
Hampshire.  He  was  born  October  8th, 
1836.  His  father.  Rev.  John  Woods, 
was  a  Congregational  minister  of  strong 
character,  considerable  abilit3'  and 
ardent  piety.  He  possessed  a  small  farm 
in  the  parish  where  he  officiated  in  spirit- 
ual things.  He  had  a  family  of  ten  child- 
ren, of  whom  Charles  H.  was  the  young- 
est ;  only  four  of  the  ten  living  to  adult 
age.  With  a  small  salary  and  meager 
income,  the  father  was  compelled  to  the 
closest  economy  of  expenditure,  and 
the  children  were  enured  from  infancy 
to  such  labor  as  suited  their  years,  with 
little  expectation  of  aid  in  obtaining  an 
education,  and  only  self-reliance  in  enter- 
ing upon  independent  lives.  Charles  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen  3'ears,  where,  during 
a  course  of  three  years,  he  finished  prepa- 
ration to  enter  college.  He  then  entered 
Williams'  College,  but  was  compelled  to 
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relinquish  the  course  in  the  Sophomore 
year  for  want  of  means  to  continue  the 
same.  He  then  a]>i)lied  himself  to  teach- 
ing school  for  several  terms,  until  his 
meager  earnings  enabled  him  to  take  up 
the  study  of  the  law,  to  which,  in  spite 
of  parental  desire,  he  had  decided  to 
devote  himself.  He  entered  the  office  of 
Hon.  Tappan  Wentworth.  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  where  an  older  brother  was  in 
business,  and  finished  his  readings  with 
Messrs.  Burke  &  Wait,  in  his  native  vil- 
lage. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Newport  in  18G2. 

At  that  time  the  war  had  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  n  year,  and  in  a 
period  of  gloom  and  discouragement  a 
call  came  for  additional  volunteers.  Mr. 
Woods  determined  to  postpone  entering 
upon  civil  practice,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  camp.  He  enlisted  on  the  first 
of  September,  1S(;2,  in  the  Sixteenth  Regi- 
ment of  New  Hampshire  Infantry,  and 
was  commissioned  Captain  of  Company 
P.  The  enlistment  wiis  for  a  nine 
months'  term. 

Before  leaving  for  the  scat  of  war,  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1S()2,  he  consum- 
mated an  engagement,  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  might  otherwise  not  permit, 
by  marriage  with  Miss  Carrie  C.  Rice, of 
Brooklield,  VL.  Happily,  after  a  little 
over  a  year  of  sej)arati()n,  they  were 
enabled  to  take  u])  the  role  of  wedded 
life,  which  has  continued  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  ]>rcsent  time,  and  whicli 
lias  l)r()uglit  to  Minneapolis  one  of  the 
niosl  hiiiiily  cstrcnK'<l  ot"  Ikt  circle  ot' 
cliMrniinu  1.'i«lii>. 

C'lpi.'iin    \V*HHi>'    i\  L:iiii<iii    \\;is    ns 

>iLllK'il  I"  llic  I  K-li;!!"!  ilirlll  «•!  llic  *iii]t, 
\\lu-i\'.  uiIiKt  llir  c  •iiiiii:ii;»]  I't  (k'IUT.'iI 
l*>jiik>.  it  ])rrl<  •!  IKCM  .'III  i;l\^«  »;iii'  ^rr\  irc. 
r\i'0^<.<l  l'»  I  l-r  11!  il.'i:!:i  <'t  Imt  l».'i\<'ii^ 
a  1  h  1  »-  \\  ; '  1 1 1  ]  »^  r:  I '  I  u  I'  I  i  1  ■ '  1 1  I  • »  1 1  n.  l:  1 1 '  i  ^  <  =  I 
llu-  .■:.r;ii  \-  II:!  \  i;  l'  <•;:  ]  'I  h'c  ; !  ;■  :« 'rMin-a- 
liiMi    :\l    r>iir.r    a     la     k'^'-r.    ihr    i\L:iiiir!i  I 


was  left  to  guard  it  during  several 
months  of  the  summer  of  18G8,  until  its 
members  were  decimated  by  fever,  and 
Capt.  Woods,  prostrated  hv  the  disease, 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  where  lie 
was  confined  by  a  course  of  malarial 
fever  for  several  weeks.  When  able  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  he  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  aiul  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment  was 
returned  to  his  home. 

The  company-,  composed  of  ninety- 
eight  stalwart  New  Hampshire  men, 
after  an  absence  of  a  little  over  a  year, 
returned  to  their  native  mountains  only 
thirty-seven  strong;  sixty-one  having 
succumbed  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
arduous  service.  Caj)t.  Woods  was  then 
appointed  to  a  clerkshii)  in  the  War 
I)ei)artment  at  Washington,  iind  after  a 
little  less  than  a  year  was  sent  to  North 
Carolina  as  a  special  agent  of  the  V.  S. 
Treasury  I)e])artment.  He  was  stationed 
at  first  at  Newbern,  where  he  dieted  as 
deputy  of  Hon.  David  Heaton,  who,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  resided  at 
St.  .\nthony,  and  represented  that  dis- 
trict in  the  State  Senate  at  the  sessions 
of  lsr)S  to  1862.  While  at  Xewbern  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  previiiled  with 
such  fatality  that  fifteen  hundred  deaths 
occurred  out  of  a  white  po])ulation  of 
forty-five  hinidrcd,  within  the  space  ot 
two  months.  Capt.W^oods  remained  at 
his  post  of  duty  during  this  frightt'nl 
period,  and  his  life  was  i)roYidentiallv 
si)are(l.  .\fter  a  short  furlongli  he  was 
a^aiii  sent  South  and  stationed  at  Ra- 
KiLjli.  N.  C.  in  connection  with  treasury 
work,  wlirrc  he  remained  until  al'i<.r  ilic 
rlosr  of  liic  war,  returning  to  New  1 1  a  inn- 
-^liln-  ill  ( >clol)cr,  ISGf). 

Ill  \u<  intercourse  with  Mr.  IKait.r., 
ra])iaiii  \V< K)ils  had  bcconiest  >  iin j)rcsscii 
wiiii  tiic  advantages  of  Miiinea  pi  ►lis 
liia:  lir  ileierniined  to  visit  it,  anil  sm-n 
iiH.k  ii|»  hi^  residence  here. 
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While  he  has  given  close  application 
to  the  work  of  his  profession,  he  has 
been  prominent  in  social  life  and  much 
interested  in  benevolent  and  religious 
work.  He  became  connected  with  Ph'- 
mouth  Congregational  church,  and  has 
at  times  been  an  accepta})le  teacher  in 
its  Bible  classes.  He  is  a  member  of 
John  A.  Rawlins  Post  of  the  Grand 
Arm3'  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  Junior  Commander  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  in  Alinnesota. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woods  have  a  pleasant 
home  on  Tenth  street,  where  thev extend 
a  refined  and  generous  hospitalit3^  to 
theirmany  friends,  and  to  strangcrscom- 
ing  within  their  doors. 

John  Day  Smith.  Though  a  resident 
of  Minneapolis  only  since  1 885,  the  posi- 
tion which  Mr.  Smith  has  attained  at 
the  bar,  and  his  influence  in  public  af- 
fairs, show  how  ready  the  people  of  Min- 
neapolis arc  to  appreciate  true  merit, 
and  to  accord  to  it  due  consideration 
and  honor,  though  accompanied  by  no 
advantitious  aids  of  pohtical  influence  or 
oflScial  prestige.  He  was  drawn  to  settle 
here  by  admiration  of  the  city  and  its 
people,  when  on  a  chance  visit.  He  had 
no  acquaintance  in  the  city,  and  sought 
no  influential  association.  Hringing  his 
family  he  opened  a  law  oflicc,  at  No.  4-2 
Tliird  street.  Some  business  was  en- 
trusted to  him  which  was  carefully  at- 
tended  to.  He  had  no  specialty,  })ut  en- 
gaged in  a  general  law  business.  A  per- 
sonal injury  case  was  put  into  his  hands, 
and  in  a  trial  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  his  client  obtained  a  verdict 
against  a  railroad  company  for  the  large 
sum  of  $13,500,  and  the  lawyer  won  as 
well  the  respect  of  the  court,  and  of  the 
opposing  attorneys.  The  conduct  of  the 
case  showed  careful  preparation,  skillful 
presentation  of  the  testimony,  and  a 
rare  power  as  an  advocate.    The  fame  of 


such  a  victory  brought  more  clients,  and 
an  increased  business.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  new-  comer  was  recognized  as 
among  the  best  equipped  and  most  suc- 
cessful at  the  bar. 

Not  only  did  professional  success  come 
but  political  influence  as  well.  Having 
shown  himself  to  be  conversant  with 
public  questions,  and  a  persuasive  and 
impressive  public  speaker,  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  Republican  candidate  for  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  in  1888. 
He  was  elected  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
session  commencing  the  following  Janu- 
ary. So  carefully  did  he  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituency',  and  so  powerful- 
ly- did  he  impress  himself  upon  the  body 
for  judicial  ability  and  forensic  power, 
that  at  the  following  election  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  upper 
house,  serving  in  the  State  Senate  at  the 
session  of  1891.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  also 
of  the  Tniversitv  Committee.  The  ses- 
sion  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  reason 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  histor3''  of 
the  state,  the  Republican  party  was  in  a 
minority  in  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. His  colleagues  from  Hennepin 
Count\^  were  all  of  the  opposite  part3\ 
Assaults  were  made  upon  the  city  chart- 
er, and  upon  the  **patrol  limits**  feature 
of  the  city  policy,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished imc'er  Republican  auspices.  The 
senator  from  Minneapolis  was  involved 
in  a  ceaseless  struggle,  but  so  ably  did 
he  conduct  the  debate,  and  so  skillfully 
apply  legislative  strategy,  that  the  most 
radical  measures  were  defeated,  and  no 
serious  changes  made.  The  result  of  the 
session  was  to  leave  Mr.  Smith  with  an 
enviable  reputation  for  ability  as  a  legis- 
lator. 

A  sketch  of  his  previous  life  will  show 
that  the  honors  which  Mr.  Smith  re- 
ceived, and  the  rapid  success  which  he 
gained  in  Minneapolis,  were  not  fortui- 
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tous,  but  were  the  result  of  contact  with 
practical  affairs  in  early  life,  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  camp,  of  thorough  schol- 
astic training,  and  of  patient  and  long 
continued  labor  in  professional  life 
through  years  of  heroic  struggle. 

He  is  a  son  of  Edward  G.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Lord)  Smith  of  the  town  of  Litch- 
field,   Kennebec    County,    Maine,   bom 
Feb.  25, 1845.  His  paternal  great  grand- 
father was  an  emigrant  from  York  Coun- 
ty, England,  who  settled  in   Maine  in 
1762.     James  Lord,  the  grandfather  of 
his  mother,  was  an  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  commanding  a  company  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  after- 
wards seriouslv  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island.    For  three  generations  the 
ancestors  had  won  their  su!)sistence  from 
a  small  and  not  very  productive  farm, 
where  thcv   were  enured   to  labor,  and 
practiced  the  virtues  of  prudence   and 
economy.      Tliey  were  pious  people  at- 
tached to  the  Baptist  Church.     The  son 
shared  in  the  lal)ors  of  the  farm,andhad 
such  school  advantages  as  the  district 
school  afforded  through   its  sessions  in 
the  winter  months,  until  he  had  ])assed 
his  seventeenth  year,      r^'or  more  than  a 
vear  the  war  of  the  rel)ellion  had  been  in 
progress.     From  week  to  week  Imllctins 
from  the  seat  of  hostilities  !)rought  intel- 
ligence of  the  stirring  events  of  the  camp 
and  the  field,   and  appeals  came  from 
president  and  governor  to  the   young 
men  to  join  the  standard  of  the  nation. 
The  lad,  neither  in  ri|)])cari;incc  or  years 
a  man,  otVered  liiiiisell  rind  was  aeeepted, 
and  was  enrolled  in  Company  "I-"' ol"  the 
lUtli    ReLiiiiient    of  Maine  X'olnnleer  In- 
fantry,  on  the  2«Uli  ol'June,  lsr)J.      The 
re.i^inieTit.  after  re;iehin^"  the  seat  of  war, 
was  incorporated  in  the  I'irst  I>riL;at]e  of 
the  Seeond  division  (»f  i  he  Second  Army 
Corps.   si-rvinLi    nnder   all     the    generals 
who  sncces^iwly  commanded   the  Armv 
of  the  Potomac.    ThcdrillinLZsand  fortifi- 


cations, the  weary  marches  and  counter- 
marches; the  life  of  thecamp,  the  bivouac 
and  the  battle  wdiich  this   army   exf>eri- 
enced  until  the  recruits   fresh    from  the 
hills,  became  veteran  soldiers,  are  mat- 
ters recorded  in  the  war  historv  of  the 
time.  Young  Smith  shared  them  all.   He 
passed    unscathed  through    Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville  and   Gettysburg. 
At  the  latter  on  the  fateful    3d   of  July. 
1863,  his  regiment  was  brigaded  with 
what  survived  of  our  own  gallant  Min- 
nesota First,  after  its  memorable  charge 
on  the  previous  day.    Young  Smith  was 
on  the  skirmish  line  wdien   the   magnifi- 
cent army  under  Pickett,  of  fifteen  thous- 
and   men,    emerging   from     the     wood, 
formed  its  line  of  battle   on    Seminary 
Ridge,  and  amid  a  cannonade  from  both 
sides,  unequaled  in  the  war,  precipitated 
itself  with  impetuous  fury  on  the  steady 
line  of  Hancock's  Corps  of  about  equal 
numbers.    It  advanced  througli  the  dec- 
imating   fire    of     our    batteries,     and 
charged  the  line  with  leveled   ba^^onet 
and    blazing   guns.      The  contest    was 
short  but  decisive.    The  attacking  army 
was    annihilated.      Some    fugitives    es- 
caped, but  as  an  organized   force  it  no 
hmger  existed.     The  Nineteenth    Maine 
Infantry  lost  about  one-half  its  men  in 
the    battle,    but    a     kind      Providence 
shielded  the  young  private  from  harm, 
though  in  the  hottest  of  the   fight,  so 
filling  up  the  vacancies  caused    b^'  the 
losses  in  this  battle,  he  was  promoted  to 
Corporal.   Resuming  thebattles in  wliich 
he   ])rirtici])atcd,   followed,  Bristoe    Sta- 
tion, Mine  Kun,  Wilderness,  Spottsylva- 
nia   (where   his    corps   at    the    **  Bl(n)dv 
AnLrle"  captured  three  thousand  }>ris(>n- 
ers).  To    River,  North    Anna,  Totopoto- 
niay,  C<»ld  Harbor,  Petersbero^  and  Jeru- 
salem IMank  Road. 

j'he  hitter  engagement  put  nn  end  to 
hi^  active  military  life.  He  was  one  ot 
six  ncni-eommissioned  officers  detailed  as 
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color  guard,  all  of  whom  were  put  hors 
de  combat.  Corporal  Smith  received  a 
musket  ball  in  the  face,  passing  through 
the  mouth,  knocking  out  the  teeth  on  the 
upper  right  side,  shattering  the  jaw  and 
passing  out  under  the  ear.  He  lay  on 
the  field  through  the  night,  suffering  ex- 
cnitiating  pain  and  weak  from  loss  of 
blood.  The  next  day  he  was  placed  in 
an  army  wagon  with  other  wounded 
and  carried  to  a  field  hospital  at  City 
Point,  a  distance  from  the  field  of  quite 
fifteen  miles.  Before  he  \Yas  taken  out 
two  dead  bodies  were  removed,  and  he 
was  more  dead  than  alive.  The  sur- 
geons had  no  hope  of  his  life.  But  a 
strong  constitution,  temperate  habits 
and  a  resolute  will,  with  the  kindlv  care 
of  the  blessed  nurses  of  the  Christian 
and  Sanitary  commissions,  carried  him 
through,  and  he  slowh-  convalesced. 
When  strong  enough  to  be  removed  he 
was  transferred  to  a  hospital  at  Wash- 
ington, and  then  to  Augusta,  Maine, 
where  he  was  given  a  final  discharge 
April  10,  1S05.  He  was  weak  and  quite 
unable  to  undergo  l)odily  labor,  though 
resolute  in  pur])ose. 

He  now  entered  tlic  Watcrville  Class- 
ical Institute  in  preparation  for  col- 
lege. A  little  money  remained  fnmi  the 
scanty  pay  of  a  common  soldier.  With 
this,  and  his  own  earnings  in  teaching 
school,  the  ex])enses  of  his  education 
were  paid,  without  a  dollar  from  home. 
He  entered  Brown  I'niversity,  K.  I.,in 
18G8,  and  completed  the  course  in  due 
time,  though  often  compelled  to  be 
absent  to  earn  mone^',  but  making  up 
the  studies  of  the  class  in  1872. 

His  scholarship  is  attested  by  an  elec- 
tion to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society, 
which  is  conferred  only  upon  those  of 
sui)erior  standing.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  due  course.  He  then 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  a 


salary  of  $2,000  per  year,  with  which 
he  paid  the  arrears  of  his  collegiate 
course  and  assisted  a  younger  brother 
in  obtaining  an  education. 

He  remained  at  Worcester  for  three 
years,  when,  broken  down  in  health  with 
an  attack  of  hemorrage  of  the  lungs,  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  agreeable 
position  and  seek  recuperation  in  the 
South.  Stopping  at  Washington,  he  was 
])revaile(l  on  by  Senator  Hoar,  whose 
friendship  he  enjoj-ed,  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Interior  Department  of 
the  government.  Placing  himself  in  the 
care  of  the  best  surgeons,  after  two  \'ears 
his  health  rallied  and  he  went  into  the 
Columbian  Law  School  and  took  acourse 
of  instruction  in  law,  under  such  teach- 
ers as  Judges  William  Strong  and  Cox. 
The  degrees  of  L.  L.  B.  and  L.  L.  M. 
were  conferred  on  him  113"  that  institu- 
tion in  1879  and  1881  respectiveh'.  He 
remained  in  Washington  for  nine  years, 
during  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
law  clerk  and  chief  of  a  division  in  one 
of  the  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. I"or  three  years  he  was  lecturer 
in  Howard  University-  on  the  Law  of 
Evidence  and  Torts. 

In  the  year  1881,  while  visiting  Des 
Moines  on  financial  business,  heextended 
his  trip  to  Minneapolis,  where,  without 
any  acquaintances,  he  was  so  impressed 
with  the  place  and  its  opportunities  that 
on  his  return  he  told  his  wife  that  their 
future  home  would  be  in  that  beautiful 
city,  to  which  they  soon  removed. 

Mr.  Smith  married  July  20,  1872, 
Miss  Mary  H.  Chadboume,  daughter  of 
Humphre\'  Chadboume,  of  Waltham, 
Mass.  She  died  May  3d,  1874,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  Mar^"  Chadboume 
Smith,  who  is  now  in  the  Freshman 
class  of  the  L'niversity  of  Minnesota. 
September  16th,  1879,  he  married  Miss 
Laura  Bean,  daughter  of  M.  C.  Bean, 
of  Delaware,  Ohio.     They  have   three 
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children,  Elizabeth  Lord,  born  February 
4th,  1881,  Mabel  Edna,  bom  August 
14th,  1884,  and  Edward  Day,  born 
April  18th,  1891.  Besides  his  profes- 
sional practice,  Mr.  Smith  is  lecturer  in 
the  Law  Department  of  the  University' 
of  Minnesota  on  Constitutional  Law 
and  the  Law  of  Torts. 

His  ecclesiastical  connection  is  with 
the  Baptist  church,  having  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  School  of  the 
First  Baptist  church.    At  present  he  is  a 


member  of  the  Cavalrv  church,  which  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence  on  Pills- 
bury  avenue. 

In  social  relations  he  has  been  Com- 
mander of  Bryant  Post  G.  A.  R.,  and  is 
now  Senior  Vice-commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Minnesota.  He  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  Past 
Master  of  Ark  Lodge,  No.  176,  a  mem- 
ber of  Darius  Commandery  No.  7,  and 
of  Zurah  Temple. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


HISTORY  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  BANKING. 


BY  RUFUS  J.  IfALDWIN. 


The  growth  of  banking  in  Minne- 
apolis, as  elsewhere,  has  been  evohi- 
tionar3\  As  the  goldsmiths  of  London, 
originally  depositaries  of  valuables,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  modern  bank,  so 
everywhere  banking  has  grown  out  of 
the  needs  of  expandingcommerce.  *'The 
distinctive  function  of  the  banker,"  says 
Ricardo,  **  begins  as  soon  as  he  uses  the 
money  of  others ;  as  long  as  he  uses  his 
own  money  he  is  only  a  ca])italist." 
Banking  is  aa  organization  of  credit. 
The  accumulation  of  capital  requires  a 
place  of  deposit.  The  extension  of  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  transactions 
make  exchange  not  only  a  convenience, 
but  a  necessity.  The  growth  of  com- 
merce gives  occasion  for  discount.  Thus 
the  industries  and  enterprises  of  a  rising 
community  call  into  existence  institu- 
tions  exercising  the  functions  of  deposit, 
exchange  and  discount,  which  is  bank- 
ing. To  these  functions  is  sometimes 
added  circulation,  but  it  is  not  a  neces- 
sary or  universal  ])art  of  the  system. 

The  history-  of  Minneapolis  com- 
mences with  the  removal  of  the  military 
reservation  in  1855.  Immediateh-  after 
the  lands  were  offered  for  pre-emption, 


settlements  commenced,  stores  were 
oiK?ned  and  pojiulation  had  so  rapidly 
increased  and  business  grown,  that  in  the 
following  year  private  banks  were  in 
operation  by  Beede  and  Mendenhall,  C. 
H.  Pettit,  and  Snyder  and  McFarlane, 
all  of  whom  were  located  on  Nicollet 
street  from  the  river  bank,  near  \Vhich 
Snyder  and  McFarlane*s  bank  and  real 
estate  office  stood,  to  Second  street, 
near  which  the  two  former  were  located. 
To  these  were  added  in  1857  the  bank  of 
Rufus  J.  Baldwin  in  the  Cataract  House, 
corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Cata- 
ract street,  of  D.  C.  Groh  in  Woodman's 
block,  comer  of  Washington  avenue  and 
Helen  street,  and  of  Sidle,  Wolford  & 
Co.  in  the  newl}'  built  Nicollet  House. 
In  St.  Anthony,  about  the  same  time, 
were  banking  houses  of  Orrin  Curtis, 
I).  B.  Dorman,  S.  W.  Farnham  &  Co., 
Graves,  Town  &  Co.  and  Richard  Mar- 
tin. These  were  all  private  banks  with 
no  fixed  capital,  regulated  by  no  law  but 
commercial  honor,  but  receiving  depos- 
its, selling  exchange  and  discounting 
paper.  The  ruling  rate  of  interest  was 
**  three  i>er  cent,  per  month  and  five  per 
cent,  per  month  after  maturity."    The 
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rate  of  exchange  on  Eastern  cities  was 
one  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent.  There 
being  no  exports  of  products,  exchange 
was  made  by  deposits  in  Eastern  cities 
of  monev  to  be  invested  or  loaned  here, 
or  by  shipping  gold  and  currency. 

The  railroad  system  then  in  operation 
terminated  at  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Rock  Island,  Prairie  du  Chien  and  La- 
Crosse,  and  shipments  were  made  by 
stage  in  winter  and  steamboat  during 
the  summer.  Gold  and  silver  were 
scarce,  and  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
community  for  a  circulating  medium, 
Beede  and  Mendenhall  and  C.  H.  Pettit 
made  arrangements  to  circulate  notes 
issued  by  banks  in  Indiana,  and  consid- 
erable amounts  of  **Gosport"  and 
'*  Tekama  '*  were  put  in  circulation.  The 
bankers  issuing  these  notes  pledged 
themselves  to  redeem  them;  but  they 
got  into  such  discredit  that  merchants 
refused  to  receive  them,  and  thev  were 
retired. 

These  earl}-  bankers  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  new  community',  and  re- 
deemed all  their  obligations  until  they 
retired  from  business  or  merged  their 
business  into  chartered  banks.  Messrs. 
Snyder  and  McFarlane,  Woltord  and 
Pettit  went  into  other  lines  of  business. 
Messrs.  Groh  and  Beede  removed  from 
the  State.  Mendenhall  and  Baldwin 
purchased  the  State  Bank  of  Minnesota, 
which  had  been  started  as  a  bank  of 
circulation  at  Austin  and  under  author- 
ity' of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  removed 
it  to  Minneapolis,  and  J.  K.  Sidle  and  his 
brotiier,  II.  (t.  Sidle,  or^^anizcd  the 
"  Minneapolis  Hank."  These  were  both 
State  l)tanks.or;.ranize(l  under  tliei^eneral 
banking  law.  and  eonmieiieed  Inisiness — 
the  tornier  in  \Si]'J  and  the  latter  in 
lsr>l-.  They  both  issued  eireulatin;^ 
noles  based  on  ]>u])liesveuriLiL's  (k'])(>sited 
with  the  State,  and  eontinued  in  sueeess 
\u\  busine>s  until   lhe\"  were  nierired  int<> 


National  banks,  the  latter  in  1865  and 
the  former  in  1868.  The  State  having 
issued  in  1858  bonds  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  and  made  them  re- 
ceivable as  security  for  the  circulating 
notes  of  banks,  a  number  of  banks  were 
organized  with  the  **  State  Railroad 
Bonds'*  as  security  for  their  issues  of 
notes,  and  when  the  bonds  became  dis- 
credited, as  they  did  by  being  repudiated 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  banks  were 
unable  to  redeem  their  notes  and  were 
forced  to  suspend,  and  were  eventually 
closed  up.  Another  group  of  banks  had 
deposited  the  bonds  of  Southern  States, 
which,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in 
1861,  were  discredited,  and  the  banks 
owning  them  were  forced  to  sus])end. 
One  State  bank  in  St.  Paul  and  one  in 
St.  Peter  were  the  onl^r  ones,  besides  the 
Minneapolis  banks,  that  did  not  fail. 
By  the  failure  of  these  banks  and  of  most 
of  the  banks  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
which  were  based  on  the  bonds  of  re- 
bellious states,  the  financial  affairs  of 
Minnesota  in  common  with  the  whole 
Northwest,  became  seriously  embar- 
rassed. Nearly-  the  whole  bank  note  cir- 
culation was  worthless.  Industry-  was 
crippled  and  business  deranged  by  the 
drain  and  excitements  of  the  war.  Resri- 
ment  after  regiment  of  volunteers  left 
farms  and  workshops  and  followed  the 
flag  to  camps  and  battle  fields.  The 
Indians  on  the  frontiers  threw  off  re- 
straint, ravaging  settlements  and  mas- 
sacring the  settlers.  Credit  was  para- 
lyzed, notes  were  unpaid,  foreclosures 
nuilti])lied,  exchange  went  up  to  ten  ]xt 
crnt.  and  «i:old  coin  began  to  command 
])rcniiiinis  until  $150  in  notes  would  not 
bny  $1(U)  in  coin.  With  all  this  terrible 
strain  every  hank  in  Minneapolis  weath- 
ered the  storm. 

The  inau<^nration  of  the  National 
Hank  svsteni  in  18G3  restored  the  eireu- 
lalion    anil    i^ave    stability    to     the    ex- 
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changes.  The  demands  of  the  war,  with 
a  greatly  reduced  number  of  producers, 
stimulated  production  and  enhanced 
prices.  Railroad  building  commenced, 
and  distributed  monev  and  increased 
facilities  for  travel  and  transportation. 

In  the  meantime  Minnesota  began  to 
export  various  commodities,  and  Minne- 
apolis became  a  leading  centre  of  com- 
merce. While  the  monetary  distress  was 
at  its  worst,  Godfrey  Sheitlin,  an  im- 
migrant from  Switzerland,  commenced 
the  purchaseof  ginseng,  which  he  bought 
in  a  crude  condition,  clarified,  and  ex- 
ported to  China,  where  it  was  in  great 
demand  as  a  medicine  and  amulet. 

This  business  in  a  few  vears,  from  1858 
to  1862,  assumed  large  ^proportions,  and 
enabled  many  of  the  settlers  in  the  *'big 
woods ''  to  live  and  hold  their  pre  em p- 
tions,  and  gave  Mr.  Sheitlin  a  fortune, 
so  that  he  became  a  stockholder  and 
officer  of  the  First  National  Bank.  The 
lumber  trade  grew  rapidly,  and  saw 
mills  were  built  at  Minneapolis,  where 
the  pine  logs  cut  on  Rum  River  and  the 
upper  Mississippi  were  cut  into  lumber 
and  sent  in  rafts  down  the  river  to  Imild 
the  towns  and  fence  the  farms  of  the 
prairies.  Flour  !)egan  to  be  manufac- 
tured. As  early  as  1860  Eastman  and 
Gibson  erected  at  the  foot  of  Cataract 
street,  a  flouring  mill  —  the  '* Cataract" 
—  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
flour.  The  following  year  Henry  Gibson, 
a  journeyman  miller,  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  built  the  '*  Union  ''  mill,  and  made 
the  first  shipment  of  1,500  barrels  of 
flour  to  New  York,  the  predecessor  of  a 
business  which  has  grown  to  the  magni- 
tude of  30,000  barrels  per  day  as  the 
product  of  the  Minneapolis  mills. 

These  new  })usinesses,  with  the  growth 
of  the  town  and  increase  of  population, 
stimulated  the  conversion  of  the  private 
!)anking  houses  into  incorporated  banks, 
and  the  national  banking  system  forced 


them  to  surrender  their  circulation  and 
take  out  charters  as  national  banks. 

The  first  to  make  the  change  was  the 
Minneapolis  Bank,  which  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1865,  opened  its  doors  as 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $50,000,  and 
officered  by  J.  K.  Sidle,  president,  and 
H.  G.  Sidle,  cashier.  The  bank  has  con- 
tinued in  business  until  the  present  time, 
having  successively  increased  its  capital 
to  $200,000,  to  $600,000,  and  to 
$1,000,000  in  1888;  and  the  officers 
have  remained  unchanged  until  the  death 
of  J.  K.  Sidle,  in  April,  1888,  when  H.G. 
Sidle  became  president  of  the  bank,  and 
his  son,  H.  K.  Sidle,  cashier. 

Jacob  K.  Sidle.  In  America,  how- 
ever it  ma\^  be  elsewhere,  few  bankers 
have  been  bred  to  the  business.  They 
have  usually  been  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  mercantile  life,  with  only  a  training 
in  practical  affairs.  Unlike  the  liberal 
professions,  there  have  been  no  schools 
of  banking  where  the  young  man  desir- 
ous of  entering  the  calling  could  gain  the 
elementary  knowledge,  or  acquire  the 
technical  skill  which  he  would  need. 
True,  in  later  years  there  are  widely  ad- 
vertised commercial  colleges,  with  their 
banking  departments,  making  parade  of 
business,  but  these,  with  their  superficial 
practice,  are  to  real  business  but  the  pre- 
lude of  the  old  comedy.  No  profession  is 
more  exacting,  none  requires  more  ster- 
ling qualities  of  sagacity,  sound  judg- 
ment, integrity  and  assiduity,  and  none 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  political  econ- 
omy, of  the  principles  of  finance,  and  of 
the  history  of  government  is  more  requi- 
site. We  do  not  recall  a  name  among  the 
famous  bankers  of  the  country  who  was 
bred  and  schooled  in  the  bank.  Robert 
Morris,  the  distinguished  financier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  w^as  a  counting  house 
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clerk  and  merchant  before  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Nicholas  Biddle, 
long  time  president  of  the  United  States 
Rank,  and  autocrat  of  finance  before  he 
was  deposed  by  the  persistent  and  vin- 
dictive attacks  of  President  Jackson, 
was  a  lawyer.  Albert  Gallatin  was  a 
teacher  and  farmer  before  he  became  fa- 
mous as  manager  of  the  national  finan- 
ces and  founder  of  the  first  bank  in  New 
York.  An  exceptional  case  may  be  re- 
called in  the  late  John  Jay  Knox,  whose 
father  was  an  eminent  banker  in  central 
New  York,  and  who  gave  his  son  not 
only  a  liberal  education  at  Hamilton 
College,  but  inducted  him  into  finance  at 
a  desk  in  his  own  bank.  In  his  earlv  es- 
say  in  the  business  of  a  banker  at  St. 
Paul,  the  advantage  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice 
did  not  save  his  bank  from  yielding  to 
the  exegencies  of  the  times.  It  however 
gave  him  exf>erience  in  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  business,  and  probably 
aided  in  making  him  in  subsequent  years 
the  ablest  financier  in  the  countrv,  and 
in  placing  him,  after  years  of  service  as 
Comptroller  of  the  National  Bank  in  the 
presidency  of  the  largest  bank  in  the 
commercial  metropolis. 

Though  not  the  first  to  establish  the 
business  of  banking  in  Minneapolis,  nor 
the  only  one  who  brought  to  it  excellent 
qualities,  Jacob  K.  Sidle  will  readily  be 
placed  as  the  most  eminent  banker  in 
the  history- of  the  city.  From  the  time 
of  his  settlement  here  in  1857  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  18<S8,  a  ])erio(l  of 
thirty-one  years,  he  was  a  banker,  and. 
although  in  later  years  he  invested  eapi- 
tal  in  other  undertakings,  and  beeaine 
an  ini])()rtant  faetor  in  the  niannfaetnr- 
ing  and  railroad  development  of  theeity, 
banking  was  his  ehief  pursuit  and  ab- 
sorbed   all    the   fervor   of  his   ambition. 


His  career  as  a  banker  was  a  remark- 
ably successful  one,  but  it  was  a  success 
won  by  sterling  qualities,  and   founded 
upon  a  prudent  and  tactful   administra- 
tion of  his  business.    His  industry  was 
tireless,  allowing  but  brief  intervals  for 
relaxation.    His  knowledge  of  men  was 
accurate.    His  judgment  as  to  thecourse 
of  business  seemed  intuitive.     He  was 
decided  in  his  conclusions,  and  firm  in 
his  adherence  to  them,  while  conciliating 
and  courteous  in  his  relations  with  his 
customers.    If  he  was  cautious  and  con- 
servative  in  ordinary  times,   he    knew 
how  to  heboid  when  occasion  demanded. 
While    entering    into    the    enthusiasm 
which  animated  the  community  engaged 
in  building  up  a  metropolis  of  marvelous 
growth,  he  never  **lost  his  head,"  but 
was  ever  mindful  of  his  trust,  and  kept 
the  sound  and  substantial  interests  of 
his  bank  always  in  view.    Thus,  while 
the  period  was  filled  with  exegencies  in 
which  ordinary  business  experience  fur- 
nished no  guide,  he  was  enabled  to  avoid 
serious  losses,  and  yet  always  kept  his 
bank  in  the  front  as  a  popular  and  well 
patronized  institution. 

The  growth  of  the  business,  from  the 
small  beginnings  of  1858,  when  as  the 
private  banking  house  of  Sidle,  Wolford 
&  Co.,  a  small  capital  was  emploN'ed  in 
a  new  frontier  settlement,  to  the  incor- 
porated Minneapolis  Bank,  with  its 
$50,000  of  capital,  and  its  enlargement 
into  the  First  National  Bank  of  Minne- 
apolis, with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  en- 
larged from  time  to  time,  in  part  by  sur- 
])lus  earnings  and  in  part  by  new  siib- 
seri])tions  of  eapital,  as  the  enla raring 
l)nsiness  of  the  eommiinity  required,  un- 
til it  enii)loyed  a  eapital  of  $1,000,000, 
with  (lei)()sits  reaching  $5,000,000,  is 
elsewhere  narrated.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
J.  K.  Sidle  was  ])resident  of  the  bank 
and    its    direeting    spirit,   though    ably 
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seconded  by  his  brother,  H.  G.  Sidle,  and 
a  board  of  substantial  directors. 

Mr.  Sidle's  preparation  for  his  work 
in  Minneapolis  was  obtained  in  mercan- 
tile business  at  his  native  town  of  York, 
Pa.  In  that  inland  town,  the  county 
seat  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  county, 
he  was  associated  with  his  father,  Henry 
Sidle,  and  his  brother,  H.  G.  Sidle,  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  in  a  general 
store.  He  was  born  at  York,  Pa.,  March 
31st,  1821.  His  life  there  for  nearly 
forty  years  was  similar  to  that  of  his 
younger  brother,  H.  G.  Sidle,  elsewhere 
related  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

During  his  residence  in  Minneapolis 
Mr.  Sidle  has  been  connected  bv  contri- 
bution  of  capital,  and  by  his  valuable 
adAnce,  with  many  important  enter- 
prises, chief  of  which  has  been  the  flour 
manufacture.  He  has  also  been  one  of 
the  foremost  in  stimulating  the  railroad 
development  of  the  city.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
and  of  the  Minneapolis,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
&  Atlantic  railways,  and  at  times  was 
treasurer  of  these  companies.  But  his 
greatest  contribution  to  the  growth  ot 
the  city  has  been  that  silent  but  potent 
influence  which  belongs  to  the  banker,  in 
stimulating  and  sustaining  infant  enter- 
prises, by  timely  and  judicious  loans  of 
capital.  How  many  enterprises,  now 
almost  regal  in  strength  and  magnitude, 
have  been  tided  over  in  their  davs  of  in- 
fancy,  and  saved  from  disastrous  wreck 
by  the  helpful   hand  of  the  wise  banker. 

Mr.  Sidle  married  in  early  life.  His 
wife,  who  still  survives,  was  Miss  Mar- 
garet De  Huff,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.  They 
were  married  in  September,  1846. 

The  family  consisted  of  five  daughters, 
all  of  whom  have  been  married.  They 
are  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sidle,  Mrs.  Jas.  W.  Law- 
rence, Mrs.  C.  A.  Bliss,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Elfelt, 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Regan. 

Mr.  Sidle  was  a  prominent  supporter 


of  Westminister  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  large  contributor  to  its  many  mission 
and  charitable  enterprises. 

He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  though 
never  actively  engaged  in  political  strug- 
gles. 

While  in  the  active  conduct  of  his 
business  he  was  laid  aside  by  an  acute 
attack  of  intestinal  inflammation,  and 
after  a  few  days  of  painful  sickness  passed 
away  January  25,  1888. 

Henry  Godfrey  Sidle.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Min- 
neapolis is  the  oldest  bank  officer  in  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  city,  as  he  will  be 
readily  conceded  to  be  the  ripest  in  ex- 
perience and  the  most  successful  in  finan- 
cial administration.  For  nearly  thirty- 
three  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  business,  which  he  now  administers, 
and  which  has  grown,  with  the  marvel- 
ous increase  of  business  in  the  commun- 
ity, from  a  private  banking  house,  with 
small  capital,  to  the  leading  bank  in  the 
city,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  a  de- 
posit line  of  five  million  dollars.  Before 
engaging  in  banking  he  had  a  mercantile 
experience  of  twenty-four  years  as  clerk 
and  proprietor  of  a  store  in  his  native 
state.  His  training  was  in  the  school  of 
practical  business  and  finance,  which 
with  good  judgment,  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion, and  cordial  and  conciliating  man- 
ner, have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
profession. 

H.  G.  Sidle  is  a  native  of  York,  Penn., 
where  he  was  bom  July  22,  1822.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  three  sons  bom  to 
Henry  and  Susannah  (Kootz)  Sidle.  The 
elder  brother  was  the  late  J.  K.  Sidle,  so 
many  years  his  associate,  both  in  the 
store  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  bank 
in  Minneapolis.  His  great-grand-father, 
Godfrey  Sidle,  whose  name  he  bears,  was 
a  native  of  Hamburgh  in  Germany, 
whence  he  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  His 
grand-father  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Sidles  were  farmers  of 
laborious  and  thrifty  habits.  Henry 
Sidle  learned  thetradeof  blacksmith,  but 
engaged  in  merchandise,  to  which  he 
trained  his  sons.  Henry  had  the  advant- 
ages of  the  sons  of  thrifty  families  of  his 
time  in  the  public  schools  of  York,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  was  taken  into  the 
store.  After  a  clerkship  of  eleven  years, 
his  father  relinquished  the  business  to  his 
two  sons,  J.  K.  and  Henry,  who  con- 
ducted it  on  joint  account  for  the  next 
thirteen  years.  They  had  a  large  and 
prosperous  trade,  and  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  patronage  of  the  community 
where  they  had  grown  to  manhood.  But 
like  so  many  ambitious  young  men  they 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  limitations 
of  an  eastern  town,  though  so  thriving 
one  as  was  York,  and  longed  for  the 
more  abundant  opportunities  and 
broader  field  for  enterprise  in  the  West. 
In  1857  J.  K.  Sidle  made  a  tour  through 
the  West,  and  at  Minneapolis  found  the 
conditions  and  prospects  which  satisfied 
him,  and  determined  him  to  locate  here. 
He  had  associated  with  him,  Peter  Wol- 
ford,  a  wealthy  capitalist  of  York  Coun- 
ty. They  opened  a  private  banking 
house,  under  the  style  of  Sidle,  Wolford 
&  Co.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Nic- 
ollet House  the  firm  took  one  of  the  offi- 
ces on  the  ground  floor,  fronting  Wash- 
ington avenue,  and  occupied  it  for  niauN^ 
years.  Henry  continued  to  carry  on  the 
store  at  York,  but  visited  liis  brother  in 
IHilSritul  niride  obscrvnlioiis  ot"  lhc])lacc 
and  its  i^rospccts,  (Ictcrniincd  not  to  rc- 
lintjuisli  a  propcrons  ])iisiiicss  until  lie 
had  ])ractical  demonstration  that  a  bet- 
ter one  awaited  him.  This  was  soon 
furnished  by  the  pros])erity  whieli  at- 
tended the  new  bankin;.:  firm,  and  in 
1S():>  the  store  at  \'ork  was  sold,  and 
Henry  joined  his  brother  in  AIinnea])olis, 


and  entered  the  banking  firm,  in  which, 
however,  he  had  an  interest   from  the 
start.  In  1865  the  banking  firm  of  Sidle, 
Wolford  &  Co.  was  dissolved,  Mr.  W^ol- 
ford  engaging  in  other  business.     The 
Sidle  brothers  now  organized   a  bank, 
under  a  state  charter,  with  the  name  of 
Minneapolis    Bank,    with    a   capital  of 
$50,000.  It  issued  circulating  notes  and 
carried  on  a  regular  banking  business  of 
deposit,  discount  and  circulation.    J.  K. 
Sidle  was  president  and  H.  G.  Sidle  cash- 
ier.   When  the  national  banking  system 
was  established,  taxing  the  circulating 
notes  of  state  banks  out  of  existence,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  was 
organized  in   1865,  and  the  business  of 
the  Minneapolis  Bank  transferred  to  it. 
It  was  the  continuation  of  the  old  bank, 
under  a  new  name,  with  the  same  capi- 
tal, officers  and  business.    The  bank  was 
very  successful  at  the  start,  and  has  al- 
waN's  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
communitv.    Its  chief  officers  were  inde- 
fatigable  in  their  attention  to  its  inter- 
ests, and  confined  the  operations  to  the 
legitimate  business  in  "which  the^^  were 
engaged.    They  never  speculated  nor  en- 
gaged in  outside  operations  except  as  an 
investment  of  surplus  capital.     Thecapi- 
tal  of  the  bank  was  successive!  v  increased, 
as  its  enlarging  business    required,    to 
$100,000,  $400,000,  $600,000,  and  fin- 
ally, about  1879,  to  $1,000,000.     While 
the  bank  was  always  managed  by  the 
Sidles,  so  that  it  was  familiarly  spoken 
of  as  Sidle's  bank,  it  had,  nevertheless, 
a  substantial  Board  of  Directors,    who 
represented  in  the  fidlest  degree  the  con- 
servative and  sid)stantial  element  of  bus- 
iness in  Minneapolis. 

r|)()n  the  lamented  death  of  J.  K.  Sidle 
in  ISSS,  the  Board  of  Directors  iinani- 
nionsly  eleeted  H.  (j.  Sidle  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  ai)pointed  his  sons,  Henry  K. 
and  Cliarles  K.,  cashier  and  assist ciiit 
cashier,  Avliich  positions  they  still  hold. 
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The  National  Exchange  Bank  was 
organized  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  and  officers,  H.  Miller,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  president,  and  W.  P.  Westfall, 
cashier.  This  bank  continued  in  opera- 
tion and  did  a  large  business,  until  1875, 
when  it  was  forced,  by  the  stringency  of 
the  times  and  some  large  losses,  to  sus- 
pend, and  a  receiver  was  appointed  to 
wind  up  its  affairs,  which  was  accom- 
plished with  such  success  that  its  depos- 
itors were  paid  in  full. 

The  State  Bank  of  Minnesota  was 
merged  into  the  State  National  Bank  of 
Minneapolis,  June  1,  1868,  with  a  capi 
tal  of  $100,000.  R.J.  Mendenhall  was 
president,  and  R.  J.  Baldwin  cashier.  In 
1875  Mr.  Mendenhall  was  succeeded  by 
T.A.  Harrison,  and  in  1877  Joseph  Dean 
succeeded  Mr.  Baldwin  as  cashier.  In 
1878  the  business  of  the  bank  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Security  Bank,  with  T.  A. 
Harrison  as  president,  and  Joseph  Dean 
as  cashier.  The  capital  was  increased 
to  $300,000,  and  again  in  1879  to  $400,- 
000,  and  finally  in  1880  to  $1,000,000. 

Thomas  Asbury  Harrison.  The  late 
Thomas  Asbury  Harrison  had  many  of 
the  traits  of  a  great  man.  He  resembled 
in  some  respects  another  great  Ameri- 
can, sprung  from  the  common  people, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  possessed  the 
same  never-failing  evenness  of  temper, 
the  same  cheerfulness  under  trying  con- 
ditions, the  helpfulness  to  others,  the  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  men,  the  retentive 
memory,  the  moral  and  mental  upright- 
ness which  characterized  the  martyred 
president.  Like  Lincoln,  his  first  thought 
was  for  others,  not  of  himself;  to  put  his 
neighbor  at  ease,  to  make  the  stranger 
feel  at  home.  He  was  always  ready  with 
a  jovial  story.  As  a  business  man  he 
was  greater  than  Lincoln.  His  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  in  business  matters 
were  well  nigh  infallible.    Few  men  in  so 


long  a  business  career  have  made  so  few 
mistakes.  In  his  family  relations  the 
depth  of  his  loving  kindness,  his  patience, 
was  never  fathomed.  He  was  almost 
the  ideal  husband  and  father. 

Such  was  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  matur- 
ity and  old  age.  But  the  saying  that 
**  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man  *'  was  pe- 
culiarly true  in  his  case.  He  early  showed 
traits  which  distinguished  his  after  life. 

He  was  bom  at  Belleville,  St.  Clair 
county,  Illinois,  December  18,  1811,  and 
died  in  Minneapolis,  October  27,  1887, 
nearly  seventy-six  years  of  age.  His 
parents  came  from  the  South,  the  father 
being  a  liative  of  Georgia,  and  the 
mother  of  North  Carolina.  They  settled 
at  Belleville,  Illinois,  near  St.  Louis,  in 
1803,  when  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  was  almost  an  unbroken  forest. 
They  were  pioneers  in  agriculture,  in 
manufacture,  and  in  Methodism,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison  being  an  ordained 
elder  in  the  M.  B.  Church.  He  preached 
for  many  years  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  Harrison's  mother,  though  bom 
and  raised  among  all  the  traditions  of 
the  South,  evinced  at  an  early  age  that 
repugnance  toward  slavery  and  oppres- 
sion which  has  been  so  distinctive  a 
cfiaracteristic  in  her  descendants.  Soon 
after  her  marriage  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band one  day:  '*I  am  a  Southern  woman 
and  I  love  the  South,  yet  I  hate  slavery ; 
I  will  never  own  a  slave.  But  if  we  live 
here  without  slaves  we  shall  be  nothing 
but  *  poor  white  trash.^  Let  us  go  north 
where  the  curse  of  slavery  is  not  toler- 
ated.** That  same  3'ear  they  broke  all 
the  ties  of  their  Southern  home  and  came 
North.  They  first  engaged  m  farming, 
and  later  in  milling,  undergoing,  with 
their  rapidly  increasing  family,  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  early  pioneer 
life. 

Young  Asbury,  as  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  familiarly  known  in  his  boy- 
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hood  days,  was  the  fourth  of  nine  child- 
ren, bom,  as  already  mentioned, in  1811. 
His  early  life  was  full  of  hard  work,  and 
the  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation in  those  days  were  meager  indeed. 
All  his  school  life  would  comprise  less 
than  the  modem  school  year.  But  when 
he  did  attend  school  he  applied  himself 
to  his  studies,  as  in  all  that  he  did,  with 
intense  earnestness.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  have  a  teacher  who  under- 
stood and  encouraged  him,  though  he 
gained  knowledge  of  the  genuineness  of 
his  pupil's  character  through  a  little  mis- 
adventure. The  school  —  a  private  one 
—  was  located  in  the  village,  where  the 
distinction  between  pupils,  a  sharp  one, 
was  drawn  on  the  line  of  store  clothes 
and  homespun.  Those  who  wore  the 
former  looked  upon  themselves,  and  were 
pointed  to  by  others,  with  pride,  whereas 
those  who  were  clothed  in  the  latter 
were  subject  to  many  humiliations. 
Young  Harrison  was  not  among  the 
fortunate  ones,  and  he  was  soon  made 
to  feel  that  he  belonged  to  a  lower  order 
of  existence  in  that  school  world.  Un- 
fortunatel}"^  for  him,  his  seatmate  was  a 
boy  whose  clothes  entitled  him  to  rank 
among  the  aristocracy  of  the  institution, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  annoy  his 
less  fortimate  fellow.  One  day  Absury 
dropped  his  knife  on  the  floor  by  acci- 
dent, and  In  stooping  to  pick  it  up  his 
tormentor  put  his  hand  behind  his  head 
so  that  he  could  not  regain  his  seat, 
struggle  as  he  might.  He  grew  desper- 
ate at  last,  and  with  one  supreme  eft'ort 
broke  a  way.  As  he  rose  to  his  feet,  white 
with  anger,  he  dealt  the  yonlhrnl  o])- 
prcssor  a  slingin*^  blow  s(|narcly  in  the 
face.  The  master,  whose  name  was 
Sj)arks,  saw  tliis  i)art  ol' the  (listnrhanee. 
bnl  nol  what  had  preceded,  and  called 
Thomas  to  the  ])latrorm,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  remain,  an  object  of  deris- 
ion and  scorn,  lor  nearlv  hall  a  da  v. 


When  the  school  had  been  dismissed 
the  teacher  took  him  to  task  for  his  con- 
duct. **I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I 
am  grievously  disappointed  in  you,"  he 
continued,*' you  have  seemed  so  eagerto 
learn,  your  conduct  has  been  good,  and 
now  to  spoil  it  all  in  this  wa3''.  I  am 
very,  very  much  disappointed," 

The  culprit  then  explained  how  it  all 
came  about. 

**But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
before?''  exclaimed  Mr.  Sparks,  now  still 
more  sorry,  but  for  another  reason. 

**  Because  you  did  not  ask  me  to  ex- 
plain,*'  was  the  brief  response. 

A  characteristic  reply.     But  his  brief 
school  life  did  not  pass  without  its  grat- 
ifying achievement.    It  was  a  rule  of  the 
master  that  the  pupil   who    made  the 
greatest  advancement   should   be  made 
the  teacher  of  his  class  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  length  of  time.     When  the  mo- 
ment came  to  announce  the  name  of  the 
fortunate  one,  young  Harrison  was  com- 
pletely overcome  to  have  the  honor  be- 
stowed upon  himself.      No   success,  no 
honor  in  after  life,  ever  gave  him  so  keen 
a  pleasure  as  this.    To  think  that  he,  the 
farmer's  boy,   the   pupil   in  homespun, 
should  have  such  greatness  thrust  upon 
him.    This  was  ample  compensation  for 
all  the  school  trials  and  sorrows  he  had 
undergone. 

Later,  but  still  while  quite  young,  Mr. 
Harrison  tried  his  hand  at  clerking  in  a 
store,  but  he  was  not  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful in  that  calling.  His  temperament 
and  mental  habit  were  such  that  he  must 
hew  his  own  way  in  the  world,  after  his 
own  fashion.  When  grown  to  manhood 
he  bnill  the  first  Harrison  mill  in  Illinois. 
mostly  on  borrowed  mone\'.  A  short 
lime  after  the  mill  was  finished  and  lull 
of  wheal,  it  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire 
one  winter  morning,  and  burned  to  the 
u^ronnd.  The  loss  was  almost  total. 
This   disaster,  which    would   have   been 
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overwhelming  to  a  weaker  man,  only 
spurred  him  on  to  renewed  activity.  The 
structure  was  rebuilt  at  once,  Mr.  Har- 
rison working  as  a  common  laborer  to 
save  one  man's  wages.  The  new  mill 
was  built  in  due  season, but  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  milling  business  began  to  wane 
in  that  locality.  He  and  his  brothers 
worked  unremittingly  for  years,  prac- 
ticed the  closest  economy,  but  all  they 
could  do  with  their  best  efforts  was  to 
make  a  bare  living.  At  last  not  even 
this  could  be  done.  They  lost  money  on 
every  barrel  of  flour  turned  out.  Mr. 
Harrison's  brothers  and  the  rest  of  the 
famih'  advised  him  to  quit  and  turn  his 
hand  to  something  else.  But  he  would 
not  listen  to  this  counsel. 

**What  else  can  we  do?*'  he  asked. 
**This  is  the  onlv  business  we  under- 
stand.  Our  flour  is  good.  The  time 
must  come  when  it  will  be  appreciated." 
And  his  prediction  was  verified.  The 
Harrison  brand  became  famous  in  all 
that  region  and  in  the  East.  Then  the 
Crimean  war  broke  out.  Prices  went 
up.  The  flour  from  the  **  Harrison  Mills  " 
was  in  great  demand.  The  foundation 
to  Harrison's  fortune  was  laid. 

The  milling  industry  continued  to  be 
a  paying  one  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  become  what  is  known  as 
**  well  off"."  After atime  he  foresaw,  with 
his  usual  business  sagacity,  that  the  bus- 
iness had  reached  its  highest  paying 
point,  and  he  sold  out  all  his  milling  in- 
terests. The  sequel  showed  how  con-ect 
was  his  judgment.  After  he  left  the  mill 
no  money  has  been  made  by  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour.  Had  he  not  dis- 
posed of  it  when  he  did,  the  property 
could  not  have  been  sold  later. 

Business  with  him  in  those  days  was 
no  child's  play.  He  was  always  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  often  did  not  get 
home  until  2  o'clock  in  the  night.  He 
kept  the  books  of  the  firm  alone,  while 


his  successor  had  to  hire  four  bookkeep- 
ers to  do  the  same  work,  and  he  did 
much  of  the  general  business  besides 

Mr.  T.  A.  Harrison  in  1839  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Rebecca  M.  Green,  at  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  and  as  in  most  things,  he  was 
very  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  helpmeet. 
She  died  in  Minneapolis  on  February  13, 
1884,  in  her  64th  year.  They  were 
blessed  with  five  children,  three  girls  and 
two  boj's.  Three  of  the  children  are 
alive  —  W.  W.  Harrison,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Knight,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  B.  Zier. 

In  1859  Mr.  Harrison's  brother  Hugh 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Goheen,  came 
up  into  the  Northwest  on  a  prospecting 
tour.  Thev  at  once  fell  in  love  with  the 
country,  and  especially  with  the  locality 
on  which  Minneapolis  now  stands,  and 
concluded  to  settle  here.  After  having 
made  this  decision  their  first  thought 
was  to  get  their  brother  Thomas  to 
come  also.  They  bought  the  place  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  South  and 
Seventh  Street  for  him,  and  fitted  up  a 
residence  there  which  in  those  davs  \vas 
looked  upon  as  a  palace.  This  home 
was  prepared  by  Southern  people,  used 
to  a  Southern  climate.  T.  A.  Harrison 
came  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of 
1860.  The  following  winter  was  one 
of  the  severest  known  in  the  history  of 
Minnesota.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Knight,  in  describing  the  exj^eriences  of 
the  family  during  that  terrible  winter 
says:  **  Day  after  day  it  was  10, 20  and 
sometimes  40  degrees  below  zero,  with 
the  wind  blowing  a  gale  all  the  time, 
and  our  house  built  according  to  South- 
ern ideas  of  architecture.  The  cold 
would  be  inconceivable  to  anj'one  who 
had  not  experienced  such  weather.  Many 
a  time  I  woke  up  in  the  morning  with 
the  bed  covering  frozen  stiff"  from  our 
breath."- 

These  exi^eriences  caused  Mr.  Harri- 
son and  his  wife  to  become  very  home- 
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sick.  When  the  wind  howled,  and  the 
snow  pilled  up  in  huge  drifts,  with  the 
mercury  freezing  in  the  thermometers, 
they  sighed  for  the  more  genial  climate 
of  southern  Illinois,  and  resolved  to  go 
back  there  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
But  when  the  wonderously  beautiful 
Minnesota  spring  came,  they  forgot  the 
rigors  of  the  winter  and  stayed  on. 
These  experiences  were  repeated  for  sev- 
eral years.  Every  winter  they  deter- 
mined to  return  to  their  native  state 
when  the  snow  was  off,  and  every  spring 
and  summer  they  lingered  on  till  winter 
was  upon  them  again.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  go  at  that  season  of  the  3'ear. 
There  were  no  railroads,  the  Mississippi 
was  frozen,  and  thenearest  point  beyond 
St.  Paul  was  La  Crosse,  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  stage.  So  the  family 
were  prisoners  in  winter,  and  unable  to 
tear  themselves  awaj'  during  the  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

At  this  time  one  of  those  fortunate  in- 
cidents occurred  which  seem  to  come  so 
readily  to  a  successful  man.  A  resident 
by  the  name  of  Mattison  owned  a  tract 
of  land  next  to  Mr.  Harrison  on  Fourth 
avenue  south,  where  Eighth  and  Ninth 
streets  intersect  that  thoroughfare.  He 
built  a  fence  in  such  awavas  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Harrison's  access  to  the  high- 
wav.  This  the  latter  could  not  endure. 
He  was  always  intolerant  of  contracted 
surroundings,  and  used  to  say  that  if  he 
had  to  live  in  a  tenement  he  was  readv 
to  die.  One  day  he  came  into  the  house 
and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  bon^i^ht 
Mattison  out  for  $S()().  She  was  dis- 
inayed  and  exelainied,  "If  voii  spend  all 
yonr  money  liere  we  will  never  ])e  able 
Lo  uet  haek  home."  A  ])nreliase  involv- 
ing $S()()  in  those  days  was  a  more  eon- 
spienons  deal  than  one  ofSlOO.OOo  now. 

Hnt  the-  home  siekness  i^M'adnallv  van 
ished  from  the  I  lai'i'ison  honsehold.  Thev 
heeame  i)ermanent  eitizens.     'i'he  Matti- 


son tract  was  held,  and  the  rise  in  value 
of  that  property  alone  made  them  a  for- 
tune. 

When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
out  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  generous  sup- 
porter of  the  Union  cause,  giving  both 
financial  aid  and  sympathy  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  darkest  hours. 

He  was  a  conservative  in  business, 
abhoring  ficticious  values  and  a  financial 
**plunger''  was  his  peculiar  aversion.  So 
he  was  cautious  in  all  his  financial  trans- 
actions, deliberating  carefully  on  every 
move  before  it  was  made,  but  when  his 
conclusions  had  been  reached,  he  seldom 
if  ever  changed  his  mind. 

His  first  investment  of  importance  in 
Minnesota  was  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Paul.  Then  he  became  a 
heavy  stockholder  and  a  director  in  both 
the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  in  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  roads. 
In  1862  '^Harrison Hall"  was erected.the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  substantial  build- 
ings in  Minneapolis.  The  firm  of  J.  Dean 
and  company  was  formed  in  1863,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  and  buying  and  selling 
pine  lands.  Under  the  management  of 
this  company  the  **Atlantic"  and  the 
** Pacific'*  mills  were  built.  In  all  these 
enterprises  T.  A.  Harrison  was  the  prin- 
cipal owner  and  the  controlling  spirit. 

By  the  merest  accident  of  lending  a 
friend  money  and  taking  bank  stock  as 
security,  he  came  to  be  a  stock  holder  in 
and  afterwards  made  president  of  the 
State  National  Rank.  In  a  short  time 
thereafter,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found 
the  ])aiik  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
Mr.  Harrison,  though  not  in  the  least 
res]){)nsil)le  for  that  condition  of  affairs, 
put  his  owu  ])rivate  fortune  ])ehind  the 
enterprise  and  enabled  it  to  pay  in  full 
every  ereditor.  After  spending  several 
slee])less  nii^lits  over  the  sad  condition  of 
tilings,  llie   first  ni<2^ht  after  making  up 
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his  mind  to  pay  every  creditor  in  full  if 
it  took  all  he  had  to  do  it,  he  slept  as 
sweetly  as  a  child.  This  episode  cost 
him  several  years  of  anxious  toil. 

The  experience  he  had  thus  gained  in 
the  banking  business,  the  confidence  he 
had  acquired  among  his  fellowmen,  de- 
termined him  tostart  a  bank  of  his  own. 
The  Security  bank  was  organized  with 
Mr.  Harrison  as  president  in  1878,  and 
he  remained  its  president  until  his  death. 
This  financial  institution  soon  develoj^ed 
into  an  important  adjunct  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  citv,  and  is  to-davone  of  the 
largest  bankinginstitutionsin  the  State. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Methodist  church,  and  toward 
the  Centenary  and  Hennepin  avenue 
churches  of  Minneapolis,  he  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  individual. 
But  besides  these  benefactions,  he  was 
also  generous  to  many  churches  of  other 
denominations.  His  affection  for  Ham- 
line  University  was  deep  and  abiding, 
and  many  an  indigent  student  there  has 
had  cause  to  bless  his  name.  His  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  and  struggling  was 
always  easily  aroused.  He  remembered 
his  own  struggles  in  early  life  and  was 
ever  ready  with  aid  to  the  deserving. 
He  especially'  loved  to  help  young  men 
who  were  earnest  and  who  had  found 
their  life  work. 

As  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Harrison 
always  took  an  active  stand  in  all  polit- 
ical and  moral  questions  of  the  day.  In 
shaping  the  policy  of  the  city  and  the 
state  he  was  a  power  behind  the  throne. 

It  was  one  of  his  characteristic  traits 
to  be  almost  unconscious  of  the  com- 
manding place  he  occupied  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  city  and  the  exalted  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  bv  his 
neighbors.  Whenevt^r  he  received  any 
especial  token  of  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion from  his  fellow  citizens  he  was  al- 
ways suqmsed,  though    none  the  less 


gratified.  When  C.  Wright  Davison  had 
finished  his  directory  of  Minneapolis  for 
1887-8,  he  prepared  an  elegantly  bound 
volume  for  Mr.  Harrison's  private  use, 
with  the  following  dedication : 

**  This  volume  is  respectfully  dedicated 
to  Thomas  A.  Harrison  and  Hugh  G. 
Harrison, president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Security  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  one 
of  the  solid  financial  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation of  their  enterprize  in  locating  in 
Minneapolis  when  it  had  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  and  as  a  slight  recognition 
of  their  personal  w^orth,  sterling  integ- 
rity, and  their  loyalty,  public  spirit  and 
generosity  in  furthering  every  worthy 
institution  and  project  tending  to  build 
up  the  city  of  their  choice.'' 

He  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  his 
home  at  the  time  the  volume  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  was  so  much  taken 
by  surprise  that  he  could  hardly  articu- 
late his  thanks.  As  Mrs.  Knight  says, 
**he  never  looked  for  anything  of  this 
kind,  and  was  always  surprised  to  be 
the  recipient  of  such  honors.** 

In  1885,  while  on  a  trip  through  the 
South,  he  contracted  a  typho-malarial 
fever  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Not  long  before  his  death  he  went  to 
New  York  to  consult  leading  physicians, 
who  advised  him  to  go  to  California. 
He  decided  to  follow  their  counsel,  but 
failing  rapidly  was  unable  to  carry  out 
his  design. 

The  end  came  peacefully.  At  9:30 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  27, 
1887,  he  sank  quietly  to  his  eternal  rest, 
surrounded  by  his  sorrowing  family,  at 
the  old  homestead. 

The  character  of  such  a  man  is  l>est 
understood  in  the  light  of  his  life,  which 
gives  us  a  better  idea  of  his  i^rsonalit^' 
than  mere  words  can  give.  His  most 
conspicuous  traits  were  unflinching  in- 
tegrity in  all  relations  of  life,  a  sound 
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judgment  and  an  indomitable  will.  Add- 
ed to  these  was  kindness  of  heart  and  a 
cheerful  spirit,  characteristics  that  often 
go  with  real  power.  He  had  the  repose 
of  strength.  While  not  an  educated  man 
in  the  bookish  sense  of  the  term,  he  had 
a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  books. 
His  judgment  of  these  was  almost  as 
infallible  as  his  judgment  of  men.  He 
was  hardly  ever  compelled  to  revise  his 
original  opinion  of  the  latter.  In  his 
family  he  was  ever  loving  and  patient. 
His  children  look  upon  him  as  a  saint, 
never  cross,  never  irritable,  whose  mem- 
ory will  alwavs  be  encircled  bv  a  conse- 
crated  halo. 

Hugh  Gilbraith  Harrison.  In  1803 
Thomas  Harrison  emigrated  from  North 
Carolina  and  settled  in  the  wilderness 
four  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of 
Belleville,  Illinois.  He  was  a  sturdy  man 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Here  he  opened  a  farm,  and 
and  raised  a  family  of  nine  children.  He 
was  not  only  a  pioneer  in  the  wilderness 
but  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness of  the  Mississipi)i  Valley.  As  early 
as  1820  he  purchased  for  $300  an  ox  mill 
at  Belleville,  and  his  two  older  sons  left 
the  farm  and  assumed  the  management 
of  the  old  mill.  Five  years  later  the 
father  removed  to  Belleville  with  his 
family  and  introduced  into  the  mill  the 
first  steam  engine  that  was  set  u[)  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  A  new  and  larger  mill 
was  built  in  1S:U),  which  was  burned  in 
lS4-.'5  with  T), ()()()  bushels  of  wlicnl  and 
.')()()  ])arrcls  of  flour,  aud  uo  iusuraucc. 
It  was  rohuill  the  next  year,  and  thebus- 
iness  so  enhar.Lred  that  as  a  h)eal  chroni- 
cle testifies,  "for  many  years  the  ])ro(luet 
of  the  Harrison  mills  at  Helleville  was 
the  standai'd  ot'  excellence  throuirhout 
the  commercial  world,  'i'heir  sales  ol 
ilour   and    ])urchases    ol    wheat    reached 


millions  of  dollars."  Until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  process  in  milling,  by 
which  the  superior  qualities  of  spring 
wheat  were  developed,  Belleville  flour 
was  the  best  in  the  country. 

Hugh  G.  Harrison  was  a  3'ounger  son 
of  this  pioneer  family,  bom  April  23d, 
1822.  He  was  educated  at  McKendree 
College  at  Lebanon,  111.,  and  in  his  early 
manhood  was  associated  with  his  father 
and  brothers  in  the  milling  business  at 
Belleville.  In  1860  Thomas  A.,  William 
and  Hugh  G.  Harrison  removed  to  Min- 
neapolis. Each  built  a  fine  residence; 
that  of  Hugh  being  on  a  double  block  at 
the  corner  of  Nicollet  and  Eleventh,  then 
far  out  of  the  built  up  i^art  of  the  town, 
and  covered  with  a  hazel  brush  thicket. 
This  remained  the  family  homestead,  and 
is  to-day  one  of  the  most  admired  homes 
of  the  city.  For  many  years  the  broth- 
ers made  their  investments  and  carried 
on  business  in  common.  In  course  of 
time  the  abundant  opportunities  for  bus- 
iness and  perhaps  diverse  tastes  led  them 
to  separate  and  pursue  different  lines. 
They  were  original  stockholders  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  and 
largely  interested  in  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  railroad. 

In  1862  they  built  on  the  comer  of 
Washington  and  Nicollet  avenues  the 
stone  ])lock,  still  standing,  at  that  time 
the  most  imposing  building  in  the  town, 
and  having  a  hall  which  furnished  for 
years  the  audience  room  for  public  meet- 
ings and  concerts. 

In  1803  they  associated  themselves 
with  Joseph  Dean  in  the  lum])er  business. 
The  firm  of  Joseph  Dean  &  Co.,  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  ])ecame  the  leader  in 
tlie  luni])er  trade  of  the  city.  ■  Thev 
])on<;hl  iine  limbered  lands,  ])nrcliaseil 
,'ni(l  rebuilt  a  h'irg(;,snw  mill  at  the  mouth 
of  HrisseU's  Creek,  and  opened  lnm])er 
vnrds.     Subse(iuentlv  thev  built  the  Da- 
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suspension  bridge,  which  was  for  \'ears  the 
largest  and  best  e(|uipped  saw  mill  in  the 
city.  On  retiring  from  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  1877,  the  Security  Bank  was  or- 
ganized, wnth  the  largest  capital  of  any 
bank  in  the  city.  T.  A.  Harrison  being 
president;  Hugh  G.  Harrison,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Joseph  Dean,  cashier.  The 
bank  from  the  first  was  prosj^erous.  and 
took  the  lead  in  that  line  of  business. 
The  capital  was  enlarged  as  the  needs 
of  business  required,  until  it  reached  $1,- 
000,000,  with  deposits  of  nearly  $G,000,- 
000.  At  the  death  of  the  elder  brother, 
Hugh  G.  Harrison  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent, and  gave  personal  attention  to  its 
management — the  bank  attaining  unin- 
terrupted prosperit}',  and  engaging  in  a 
high  degree  the  public  confidence — to  the 
close  of  his  life. 

The  business  career  and  character  of 
Mr.  Harrison  were  sketched  in  an  obitu- 
ar\^  written  at  the  time  of  his  death  by 
one  who  had  known  him  intimately,  and 
been  associated  with  him  in  church  fel- 
lowship, from  which  we  condense  the 
concluding  part  of  this  notice. 

'*H.  G.  Harrison  was  always  fore- 
most in  every  enterprise  relating  to  the 
growth  and  well  being  of  the  city.  He 
was  a  careful  student  of  political  (jucs- 
tions,  though  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
a  politician.  For  many  \'ears  during  the 
the  formative  and  constructive  period  of 
the  school  system  of  the  city  he  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Hoard,  and  one  of 
its  most  faithful  and  effective  workers. 
Largely  to  his  excellent  judgment  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  City  of  Minnea])- 
olis  is  possessed  of  so  much  valuable 
school  property.  He  was  achninistrator 
of  the  Spencer  estate,  which  became  the 
foundation  for  the  ])ublic  library.  He 
was  mayor  of  Miniiea])()Hs  in  180S,  and 
made  a  splendid  administration  for  the 
young  and  growing  citv.     He  founded 


the  grocery  house  of  B.  S.  Bull  &  Co.,  in 
the  seventies,  and  later  on  that  of  Geo.  R. 
Newell  &  Co.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 
subscribers  and  first  director  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Minneapolis  Exposition.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Minneapolis  Trust  Company. 
He  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  Ham- 
line  Universit\',  to  which  he  contributed 
large  sums  of  money.  Indeed  Mr.  H.  G. 
Harrison's  benefactions  in  this  citv 
among  the  churches  and  benevolent  en- 
terprises are  a  multitude.  He  seemed  al- 
ways to  be  giving,  and  he  alwa}'^  gave 
with  discrimination,  with  a  liberal  hand 
and  cheerfullv.  Particularlv  was  this 
the  case  in  the  realm  of  Methodism,  of 
which  denomination  he  had  been  a  life 
long  member,  and  active  promoter. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  a  cultivated  Christ- 
ian gentleman.  He  was  a  member  and 
trustee  of  Hennepin  Avenue  M.  E.  Church 
of  this  citv.  Alwavs  a  student,  an  ex- 
tensive  traveler  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  an  omniverous  reader  of  the  best 
literature,  his  mind  was  broad  and  his 
views  well  settled.  There  was  nothing 
narrow  in  his  disposition  or  attain- 
ments. He  was  helpful,  always  helpful, 
to  young  men,  to  worthy  public  enter- 
prises, and  to  the  necessities  of  men  and 
women  about  him,  his  purse  was  ever 
open.  He  was  an  intense  lover  of  good 
music. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  Irene,  died  August  13th,  1876. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  five  sons,  all 
now  living  and  grown  to  manhood,  and 
successfully  engaged  in  various  lines  of 
business.  The\'  are  Edwin,  George, 
Lewis,  Hugh  and  Perry.  October  25th, 
1877,  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wood 
Hunt,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  who,  with  her 
daughter,  Helen  Louise,  and  the  sons 
above  named  survive  him.  He  also  has 
three  sisters,   Mrs.    Dovy    McBride,    of 
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Bellvill,  in.,  Mrs.  Olive  Green  and  Mrs. 
Anna  H.  Goheen,  residing  in  the  vicin- 
ity." 

Mr.  Harrison  had  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  Juh',  1891,  a  business  trip  to  the 
East,  and  returning  seemed  in  ]>erfect 
health.  A  slight  indisposition  kept  him 
at  home  for  a  few  days.  He  was  at  his 
desk  at  the  bank  on  Monday  Aug.  lOth, 
but  returning  home  took  to  his  bed,  and 
on  Wednesday*  night  went  to  his  final 
rest,  heart  failure  following  a  scverecold, 
being  assigned  as  the  fatal  cause. 

**His  life  was  ripe;  his  end  was  |K*acc- 
ful  and  loveh';  his  rest  is  earned;  his 
works  do  follow  him.'' 

Joseph  Dean.  The  subject  of  this 
post  mortem  sketch  was  for  nearly  forty 
years  an  active,  upright,  and  honored 
citizen  of  Hennepin  county,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  town  and 
city  of  Minneapolis. 

He  was  born  on  the  lOth  of  January, 
1826,  near  the  city  of  Hnniskillen, 
Count\'  of  Fermanagh,  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  whence  his  father,  John  Dean, 
emigrated  while  he  was  a  cliiltl,  to  the 
vicinitv  of  Sherbrook,  Canada  West. 
Thence  the  familv  removed,  when  he  was 
ten  \'ears  old,  to  Belvidere,  111.  Here  he 
grew  to  manhood,  working  upon  a  farm 
and  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  en- 
joying only  fragmentary  opportunities 
to  attend  the  common  schools.  For  a 
time  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  Chicago. 

In  1850  he  was  married  to  Nancy  H. 
Stanley,  of  Belvidere,  111.,  whose  family 
were  from  Western  New  York,  and  in  the 
s])ring  of  that  year  came  to  Miniiesoia. 
This  was  the  year  when  Isaac  At  water, 
Ivdward  Murphy.  .Mien  HniMiion.  Joel  P). 
Basset!  .'iiid  W.  W.  Wnles  settled  here. 
Mr.  nenn.  however,  did  not  settle  in  tiie 
town,  hilt  went  to  <  )ak  (frove,  (now 
lUooniinLTton )  on  the  Minnesot.'i  river, 
where  he  eni^n^^ed  inrunnin;;  a  ferry,  and 


two  vears  later  took  a  claim  there.  His 
attention  was  not,  however,  wholly 
engaged  with  occupations  at  Oak  Grove, 
for  in  the  summer  of  1851  he  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  a  store  in  St. 
Anthony  for  John  H.Stevens  and  Frank- 
lin Steele,  and  was  employed  at  Fort 
Snelling  b}-  Mr.  Steele  in  the  line  of  his 
trade. 

At  the  organization  of  Hennepin 
Connty  in  Oetober,  1852,  he  was  elected, 
with  John  Jaekins  and  Alexander  Moore 
as  eolleagues,  on  the  Board  of  Counts* 
Commissioners,  of  which  John  H.  Stevens 
was  Clerk.  This  first  election  was  unan- 
imons,  each  candidate  recei\nn^  seventy- 
one  votes.  The  board  located  the  countv 
seat  and  entered  upon  the  records  the 
location  with  the  name  of  Albion.  The 
named  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  after 
mueh  discussion,  when  Charles  Hoag 
evolved  the  name  Minneapolis,  it  was 
substituted  upon  the  official  record.  Mr. 
Dean  served  on  the  board  for  three 
years.  Meanwhile  he  served  upon  the 
first  Grand  Jurv  empaneled  in  the  county 
in  1853,  and  was  appointed  upon  the 
Whig  Committee  for  the  precinct  of  St. 
IVter,  now  Bloomington. 

In  the  act  of  incorporating^  the  Hen- 
nepin Count3'  Agricultural  Society,  Feb. 
20,  1853,  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  in- 
corporators. 

On  the  first  of  Januar3%  1854,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  postmaster  of 
Bloomington,  it  l)eing  the  first  postoffice 
established  in  the  county  outside  of  Fort 
Snelling,  preceding  by  a  few  days  the 
establishment  of  the  oflice  in  Minneapo- 
lis. In  the  spring  o  f  1856  Mr.  Dean  re- 
moved to  Minneapolis  where  he  contin- 
ued to  reside  until  his  death  in  1890. 
Here  he  engaged  as  a  contractor  and 
builder,  and  soon  purchased  the  planing 
mill  rind  sash  and  door  factory  at  the 
I\ills,  which  he  operated  in  connection 
with  his  l)usiness  as  builder. 
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In  1856  his  name  appeared  as  a  leader 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  continued  an  active  and  devout 
member,  often  holding  official  positions 
in  Centenary,  Hennepin  Avenue  and 
Franklin  Avenue  Churches. 

At  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1859,  Mr. 
Dean  was  elected  Countv  Treasurer, 
holding  the  office  for  two  3'ears  from 
January  first,  1860. 

About  the  vear  1863  he  associated 
the  Harrison  Brothers  with  himself  in 
the  lumber  business,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Joseph  Dean  &  Co.  The  business  be- 
came very  extensive  and  profitable.  The 
company  purchased  quantities  of  timber 
land  and  cut  their  own  logs.  They  first 
purchased  the  Stanchfieldsawmillat  the 
mouth  of  Bassett's  creek,  and  enlarged 
and  rebuilt  it.  This  the\'  operated  until 
it  was  burned,  when  they  bought  the 
large  mill  known  as  "Pacific  Mill**  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  just  above 
the  suspension  bridge.  This  was  a  very 
complete  saw  mill  and  was  operated 
until  thefirnvretired  from  business  about 
1877. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  Mr.  Dean  was 
appointed  cashier  of  the  State  National 
Bank,  and  upon  the  merging  of  the  busi- 
ness of  that  institution  in  the  newlv  or- 
ganized  Security  Bank,  became  its  cash- 
ier, and  was  upon  its  board  of  direction. 
The  late  Thomas  A.  Harrison  was  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  and  Hugh  G.  Harrison 
was  vice-president.  These  gentlemen, 
so  long  associated  with  Mr.  Dean  in 
business,  had  come  to  know  his  integ- 
rity, efficienc3'  and  accurac\',  and,  al- 
though not  trained  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness, selected  him  for  the  responsible  po- 
sition. The  wisdom  of  their  choice  was 
demonstrated  In-  the  popularity  and 
success  of  the  bank  which  soon  became 
the  leading  bank  of  the  cit\'  in  capital 
and  business. 

Mr.  Dean  was  cashier  of  the  bank 


from  its  organization  until  the  summer 
of  1882,  when  forced  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  He  afterwards  occu- 
pied for  a  time  the  office  of  general  man- 
ager of  the  bank,  and  later  that  of  vice- 
president.  On  account  of  continued  ill 
health  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  ac- 
tive management  of  the  bank  and  seek 
relaxation  in  travel. 

His  private  business  had  become  very 
large  and  engaged  all  the  time  and 
strength  he  had  to  devote  to  business, 
although  he  remained  a  director  of  the 
bank.  For  many  years  Mr.  Dean  was 
a  trustee  of  Hamline  University,  in 
whose  success  he  took  a  deep  interest, 
and  to  which  he  made  large  gifts. 

His  family  consisted  of  seven  children 
of  whom  four  survive  him.  Mrs.  Dean 
died  in  1874  and  Mr.  Dean  re-married  in 
1876  to  Elizabeth  Stevens,  of  Bailey- 
ville.  111.,  who  survives  him. 

His  death  occurred  at  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark  ,  May  20,  1890. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  St.  An- 
thony was  organized  about  1870,  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000.  H.  M.  Carpenter 
was  its  first  president,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Elais  Moses.  T.  A.  Merphy  was 
cashier.  Afterwards  the  bank  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Hastings,  which  had  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  and  was  removed  to  Min- 
neapolis and  called  the  Merchants  Nat- 
ional Bank.  Elias  Moses  was  president 
of  the  consolidated  bank  at  first;  after- 
ward Stephen  Gardner  and  Daniel  Bas- 
sett.  W.  J.  Vandyke  was  cashier  at 
first  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Wil- 
liams. The  bank  went  into  voluntary 
liquidation  and  was  closed. 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank  was 
organized  in  1872,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  D.  Morrison  being  president, 
and  afterward  H.  T.  Welles,  and  S.  E. 
Neiler  cashier.    In  1879,  during  the  ab- 
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sence  of  the  cashier  in  Euro[ie,  the  as- 
sistant cashier  abstracted  about  $127,- 
000  of  the  funds  of 'the  bank,  which  he 
squandered  in  s|>eeulation.  The  deficit, 
having  been  discovered  by  the  Bank  Ex- 
aminer, was  proin]»tly  made  up  by  the 
stockholders,  and  the  ca[)ita1  increased 
to  $1,000,000,  Mr.  Neiler  Rivinp  place  to 
S.  A,  Harris  as  cashier.  Mr.  Wells, 
owing  to  failing  health,  resigned  the 
presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  Win- 
throp  Young.  The  hank  continued  to 
do  a  large  and  profitable  Inisiness,  and 
has  always  been  among  the  most  useful 
of  the  city  banks.  At  present  (".corge  A. 
Pillsbury  is  president,  and  D.  H.  I-"or- 
gan  cashier. 

Mr.  Neiler,  soon  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Northwestern  Xati<mal,  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  a  new  bank,  which 
assumed  the  name  of  Tninn  National, 
and  commenced  business  in  lSH;t.  witJi 
a  capital  of  $riO0,OO().  at  the  corner  ot 
First  Avenue  Soutii  Jind  Third  Street, 
Mr.  Neiler  being  president,  and  H.  J. 
Neiler  cashier. 

The  National  Hank  ofComtnercc  was 
the  next  national  iiank  to  organize,  and 
commenced  business  in  1HH4  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  with  a 
capital  of  $+00.00(1.  Iv.  F.  C-ould  was 
president,  and  William  I'ouell  cashier. 
Afterwards  li.  A.  Harmon  became  its 
president.  At  the  present  time  S.  A. 
Harris  is  president,  and  H,  H,  Tliayer 
cashier.  The  bank  has  lately  crwted  a 
handsome  live  story  stone  block  on  tjie 


national  banks  as  president,  must  pos- 
sess both  innate  qualities  and  acquired 
skill  for  financial  affairs.  Such  are  found 
in  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

S.A.Harris  was  born  at  Goshen.  Elk- 
hart County,  Indiana,  Oct.  25, 1847.  His 
father.  Thomas  G.  Harris,  one  of  the  best 
known  lawyers  of  his  state,  and    in   the 
latter  years  of  his  life  one  of  the  founders 
and  ])resident  of  Salem  Bank,  at  Goshen 
—  an  institution  which    has    weathered 
the  financial  storms  of  forty  years,  and 
is  still  doing  a  prosperous  business.     He 
had   settled  there  about   1S30,   coming 
from  northern  New  York .     H  is  A  merican 
ancestor  in   the  eighth  generation  was 
Thomas  Harris,  who  settled   in  Boston 
about    1 635,    coming     probably    from 
Wales.  The  family  generally  followed  ag- 
ricultural i>ursuits  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  removed   to   Washing- 
ton County,  New  York,  previously  to  the 
American  Revolution.  The  maternal  line 
of  S.  A .  Harris  runs  back  for  nine  genera- 
tions  to   Nicholas   Danfortb,  who  came 
from   England   in   1G3G,  and   settled   in 
Cambridge,   Mass.    Both    his    paternal 
and  maternal  ancestors  at  the  i>eriod  of 
the  Revolution  served  their  country  in 
theCfmtinentalarmy.  ThomasG.  Harris 
died   when   his  son   Arthur  \vas   eleven 
years  ol<],  his  widow  and  daughter  con- 
stituting, with  the  young  son,  the  sur- 
viving family.    The  son  passed  the  years 
of  c.'irly  life  in  attendance  on  the  public 
schools,  completing  his  education  in  let- 
ters with  graduation  at  thcHighSchool. 
.\ticr  K;iving  school  he  passed   two  or 
llim'  yc'irs  in  the  East  and  in  Eiirii|K', 
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months  as  clerk  in  the  State  National 
Bank. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Hen- 
nepin County  Savings  Bank,  in  1870,  he 
became  a  stockholder  and  trustee,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  cashier.  In  this 
connection  he  remained  until  1879,  asso- 
ciated with  E.  S.  Jones,  the  president, 
and  J.  E.  Bell,  the  cashier  of  this  conser- 
vative and  successful  bank. 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank  had 
been  in  operation  a  few  years  when  a 
large  defalcation  by  its  assistant  cashier 
necessitated  a  re-organization  of  its  bus- 
iness. 

S.  E.  Neiler  was  its  cashier,  and  Mr. 
Harris  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1879 
assistant  cashier.  In  the  folio  wing  spring 
Mr.  Neiler  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  bank,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  promoted 
to  be  its  cashier.  Seven  or  eight  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  the  i)rcsidency 
of  the  bank.  Under  his  administration 
the  bank  greatly  enlarged  its  capital  and 
business,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  influential  financial 
institutions  in  the  Northwest.  The 
capital  was  increased  in  1882  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000,  placing  it  in 
the  rank  of  the  large  banks  of  the 
city.  At  the  time  of  his  entering 
this  institution  its  assets  embraced  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate  which 
was  soon  converted  into  cash,  by  a 
series  of  skillful  negotiations,  thus  plac- 
ing its  large  capital  in  condition  for 
greatest  availability  in  the  legitimate 
oi)eration  of  its  business.  Mr.  Harris 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  North- 
western in  1890  to  secure  a  needed  rest, 
expecting  later  to  engage  in  another  line 
of  business.  He  spent  several  months  at 
the  seashore  with  his  fa  mil  v.  He  became, 
in  1891,  treasurer  of  the  Ihiluth  Elevator 
Company,  with  his  office  in  Minneapolis, 
and  still  holds  the  position.  But  the 
rcxrognized  ability-  of   Mr.  Harris  as  a 


banker,  and  perhaps  his  own  inclina- 
tions, did  not  permit  him  to  remain 
long  in  retirement  from  the  profes- 
sion with  which  he  had  been  connect- 
ed for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  De- 
cember, 1891,  he  was  chosen  as  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Here  the  effect  of  his  skill  as  a  financial 
manager  was  soon  apparent.  This  bank 
had,  like  the  Northwestern  in  its  early 
historv,a  burden  of  real  estate  and  other 
unprofitable  assets,  tying  up  more  than 
half  its  capital,  and  which  had  been  for 
several  years  a  source  of  great  embarras- 
ment  to  its  business.  The  new  president 
began  the  task  of  unloading,  and  in  less 
than  six  months  restored  the  entire  as- 
sets of  the  institution  to  a  cash  basis, 
thus  placing  the  bank  in  condition  to 
avail  itself  of  its  fine  advantages  of  loca- 
tion and  prestige.  It  now  stands  with 
its  casli  capital  of  $1,000,000  among 
the  four  leading  banks  of  the  city. 

A  man  so  prominent  in  financial  man- 
agement has  naturally  shared  in  the 
honors  of  the  profession.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  president  of  the  Dual 
City  Bankers'  Club.  He  has  been  for 
some  vears  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  also  been  a  director  of 
the  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany from  its  organization,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Globe  Gas  Light  Company. 

While  assiduous  in  his  devotion  to 
business,  which  has  not  been  without 
efl'ect  in  building  up  a  very  considerable 
private  fortune,  Mr.  Harris  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  social  and  civic  duties.  For 
nianv  vears  he  has  been  an  elder  in  the 
Westminster  IVesbvtcrian  church,  and 
prominent  in  its  evangelistic  and  mission 
work,  having  been  for  some  years  treas- 
urer of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance. 
He  has  a  quiet,  unostentatious  and 
somewhat    reticent   habit;  is    method- 
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ical  in  his  work  antl  achieves  results  by 
close  attention  lo  detail  and  industrj-  in 
his  daily  work.  But  no  perfection  of  de- 
tail nor  regularity  of  method  would  suf- 
fice to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  suc- 
cessful financiers,  without  sound  judg- 
ment, integrity  and  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  principles  which  control, 
and  an  adequate  foiecast  of  the  results 
of  business  events. 

Soundness  of  judgment,  firmness  in 
adherence  to  a  chosen  policy,  with  tact 
and  industry,  are  the  chief  qualities 
which  lead  to  success  in  banking.  The 
hanker  who  listens  with  a  credulous 
mind  to  the  delusive  dream  of  his  too 
hopeful  customer,  or  lends  himself  to  the 
speculative  schemes  which  arc  always 
rife  about  him,  soon  finds  his  capital 
slipping  beyond  his  control  and  his  bank 
drifting  upon  the  rocks  of  insolvency. 
While  strict  honesty  should  characterize 
every  transaction,  he  must  ever  remem- 
ber that  his  institution  is  not  a  charita- 
ble foundation. 

Mr.  Harris  married  September  16, 
1872,  Anna  C.  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Stewart,  D.  D.,  of  Minneapolis.  He  has 
a  family  of  three  children,  two  boys  and 
one  daughter. 

More  recently  the  Nicollet  National 
Bank  was  organized,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  John  DeLaittre  being  presi- 
dent, and  J.  F,  R,  Foss  cashier.  This 
bank  has  a  safe  deposit  department, 

The  Flour  City  National  Bank  orga- 
nized and  commenced  business  in  the 
Lumlicr  Exchange  biiikling  in  1887.  Its 
capital  stock  is  $1,000,000.  T.  B.  Wal- 
ker is  president,  and  George  E.  Maxwell 
cashier. 

During  the  present  year  (1S92)  the 
Columbia  National  Bank  has  been  es- 
tablished, with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$10*1,000.  Charles  Kittclsonisiiresident, 
and  H.  M.  Knapp,  casJiicr. 


Of  banks  having  charters  under  the 
general  banking  laM'S  of  tlic  state,  but 
no  circulation, besides  the  Security  Bank 
already  mentioned,  the  City  Bank  has 
been  in  business  since  1861>,  and  tinderits 
charter  since  1872.  Its  capital  is  $500,- 
OUO.  J.  W.  Pence  was  its  first  president, 
and  T,  J.  Buxton  cashier.  Mr.  Buxton 
is  now  president,  and  F.  A .  Smith  cashier. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Buxton,  The 
profession  of  banking  is  an  exactingone. 
It  requires  in  its  managing  officers  unre- 
mitting attention;  close  acquaiutanee 
with  the  financial  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  greater  tntlueuees 
which  effect  monetary  stability  in  the 
country;  good  judgement;  firmness  of 
administration  and  alertness  in  all  the 
daily  occurring  details  of  business.  It  is 
quite  incompatible  with  political  life: 
and  seldom  affords  its  votary  either 
time  or  opportunity  to  cultivate  litera- 
ture,science  or  art, except  as  recreation. 

Mr.  Buxton  has  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years  an  executive  bank  officer,  and  for 
twenty-three  years  either  cashier  or 
president  of  the  City  Bank  of  Minne- 
apolis. Under  his  management  it  has 
grown  from  a  private  banking  partner- 
ship to  an  incorjjorated  bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000,  and  a  line  of  de- 
posits of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollare;  enjoying  the  fullest  confidence 
of  the  community,  and  sharing  in  the 
I>est  business  of  the  city.  During  its 
career  it  has  encountered  financial  vicis- 
situdes, which  have  carried  down  many 
of  its  contemporaries,  and  which  have 
tested  and  proved  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  its  manager.  To  the  exigencies 
of  a  rapidly  growing  community,  with 
more  enterprise  than  capital,  with  cus- 
tomers fertile  in  expedients,  and  hopeful 
of  desperate  ventures,  there  has  lieen 
encountered  the  contraction  following 
the  war,  and  attending  the   return   to 
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specie  payments,  and  several  panics 
which  have  prostrated  business  and 
paralyzed  industry. 

Mr.  Buxton  is  one  of  those  who  have 
risen  without  the  aid  of  fortune  or  in- 
herited position,  b\'  the  force  of  his  own 
energetic  character  to  an  eminent  posi- 
tion in  the  financial  world — another  of 
the  many  illustrations  of  the  beneficence 
of  our  free  institutions. 

He  was  born  in  Washington  Count}', 
Pennsylvania,  Nov.  18, 183().  His  father, 
James  Buxton,  and  his  ancestors  for  sev- 
eral generations  had  resided  in  that 
county,  having  a  tradition  of  an  English 
extraction.  The  familv  removed  to  Ohio 
while  Thomas  J.  was  an  infant,  and 
took  up  a  wild  farm  in  Union  County. 
He  was  the  fifth  of  a  family  of  eight 
children,  and  passed  the  years  of  minorit}^ 
in  labor  upon  the  farm,  with  an  occa- 
sional winter  at  the  adjacent  district 
school.  Arriving  of  age  he  took  employ- 
ment as  a  laborer  on  a  railroad,  and 
then  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a  grocery 
store  at  Marvsville,  the  countv  seat  of 
Union  Count3\  In  1859  he  madea pros- 
pecting trip  to  Colorado,  spending  a 
year,  with  no  permanent  result,  and  re- 
turning, obtained  a  ])Ositi(>n  as  freight 
and  ticket  agent  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  in 
which  position  the  call  to  arms  in  1861 
found  him.  Insi)ired  by  the  ])rcvailing 
and  contagious  patriotic  ardor  he  raised 
a  compan}^  of  volunteers,  and  was 
chosen  its  captain,  and  entered  the  mili- 
tar}'  service  in  Com])any  E,  G6th  Kegi 
ment  of  Ohio  Volunteers.  His  regiment 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
shared  its  labors  and  fatigues,  until  June 
8th,  18G2,atthe  battle  of  Port  Republic, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  with  most  of  the 
regiment  and  sent  to  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
and  in  October  following  was  consigned 
to  Libby  prison.  From  this  bitter  con- 
finement he  was  released  by  exchange, 
and  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Haq^er's 


Ferr\'  in  1862.  He  participated  in  the 
sharp  action  of  Dumfries,  Va.,  and  the 
next  spring  was  in  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lors ville,  where  his  regiment  and  com- 
pan\'  suffered  a  heavy  loss.  He  was  then 
engaged  upon  detached  duty  until  after 
Gettysburg,  when,  upon  surgeon's  certi- 
ficate of  disabilit}'^,  his  resignation  from 
the  service  was  accepted. 

Having  in  the  meantime,  February, 
1863,  married  Miss  Delia  GriflSn,  of 
Delaware,  Ohio,  he  returned  to  Union 
Countv  and  became  cashier  of  a  bank  of 
which  Judge  W.  W.  Woods  was  presi- 
dent. He  remained  in  this  employment 
for  six  years,  until  October,  1869,  when 
he  came  to  Minneapolis,  and  associating 
with  Judge  Woods,  J.  W.  Pence  and  V. 
G  Hush  as  partners,  founded  as  a  pri- 
vate banking  house  the  City  Bank.  In 
1872  the  bank  was  incorporated  as  a 
State  bank,  J.  W.  Pence  being  president, 
and  Mr.  Buxton,  cashier.  After  ten 
vears  of  service  as  cashier,  Mr.  Pence 
retiring,  Mr.  Buxton  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Buxton  was  compli- 
mented by  the  nomination  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  City  Treasurer,  and  was 
elected,  holding  this  most  responsible 
])osition  under  the  city  government  for 
eight  years,  and  through  a  change  of 
political  control  of  the  city.  He  held 
other  fiduciary  appointments,  such  as 
president  and  trustee  of  the  Monitor 
Plow  Works,  and  trustee  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Gas  Light  Company. 

He  is  the  longest  bank  oflScer  in  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
except  one. 

Mrs.  Buxton  died  in  1882,  leaving 
two  daughters,  who  are  now  grown  to 
womanhood. 

Mr.  Buxton  is  now  (1892)  County 
Treasurer  of  Hennepin  County, appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners  ad  interim 
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during   the   suspension    of    the   elected 
Countv  Treasurer. 

The  Bank  of  Minneapolis  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  B\'ers  &  Wilson,  ])riv- 
ate  bankers,  who  were  established  in 
1867,  in  1883,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  since  increased  to  $250,000.  T.  W. 
Wilson  was  president  until  his  death.  At 
the  present  time  M.J.  Bofferding  is  presi- 
dent, and  W.  M.  Wright,  cashier.  The 
bank  owns  and  occupies  the  magnificent 
banking  house  at  the  corner  of  Nicollet 
Avenue  and  Third  Street. 

The  Citizens  Bank  was  organized  in 
1876,  with  a  present  capital  of  $250,- 
000.  N.  F.Griswold  was  first  president, 
and  succeeded  bv  C.  A.  Bovcv,  and  Geo. 
B.  Shepherd,  cashier.  The  bank  occupies 
its  own  building  on  Nicollet  Avenue. 

The  Commercial  Bank  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  and  is  a  great  conven- 
ience for  theit  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
started  in  1883;  capital,  $200,000;  Win- 
throp  Young,  president,  and  O.  C.  Mer- 
riman,  cashier. 

The  Scandia  Bank  has  been  doing 
business  since  1883.  Capital,  $00,000. 
R.  Sunde  was  [)resident,  A.  C.  Haugan, 
cashier,  at  its  organization.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are  R.  Sunde,  i)resident,  and 
John  H.  Field,  cashier.  Its  location  is 
on  Cedar  Avenue,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city,  and  as  its  name  im])lies 
is  a  favorite  of  the  Scandinavian  ])eoi)le. 

The  State  Bank,  located  at  the  corner 
of  Second  Avenue  South  and  Third 
Street,  lu'is  a  capital  of  $75. ()()().  Kris- 
ian  Kort^aard  is  president.  ;m(l  ( ).  Iv. 
NacLTc'l  cash  in". 

Kkis^ian  K<HM(rAAKi).  Minneapolis 
lias  c\ci'  liccii  iiidnluciil  ol  Ikt  citizen^  ot 
l(»i'ci_L:ii  Itirlli.  W'Ik-iIkt  mI  Scnidin.-i  \i;!n. 
TciUoiiic,  (i.'dlic  or  C\ltic  l)l>»()d.  tlu-x 
have  sh.'ii'c(l  with  the  n.'itiw  horn  in 
civic  li<  mors  and  social   rcco-'iiilion       So 


large  a  share  of  her  population  have 
come  from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
that  they  constitute  not  only  a  promi- 
nent element  in  the  industries  of  the  city, 
but  are  largely  represented  in  finance,  in 
trade,  in  art,  and  in  professional  life. 

Among  those  of  this  nationality  who 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  finance,  and 
in  office,  is  Kristian  Kortgaard,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Bank  and  treasurer  of 
the  citv. 

He  was  born  at  Soloer,  Norway, 
Januar\'  17,  1855.  His  father,  Lars 
Kortgaard,  was  a  wealthy  land  owner, 
and  gave  his  son  the  best  and  most  var- 
ied education  that  his  ample  nieanscould 
provide.  The  son  developed  industrious 
habits  and  an  inquisitive  mind,  and 
made  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities. 
At  sixteen  3'ears  of  age  he  was  appren- 
ticed in  a  lumber  merchant's  office  in 
Fredrickstad,  after  which  he  was  sent 
to  England  to  study,  and  in  London,  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  civilized  world, 
he  was  inducted  into  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
So  apt  was  he  in  observation  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that  Kortgaard  knew  more 
about  London,  its  streets,  parks,  muse- 
ums, sights  and  [people  than  any  born 
Londoner.  His  father  desired  him  to  go 
to  Paris  to  pursue  his  mercantile  and 
linguistic  studies,  but  an  accident  deter- 
mined him  to  go  to  Hamburg,  Germany, 
instead.  After  perfecting  himself  in  the 
German  language,  he  went  to  Sweden 
and  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
])rancli  oHice  of  an  English  lumber  busi- 
ness, hut  (lid  not  continue  it  long.  He 
tlicn  returned  to  liis  native  ])lace  in  Nor- 
way. r»ut  he  was  not  content  to  remain 
h)nLi  there.  The  years  which  he  had 
spent  in  tVeer  Ivngland  and  Germany 
made  that  ofhis  lionie  seem  narrow  and 
iniolerant  Triestcraft  and  hii^oirv 
sccnicd  to  liini  to  (h)niinate  the  conmui- 
nit\  .  h<»nnd  hv  the  rii^id  forms  of  a  state 
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church.  His  free  spirit  revolted  against 
the  mental  tyranyof  the  church  officials, 
and  he  resolved  to  once  more  seek  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  in  broader 
fields.  In  1877  he  sought  and  obtained 
employment  in  Bremen,  Germany,  where 
he  passed  the  next  three  years.  He  was 
then  selected,  out  of  a  thousand  appli- 
cants, by  an  Amsterdam  colonial  house, 
and  sent  on  a  mercantile  mission  to  the 
tropical  island  of  Sumatra,  East  Indies. 
Here  he  superintended  tobacco  planta- 
tions, employing  Chinese,  Malays,  Bat- 
tacks,  Siamese,  Bengalese,  and  other  un- 
civilized workmen.  He  was  more  than 
once  lost  in  the  almost  impenetrable  jun- 
gle, where  a  white  man  had  never  before 
set  his  foot.  He  had  many  thrilling  ad- 
ventures among  wild  elephants,  tigers 
and  boa  constrictors,  that  swarmed  the 
tropical  forest.  The  constant  tempera- 
ture of  120  degrees  was  too  much  for 
even  his  strong  constitution,  and  he  was 
forced  to  forsake  the  deadlv  climate. 
He  went  northward,  traveling  through 
other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  after 
dwelling  some  time  in  China  and  Japan, 
investigating  these  strange  countries,  he 
took  passage  for  America  and  landed  ni 
San  Francisco.  His  first  errand  on  arri- 
val was  to  the  court  house  to  take  out 
his  first  papers  as  an  American  citizen. 
His  money  was  expended  except  a  single 
trade  dollar,  and  he  borrowed  a  dollar 
of  the  mate  of  the  steamer  to  ])ay  the 
naturalization  fee.  He  found  business 
dull  in  California  and  came  east.  He 
first  found  employment  in  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, and  then  in  Chicago,  in  the  bank- 
ing business. 

In  1882  Mr.  Kortgaard  had  gained 
sufficient  means,  bv  industrv  and  close 
attention  to  his  em[)lo3'ment,  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe,  bent  not 
alone  on  pleasure,  for  at  Geestemuende, 
German}',  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Burgomaster,  with  whom  he  returned  to 


America,  and  came  at  once  to  Minne- 
apolis. Here  he  entered  one  of  the  banks 
as  an  employe,  and  served  for  three 
years,  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  the  ways  of  business. 

In  1885  Mr.  Kortgaard  joined  with 
others  in  organizing  the  State  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  cashier.  After 
serving  for  six  years  in  this  capacity  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  bank,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  holds  the 
imi)ortant  position  of  president  of  the 
Port  Arthur,  Duluth  and  Western  rail- 
road company,  which  in  connection  with 
a  Canadian  company,  is  now  engaged  in 
constructing  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Lake  Superior,  at  Port  Arthur,  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  to  reach  the  iron 
range  of  Northeastern  Minnesota.  He 
is  actively  engaged  in  several  other 
branches  of  business,  and  so  absorbed  as 
to  have  little  time  to  take  an  active  part 
in  politics.  Notwithstanding,  he  was 
nominated  for  citv  treasurer  on  the  Demo- 
cratic  ticket  in  1890,  and  elected  over 
one  of  the  most  popular  Republicans  in 
the  cit\%  by  a  plurality  of  3,124.  No 
higher  testimonial  to  his  standing  and 
l)opularity  in  the  community  could  be 
desired. 

Mr.  Kortgaard  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
manhood,  physically.  He  is  tall  and 
robust,  and  enjo^^s  the  best  of  health, 
though  his  employment  is  confining  and 
its  duties  absorbing.  In  Minneapolis  he 
has  found  a  congenial  home  and  societ}'. 
Here  is  opportunity  and  abundant  ap- 
preciation and  reward  of  industry  and 
fidelity'.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he  has 
made  his  own  way,  by  his  own  exert- 
ions, to  an  honorable  position,  and  does 
honor  alike  to  the  qualities  derived  from 
his  native  land,  and  to  the  opportunities 
of  that  of  his  adoption. 

The  Peoples  Bank  occupies  spacious 
rooms  on  Nicollet  Avenue,  in  the  Loan 
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and  Trust  building.  Organized  in  1886; 
capital,  $100,000.  James  McMillan  is 
president;  A.I).  Colton,  cashier. 

The  Swedish  American  Bank  opened 
its  doors  in  the  summer  of  1888  on 
Washington  avenue.  Capital,  $250,000. 
O.  N.  Ostrom,  president,  and  N.  O.  War- 
ner, cashier. 

The  German  American  Bank,  incor- 
porated in  1887,  is  located  in  North 
Minneapolis.  Capital,  $50,000.  George 
Huhn,  president ;  Egbert Cowles, cashier. 

The  Irish  American  Bank  is  located  in 
the  Kasota  Block,  corner  Washington 
and  Hennepin  avenues.  Capital,  $100,- 
000.  J.  S.  Coughlin,  president,  and  J. 
E.  Scallen,  cashier. 

The  Franklin  State  Bank,  organized 
in  1887.  Capital,  $50,000.  WiUiam 
Jones,  ])resident;  J.  C.  Fairwcathcr, 
cashier. 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  State 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1888.  Cai)ital, 
$60,000.  M.  F.  Scofield,  president; 
Robert  L.  Long,  cashier. 

The  Bank  of  New  Ivngland,  was  or- 
ganized in  1891,  and  opened  its  doors 
for  business  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Guaranty  Loan  building.  Its  paid  in 
capital  is  $10(),()()0.  Alden  J.  Blethen 
is  president,  and  Frank  M.  Morgan, 
cashier. 

During  the  ])resent  year  (1802)  the 
Washington  Bank  has  been  incorporated 
with  a"  capital  of  $1()(),0()0.  A.  C. 
Haugan  is  president  and  John  W.  Field, 
cashier. 

In  1S7S  \.  (t.  Hush  opened  a  ])rivatc 
1),'nik  in  tlic  rooms  formerly  occupied  by 
tlic  X.'ilioual  Ivxcli.'niLic  I».'mi1<.  nnd  toi"  :\ 
loniJ  lime  con(luclc<l  n  consci  v<ili\c  and 
l)ros])crous  hiisiiicss.  Ivnua^ini^  in  llic 
pi'aclicc  ot  ncuoli.'i  liiiu  commercial  pa- 
pci' ill  the  Ivastern  cities,  lie  was  so  in- 
canlioiis  as  to  (.'iidorse  a  lai"^(.-  amount 
ol  }»aper,  and  one  ot  his  speculalixc- cus- 
loniers   whose    paper    he    had    endorsed, 


failing,  he  was  forced  to  make  an  assign- 
ment in  1887.  The  business  has  not  vet 
been  settled. 

The  private  banking  house  of  Hill, 
Sons  &  Co.  was  established  in  1891,  Mr. 
Henry  Hill,  a  wealthy  and  experienced 
man  in  the  business,  being  chief  capital- 
ist and  president.  Their  place  of  busi- 
ness is  in  the  Lumber  Exchange. 

Henry  Hill.    The  career  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch  to  com- 
memorate, would,  if  adequately  set  in  its 
connections, l^e  an  epitome  of  thehistorv 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.     At  the  period 
when  Mr.  Hill's  residence  began  in  the 
West,  St.  Louis  had  only  7,000  inhabi- 
tants.   Galena  was  a  prosperous  village 
of  ten  to  twelve  hundred ;   the  first  set- 
tler in  Chicago  had  arrived    only   three 
vears  before,  while  the   whole  countr\' 
south  and  west  of  Illinois  was  terra  in- 
cognita,   except  as  its   wilderness  was 
penetrated  by  the  hardy  trapper,  or  ex- 
plored by  the  pioneer  missionary'.  Stage 
coaches    toiling    through     the    marshy 
roads  were  the  most  exi>editious  mode 
of  travel,  while  the  flat-boat,  leisurely 
floating    down    the   river,    carried    the 
slight  commerce  of  the  West.     Adven- 
turous settlers  were  beginning  to  found 
homes  where  now  is  the  seat  of  a  mighty 
inland  empire,  populous  and  rich  in  all 
the  elements  of  a  high  civilization.    In 
the  development  of  this  stupendous  civi- 
lization Mr.  Hill  w^as  a  powerful  factor. 
In    manufactures,  in  trade,  in   finance, 
and  more  than  all  in  perfecting  facilities 
of    tr.'insp()rtati(»n    by    river    and    rail, 
lliroii^^h  the  Mississip])i  \'allcv,lR'  was  a 
pioneer  .'iiid  a  most  conspicuous  actor. 

Henry  Hill  was  born  May  ID.  1S2S, 
in  Stokeelenison,  1  )ev()nshirc,  li^ni^laiid. 
His  aneestors  for  man  v  i^enerations  were 
veonian  of  that  country,  his  irrandfatlier 
<)\\  ninLi  tile  farm  which  he  cultivated  in 
lee       jolni    Hill,    a   carpenter   by    trade, 
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emigrated  to  America  in  1832  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  wife,  six  sons  and 
one  daughter.  One  of  these  sons  was 
Henr3'  Hill,  then  of  the  nge  of  four  years. 
After  remaining  in  Philadelphia  about  a 
year,  John  Hill  pushed  on  toward  the 
West,  and  joined  a  company  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  gentlemen, 
formed  for  thepurpose  of  founding  a  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  archi- 
tect and  master  mechanic,  and  in  that 
employment  commenced  operations  in 
building  at  Marion  City.  The  enter])rise 
was  eventually  abandoned,  and  the 
waters  of  the  great  river  now  flow  over 
its  site.  Afterwards  engaging  in  his  em- 
ployment on  the  public  works  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  he  settled  his  famih'  on 
a  farm  ten  miles  east  of  Wiirsaw.  Here 
his  son  Henrv,  when  onlv  twelve  vears 
of  age,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  farm, 
while  his  father  was  engaged  elsewhere 
in  building  and  operating  a  mill.  At 
this  early  age,  having  observed  that 
good  habits  as  well  as  industry  were  es- 
sential to  success  in  life,  he  resolved 
never  to  use  tobacco  or  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  with  characteristic  tenacity 
of  purpose  he  has  kept  the  resolution  to 
the  present  time.  At  fifteen  years  of  age 
he  joined  his  father,  working  in  the  *'Big 
Stone  Mill,''  and  the  next  year  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  machinery  of  the 
**  Spencer  Mill." 

In  1846  young  Hill  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  J.  H.  Wood,  a  blacksmith  of 
great  renown  in  his  trade,  but  better 
known  as  a  man  of  the  utmost  rectitude, 
of  broad  and  liberal  views,  and  indeed  a 
deep  thinker.  There  amid  the  flying 
sparks  under  the  tuition  of  this  admira- 
ble man,  the  boy  learned  much,  not  only 
of  his  trade,  but  of  his  dutv  to  himself 
and  his  fellow  men.  From  the  shop  of 
this  famous  blacksmith,  with  the  aid  of 
his  sturdy'  apprentice,  was  turned  out 
the  first  diamond  plough    that    would 


scour  and  clean  itself  in  the  rich  prairie 
soil — the  precursor  of  the  modern 
plough.  While  Mr.  Wood  was  absent 
on  a  visit  to  his  old  Eastern  home,  the 
young  apprentice,  then  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  made  all  of  the  wrought 
iron  work  for  a  mill  which  his  father  was 
building.  Soon  he  joined  two  of  his 
brothers  who  were  employed  as  engineers 
of  the  ''Prairie  Bird,''  a  Mississippi 
river  steamboat  engaged  in  carrying 
passengers  between  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago by  way  of  the  Illinois  river.  At 
that  time  the  population  of  Chicago 
was  no  more  than  14,000,  while  St. 
Louis  numbered  60,000. 

In  the  winter  of  1848-9,  being  at 
home  and  unemployed,  Henr}^  attended 
school  for  two  months.  This,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  schooling  when  five 
years  of  age,  constituted  his  only  educa- 
tion other  than  that  acquired  in  the 
school  of  active  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Henry  took 
charge  of  the  mill  which  his  father  was 
obliged  to  give  up  through  failing  health. 
He  acquired  the  interest  of  his  father's 
partner  in  the  property,  and  thencefor- 
ward conducted  the  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  John  Hill  &  Sons.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Smith,  a  prominent  physi- 
cian in  that  part  of  the  county.  Mrs. 
Hill,  like  her  husband,  had  experienced 
the  privations  of  frontier  life,  and  living 
with  him  for  forty-three  years  with  like 
experiences  and  sympathies,  she  has  made 
an  admirable  helpmate. 

The  following  year  the  business  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  grist  mill. 
An  incident  occurred  about  this  time 
which  shows  the  quickness  of  i>erception 
and  tenacity  of  will  which  characterize 
the  man.  He  used  a  fine  team  of  horses 
about  his  business,  one  of  which  fell  sick. 
He  was  advised  to  administer  a  decoc- 
tion of  a  quart    of  green    coffee.    The 
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horse  died,  and  a  farmer  customer,  learn- 
ing the  remedy  which  had  been  used,  in- 
formed him  that  the  dose  was  enough  to 
kill  half  a  dozen  horses.  Mr.  Hill  rea- 
soned that  if  a  dose  of  coffee  would  kill 
a  horse,  itcouldnot  be  a  healthful  bever- 
age  for  man,  and  ho  then  and  there  re- 
solved never  again  to  use  coffee,  and  lie 
never  has.  .Another  incident  a  little  later 
was  quite  as  characteristic.  Havinf<  in- 
vested quite  lagely  in  logs  to  be  cut  on 
the  Des  Moines  river,  when  several  rafls 
had  lieen  made  up  lie  learned  that  heavy 
rains  had  fallen  along  the  river.  Mr. 
Hill  started  in  the  afternoon  to  follow 
the  shore  of  the  river  from  Alexandria 
to  Bonaparte,  a  distance  of  twenty-six 
miles,  on  foot  and  alone,  in  the  ho|)e  that 
he  might  meet  his  men  and  rafts.  His 
path  was  a  rugged  one.  forcing  him  not 
only  to  wade  the  little  streams cnijUying 
into  the  river,  but  often  to  swim  the 
larger  ones  not  yet  clear  of  ice.  He 
reached  his  destination  at  eleven  o'clock 
that  night  tired  out,  but  much  elated  to 
find  his  men  with  the  logs  lying  safe  at 
the  bank. 

FroailHJOto  ISoG  the  flouring  and 
saw  mills  were  mnnaged  successfully. 
For  the  purpose  of  procuring  logs  for  the 
saw  mill  Mr,  Hill,  in  company  with  the 
present  Judge  Orendorf,  of  I!alliniore, 
visited  the  Falls  of  St.  .\ntliony  in  1«52. 
After  the  lapse  of  forty  years  he  now 
lives  in  the  nietrojioHs  of  tlie  Northwest. 
one  of  its  active  citizens,  where  then  lie 
found  hut  a  liamlcl  with  a  single  saw 
mill. 

nuiok   InMl,>,.,-Vc   ll)rin-nl   .-111.!   W   pi-n- 


were  in  the  manag;ement  of  the  com- 
pany, and  one  of  them  was  for  many 
years  captain  of  some  of  the  l3oats.  J 
J.  Hill,  the  well  known  railway  mag- 
nate, was  one  of  the  company's  clerks  in 
St. Paul, whose  career  iHiistrates  whata 
man  of  brains  and  push  can  accomplish 
in  the  great  Northwest. 

One  of  Mr.  Hill's  friends  who  was 
engaged  in  distilling,  Ijecame  embarassed 
and  api>ealed  to  him  for  assistance.  H« 
undertook  to  purchase  about  40,00(1 
bushels  of  com,  then  in  store  in  Missouri. 
Crossing  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  ict 
on  the  4.th  day  of  April,  lie  had  nego- 
tiated the  purchase  of  the  corn  and  was 
ready  to  return  on  the  8th,  when  he 
fimnd  the  ice  had  l>ecomc  thin  and  gave 
every  indication  of  breakingup.  Anxious 
to  return  and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  his 
family  against  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
river,  he  decided  tq  undertake  the  cross- 
ing. With  a  long  pole  in  his  hand  he 
started,  but  found  that  the  ice  would 
not  support  his  weight  Throwing  him- 
self prostrate  he  worked  himself  bv  slow 
degrees  over  the  dangerous  places,  and 
was  received  by  a  crowd  on  the  Illinois 
side,  that  had  watched  his  progress 
with  cheers.  This  incident  gave  him  a 
wide  reputation  for  business  sagacitv 
and  personal  daring.  About  a  year  later 
the  friend  whom  he  had  aided  in  an 
emergency  proposed  to  take  Mr.  Hill 
into  partnership,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments to  that  end  were  perfected,  when 
it  was  lirokeii  U])  by  the  ()bji.i.-tion  of  liis 
tri.iHrs  sons.  Mr.  Hill,  iherdorc.  de- 
UTiiiin.d  L(.  withdraw  tlic  aid  which  he 
h^id.Mi'niini.amltocnd.ari;  in  Llic  bu>.i- 
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1855-6,  the  necessary  buildings  were 
erected  and  the  business  successfully 
commenced.  When  the  disastrous  panic 
of  1857  spread  through  the  country,  all 
the  competitors  of  the  firm  in  that  part 
of  the  country  went  into  bankruptcy. 
In  September,  1858,  an  incident  occurred 
which  tested  Mr.  Hill's  integrity',  and  in 
its  outcome  illustrates  the  adage  that 
**  honesty  is  the  best  policy.''  Credit  had 
become  contracted  ;  specie  was  hoarded ; 
there  was  little  sale  for  their  product, 
and  their  indebtedness,  some  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  was  large  for 
those  times.  Their  creditors  became 
urgent  and  threatened  legal  proceedings. 
Their  counsel  advised  making  a  sale  to 
one  of  Mr.  Hill's  brothers,  who  was  not 
connected  with  the  business,  and  taking 
a  lease,  continue  the  business,  to  the 
defeat  of  the  creditors.  No  sooner  was 
this  advice  given  than  Henry  Hill  re- 
sented it  in  the  most  indignant  and 
forcible  language.  Soon  a  committee  of 
the  creditors  came  on  from  St.  Louis  to 
institute  proceedings  against  the  firm. 
They  applied  to  the  same  counsel  who 
had  before  advised  the  firm,  and  learning 
what  had  occurred,  they  were  so  im- 
pressed with  Mr.  Hill's  honesty  and 
pluck,  that  they  returned  without  taking 
proceedings,  and  when  they  made  their 
report  it  was  determined  not  only  not  to 
press  for  payment,  but  to  make  the  firm 
a  large  advance  without  security.  This 
was  done,  and  the  result  justified  the 
unusual  proceeding,  for  Hill,  Knox  &  Co. 
soon  paid  all  their  indebtedness,  and 
thereafter  transacted  a  very  large  and 
profitable  business. 

During  a  part  of  the  time  of  the 
civil  war,  this  firm  paid  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment a  tax  of  $l)r),0()0  per  month,  fitted 
out  and  sent  a  large  number  of  men  into 
the  union  army,  and  bought  of  the  first 
issue  of  government  bonds  as  much  as 
they  could  raise  money  to  pay  for.    The 


distillery  plant  was  destroj'cd  by  fire 
in  1864,  without  insurance,  entailing  a 
heavy  loss  u])on  the  owners.  It  was 
never  re-built,  but  the  same  firm  con- 
structed in  its  phice  a  large  woolen  mill 
at  Warsaw,  111.,  at  a  cost  of  $180,000— 
the  most  complete  mill  of  its  kind  in  the 
west.  About  this  time  the  firm  became 
interested  in  the  great  dry  goods  house 
of  John  V.  I'arwell  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  assisted  Douglas  Far  well  to  become 
a  partner  in  the  firm. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Hill  entered  upon  a  new 
era  in  his  various  experiences,  engaging 
extensively  in  railroad  building.  With 
several  associates  he  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  West- 
ern Railroad.  He  was  made  president  of 
the  construction  company,  and  pressed 
the  work  to  completion  with  his  wonted 
energy.  After  its  completion  he  was 
made  president  of  the  railroad.    » 

Mr.  Hill  was  jircsent  in  1869  at 
Ogden,  at  the  completion  of  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  railroads.  On  his 
return  east  his  opinion  was  sought  by  J. 
E.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central,  as  to  the  probabiHty  of 
the  Pacific  railroads  being  able  to  earn 
operating  ex])cnses  and  fixed  charges. 
His  adverse  report  then  made  was  justi- 
fied by  the  result. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Hill,  in  connec- 
tion with  J.  E.  Thompson,  Thomas 
Scott,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles  and 
James  Secor,  Benjamin  Smith,  Ex-Gov. 
Dennison  and  Gen.  Drake,  organized  a 
construction  company  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  M.,  I.  &  N.  R.  R.,  from 
Alexandria,  Mo.,  to  Nebraska  City,  Neb., 
and  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
company,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  road. 

Another  construction  compan}'  was 
organized,  consisting  of  J.  W.  Converse, 
Gov.  Dennison,  R.  F.  Smith,  Brown  & 
Deshler,  Wm.  W.  Phelps  and  others,  of 
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which  Mr.  Hill  was  an  active  niciiiiicr,  to 
Iiuild  the  Midland  Pacific  railrond  from 
Nebraska  City  tn  a  connection  with  the 
Union  Pacific,  at  Fort  Kearney.  Ahout 
one  hundred  miles  of  each  had  been  com- 
[dfted  when  the  panic  of  1H73  forced  a 
suspension  of  work.  Mr.  Hill's  (is«o- 
ciates  cnllcd  him  to  New  York  to  consult 
as  to  the  be&t  course  to  be  jjursued. 
Their  opinion  differed  from  that  enter* 
taincd  by  him.  Tliey  thought  the  panic 
would  not  continue  over  ninety  days; 
he  believed  it  would  last  through  several 
years.  He  husbanded  his  resources,  and 
laid  his  plans  accordingly.  In  connection 
with  Gen.  Drake  and  A.  L.  Griffin,  and 
upon  their  individual  resources  nnd 
credits  Mr.  Hill  completed  and  operated 
the  first  named  road  and  kept  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Subsequently 
he  sold  the  Midland  Pacific  to  the  C.  B. 
&  Q.  railway  company. 

In  1878.  Mr,  Hill  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  selected  by  the  bondhold- 
ers, to  purchn»e.  sell  and  re-organiie  the 
T.,  P.  &  W.  railway.  This  was  succcss- 
ftilly  carried  through.  nn<l  tiic  sum  of 
six  million  dollars  rcntiRcd  upon  the  sale, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
While  engaged  in  these  operations,  Kolr 
crt  O.  Ingcrsoll  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Hill's  company  as  attorney  and  counsel, 
and  Ijctwecn  him  and  Mr,  Hill  there 
sprang  up  a  wnrmandlastingfricndship. 
In  1879,  in  company  with  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Mr.  Hill  went  to  New  York  to 
arrange  for  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way constructions  which  had  I>een  inter- 
ru])led  by  the  financial  panic.  The  M.. 
I.  &  N.  R.  R.  was  extended  by  Mr.  Hill 
and  Gen.  Drake  through  two  more  coun- 
ties in  Iowa,  and  they  at  the  same  time 
organized  a  company  and  built  a  road 
twenty-six  miles  in  length,  from  Alliia  to 
Centrevillc,  which  was  built  nnd  sold  in 
one  liundrcd  davs  from  the  lime  ground 
was  first  broken.      Up  to  that  time  this 


was  an  unparalleled  feat  in  railroad  coi 
struction. 

In  1881,  Air  Hill  and  his  associati 
disposed  of  both  the  M . .  I .  &  X.  and  T 
P.S;  W.  railways  to  tlieWaliasb  syslen 
of  which  JayGould  wus  at  that  timcti 
head  and  conttolliiig  power.  This  lar^ 
and  successful  transaction  closed  M 
Hill's  railroad  enterprises,  and  afli 
nearly  aycarsi>cnt  in  California  becair 
with  his  family  to  Minneapolis  and  too 
up  his  residence  here,  with  the  inteiitio 
of  retiring  from  active  business.  But  I 
was  greatly  attracted  by  the  enterprii 
of  the  community,  and  stimulated  bytl 
indication  of  a  great  future  Ijcforc  i 
made  some  large  real  estate  investment 
Por  over  thirty  years  he  has  Iieen  an 
still  is  a  partner  in  the  Bank  of  Hi! 
Dodge  &  Co..  of  Warsaw.  111.  He  ci 
gaged  with  activity  in  the  organizatio 
of  the  Flour  City  National  Bank  t 
Minneapolis,  and  has  been  on  its  hoar 
ot  directors  since  its  organizntior 
In  ISfli.in  connection  with  his  sons  ani 
Wallace  Campbell,  he  established  th 
Bank  of  Hill.  Sons  &  Co..  of  which  he  t 
the  president. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Hill  has  been  a  remark 
able  one.  From  small  l>eg;innings,  b» 
industry,  good  habits,  perseverance  anf 
integrity,  he  has  achieved  rare  success 
His  business  associates,  among  whom 
arc  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  tht 
country,  and  his  social  friends,  all  unite 
in  their  admiration  and  high  regard  for 
him.  His  charities  and  benefactions, 
although  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  are 
iinuc  the  less  large.  He  has  niateriallv 
aided  many  worthy  men  and  contributeil 
liberally  to  deserving  charities.  Gener- 
ous, honorable, genial  and  large  hearted, 
Mr.  Hill  stilt  continues  his  active  life,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  its  well  earned 
fruits,  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends 
nnd  associates,  loved  by  many  and  re- 
spected by  all. 
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Wm.  E.  Steele  &  Co.  is  another  lead- 
ing private  banking  house.  Mr.  Steele 
is  a  son  of  Franklin  Steele,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  pioneers,  and  does  a  very 
creditable  business.  His  place  of  busi- 
ness is  No.  12  North  Third  Street. 

Other  private  banking  houses  are  C. 
H.  Chadboum  &  Sons,  Dean  Bros.,  E.  R. 
Garland  and  Baxter  Bros. 

SAVINGS   BANKS. 

The  State  Savings  Association  was 
organized  as  a  corporation  in  18GG  by 
R.  J.  Mendenhall,  R.  J.  Baldwin  and  T. 
A.  Merphy,  and  conducted  strictly  as  a 
Savings  Bank  until  1873,  when  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  Merphy  withdrew,  and 
subsequently  its  business  was  merged 
into  the  private  banking  house  of  R.  J. 
Mendenhall,  and  was  conducted  bv  hitn 
until  1877  when  its  assets  were  assigned 
for  the  protection  of  depositors.  Mr. 
Mendenhall,  having  obtained  a  dis- 
charge in  bankruptcy,  has  settled  the 
greater  part  of  the  liabilities. 

The  Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank 
was  organized  under  the  State  banking 
law,  Sept.  1,  1870,  by  E.  S.  Jones  and  J. 
E.  Bell,  who  became  respectively  presi- 
dent and  cashier,  and  have  ever  since 
held  the  positions,  until  the  recent  death 
of  Mr.  Jones,  and  have  conducted  a  con- 
servative and  prosperous  business.  The 
bank,  besides  its  savings  business,  has 
conducted  a  general  banking  business. 
With  a  capital  of  $100,000  thebank  has 
done  a  large  business,  and  has  always 
held  a  high  position  among  the  city 
banks.  At  the  i)resent  time  J.  E.  Bell  is 
president  and  W.  H.  Lee,  cashier. 

Edwin  Smith  Jones.  Among  the 
arrivals  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in 
1854<  was  Edwin  S.  Jones.  With  his 
wife,  married  the  previous  year  in  his 
native  town,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
years,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  founders 


of  a  new  communitv*  and  thenceforth 
for  thirtv-six  vears  was  a  familiar  form 
amidst  the  varied  activities  of  Minne- 
ai)olis. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Chaplin, 
Windham  County,  Connecticut,  June  3d, 
1828,  his  father  being  David  Jones,  the 
owner  and  cultivator  of  a  farm  among 
the  hills  of  Eastern  Connecticut.  The 
name  suggests  a  Welsh  ancestry',  as  was 
no  doubt  the  fact,  though  on  the  moth- 
er's side  he  was  English.  When  he  was 
seven  years  of  age  his  mother  died,  and 
three  years  later  his  father,  leaving  an 
older  brother  and  himself  to  manage  the 
farm  and  i)rovide  for  their  own  main- 
tainance  and  education.  The  common 
school  of  the  town  and  several  terms 
at  Munson  Academy  furnished  his  onl3' 
instruction,  Init  this  must  have  been 
well  improved  in  the  intervals  of  farm 
labor,  for  at  sixteen  he  was  himself  a 
school  teacher  in  the  vicinitv  of  his 
home. 

At  twenty  he  made  a  trip  to  Indiana 
in  the  interest  of  a  publishing  house, 
having  a  number  of  young  men  under 
his  charge.  Before  coming  to  Minnesota 
he  had  decided  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  had  commenced  the  studv  of 
law,  which  he  continued  after  his  arrival 
in  Minneapolis,  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Isaac  Atwater,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Hennepin  County  at  the  April 
term  of  the  District  Court  in  1855.  He 
was  the  first  lawyer  admitted  to  the  bar  , 
in  Hennepin  Count3\  The  next  fifteen 
years  were  s[KMit  in  the  industrious  but 
unostentatious  practice  of  the  law,  ex- 
cei)t  the  intervals  of  official  andmilitarv 
life. 

He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Probate  Court  of  Henne])in 
County  in  1857,  and  again  in  1858,  serv- 
ing three  years  and  earning  the  title  In' 
which  he  was  ever  after  addressed.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
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Freewill  Baptist  Church,  which  had  en- 
joyed the  pastorate  of  the  brilliant 
Charles  G.  Ames. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Athenaeum  in  I860,  Judge  Jones 
was  chosen  its  president.  This  modest 
institution  then  begun,  after  many  years 
of  usefulness  in  providing  books,  lectures 
and  reading  room,  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  citv  library,  which  is  justlv  the 
pride  of  modern  citizens. 

We  find  his  name  amongst  those  of  a 
committee  of  citizens  of  both  sides  of 
the  river,  who,  in  1861,  were  appointed 
to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  ])eople 
of  Kansas,  and  who  from  the  limited 
means  of  our  own  people,  raised  and 
remitted  to  the  sufferers  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  Judge  Jones  was  commis- 
sioned as  Commissary  of  Subsistence 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  This  service  was  so  efficient 
that  he  was  breveted  Major.  His  resi- 
dence in  the  south  brought  him  into 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  re- 
gion, and  acquainted  him  with  their 
poverty,  suffering  and  need,  and  in  later 
years  led  to  large  provisions  from  his 
bounty  for  their  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis,  he  was  in 
ISGG  elected  one  of  tlie  supervisors  of 
tlic  town  of  Minneapolis,  and  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  board.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  nlderniaii  of  the  IviLrlitli  wnrd, 
rind    scrxed    in    tlu*  cit\    ronncil  loi"  two 

\  ('.'lis. 

In  l.sTn.  JikIox-  Jnnrs.  in  eonncrtion 
willi  ollu'i"  Lii-nt  k'inrn,  or^nni/ed  llie 
Ilenneinn  I'onnty  S.'ixinL:^  ri.'inl<,  rind 
w  .'IS  cli<  ><rn  il^  pix^ideni.  with  J  1:.  I'cll 
.'IS  c.'isliUT  Iff  (x'enpu'd  the  position 
nnlil  In^  di-.-illi.  .-ind  dcxou-d  llu;  le- 
ni.'iindn   ol   his  hte  lo  its  rnhnniist  i";i  I  ion. 


with  other  financial  business.  The  bank 
was  incorporated  under  the  State  bank- 
ing law,  and  transacted  both  a  savings 
and  general  banking  business.  This 
double  function,  which  was  prohibited 
to  new  banks,  when  a  saving's  bank  law 
was  enacted, however  unsound  in  princi- 
ple, was  administered  with  so  much 
fidelity',  skill  and  prudence,  that  the  bank 
not  onlv  attracted  a  liberal  share  of  the 
savings  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  also 
transacted  a  large  general  banking  busi- 
ness. Its  capital,  at  first  $50,000,  was 
increased  to  $100,000,  and  upon  this  as 
a  basis,  with  the  well  known  integrity  of 
its  management,  a  deposit  of  about 
$1,000,000  was  carried  at  the  death  of 
its  president. 

Judge  Jones  acquired  in  the  early  years 
of  his  residence  a  numl:)er  of  tracts  of 
land,  in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Minne- 
apolis, the  increase  in  the  value  of  which 
gave  him  large  profits.  He  also  engaged 
in  the  business  of  loaning  money,  both 
on  his  own  account  and  as  agent  for 
eastern  investors.  Together  these  sources 
of  income  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
italist, and  were  suflScient  in  the  usual 
course  of  investment  and  accumulation 
to  make  him  a  millionaire. 

But  the  glory  and  excellence  of  his 
character    was    his    benevolence.      This 
raised   him  from  the  sordid  level  of  an 
accumulator    of  wealth    to    the   higher 
rank  of  its  almoner.  He  had  learned  and 
practiced  the  difficult  art  of  stewardship. 
To  his  limited  scholastic  acquirements 
he  had  added,  a  diligent  reading  of  the 
best  books,  aad  had  accjuired  a  knowl- 
edge ol'  llic  world  by  frequent  and  exten- 
sive jounicys,  both  in  his  own  coiintrv 
nnd  in  Iviiro])c.     He  was  indefatigable  in 
l.'ibor,  keen  of  insight,  sympathetic  in  his 
lecTniLzs,  lender  in  his  domestic  relations. 
eluertul,  and  even  hnniorous  in  (lis])osi- 
tion.     W'illird  he  was  sincerely  Christian 
in    ])roressi()n   and    life.     He   had    united 
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with  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  one  of  whose  early  pastors,  he 
said,  taught  him  to  give. 

The  objects  of  his  benevolence  were 
many  and  varied.  Of  these,  in  the  more 
intimate  and  private  relations,  no  record 
survives,  except  in  the  grateful  memory 
of  the  recipients.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  his  bounty  flowed  out  in  a  perennial 
stream.  It  was  confined  to  no  class  or 
sect  or  order,  but  was  distributed  wher- 
ever his  sympathies  were  touched,  or  a 
need  was  brought  to  his  attention.  Some 
of  the  more  public  benefactions  are  mat- 
ters of  public  knowledge.  When  Ply- 
mouth church  was  built,  he  made,  though 
then  supposed  to  possess  but  moderate 
means,  a  subscription  of  $1,500,  to 
which  was  added  for  the  completion  of 
the  building,  $1,000  more. 

In  1865  there  had  come  to  Minne- 
apolis from  Philadelphia,  IJbenezer  I). 
Scott,  who  had  accumulated  some  prop- 
erty in  mercantile  pursuits,  while  being 
at  the  same  time  a  local  preacher  of  the 
M.  E.  Church.  He  bought  eighty  acres 
of  timbered  land  on  the  shore  of  Cedar 
lake,  and  erected  upon  it  an  octagon 
concrete  house  of  fort\^-eight  feet  diame- 
ter, and  four  stories  in  height,  intending 
at  a  suitable  time  to  devote  it  to  some 
charitable  purpose — an  orphan  as\lum 
l>eing  up]3ermost  in  his  mind.  He  ex- 
Ijendedin  the  purchase  and  improvement 
of  the  proi)erty  over  $40,000.  He  had 
made  a  mortgage  upon  the  property  to 
secure  a  loan  of  $8,000  at  twelve  per 
cent,  interest.  His  expectation  as  to  in- 
come not  being  realized,  the  mortgage 
was  foreclosed,  and  the  time  of  redemp- 
tion expired.  The  owner  of  the  mort- 
gage, however,  approving  of  his  charit- 
able intentions,  allowed  him  to  retain 
possession  for  several  years,  and  ac- 
corded to  him  the  privilege  of  redeeming 
it  on  payment  of  the  debt  and  interest  at 
a  reasonable  rate.   Anxious  to  secure  the 
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property  he  had  drawn  up  a  scheme  for 
subscribers  to  buy  the  pro^^ertyand  turn 
it  over  to  trustees.  With  this  paper  in 
his  pocket  he  met  Judge  Jones  on  the 
street,  and  stating  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries his  purpose,  the  Judge  assured 
him  that  if  he  should  take  hold  of  it  he 
would  do  it  alone. 

After  a  short  conversation  Mr.  Scott, 
satisfied  with  the  assurances  which  he 
received,  gave  the  property  into  Judge 
Jones'  hands,  who  paid  off  the  incum- 
brance, then  amounting  to  $16,000. 
Mr.  Scott  aflSrmed  the  foreclosure  title 
by  a  voluntary  quit  claim  deed.  Judge 
Jones  held  the  property  for  several  years 
until,  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  William 
Harrison  of  $10,000  to  the  Women's 
Christian  Association,  to  support  a 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  Judge  Jones,  in 
1886,  convej'cd  the  property  to  the  As- 
sociation. The  scope  of  the  institution 
has  been  enlarged  to  comprehend  the  re- 
lief of  aged  and  infirm  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  as  the  years  go  by,  no  more 
useful  charity  will  open  its  doors  to  the 
deserving  poor  of  the  classes  for  which 
it  is  designed,  than  the  **  Jones-Harrison 
Home''  at  Cedar  Lake. 

Among  other  quasi-public  endow- 
ments were  the  Western  Minnesota 
Academy  at  Montevideo  (now  Windom 
Institute,)  Carleton  College,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  American 
Board — the  Missionary  Agency  of  the 
Congregational  Churches.  He  was  a  cor- 
porate (voting)  member  of  the  board, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Academy,  College 
and  Seminary. 

A  free  Kindergarten  for  colored  chil- 
dren at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  named 
the  ** Jones  Kindergarten"  in  recogni- 
tion and  gratitude  for  his  liberal  gifts 
to  it. 

At  All  Healing  Springs  in  North  Caro- 
lina, four  miles  from  King's  Mountain, 
he,  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death, 
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maintained  a  school  for  young  ladies, 
with  a  corps  of  several  teachers — the 
** Jones  Seminary*'— the  special  object 
being  to  give  an  education  to  the  white 
girls  of  the  mountain  regions  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  South.  It  consists  of  four 
large  buildings  and  has  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  It  is 
both  a  literary  and  industrial  school, 
and  is  crowded  to  its  full  capacity  with 
pupils. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  Judge  Jones' 
benevolent  and  charitable  gifts  was 
never  known  to  anyone  but  himself,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  himself  could  have 
given  more  than  a  guess  at  them,  as  he 
kept  no  accounts  or  vouchers  for  such 
expenditures.  He  left  only  a  moderate 
estate  at  his  decease,  with  no  testamen- 
tary disposition. 

Judge  Jones  was  three  times  married. 
Of  nine  children  born  to  him,  only  three 
survive,  a  daughter  married  to  Prank  H. 
Carleton  and  two  adult  sons,  David 
Percv  and  William  O.  He  died  after  a 
lingering  and  painful  illness.  Mrs.  Susan 
C.  Jones,  who  survives  him,  was  married 
in  May,  1877.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Capt.  Charles  C.  Stinson,  of  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H. 

To  this  simple  narrative  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  ol  Judge  Jones'  life,  we  append 
an  extract  from  one  of  manv  tributes 
which  the  occasion  of  his  decease 
brought  forth,  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Stimson,  for  many  years  his 
pastor  and  friend : 

*' His  was  an  unselfish,  simple-minded, 
large  licnrlcd,  modest,  lovahlc,  «ancl, 
williin  its  ])<)ssil)ilitics,  altogether  noble 
life;  but  lie  was  (juitenneoiiseious  ol  this 
and  would  have  been  only  ])aine(l  to  be 
so  j) raised. 

"His  heart  was  alwa\s  laij^e,  but  he 
seemed  to  grow  tenderer  and  tenderer 
under  the  influenees  with  wliieh  he  had 
surrounded    himself.      Personal    sorrow, 


frequent  and  severe,  fell  uj>on  him.  It 
only  sweetened  and  ripened  his  charac- 
ter. God  blessed  him  in  temporal  things 
bevond  measure.  He  anxiouslvdiscusse<l 
the  best  course  for  the  future  welfare  of 
his  children,  and  expressed  his  desire  to 
start  them  in  life  with  a  chief  endow- 
ment of  character.  He  feared  to  leave 
them  much  money.  Wealth  gave  him  no 
desire  for  prominence  or  luxury- .  He  de- 
lighted to  make  all  about  him  happy, 
while  his  own  personal  habits  and  tastes 
remained  the  simplest.  Man\'  kne\v  his 
name,  for  it  was  sought  for  its  influence 
in  all  our  societies,  but  few  were  aware 
that  the  quiet  man,  always  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  corporate  members  at  the 

annual  meetings  of  the   board,  was  he. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

**Here    was    a    rich    man    whom  the 
struggle  of  making  his  own  fortime  had 
not    hardened,    and    the    possession    of 
wealth    had  not  injured.     Here   was  a 
man   of  the  people  who   had   lived   the 
common  life  and  knew  it  all,    with   its 
anxieties, sorrows, pains,  toils  and  tears, 
and  remained  a  plain  man  with  his  heart 
close  to  the  common  heart  to   the  end 
Here  was  a  successful  man,  to  whom  no 
one  grudged  his  success.     Here   \vas  a 
fortune  for  which  no  oneclutched.     Here 
was  a  christian  who  found   his  reward 
in  doing  his  Master's  will  by  tr\'ing  to 
make  the  world  better  and  happier  as  he 
went  along.    He  strove  to  be   his   own 
executor,   and  if  he  left    behind   him  a 
larger  property  than  he  intended,  it  was 
only  because  God  pressed  wealth  upon 
Ilis  faithful  servant.    So  lon<j:  as  we  have 
rieh  men  like  the   late    [{dwiii    S.    I()ne>, 
elass  will  not  he  widely  separated    tVoni 
elass,  and  anarchism  is  not  nuich  to  he 
feared." 

T.  A.  Merphy  opened  a  saviiij^s  hank 
in  eonneetion  with  the  I^'irst  National 
P»ank  of  vSt.  Anthony,  and  aecninulated 
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a  small  amount  of  deposits,  but  finally 
placed  its  affairs  in  liquidation. 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings 
Hank  is  the  leading  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  city.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1874  under  the  management  of  E.  H. 
Moulton,  who  has  always  been  its 
treasurer  and  manager,  with  the  aid  of 
a  board  of  active  trustees.  Clinton 
Morrison  is  at  present  president.  Con- 
fining its  operations  to  a  strictly  savings 
bank  business,  the  deposits  have  steadily 
increased  until  they  amounted,  January  1 , 
1892,  to  $5,368,510.24,  with  a  surplus 
of  $210,000.  The  bank  has  paid  divi- 
dends from  its  organization  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  until  1888, 
when  the  dividend  was  reduced  to  five 
per  cent.  While  the  other  banks  of  the 
city  have  always  issued  interest  bearing 
certificates  of  deposit,  and  have  thus 
shared  in  the  savings  business,  the  career 
of  this  bank  illustrates  the  rapid  increase 
in  accumulations  of  the  industrial  class 
of  the  community.  Limiting  the  amount 
of  a  single  account  to  $5,000,  the  bank 
has  at  present  22,000  different  individ- 
ual accounts. 

Clinton  Morrison.  Mr.  Morrison 
is  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Dorilus  Morrison.  Though  a  native  of 
New  England,  his  training  and  residence 
from  youth  have  been  in  Minneapolis. 
He  was  bom  at  Livermore,  Maine,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1842,  and  accompanied  his  par- 
ents when  they  removed  to  Minneapolis 
in  1855.  He  was  (me  of  the  scholars  at 
the  Union  School,  which  was  opened  on 
the  block  where  the  new  court  house 
stands,  in  1850,  and  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Prof  G.  B.  Stone,  one  of  the 
best  instructors  whose  services  Minne- 
apolis has  ever  enjoyed.  He  was  intro- 
duced into  business  in  earlv  life,  as  assis- 
tant  to  his  father,  and  has  always  been 
closelv  associated  with  him  in  his  exten- 


sive undertakings.  As  early  as  1863, 
with  his  brother,  George  H.  Morrison, 
he  engaged  in  merchandising.  The  busi- 
ness was  largely  one  of  outfitting  lum- 
bermen, though  a  general  assortment  of 
goods  was  kept.  He  naturally  followed 
his  father's  line  of  investment,  which 
was  in  pine  timbered  lands,  mills  and 
lumber,  and  soon  drifted  into  lumbering. 
The  Morrison  Brothers  operated  a  water 
power  saw  mill  on  the  platform  at  the 
Falls,  now  removed,  with  its  busy  neigh- 
bors. They  opened  a  lumber  yard  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  carried  on 
a  large  lumber  business  until  the  death 
of  his  brother,  which  occurred  •  January 
29,  1882.  The  surviving  brother  now 
gave  his  attention  more  exclusively  to 
the  assistance  of  his  father,  who  had  be- 
come more  extensivelv  involved  in  busi- 
ness  connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway.  Esi^ecially  he  took  hold  of  the 
Minneapolis  Harvester  Works,  which 
had  been  started  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  by  a  stock  company,  but  which  had 
not  met  with  great  success.  Most  of 
the  stock  was  transferred  to  the  Morri- 
sons, and  the  business  was  systematized 
and  enlarged  by  them.  This  business 
was  especially  entrusted  to  Clinton 
Morrison,  who  was  vice-president  of  the 
corporation  and  gave  it  close  and  con- 
stant attention,  and  brought  it  to  a 
condition  of  great  prosperity.  It  manu- 
factured especially  mowers,  harvesters 
and  binders.  When  the  twine  binder 
was  perfected  by  Mr.  Appleby,  who  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Minneapolis  com- 
pany, it  adopted  the  new  invention, 
which  was  a  great  success..  Their  mow- 
ers and  harvesters  have  a  wide  sale 
throughout  the  Northwest.  The  busi- 
ness is  still  conducted  at  South  Minne- 
apolis, but  has  recently  been  sold  to  the 
Walter  A.  Wood  Harvester  Co.,  which 
was  organized  in  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Morrison 
being  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
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company.  Mr.  Morrison  had  been  for 
many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  Savings  Rank  of  Minne- 
apolis. His  prudence,  sagacity  and 
financial  skill  made  him  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  management  of  that  growing  in- 
stitution. In  1886  he  was  made  its 
president,and  continues  in  that  position 
at  the  present  time.  The  bank  has  be- 
come the  largest  one  of  its  kind,  not 
only  in  Minneapolis,  but  in  the  entire 
Northwest.  Its  line  of  dejwsits  has 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  $6,- 
000,000.  The  administration  of  such  a 
trust  is  a  great  responsibility,  and  re- 
quires financial  skill  of  the  ripest  char- 
acter. Indeed,  its  |>henomenal  growth 
and  success  are  the  best  practical  testi- 
mony of  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
managed.  The  bank  has  been  in  rented 
quarters  since  its  establishment,  but  is 
now  building  a  fine  banking  house  on 
Fourth  Street  for  its  exclusive  occupa- 
tion, which  will  be  completed  when  this 
volume  will  be  issued. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  a  widower.  He  was 
married  in  February,  1873,  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  Nehemiah  Washburn,  then 
a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  but  born  and 
bred  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Morrison  died 
October  11,  1883,  leaving  a  daughter 
Ethel,  now  at  school,  and  a  son,  Angus 
Washburn. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  of  a  peculiarly  reti- 
cent disposition.  He  has  his  chosen 
friends,  who  are  warmly  attached  to 
him,  but  does  not  readily  assimilate 
with  c])hemeral  attachments.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  with  no  pt-rsonrii 
.■imbiliun  tor  its  liiiiiors  ,.[  rcsponsiliili- 
tics.  Like  liis  fiitlR-r  lie  is  ;i  linn  sli|.- 
portcr  of  the  rnivci>alist  ChTirch,  ;it- 
lachcd  lo  the  <.ld  and  |ionular  Clniicli  <.r 


cem.  A  prominent  member  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Club,  he 
has  been  an associateof  Thomas  Lowry. 
of  the  late  F.  C.  Pillsbury,  and  of  what 
may  be  classed  as  the  second  generation 
of  Minneapolis  business  men,  of  whom 
he  is  one  of  the  most  accute  and  suc- 
cessful . 

CLEARING   HOUSE    ASSOCIATION. 

Until  1881  the  clearings  of  the  Min- 
neapolis banks  were  made  at  the  coun- 
ters. At  that  time  a  majority  of  the 
banks  organized  a  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  all  eventually  acceded, 
and  theclearingsarc  made  dailj- through 
it.  H.  G.  Sidle  is  president,  and  Perry 
Harrison,  manager.  The  method  of 
clearing  is  similar  to  that  practiced  else- 
where. Each  bank  sends  its  checks  on 
the  other  banks  to  the  clearing  house,  at 
a  given  hour,  and  receives  credit  for  the 
gross  amount.  When  all  the  credits  are 
made,  the  checks  are  distributed  and 
each  bank  is  charged  with  the  aggregate 
against  it.  A  balance  is  struck,  and  the 
debtor  banks  payinto  theclearing  house 
the  amount  of  their  debit  balance,  and 
the  manager  pays  to  the  creditor  banks 
the  amount  due  them  respectivelv.  Thus 
the  labor  of  presenting  each  check  at  the 
counter  is  saved,  and  the  business  of  the 
bank  greatly  simplified.  The  daily  clear- 
ings in  1881  averaged  $63,4-78,  while  in 
1891  they  have  averaged  $1,028,312. 
BANK   ARCHITECTURE, 

While  none  of  the  Minneapolis  banks 
ha  vcerected  extravagant  banking  houses 
several  of  tlicm  arc  housed  in  tlicir  own 
(|iiarlcrs.  The  first  bank  to  erect  per- 
maiR-ni  .luartcrs  was  the  State  Bank, 
!l  was  a  two-slory  stone  buildiii.'  on 
tliv  conicL-  of  First  Street  and  Ilridi.,'c 
Square.  The  front  was  »lrci:sc<l  blue 
liuRslone,  and  the  Fir.st  Street  side  roek 
(Vice,  laid  ill  courses.  The  bankin--  room 
wns  eoiivenieiit.  with  vault  of  inas<nir\ 
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from  the  ground,  and  had  burglar-proof 
safes  with  time  locks.  This  building  was 
occupied  b}-  the  State  Bank,  and  the 
State  National,  from  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion in  1863  until  the  merger  of  its  busi- 
ness with  the  Security,  in  1878,  when 
the  business  was  removed  to  the  plain 
brick  three-stor^'  building  erected  for 
that  bank,  on  the  corner  of  Third  Street 
and  Hennepin  Avenue.  Its  present  ])lace 
of  business  is  the  second  floor  of  the 
Guaranty  Loan  building.  This  bank 
has  one  of  the  most  massive  vaults  and 
thoroughly  impregnable  safes  ever  erect- 
ed here. 

The  First  National  occupies  its  own 
banking  house,  on  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Nicollet  avenues,  the  very 
best  location  in  the  city. 

The  Union  National  and  the  Citizens 
Bank  also  occupy  their  own  buildings; 
and  the  new  banking  house  of  the  Nat- 
ional Bank  of  Commerce,  of  red  sand- 
stone, is  one  of  the  hancisomcst  Iniildings 
in  the  city,  and  occupies  an  excellent  site 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  First 
Avenue  South. 

The  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany own  one  of  the  finest  ])uildings  in 
the  city,  while  the  iron  six-story  building 
of  the  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  corner  of 
Nicollet  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  is  a 
very  fine  building. 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank  is  building  a  beautiful  and  very 
substantial  building  for  its  exclusive  use, 
on  Fourth  Street,  adjoining  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  building. 

PANIC. 

The  month  of  October,  1873,  was  a 
trying  period  for  the  Minneapolis  banks. 
The  failure  of  Jay,  Cooke  tic  Co.  and  the 
collapse  of  the  gigantic  operations  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  precipi- 
tated a  panic  throughout  the  country. 
The  New  York  banks  suspended.  Eastern 
bank  balances  were  for  a  few  days  una- 


vailable. Credits  were  extended  and 
cash  reserves  low.  Securities  of  everv 
kind  except  U.  S.  bonds  were  unsaleable. 
Borrowers  were  unable  to  pay  notes  at 
maturity',  and  customers  were  clamor- 
ous for  accommodations.  At  this  junc- 
ture manv  holders  of  bank  ceitificates  of 
deposit  became  alarmed  and  called  on 
the  banks  for  payment.  A  lively  run  on 
the  First  National  Bank  set  in  and  con- 
tinued for  two  davs  until  the  cash  re- 
sources  of  the  bank  were  nearlv  ex- 
hausted.  Several  meetings  of  bank  offi- 
cers were  held  and  the  situation  carefullv 
considered.  It  was  decided  to  meet  the 
run  in  the  bank  where  it  had  first 
started,  where,  by  a  generous  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  other  banks,  everv  de- 
mand  was  met,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
run  ended. 

DIFFICULTIES   IN  THE    EARLY  YEARS. 

Thel)usiness  of  banking  is  at  all  times 
a  difficult  and  trying  profession,  requir- 
ing industry,  patience,  firmness,  caution 
and  good  judgment.  In  the  early  da^'s 
of  Minneapolis  it  was  peculiarly  difficult. 
The  people  of  the  new  town  had  only 
lately  come  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  difficult  to  learn 
the  antecedents,  character  and  means  of 
customers.  Many  engaged  in  business 
with  limited  capital,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  extending  business  made  them 
applicants  for  loans  which  ought  to 
have  been  in  hand  as  capital.  The 
practice  of  endorsement  was  almost  un- 
known. Collaterals  were  not  to  be  had. 
Often  the  banker  found  himself  obliged 
to  furnish  means  to  carrv  on  a  business, 
and  thus  save  a  loan  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  paid.  Directories  were 
rather  nominal  than  real,  and  the  whole 
responsibility  was  too  often  left  to  the 
cashier.  It  is  wonderful  that  losses  and 
failures  in  the  business  were  not  numer- 
ous and  serious.    That  they  were  not, 
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areues  much  for  the  ability  and  intee-  scandia  Bank  of  Minnwipoite.     -      -  00,000      25.a)i 

.°.,,        ,              -,          •'^             .j*^  Stote  Bank  of  MInneapolla.                -  75,uou          h.uu 

nty  of  the  bankers  of  the  early  period.  German  American  Bank,        -       -       -  00,000          4,55 

i^^rxxxrn^Tj  r^x?  omjc   DTTCTxrrrcc  Stondard  Bank, 35,000          3,l» 

GROWTH   OF  THE  BL  SINESS.  Swedish  American  Bank,        -       -        -  lOO.OtX)          (i.'M\ 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  banners  and  Mechanlcn  Stat*.  Bank.  50.000          2,WS 

.                                           .  Franklin  State  Bank  of  Minnesota,  50.4X>o          2,3* 

chartered    bank    m    1862,  the  busmess  irish  American  Bank,       -     -      -  ioo,ocx»        •>,(»« 

consisted  of  littlebesidesmeafirredeposits  Bank  of  Minneapolis,     ...      -  i.-^mxx)      ao.cw 

ox  Minnesota  Loiin  and  Trust  Comiuiiiy.  500.000      l^ftvtsr^ 

and  selling  exchange.  

.    The  State  Bank  of  Minnesota,  com-  »3,34s.oix)  r*r.K,i« 

menCing  business  in  1862,  was  a  COnSOli-  stntcmcnt  of  Capitm  «m/  Deposits,   January  l.lS9:i 

dation  of  the  business  of  R.  J.  Menden-  sun>iu»and 

hall  and  K.  J.  Baldwin,  with  a  paid  up  ca»»««*>-  t  nd.  Proiite.   Depoiub 

a»oc  f\f\f\  First  National. Bank,      -    fl,(XH).<H»o  ^lo,oito     S4.4tie.tR2 

capital  Ot  $25,000.  Nan  Bank  of  commerce.     l,(XK),(nio  15(M^iO       l.omi.Oii 

The  Minneapolis  Bank,  following  in  Meoiiet  National  Bank,        5o(m>oo  hs.ooo        7211.02 

^^^.                              ..     ,.       ^.             r     1       1        •  Flour  city  National  BJink.    1,(KKMKK>  13l,tu<j          J>1»,17 

1864,  was  a  capitalization  of  the  Inisi-  mum  National  Bank,          tmio.ooo  50,000        tukwi 

neSS    of  Sidle,    Wolford    &    Co.,    with    a  Northwestern  Nan  Bank.    l.CMKMKK)  «S25,0(K>       g.miu.i.i 

-  Columbia  National  B^mk, 

capital  Ot  $oO,000.  (May  l?,  iwnj).         -         l<»5,0i)O       45.4^ 

The  tables  folio  winir  show  the  crrowth  swirity  B'nkof  Miimesota,  i.oimmxjo  5oo,ock*     o,-i2a,Hi 

r  ^^      t       '              ^         •     1     ^      u^i                    i.  city  Bank,       -      -      -        :«K),(K>o  3IK521       i.oHi;.^ 

of  the  business  at  jK^riods  to  the  present  citizens  Bank,   -     -     -   25o.(mio  29.<h»o        i>75,«ii 

time :  Bank  of  Minneaiiolls,     -        25«),uui»  ;«'.ooi>          CJTO.Oi 

State  Bank  of  MlnneaMls.     75.(Km)  5,ooo          445.(K 

o.   -          */-.'•*   f    c.       f            ,  r.          *      f„^.  „^..  Metroiwlltan  Bank.       -        150,()00  !»r>,(K>o          327,71 

Stntcmcnt  of  Capital,  Surplus  nnd  Deposits,  January  »       _i        «     1,           o/^.^w.  ■.-,\-  .              «*-•.«" 

1    is-o  (Jemian  American  Bank,         eo.^KK)  17.5»K>          9ao,'£ 

'     ''    '  Irish  American  Bank,    -        1()imhk»  17,Oiio          3ii6,« 

Capital.     SurpliLs.    D4'|)oj)1Ls.  Scand  a  Bankof  Minnea|)oll8.  Oo,<mn)  4r>.0(N>           4415.1X 

State  National  Bank.       -          >1(H).(KX»     %  7.17  4    >IK7.hh<j  Commercial  Biuik  of  Mnpls..  ^(Kj.cuki  20.(N>o          .'i09,2: 

National  Exchange  Biink.             70.(H)()       :«,<hk)      2(M{,"4«J  Farmm«    and    MerchantH 

First  National  Bunk.                     .'»0,(hm)       •24.h«>      3(M).2:w  State  Bank,       -       -       -     <K),<KX>  H,ioo           Krr.iJ 

City  Bank,     -       -       -       -           .^.(),(hk)                       ir)0,(KM)  Hennepin  Co.  Savings  ftmk,  HK»,(kk)  43.4-40       1.075,4^ 

Washington  Bank  (May  17, 

Statement  of  Capital  ami  Surplus.  January  1,    JS79.  ,  ^^.'^J'  ^    "       "    „"       '      I'^^^^l  J^'^^            ^*^^ 

'                        /         ^           ^  Swe<ll8h  American  Bank,       25<>,(MK»  70,ooo          8»i3: 

C^ipltal.     SurpliLH.  Peoples  Bank  of  Mn pis.,        loo.uoo  14.<Kio          2O0.(« 

CltyBiink, e-itHMHK)      gnuMK)  Kninklin  SUite  Bank,        -       .'V<),(km>  * 

First  National  Bank.        ...       -       -iiKMKX)       :m.o<h)  Biink  of  New  England,  ( May 

Merchants  National  Bank.                         -   I.'W.chh)        vzah^)  17,  lHJr2),         -       -       -     l(«».00O       12H,1H 

Northwestern  National  Bank.       -       -       .''mKMXK)        mSAH)  Hill  Sons  &  Co. (Private  B'nk)10o,()()0       CtT^Al 

State  National  Bank.    -----   1(j<).(kh)       2i>.7.i<i  Farmers    and    Mechanics 

Citizens  Hiink. .'>4MMM)  Savings  Bank,       -       -      •-i70.'2Ki      .•>,H45..'« 

Security  Bank. »M).0(H>  Standard  B<mk.    ,       -       -      2r),0(H)  

Farmers  and  Mei'hanlcs  Savings  Bank.         1<M),0(K>  . 

Hennepin  County  Siivings  Hank.       -             S^.-'jOO       2:MiK»  TotaKs.       -       -        t8,435,<)Oi)  •2,l»iWi.7Hi  iaijiMVir; 

'2,5«»5.71« 

S1.<U->.V><H)    S1<H.74«  

Total  Blinking  Capital,    f  11. 030.7 lu 
Statement   of  Capital  ami  Surplus,  January  1,  ISSit. 

Surplus  Statement  of  Trust  Companies.  January  1,   1S02. 

Mild  I'lid.  , 

'  <iuaraiitv    .imi  l  ml. 

Kir>t  N.itiuii.il  |{;nik.                                   >i..mk..ckn.     >•.".•■. •..".•jt;  Capilal.  Fuml.          rr«>rils. 

Noitli\\.-vi,.ni  N.iti.ni.il  H.iiik.                      i.cmhi, (►<»<•       -.'^(..1  ji  Nnrtliw^'stmi  (iiianiiity  Lo;ui 

N.ilioii.il  |{;iiik  (•!  CuiniiKT.-r.                            ',:,.). (hmi          ••..;..s(i»5  (■(Mii|';iii\.         -        -        -     i*l.'J"»«>,<KHi  S1:.0.<mn)       Sl-J.">.«i«»». 

I  iiioii  N.-ilinii.il  l{;ink.                                        r.nn.iMin         :;;t.n;;'.  Miiin«'sot;i    I,o;m   ami    Tnist 

Ni<'<tll.-t  National  Hank.                                     :,(m»,(hmi         r,:).r.<Mi  ((MMpany.                 -        -           r><H».<MH>  KMt.mM)          ITn.'h'.f 

Fioiir  ril.\  Naliniial  Hank.                                 .-.(mi.imm)         r.o.iMMt  MmiM-aitolis  Trust  C«>inpaii\.    r><K».<j<Mi  |(Hi.4Nh»       

."-♦■t-nritv   Hank  ui    Miinn'-i.t.i                            i.mhi.imhi       i^^djion  .Mnin«"^ota    Titlf     Insiiraiic*' 

(  it\  Hank.                                                                  :;.mi..mm»          .■>.',••.  7^  ami   Ti  ii'^t  ( 'niniiaiiN .        -         .",<h).(kmi  •,»«>«». (mhi 

<  ninmt  rci;il  Hank  "t  .M  inn<-;i|M.li-                    •j(hi..m>(.           ■ii.Mh.  .~-t       I'aui     and     .Minn»*a|M>lis 

ll<'ini»M'Mi  (■'•11:1' \  >>.i\iiii;>   l;,ink.                       Im.iimm.           ij.l.'."  Tni-i  < '«'iMiian\ .                 -         ."iOO.ixk*  1(h>.(km(        

«'iti/<-n-  H.mk  -  •_•;,.  i.i»h>  -'iiimmi 

l'.M,|,|.v  |{;,|,K  ,,!    Mmn- ai...|i>.                            Iim. ......           l'...j.  >;{.-j:.«t.(KKi  gi^>,">n.i  h.hi       i'-iiC.t.n-' 
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TRUST  COMPANIES. 

The  needs  of  modem  finance  have  de- 
veloped to  carry  on  its  diversified  work 
— the  trust  company.  It  performs  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  bank,  yet  occupies 
a  different  field.  It  is  concerned  more 
with  investments  than  with  current 
commercial  business.  Its  transactions 
are  in  larger  sums  and  made  with  greater 
deliberation.  It  comes  into  use  after 
capital  has  accumulated,  and  seeks  per- 
manent investment.  It  acts  as  negotia- 
tor of  securities,  as  trustee  of  estates  and 
funds,  and  more  often  as  intermediary 
between  the  capitalist  and  borrower. 
Its  service  as  trustee  of  railwav.  mort- 
gages  is  one  of  its  important  and  typical 
functions.  The  railway  company  de- 
siring to  raise  a  ca])ital  sum  of  mone\' 
for  construction,  executes  a  mortgage 
upon  its  franchises  and  property  to  se- 
cure an  issue  of  bonds.  The  trust  com- 
pany is  made  trustee,  receives  the  se- 
curit}'  and  countersigns  the  l)onds  which 
are  issued  in  small  denominations  and 
sold  at  large.  If  default  occurs  in  pay- 
ment of  interest,  or  at  maturity  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan,  the  trust  company  fore- 
closes the  mortgage  and  protects  the 
bonds.  In  many  others  ways  the  trust 
company  affords  a  convenient  medium 
for  making  large  financirl  operations. 
It  hiis  a  capital  stock  to  protect  its  un- 
dertakings, and  often  deposits  special 
security  with  the  state  to  guarantee 
them.  Its  management  requires  fidelity, 
skill  and  thorough  l)usiness  and  legal 
knowledge.  All  trust  companies  do  not 
by  any  means  pursue  the  same  line  of 
business,  ])ut  have  specialties;  but  they 
are  based  upon  similar  fundamental 
principles. 

The  oldest  trust  company  in  Minne- 
apolis is  the  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust 
Company.  It  was  organized  in  18<S3  by 
E.  A.  Merrill  and  II.  J.  Phelps,  who  were 
resjxrctivcly  president  and  secretary  un^ 


til  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Phelps  during 
the  present  year  (1892.)  Its  capital 
was,  at  the  start,  $200,000,  but  has 
since  been  increased  and  now  stands  at 
$500,000  with  a  large  surplus  fund.  It 
erected  a  costly  and  handsome  building 
on  Nicollet  avenue,  where  it  has  on 
the  main  floor  its  business  oflSces.  The 
ground  floor  is  occupied  by  safe  deposit 
vaults  of  the  most  approved  construc- 
tion, where  safes  and  drawers  are  rented 
to  customers.  The  upper  floors  of  the 
several  stories  of  the-fine  building  are  fit- 
ted up  for  offices  and  are  occupied  for 
various  business  purposes.  The  com- 
pan3^  has  been  very  successful  and  enjoys 
high  credit.  While  it  is  not  confined  to 
an\'  single  line  of  business,  it  has  been 
largely  employed  in  negotiating  and 
placing  money  at  loan. 

The  Minnesota  Title  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company  occupies  a  unique  field. 
Its  s|>ecialty,  as  its  name  indicates, is  the 
guarantee  of  titles.  It  also  transacts  a 
general  trust  business.  It  was  organized 
in  1885  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $500,- 
000.  Its  officers  are  Joseph  W.  Barnes, 
president.  Joseph  W.  Mauck,  secre- 
tarv  and  Henrv  A.  Barnes,  treasurer. 
Daniel  Fish,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  experience 
and  ability,  has  charge  of  the  legal  de- 
partment. 

The  Minneapolis  Trust  Company  was 
organized  in  1888  by  Samuel  Hill,  Esq., 
who  is  its  president.  Clarkson  Lindle\- 
is  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  has  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $500,000.  This  company  is 
largely  connected  with  railroad  loans, 
as  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  is  one  of  its  principal 
stock-holders  and  a  director,  although 
its  business  is  not  at  all  limited  to  that 
line  of  business. 

The  Northwestern  Guaranty  Loan 
Company  is  the  offspring  of  the  fertile 
brain  of  Louis  F.  Menage,  who  is  its 
president.     It  was  organized  in   1884. 
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Its  capital  stock  is  $1,250,000,  with  a 
guarantee  fund  of  $150,000  and  a  large 
surplus.  Connected  with  it  under  co- 
operating management  but  with  separ- 
ate capital  and  transactions,  are  a  build- 
ing company,  a  reality  company,  a  sav- 
ings bank,  and  perhaps  other  functions. 
It  occupies  the  twelve-story,  red  free 
stone  building  at  the  comer  of  Third 
street  and  Second  avenue  south,  fire- 
proof in  construction,  elegant  in  finish 
and  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  specialty  of  this  company  is  the 
making  of  loans  on  real  estate  and  ne- 
gotiating its  guaranteed  securities.  It 
has  agencies  in  various  Eastern  cities; 
also  in  London. 

The  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Trust 
Company  is  the  latest  born  of  local  trust 
companies.  Its  organization  dates  from 
1889.  Its  capital  is  $500,000  with 
$100,000  guarantee  fund.  A.  R.  McGill, 
ex-Govemor  of  the  State,  is  president, 
and  Charles  Kittleson,  ex-Treasurer  of 
Minnesota,  secretary  and  treasurer.  De- 
posits and  loans  are  the  specialty  of  this 
company.  It  now  occupies  an  elegant 
office  in  the  New  York  Life  building,  at 
the  comer  of  Second  avenue  and  Fifth 
street. 

All  these  trustcompanies  have  boards 
of  directors  who  are  among  the  substan- 
tial and  conservative  citizens,  and  their 
affairs  are  carefully  administered. 

The  Metropolitan  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  was  incorparated  in  1891 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  It 
has  but  recently  i>erfected  its  organization 
liiid  luadcitsj^niaraiitfcdcposit  ol"$:.'5<l,- 
(MH)  u-itli  llif  slritc.  OftlK'  larjiccapit.-d 
c.vLT  .^UlOd.OtJU  Ikis  bcai  ii.-iid  in.  mak- 
ing it  tliL'  largest  |iuri'ly  trust  cumpaiiv 
in  thf  iiiy.  S.  C.  Cool;  is  iiresidcnl,  H. 
C.    Akflfv    vicc-i)residcnl,   I".   M.    W.x.d- 
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high  rank  among  the   financial   institu 
tions  of  the  city. 

Eugene  Adelbert  Merrill.  In  the 
religious  wars  which  devastated  Franc* 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Merk 
family  was  prominent  among  the  sup 
porters  of  the  protestant  party.  They 
were  Huguenots,  and  after  St.  Bartholo- 
mew were  forced  into  exile  and  fled  to 
England.  Here  the  orthography  of  the 
family  name  was  changed  to  Merrill. 
Sir  Peter  Merrill  was  knighted  in  Eng- 
land. Two  of  hisdescendants,  John  and 
Nathaniel  Merrill,  landed  in  the  New 
World  in  1636,  and  settled  at  Newbury 
port,  Mass.  Nathaniel  w^as  the  ancestoi 
of  E.  A.  Merrill.  This  branch  of  th« 
family  removed  to  Hartford  and  after- 
wards to  Simsbury,  Conn,,  where  Asa 
Merrill,  the  grandfather  of  Eugene,  was 
born.  He  removed  to  western  New  York 
about  the  year  1800. 

E.  A.  Merrill  was  bom  at  Bvron, 
Genessee  County,  New  York,  August  26, 
1847.  His  father  was  Daniel  P.  Merrill, 
who  was  married  to  Jeanette  Pollay,  a 
descendant  of  a  French  family.  Daniel 
P.  Merrill  was  a  farmer,  cultivating  the 
rich  lands  of  the  garden  county  of  the 
empire  state.  When  his  son,  Eugene, 
was  ten  years  of  age,  he  removed  to 
Geneseo,  111.,  where  the  son  was  brought 
up.  He  was  sent  to  the  graded  school 
of  that  place,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
was  prepared  to  enter  college.  After 
teaching  school  a  short  time  he  entered 
Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  where  he 
completed  a  full  course  of  four  yeans  of 
study,  and  graduated  in  187U  with  tlic 
degree  of  B.  S.  He  received  the  degree  of 
M.  S.  in  course,  and  in  IftHH  iiis  attain- 
ments in  literature  were  recognize<l  by 
liis  .-iliii:!  muter  in  conferring  upon  iiim 
Llic  lioin.i-ary  degree  of  A.  M. 

IniiiR'ilialelv    after    graduation.    .Mr. 
Men-ill  ma<!c  the  tour  of  Hnrope,  and  on 
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his  return  entered  the  law  office  of  E.  L. 
and  M.  B.  Koon  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan, 
for  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1874,  was  appointed 
Master  in  Chancery,  and  after  a  brief 
term  of  practice  as  an  assistant  in  the 
office  of  the  Messrs.  Koon,  came  to  Min- 
neapolis. 

The  bar  of  Minneapolis,  in  1875, 
lacked  the  numbers  which  it  has  since  at- 
tained, but  had  already  received  acces- 
sions from  among  the  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  which  made  it 
equal  in  attainment  and  brilliancy  of  its 
members  to  anything  which  it  has  since 
reached.  Mr.  Merrill  entered  the  arena 
of  legal  practice  in  partnership  with 
Judge  Charles  H.  Woods.  The  associa- 
tion continued  for  three  years,  until  the 
arrival  of  Judge  M.  B.  Koon,  when  the 
firm  of  Koon  &  Merrill  was  formed. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Keith 
was  admitted,  and  the  firm  became 
Koon,  Merrill  &  Keith.  Their  business 
was  large  and  profitable,  becoming  one 
of  the  most  prominent  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Merrill  retired  from  the  firm  and  from 
the  practice  of  the  law  January  1,  1883, 
when  he  joined  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps  in 
organizing  a  financial  institution — the 
Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Company — 
which  has  become  one  of  the  solid  and 
j^ermanent  institutions  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Merrill  was  appointed  president  of  the 
company,  a  position  which  he  has  since 
held.  He  is  not  president  in  name  only, 
but  has  personally  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  large  business  of  the  company. 
In  addition  to  this  financial  trust  Mr. 
Merrill  is  a  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Title  Insurance  compan\'. 

The  scholarly  and  administrative 
ability  of  Mr.  Merrill  was  recognized 
several  years  ago  by  his  election  as  trus- 
tee of  Hillsdale  College,  where  he  received 
his  higher  education.  He  is  also  trustee 
of  Parker  College  at  Winnebago  City, 


Minn.,  an  institution  largely  founded  by 
L.  D.  Parker,  of  Minneapolis,  a  personal 
friend.  It  is  a  representative  of  the  Free 
Baptist  denomination.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Minneapolis  Club  and  quite  prom- 
inent in  the  social  life  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Merrill  married  Sept.  16,  1876, 
Miss  Addie  M.  Keith,  of  Minneapolis. 
They  have  four  children  :  Burdett,  aged 
fourteen;  May,  eleven;  Keith,  five,  and 
Eleanor,  one.  Their  fine  residence  is  at 
the  corner  of  Second  a  venue  and  Twenty- 
second  street,  opposite  the  mansion  of 
the  Washbums. 

Edmund  Joseph  Phelps.  Among 
the  more  recent  settlers  in  Minneapolis, 
few  have  gained  a  more  stable  standing 
among  the  financial  and  business  circles 
of  the  city  than  E.  J.  Phelps.  A  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  most  substantial 
moneyed  corporations  of  the  city,  act- 
ively engaged  in  forwarding  manufactur- 
ing and  business  enterprises,  a  leader  in 
organizing  whatever  movement  designed  " 
to  extend  its  trade  and  importance  may 
l)c  undertaken,  he  is  a  potent  force  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  activities  of  the  city. 

He  was  born  at  Brecksville,  Cuya- 
hoga Count}',  Ohio,  January  17,  1845. 
His  father,  Joseph  E.  Phelps,  had  emi- 
grated to  Ohio  from  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  descended  from  a 
respectable  and  sturdy  line  of  New  Eng- 
land  ancestry.  His  mother,  Ursula 
(Wright)  Phelps,  a  woman  of  much  force 
of  character  and  keen  perceptions,  was 
from  the  adjoining  town  of  Easthamp- 
ton.  The  family  lived  on  a  farm,  and  the 
son  was  trained  in  bo^'hood  to  farm  life 
and  labor,  with  access  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  vicinity.  Aspiring  to  a 
better  education,  he  attended  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Baldwin  Univer- 
sity, at  Berea,  and  of  Oberlin  College, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  recruited  his 
means  by  teaching  school,  continuing  in 
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nlteriiHtc  study  Jind  teaching  for  three 
years,  ami  finisliiiiK  liis  ctUiciitiniial 
course  ill  tlie  business  college  at  Olx'rlin. 
After  leaving  school  he  was  ofl'ercil  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Northwestern 
[Insincss  College  at  Aurora,  111.,  and  spent 
tu-o  or  three  years  in  teaching  iu  that 
eity  and  vicinity.  This  led  to  an  en- 
gagenieiit  as  teacher  of  petmianship  in 
the  public  schools  at  Aurora,  and  to  eni- 
ployiiieni  in  the  hanking  house  of  Volin- 
tine  it  Williams,  at  that  place,  where, 
as  clerk,  he  assisted  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  business.  Here  was  his 
ap])renticesliip  in  the  practical  business 
of  banking,  which  has  develope<1  in 
his  l.'iter  home  to  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  fH'cat  financial  institutions  of  the 
city.  After  a  year  or  so  in  tJie  bank  he 
joined  with  his  enipioyer  in  the  furniture 
business  under  the  style  iif  ICJ.  Phelps 
N;  Co.,  and  not  long  after  was  compelled 
to  tnke  person;d  conduct  of  the  business, 
lie  remained  in  liiis  business  r<)r  .-ibout 
eight  years,  when  hesold  his  interest  and 
came  to  Minneapolis,  arriving  here  in 
April,  1S7S.  Having  bought  out  the 
established  furniture  business  of  J.  H. 
Hanson,  and  iiifiking  the  aecjnaintance 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  nradsti-eel.whowas  already 
engaged  in  fine  house  furnishing,  they 
associated  in  the  Inisiness,  under  the 
style  of  I'heliis  K:  Mradslreet.  Thus 
coninienced  a  line  of  manufacture  and 
trade  which  grew  to  large  proportions, 
and  during  five  ye:irs  bei-ame  the  lead- 
ing   house    in    devorative    and     artistic 
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made  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  i 
stitution.  The  fine  fire-proof  office  buil 
ing  known  as  the  Trust  Company  buil 
ing,  with  its  safe  deposit  vaults,  w 
erected  on  Nicollet  Avenue,  and  the  iic 
(trganization  entered  upon  a  1ar;^e  ai 
profitable  business.  It  wns  a  pioneer 
that  line  of  finance  in  the  Northwc* 
and  its  success,  under  able  managcmer 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  sewr 
other  like  institutions. 

Mr.  Pheljis'  tastes  and  incHnatioi 
have  led  him  to  avoid  political  prel< 
nicnt.  His  activity  has  lieen  expend) 
in  building  u|)  business  enterprises.  ( 
teeming  these  to  I>e  the  true  basis  of  tl 
city's  prosperity.  He  liecame  q  mentb 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1879,  and  wj 
its  president  in  lS84-and  1885, and  sin 
that  time  has  continued  an  active  ( 
rector.  He  was  prominent  in  the  form 
tion  of  the  Minneapolis  Business  IJnin 
and  now  serving  as  vice  president.  Th 
body  has  done  much  to  induce  mannfn 
luring  and  jobbing  enter|>riscs  to  esta 
lish  themselves  in  the  city.  He  has  be* 
and  still  is  connected  witli  someof  thes 
giving  jK-rsonal  attention  to  their  mai 
agenient.  Thus  he  is  a  director  in  tl 
Minneapolis  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  i 
the  Brown  &  Haywood  Glass  Com  pan; 
in  the  Niirthwestern  Klevator Company 
and  inthe  MooreCarving  MachineCon 
pany.  of  which  he  is  treasurer.  H 
is  also  an  active  director  in  the  Nation: 
Bank  of  Commerce. 

After  the  bountiful  harvest  of  IS'.i 
!i;h!  been  s.ifely  gathereil.  in  ■vvbieli  Miii 
in-i>Ki  ;iucl  the  Dakiitfis,  tributary  mill 
l,M-^irnss  of  Minneapolis,  bad  ganurii 
..,!,'  liuiKhvil  ;ind  fiftv  million  linshds  .. 
tli>>lH-i  wlieat  in  the  world,  with  ,-i  vm- 
...jiMH.Iin.L^  yield  of  nlher  grnius  ,111^ 
l:,itii  ]TM.hK-is.  Mr.  Phelps  suggi-sied  li;. 
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bounty  of  providence,  and  expressive  of 
general  joy.  The  suggestion  was  cordi- 
ally received  as  a  happy  one,  and  all 
classes  of  the  community,  especially  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  interests,  en- 
tered with  enthusiasm  into  preparations 
for  the  event.  The  alacritv  and  zeal  with 
which  it  was  carried  on  is  paralleled  only 
by  the  great  National  Fete  of  Confedera- 
tion, at  Paris  in  1790.  Mr.  Phelps  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  fund  liberally  con- 
tributed by  citizens,  and  was  prominent 
in  arrangements  for  carrying  it  out.  The 
preparations  occupied  less  than  two 
weeks,  but  the  festival  was  grand  and 
unique.  The  city  was  gaily  decorated ; 
arches  spanned  some  of  the  streets ;  a 
long  stretch  of  Tenth  Street  was  fes- 
tooned with  flour  barrels,  sacks  of  flour 
and  sheaves  of  golden  grain.  Balconies 
were  erected  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
spectators;  and  when  the  appointed  day 
arrived  a  procession  moved  through  the 
streets,  representing  nearly  every  trade 
and  avocation  in  which  the  ])eople  of  the 
city  were  engaged  —  many  of  them  in 
active  operation,  until  the  spectators 
were  weary  with  gazing  at  the  (lis])lay. 
At  a  rapid  march  the  procession  was 
four  hours  in  passing  a  given  point,  and 
embraced  more  than  one  thousand  separ- 
ate displays. 

When  the  United  States  census  of 
1890  was  taken,  and  the  fairness  of  the 
census  was  challenged  by  citizens  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  re-enumeration  was  ordered, 
he  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  represent 
thecitizens,  and  was  sworn  as  an  enumer- 
ator, and  gave  weeks  of  laborious  atten- 
tion to  all  the  complex  details  of  the 
work,  also  acting  as  treasurer  of  the 
census  fimd. 

He  was  also  activelv  interested  in  se- 
curing  the  National  Republican  Ccmven- 
tion  in  1892,  and  was  selected  as  treas- 
urer of  the  fund. 


In  March  of  the  present  year  Mr. 
Phelps  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Governor  of  the  state  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  oversee  the  deliver)"  and 
distribution  of  the  steamship  Missouri's 
load  of  flour  contributed  bv  the  millers 
of  the  Ignited  States  for  the  relief  of  the 
famine-stricken  peasants  of  Russia.  This 
position  he  accepted,  and  visited,  with 
the  other  commissioners,  the  cities  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow  and  the  port  of 
Libau,  where  the  cargo  was  received, 
and  whence  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
famine  stricken  district  for  distribu- 
tion. 

These  incidents  are  mentioned,  not  as 
of  lasting  importance  in  themselves,  but 
as  thev  illustrate  the  character  of  a  man 
whose  public  spirit,  resources  and  readi- 
ness seize  every  occasion  to  advance  the 
interests,  and  build  up  the  city  of  his 
home.  It  is  to  the  enthusiasm  and  in- 
defatigable devotion  of  such  men  that 
Minneapolis  largeh'  owes  her  phenome- 
nal growth  and  prominent  position 
among  the  enterprising  cities  of  the 
countrv. 

Mr.  Phelps  married  Miss  Louisa  A. 
Richardson,  of  Aurora,  111.,  Septemljer 
16,  1874.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Charles 
R.  and  Ruth  (Shepard)  Richardson,  of 
Salem,  Mass.  His  family  consists  of  a 
daughter,  Ruth,  and  two  sons,  Richard- 
son, and  Edmund  J.  Jr.  Two  children 
have  died  in  infancv. 

His  residence  is  a  tasteful  dwelling, 
which  he  built  in  1884  at  the  corner  of 
Park  Avenue  and  Twentv-fourth  Street. 
Park  Avenue,  now  paved  with  asphalt, 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  finest 
residence  street  of  the  city,  was  at  that 
time  only  coming  into  prominence.  Its 
selection  as  a  place  of  i^ermanent  resi- 
dence was  evidence  of  the  sagacity  which 
has  placed  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  front  ranks 
of  our  prosperous  citizens. 
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This  sketch  of  a  practical  life  seems 
to  make  business  pursuits  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  its  career.  It  is  in 
that  view  that  it  constitutes  a  type  of 
Western  American  life.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  lie  remarked  that  its  subject  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  of  men.  His 
social  (|unlities,  his  exemplary  influence, 
are  more  private  virtues  which  embellish 
anrl  enrich  his  domestic  life. 

Danikl  Bassett.  The  rugged  agricul- 
tural town  of  Wolftjoro,  Carroll  county, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Hami)sliire,  is 
the  native  ])lace  of  the  Bassett  brothers. 
Their  father,  Daniel  Bassett,  senior,  was 
n  farmer,  attached  to  the  religious  sect 
of  Friends,  in  which  simple  and  strict 
faith  he  trained  u])  liis  family.  The 
family  traces  its  history  through  Revo- 
lutionary ami  Colonial  times  to  the 
French  Huguenots.  Daniel  Bassett  was 
liorn  in  1819,  having  three  brothers  and 
one  sister.all  of  whom,  with  thcirfather, 
at  one  time  or  another  became  residents 
of  Minneapolis.  Here  Daniel  Bassett, 
senior,  died  May  27.  ISfjl. 

Daniel  Bassett  continued  to  live  in 
New  Hampshire  until  1H55,  when  he  re- 
moved to  this,  his  future  home,  where 
his  brother,  Joel  B.,  had  settled  four 
years  before. 

He  had  married  while  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Miss  Jane  Canney,  a  sister  of 
Joseph  H.  Canney,  whose  wife  was  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Bassett.  Their  two  chil- 
dren were  born  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
were  educated  in  the  schools  of  Minne- 
ajiolis.  One  of  ihcni  beoanic  the  wife  of 
Mr.  r.  n.  Hill,  .-md  rr.u.)\vd  t.i  Chic;ii;<.. 
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nature.  Mr.  Bassett,  soon  after  h 
settlement  in  Minneapolis,  engaged  i 
the  lumber  business,  in  connection  wit 
his  brother,  cutting  logs  in  the  pinerit 
of  the  Rum  river  and  driving  them  t 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  This  occupy 
tion,  however,  was  soon  discontinued 
Having  accumulated  some  means  befor 
coming  here,  and  having  connection  will 
a  bank  in  his  native  town,  he  loaned 
some  money  and  made  investments  ii 
real  estate.  He  was  of  a  less  anlcn 
temper  than  his  brother  Joel,  and  con 
tented  himself  with  a  more  quiet  life 
He  was  prudent  and  judicious  in  hi; 
operations,  and  while  industrious  am 
public  spirited  did  not  aspire  to  beconii 
a  leader  in  enterprise,  nor  to  take  thi 
hazards  of  extensive  undertakings.  Hi 
pursued  a  calm  and  methodical  mannei 
of  life,  enjoying  his  home,  interestirf 
himself  in  the  current  affairs  of  th* 
growing  community,  co-operating  will 
his  neighbors  in  their  labor  forthe  soiin 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  place,  but  pre 
serving  a  placidity  of  spirit  and  equa 
nimity  of  temper  which  enabled  him  u 
enjoy  that  "golden  mean,"so  rare  in  ihi 
lifeof  a  young  and  ambitious  community 
His  prudence  and  good  judgmeni 
admirably  qualified  him  for  the  discharp 
of  public  trusts,  and  he  was  soon  caliei 
upon  to  share  in  the  burden  of  adminis 
tration.  At  the  first  organization  of  town 
ship  government,  in  the  spring  of  18oS 
he  was  elected  upon  the  Board  of  Super 
visoi-s,  with  R.P.Russell  as  chaimuin 
and  I>.  B.  Richardson,  Edward  Murph; 
;in(l  Isaac  I.  U-wis  as  colleagues  H 
was  cimtiiiued  in  this  position  at  tli 
>.Liifi'ciliii'i  flection  and  for  several  ye.'ir^ 
IIW  n,-micisr<miid  in  the  list  of  acomniii 
tic  .■(|.piiinlc{l  in  ISIil,  to  raise  funds  f*' 
i]k-  rdi<-r  of  the  pc..pk-  of  Kansas  wh 
w^Tisiilkiinir  fn'm  llic  conihiticd  clkvt 
..(    i>nliLi,vil    iunni.il    aiKl    the    falhirc  . 
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In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Bas- 
sett  was  appointed  by  Gen.W.  S.  Hancock 
Purveyor  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  in 
which  responsible  and  honorable  position 
he  served  for  three  years.  During  this 
time  the  families  of  the  General  and  his 
subordinate  were  intimate,  living  to- 
gether much  of  the  time.  After  his  return 
to  Minneapolis  he  was  appointed  post- 
master, but  did  not  hold  the  office  long, 
being  unwilling  to  lend  himself  to  the 
turbulent  schemes  of  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Bassett  has  alwavs  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party  in  political  princi- 
ples, and  most  of  the  time  in  political 
action.  He  has  repeatedly  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  city  in  the  State  I^cgisla- 
ture,  and  in  other  important  trusts.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  ITtli  and  18th 
State  Legislatures,  where  he  served  on 
the  Public  Land  Committee,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  of  his  constituency. 

At  the  organization  of  the  park  com- 
mission in  1888,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  position  until 
recently.  He  served  on  the  finance  com- 
mittee and  on  thecommittee  on  improve- 
ments, and  was  often  appointed  on 
special  committees  to  select  new  sites 
for  park  improvements.  Mr.  Bassett 
entered  into  this  work,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  render  the  cit}'  beautiful  and 
salubrious,  with  much  devotion.  He  was 
prompt  and  constant  in  his  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and 
spent  much  time  besides  in  consultation 
and  superintendence.  He  was  a  strict 
guardian  of  the  finances,  and  while  he 
continued  in  charge,  no  useless  or  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  the  public  money  was 
allowed. 


For  manv.vears  Mr.  Bassett  has  been 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization of  Taxes,  a  position  under  execu- 
tive appointment,  where  his  accurate 
knowledge  and  careful  scrutin\'  have 
been  of  great  service  in  distributing  with 
fairness  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1880,  Mr. 
Bassett  was  vice-president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 
At  that  time  Mr.  J.  M.  Williams,  now  of 
the  Securitv  Bank,  was  cashier.  The 
bank  held  a  very  creditable  position 
among  the  banks  of  the  city,  and  was 
managed  with  prudence  and  success  tui- 
til  it  retired  from  business  in  voluntarv 
liquidation.  He  is  at  the  present  time 
one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Minneapolis  Trust  Compan3',  where  his 
conservative  views  and  good  judgment 
make  him  a  most  important  officer. 

Vov  many  years  Mr.  Bassett  occupied 
for  a  residence  a  ])leasant  home  on  Nicol- 
let street.  When  the  enlarging  business  of 
that  street  encroched  upon  the  seclusion 
of  its  homes  he  purchased  a  fine  property' 
on  the  Hennepin  boulevard,  be3'ond 
Twenty-fourth  street,  where  he  has 
lately  erected  a  fine  brick  mansion. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Bassett 's  custom  for 
many  years  to  ])ass  the  \vinter  months, 
with  his  family,  in  travel  or  temporary 
residence  in  southern  or  Pacific  coast 
resorts. 

His  quiet  and  regular  course  of  life, 
free  from  the  harassing  cares  of  active 
business  and  the  vexations  of  ambition, 
has  enabled  him  to  preserve  good  health 
to  a  period  be3'ond  the  allotted  life  of 
man.  His  erect  form  and  elastic  step,  al- 
though bearing  a  crown  whitened  with 
the  ripeness  of  age,  belong  rather  to  the 
man  of  fifty  than  to  one  who  has  passed 
his  seventieth  birthday'. 
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IIYJAMUS   T.  WYM 


Alinncapolis  is  ]>re -eminently  n  niaii- 
ut'aeturiiig  city.  While  her  citizens  are 
jjroud  of  her  advantageous  location,  the 
salubrity  of  her  climate,  the  soundness 
of  her  financial  institutions,  and  the  gen- 
eral growth  and  prosjierity  of  all  her 
business  interests ;  yet  the3-  all  realize 
that  her  manufactures  have  contributed 
more  to  her  material  advancement  than 
all  other  interests  combined. 

The  early  settlers  of  Minnesota  saw 
at  a  glance  the  great  possibilities  for 
manufacture  in  controlling  the  mighty 
torrent  flowing  over  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  it  did  not  require  an  over 
sanguine  man  to  predict  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  that  magnificent  water  power 
would  cause  a  great  city  to  grow  up, 
whose  pulsing  life,  and  teeming  streets, 
and  rush  of  trade  would  be  the  pride  of 
her  citizens,  the  wonder  of  her  friends 
iind  llic  envv  of  Ikt  rivals.  All  tlicsc  uc 
li;.vc.  and  llic  t-UK-nilioii  uliidi  li.-is  .-ic- 
f<.m|)lis)ioltliiss|,k-ndi(l;Kliicvcr!KTitliris 


many  cities  have  fallen  into  the  error 
encouraging  ail  manufactures  witho 
regard  to  natural  conditions  or  ajjpi 
priateness  of  location.  In  many  su 
instances,  by  reason  of  the  distance 
the  raw  material  used  from  the  point 
manufacture,  or  the  distance  of  the  mi 
ket  for  the  manufactured  product,  t 
manufacturer  has  found  insurmountal 
obstacles  to  success  standing  in  his  wa 
and  consequent  financial  ruin  followin 
with  resulting  stagnation  to  the  bu: 
ness  interests  of  thccity  so  unfortunate 
connected  ;  but  from  the  beginning  Mi 
neapolis  has  been  fortunate  in  these  pa 
ticulars.  Herbusiness  men  have  encou 
aged  only  such  manufactures  as  coiisun 
the  raw  material  of  field  and  forest  ii 
mediately  tributary  to  her,  and  su( 
other  manufactures  as  her  tributai 
market  requires,  and  the  imjiortation 
raw  material  docs  not  prevent. 

Fortunately  for  Minnen|»ulis.  the  r,-i 
material  at  hand  enables  Irt  maiiufa 
tmcrs  lu  supply  the  greater  niateii 
needs  (if  mankind;  hence  there  is  .-ilnio 
iitdimitfd  possihililics  to  her  .growth 
mamiractm-fs,!isshclias  millions  aroui 
Ikt  to  Iced,  and  ciiithe.  and  liou;- 
They    t.ced    licr    flour,    lumber,   huildii 
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material,  clothing,    furniture    and    ma- 
chinery. 

It  was  very  largely  New  England 
energy  and  enterprise  which  put  life  into 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Minne- 
apolis at  an  early  day,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  mention  here,  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  early  manufacturers  coming  from 
that  section. 

From  Maine  came,  Ard.  Godfrey,  Ca- 
leb D.  Dorr,  S.  W.  Farnham,  C.  C.  and 
W.  D.  Washburn,  Capt.  John  Rollins, 
John  Dudley,  E.  Broad,  Charles  F.  Stimp- 
son,  Orrin  Rogers,  Loren  Fletcher,  C.  M. 
Loring,  Geo.  A.  Erackett,  Paris  Gibson, 
Charles  Scott,  D.  Alorrison,  Clinton  Mor- 
rison, H.  F.  Brown,  Geo.  W.  Crocker, 
Leonard  Da^'  and  his  sons,  J.  W.,  L.  D. 
and  W.  H.H.  Day,  John  DeLaittre,  John 
Crosby,  Jonathan  Chase,  S.  D.  Todd,  J. 
M.  Robinson,  Loring  and  James  A.  Love- 
joy,  R.  P.  Upton  and  O.  A.  Pray.  From 
New  Hampshire  came  Ex-Gov.  John  S. 
Pillsburv,  followed  in  later  vears  bv  his 
brother,  Geo.  A.,  and  his  nephews,  Chas. 
A.  and  F.  C.  Pillsbury;  J.  B.  Bassctt, 
Wm.  W.  and  John  W.  Eastman,  L.  G. 
and  J.  C.  Johnson,  and  Charles  C.  Se- 
combe.  From  Vermont  came  Capt.  John 
Martin,  R.  P.  Russell,  Harmon  Martin 
and  D.  R.  Barber.  From  Massachusetts, 
David  Lewis  and  Arnold  W.  Tavlor; 
from  Rhode  Island,  E.  W.  Cutter  and 
H.  M.  Carpenter;  from  Connecticutt, 
H.  T.  Welles  and  J.  G.  Smith. 

These  men  were  among  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  Minneapolis  in  the 
earlv  davs,  and  manv  of  them  are  still 
in  the  front  rank.  Residents  of  other 
states  have  become  citizens  of  Minneap- 
olis, and  have  taken  up  and  canied  on 
the  work  begun  by  New  England  men, 
and  are  not  one  whit  behind  them  in 
energy,  enterprise  and  loyalty  to  our 
city;  but  in  priority' of  establishment  of 
manufactures,  and  in  prominence  in  con- 


ducting them,  New  England  men  must 
be  given  the  post  of  honor. 

It  was  the  immense  water  power  pro- 
vided In^  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  which 
made  manufactures  possible,  but  that 
power  must  first  be  harnessed  and  ap- 
plied ;  and  with  that  end  in  view  those 
early  settlers  proceeded  to  work.  A  brief 
history  of  the  result  of  their  labors  will 
be  in  order. 

Franklin  Steele  owned  the  east  side 
water  power,  he  having  acquired  the 
adjacent  land  in  1845,  parth-  by  pre- 
emption and  partly  b\'  purchase.  On 
July  19th,  1847,  he  sold  an  interest  in 
the  entire  property  to  Robert  Rantoul 
and  Caleb  Cushing,  but  Mr.  Steele  soon 
came  into  ownership  of  the  property 
again,  and  in  October,  1847,  he  com- 
menced to  build  a  dam  across  the  east 
channel  of  the  river.  He  emplo3'ed  Mr. 
Ard  Godfrey  to  superintend  the  work, 
Caleb  D.  Dorr  beingamong his  assistants. 
They  procured  slabs  from  the  old  govern- 
ment mill  on  the  west  side  with  which  to 
construct  a  temporary  coffer-dam.  They 
then  denuded  the  lower  end  of  Nicollet 
island  of  its  heavy  growth  of  rock 
maple  and  elm  timber  to  build  the  per- 
manent dam  with.  This  was  the  first 
dam  built  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonv, 
and  answered  the  purpose  for  several 
vcars.  It  extended  across  theeast  chan- 
nel  to  the  upper  end  of  Hennepin  island, 
and  thence  north  to  the  south  end  of 
Nicollet  island,  being  triangular  in  shape 
and  creating  a  mill  pond  which  was  sup- 
plied with  water  flowing  arotmd  the 
north  end  of  Nicollet  island  into  the  east 
channel.  In  the  winter  of  1851  the  dam 
was  raised  two  feet  in  height,  in  order  to 
increase  the  head  of  water  and  give 
more  power. 

Aki)  Godfkkv.  This  oldest  i)ioneer 
of  the  city,  with  erect  form  and  elastic 
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ste]),  still  walks  the  streets,  and  dwells 
near  the  spot  where  forty  years  ago  he 
liegan  the  first  improvement  in  the  line 
of  utilizing  the  water  power  of  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  for  the  use  of  civilized 
man.  He  was  born  in  Orono,  on  the 
Penobscot  river,  in  Maine,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1813.  There  he  had  grown 
to  manhood  among  the  saw  mills  and 
hinibcring  outfits,  and  had  taken  up  the 
trade  of  millwright,  which  his  father 
followed.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had 
built  a  sawmill.  He  had  married  Miss 
Harriet  Newel  Burr  in  183S  and  already 
had  a  young  family,  when  Franklin 
Steele  eng.^ged  him  to  come  to  St. 
Anthony  I-alls  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  a  dam  and  the  erection  of  ,saw 
mills.  Accordingly,  with  his  wife  and 
young  children,  he  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  his  labor  in  the  spring  of  1847. 

Aftermakinga  home  he  engaged  men, 
felled  trees  on  the  adjacent  island,  and 
proceeded  with  the  work  «'hicli  he  was 
engaged  to  do,  which  occupied  two  years. 
"The  saw  mill,"  says  Col.  Stevens,  "was 
a  great  convenience  to  the  New  Canada 
|)eDple,  as  well  as  to  the  new  comers  in 
both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony.  Pre- 
viously, the  lumber  for  building  hail  to 
be  hewn  out  of  tamarac  and  hardwood, 
or  hauled  over  land  from  St.  Croix 
county." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  Mr. 
tlodfrcj-  was  under  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing a  sharcin  the  proi>ertyfor  hiswages, 
and  ac<iuired  a  one-twentieth  interest. 
He  spent  five  vears  in  connection  with 
tlic  mills  and  fn  tlio  liimlicr  business  at 
iIk-  l\ilis.  Ik'li;id  csUiblislR'.l  Llic  first 
IK'niinni'iit  iiomt-  in  St.  Antlioiiv,  winch 
^lR-ltuT<!  ni,-Miy  of  i!k'  pioneers 'i.u  tl.eir 
^in-ivnl.  lliK.-,  on  tlic  :i(itli  ihiy  ..f  .M;iy, 
!S1.!1.  \v;is  l"ini  :i  driii-h t<_T,  H;im.'t  H. 
r..,.l|,vv.  ihv  rir>l  ulijtichihl  I-oi-n  in  Uk- 
l.avinclsor  .Mimk'.n'olis. 

In  ilK'^^priiiL;  oils,-,!  ri  poM,, Mice  was 


established  at  St.  Anthony,  of  which 
Godfrey  was  appointed  postmaster, 
had  for  a  deputy  Joseph  McAlpi 
though  the  duties  %vere  not  exacting; 
weekly  mail  from  St.  Paul  supplied 
office.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Febni; 
1851,  Cataract  Lodge,  N.  D.  was  orj 
ized  in  Mr.  Godfrey's  parlor,  he  b« 
made  its  treasurer. 

Atthis  timethere  was  no  premonit 
of  a  settlement  on  the  west  side  of 
river.  The  whole  ^vest  side,  from  K 
Snelling  to  Bassett's  creek,  was  cove 
by  the  military' reservation.  Air.  Godf 
procured  one  of  the  officers  at  the  F 
to  make  a  claim  for  him,  and  with  i 
whole  reservation  to  choose  fro 
selected  the  wooded  point  lying  l»et\v( 
the  Mississippi  river  and  Brown's  crc 
as  Minnehaha  was  then  called.  Prt 
ably  the  instinct  of  a  dam  and  mill  bui 
ing,  led  him  to  select  a  location  wht 
running  water  could  >>e  made  availal 
to  drive  machinery.  The  title  to  tl 
land  was  in  due  time  obtained,  and  he 
Mr.  Godfrey  made  his  home,  except  f 
short  periods,  when forthe  sake  of  acce 
to  the  schools  for  his  children,  he  rcsidi 
in  Minneapolis.  In  1853,  he  raised 
dam  in  the  creek,  a  little  distance  abo 
its  mouth,  and  built  a  saw  mill,  ni 
later  added  buhr-stones  for  grindit 
grain.  These  mills  were  long  sin 
burned,  and  only  the  ruins  of  the  da 
mark  its  sight.  After  the  mill  was  cot 
pleted,  Mr.  Godfrey  built  a  levee  at  tl 
I>oint  of  junction  of  the  creek  with  ti 
river,  at  which  steamboats  made  a  Ian 
iuf:;,  tlif  river  men  calling  it  0(Klfrc\ 

fk'  lonlinued  to  rcsidt-  here  corUi'i 
c'llly  wliile  the  west  side  of  tlit  river 
Minric.-tiiolis  was  filling  up  with  selllci 
■  ind  lands,  among  which  he  inijjht  !i;i 
li.-id  his  choice,  were  being  platted  \v. 
villa-e  and  city  lots.  In  18(52.  a  ],ev 
ui.'iry  obligation,  resting  as  a  Hen  npi 
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his  home,  was  likely  to  be  foreclosed. 
Money  was  not  easily  procured,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case  urged  him  to  un- 
wonted exertion.  Learning  that  he  could 
get  a  contract  to  build  a  mill  in  far  oflF 
Idaho,  he  procured  a  pair  of  tough,  but 
refractory  native  horses,  and  hitching 
them  to  a  wagon,  supplied  with  a  camp- 
ing outfit,  grain  and  provisions,  he  reso- 
lutely set  out  on  the  long  and  tiresome 
journey  over  the  trackless  prairies,  across 
unbridged  rivers,  and  over  the  moun- 
tains. Hostile  Indians  hovering  along 
the  route,  added  to  the  danger  of  the 
trip.  But  it  was  successfully  made,  the 
mill  was  built,  and  returning  the  next 
year,  he  redeemed  his  home. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  was  located  upon 
Mr.  Godfrey' *s  homestead.  The  citizens 
of  Minneapolis  purchased  fifty  acres  of 
the  farm,  comprising  the  most  pictur- 
esque part,  and  tendered  the  site,  which 
was  accepted.  The  pricepaid  was $1,000 
per  acre.  Opposite  are  the  grounds  of 
the  Minnehaha  park,  a  part  of  the  park 
system  of  Minneapolis.  On  both  sides  of 
the  creek,  landscape  art  has  transformed 
the  naturally  picturesqvie  surroundings 
to  pleasure  grounds  more  charming  than 
any  to  be  found  in  all  the  region.  Mr. 
Godfrey  removed  to  Minneapolis,  where 
in  a  pleasant  home  on  Chicago  avenue, 
near  the  residence  of  his  only  son,  Abner 
C.  Godfrej',  with  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
and  three  of  his  surviving  daughters,  he 
is  passing  the  years  of  a  serene  and  con- 
tented old  age. 

Mr.  Steele  continued  to  own  and  con- 
trol the  east  side  water  power  until  1855, 
when  he  sold  a  one-half  interest  in  it  to 
Davis,  Sanford  &  Gebhardt,  of  New 
York  City,  and  one-eighth  to  Richard 
Chute  and  John  S.  Prince,  he  retaining 
three-eights  himself.  The  new  proprie- 
tors immediatel}' commenced  to  build  the 
dam  now  in  use  (and  known  as  the  St. 
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Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Company's 
dam)  to  control  the  water  belonging  to 
that  water  power,  the  old  dam  not  being 
sufficient.  They  commenced  at  the  upper 
end  of  Hennepin  island  and  built  diag- 
onally across  to  the  centre  of  the  west 
channel  of  the  river,  and  when  the  Min- 
neapolis Mill  Company  built  the  westerly 
half  the  two  dams  met  in  the  center  of 
the  west  channel  forming  a  dam  shaped 
like  the  letter  A,  with  the  point  up  river 
and  dividing  the  main  river  so  that  half 
the  water  flowed  between  Nicollet  and 
Hennepin  islands  into  the  East  Side  Com- 
pany's  mill  pond,  as  soon  as  that  part  of 
the  old  Steele  dam  extending  from  Hen- 
nepin to  Nicollet  islands  was  removed, 
which  was  done  at  once.  They  com- 
menced the  dam  in  1856,  and  completed  it 
in  the  spring  of  1857,  having  on  Feb.  26, 
1856,  secured  a  charter  from  the  Legisla- 
ture organizing  the  St.  Anthony  Water 
Power  Company,  representing  $640,000 
of  capital  stock,  with  Richard  Chute  as 
agent.  The  stock  of  this  company 
changed  hands  until  in  later  years  it  was 
very  largely  owned  by  Richard  Chute 
and  his  brother.  Dr.  S.  H.  Chute.  They 
continued  to  own  and  control  it  through 
all  the  stagnation  caused  by  the  money 
stringency  of  1857-8,  and  which  was 
continued  by  the  commencement  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Richard  Chute.  Most  Americans, 
especially  in  the  West,  have  so  little  pride 
of  ancestry,  that  they  are  unable  to  trace 
their  descent  beyond  two  or  three  gener- 
ations. While  the  chief  value  of  life  is  in 
doing  well,  it  is  nevertheless  a  subject  of 
no  little  honor  and  pride  to  be  wellborn. 
Mr.  Chute  is  able  to  identify  his  an- 
cestor of  the  thirteenth  centur^^  in 
the  person  of  Alexander  Chute,  who 
lived  in  Taunton,  England,  in  1268. 
The  family  is  doubtless  of  Norman  ori- 
gin, and  in  England  would  claim  rank 
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with  those  who  came  in  with  the  Conqv- 
eror.  His  father  was  James  Chute,  and 
mother,  Martha  Hewes,  descended  from 
Capt.  Roger  Clapp,  who  in  1664  com- 
manded the  **Castle,'*  now  Fort  Indepen- 
ence  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  was  bom  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  23d.,  1820, 
where  his  father  taught  a  private  school, 
but  having  entered  the  ministr3^  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  removed  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  afterwards,  in  1831,  to 
Fort  Wajme,  Ind.,  where  his  mother  died 
before  he  was  thirteen  3'ears  old,  and  his 
father  when  he  was  fifteen,  leaving  him 
the  oldest  of  the*  family.  All  his  early 
education  he  received  from  his  parents. 
Here  at  the  age  of  twelve  A'ears,  Richard 
entered  the  store  of  S.&  H.Hanna&Co. 
and  continued  with  various  firms  until 
1841 ,  when  he  engaged  as  clerk  with  W. 
G.  &  G.  W.  Ewing,  who  were  large  buy- 
ers of  furs  and  skins,  dealing  not  only 
with  the  whites  but  with  various  Indian 
tribes  also. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  business  he  was 
sent  by  his  employers  in  1844  to  estab- 
lish and  build  a  post  at  (lood  Road's  vil- 
lage eight  miles  above  Fort  Snelling  on 
the  Minnesota  river.  This  vear  he  visit- 
ed  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  then  almost 
in  a  state  of  nature,  which  so  impressed 
him,  that  standing  on  their  brink  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  making  them  a  bow, 
exclaimed,  ''Here  is  the  site  of  a  mights- 
city,"  probably  unconscious  that  the 
Chute  of  Ohio  had  been  j)redestinated  to 
associate  his  life  with  the  Chute  de  St. 
Antoinc.  The  next  year  lie  beeanie  a 
partner  of  tlie  Ivwin^s  nnder  the  llrni 
name  oflvwinL;,  Chnte  \:  Co.,  and  a  lew- 
years  later  was  interested  in  tlie  far  bas- 
in ess  with  P.  Cliotean,  Jr.,  \:  Co. 

ThonLih  a  trader  with  llie  Indians,  he 
was  no!  rruardlcssol  iheii"  wellari.'.  hnt 
tool;  a  deep  intrrc'sl  in  their  ei  \  ili/.a  tion 
and   rdded    ilu-ni   in   sc\ei'al   negotiations 


with  the  government.  He  was  presei 
in  1842  at  Agency  City,  Iowa,  at  tl 
making  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sac  ai 
Fox  Tribe;  and  in  1846  was  present 
Washington  with  the  Winnebagoc 
when  they  sold  the  **Neutral  Ground*' 
Iowa;  and  in  1851  at  Travers  des  Sioi 
and  Mendota  when  the  Sioux  conclud< 
the  treaties  which  opened  Minnesota  1 
settlement.  On  the  latter  occasion  1 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

The  Indian  question  has,  from  these 
tlement  of  the  country,  presented,  nc 
alone  to  the  Indian  office,  but  to  tl 
philanthropist,  a  perplexing  problen 
Ceding  their  lands  in  exchange  for  pa^ 
ments,  annuities,  schools  and  teacher 
the  tribes  have  been  gathered  in  reserve 
tions,  where  with  restricted  facilities  fo 
the  chase,  they  have  had  little  opportur 
ity  to  acquire  the  arts  of  civilization  am 
have  wasted  their  lives  in  idleness  am 
too  often  in  vice.  A  better  planseemsti 
have  been  hit  upon,  whereby  the  Indiai 
surrendering  his  tribal  lands  and  dis 
solving  his  tribal  relations  receives  lam 
in  severalty  and  becomes  a  citizen.  It  v. 
a  subject  of  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Chut< 
and  should  entitle  him  to  be  rememberer 
with  gratitude,  that  he  inaugurated  this 
better  system.  His  work  was  done  in 
connection  with  the  legislature,  state 
and  national,  of  1851,  that  resulted  in 
thegovemmentmaHing  treaties  by  which 
in  1855  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  ol 
Michigan  exchanged  their  tribal  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi  for  lands  in  sever- 
alty in  Michigan,  dissolving  their  tril)al 
relations  and  becoming  citi7XMis  of  tliat 
stntc.  Tlic  service  was  not  ofFicial,  but 
aUoi^cther  voluntary  and  personal,  ami 
])r()ni])tc(l  solely  by  his  interest  in  tlu' 
welfare  of  the  Indians. 

While  in  the  fur  trade,  Mr.  Chute  mar- 
ried in  lsr)()  Miss  Marv  Ivliza  Vounij  and 
in  1  S")  I' removed  to  St.  Antlu)n\-  whicli 
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his  prophetic  ej'es  had  ten  years  before 
seen  as  a  place  of  destiny,  and  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business. 

At  that  time,  the  land  on  the  eastside 
of  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  controlling  the  water 
power,  was  the  property  of  Franklin 
Steele  of  Fort  Snelling,  Thomas  E.Davis, 
John  F.  San  ford  and  Frederick  C.  Geb- 
hard,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chute  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  John  S.  Prince,  of  St. 
Paul,  purchased  of  Mr.  Steele  a  one-eighth 
interest  in  the  property.  In  1856  the  St. 
Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Company- 
was  incorporated  and  the  property  vest- 
ed in  it,  and  Mr.  Chute  became  agent  of 
the  company  and  manager  of  the  prop- 
erty, continuing  in  that  capacity  until 
1868  when  he  became  president  of  the 
company,  and  continuing  such  until  the 
sale  of  the  property  in  1880  to  Jas.  J. 
Hill  of  St.  Paul  and  Messrs  Stephens  and 
Angus  of  Montreal.  These  twenty-five 
years  were  years  of  activity,  of  liberal 
expenditure,  with  hope  long  deferred,  but 
finally  crowned  with  the  success  which 
Mr.  Chute's  prophetic  eye  had  forseen, 
and  his  unflagging  perseverance  and  te- 
nacity had  conspired  to  produce.  A  dam 
w^as  built,  saw-mills  erected,  flumes  ex- 
cavated, mills  and  factories  located,  and 
with  similar  improvements  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Falls  by  the  Minneapolis  Mill 
Company,  the  property  became  the  cen- 
ter of  an  active  communitv  and  the  nu- 
cleus  and  heart  of  a  great  city. 

During  these  years  Mr.  Chute  actively 
engaged  in  whatever  seemed  to  promise 
to  benefit  the  communitj- and  build  it  up, 
not  only  in  material  prosperity  but  inre- 
ligiovis  life,  in  education,  and  in  attract- 
iveness and  beauty  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

In  the  summer  of  1856  with  R.  P.  Up- 
ton and  Edward  Murphy  he  expenned 
the  sum  of  $7,600,  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  ixjople  at  the  Falls,  in  clearing  out 


the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river  from 
the  Minneapolis  steam  boat  landing  to 
Fort  Snelling,  wnth  such  benefit  to  the 
navigation  that  the  following  year  there 
were  fifty -two  steam  boat  arrivals  at  the 
Falls. 

In  November,  1856,  he  was  requested 
by  Henr\^  M.  Rice,  then  territorial  dele- 
gate to  congress  to  repair  to  Washing- 
ton and  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of  a 
railroad  land  grant  bill.  He  was  joined 
in  December  b}^  H.  T.  Welles,  and  a  bill 
after  a  prolonged  legislative  contest  was 
passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  that 
resulted  in  building  1,400  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  state. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  lands  by  the 
legislature,  Mr.  Chute  was  made  a 
charter  director  in  several  of  the  railroad 
companies  and  spent  much  time  in  pro- 
moting them,  especially  the  present  Great 
Northern  system.  He  also  united  with 
other  enterprising  citizens  in  organizing 
a  Union  Board  of  Trade  in  which  he  was 
for  manv  vears  a  director  and  for  two 
years  its  president. 

In  this  service,  he  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  boulevarding  the  streets,  which 
has  added  so  much  beauty  to  Minneapo- 
lis, and  the  S3'stem  of  numerical  streets 
and  houses  bv  which  their  location  is  so 
readily  comprehended. 

It  was  in  1858  that  he  purchased  3,- 
300  shade  trees  and  had  them  set  out 
along  the  street  lines  and  out  into  unin- 
habited stretches  of  prairie.  The  stately 
cotton  woods  that  lift  their  leafy  branches 
in  long  lines  over  the  streets  of  the  East 
side  are  survivors  of  this  early  planting 
and  seem,  as  the  wind  stirs  their  foliage 
to  murmur  in  gentle  tones  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  kindly  act. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  land  office  in 
Minneapolis,  Mr.  Chute  in  company 
with  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Morrison  entered  fif- 
teen hundred  acres  of  land.  In  1862  he 
was    appointed    by    Governor   Ramsey 
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special  quarter  master  for  a  detachment 
of  troops  ordered  to  Fort  Ripley,  and 
while  there  was  appointed  assistant 
quarter  master  of  thestate  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  From  1863  tothe 
close  of  the  war  of  the  KebelHon,  he  was 
United  States  provost  marshal  for  Hen- 
nepin County. 

In  1865  he  formed  a  business  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Chute,  which  still  continues.  Intimate 
business  relations  between  them  and  Mr. 
Frederick  ButterfieUl,  of  New  York, 
proved  mutually  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. 

For  many  years  citizens  observing  the 
slow  but  incessant  recession  of  the  falls 
had  become  apprehensive  of  their  stabil- 
ity. The  Water  Power  companies,  with 
aid  from  the  twomunicipalities,  had  con- 
structed an  apron  of  cribbed  logs  and 
rock  at  a  cost  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  A  well  intended  but  dan- 
gerous attempt  to  construct  a  hydraulic 
tunnel  through  the  islands,  had  made  a 
breach  through  which  the  water  of  the 
Mississippi  poured  in  a  torrent  threaten- 
ing to  sweep  the  entire  ledge  of  rock 
constituting  the  barrier  away.  The  sit- 
uation was  alarming,  threatening  to 
obliterate  the  water  power  of  the  falls 
as  well  as  to  destroy  the  navigable 
stretch  of  the  river  above  them. 

Mr.  Chute  u-ent  to  Washington  and 
ai)pealed  to  Congress  for  aid.  A  bill 
granting  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  aid  in  the  work  of  i)reserving 
the  tails   was  introchiccfl   but  failed  to 
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those  of  the  Water  Power  companie 
and  individuals,  furnished  the  means  fo 
building  a  substantial  concrete  dyk 
under  the  river  bed,  from  bank  to  banti 
which  has  effectually  stayed  the  threat 
ened  devastation  and  made  the  falls  pei 
manent  and  secure. 

The  gigantic  work  was  planned  b; 
Col.  F.  U.  Farquhar,  a  United  States  en 
gineer,  and  skillfully  executed  bj-  Mr 
Gillespie,  his  assistant. 

The  municipal  union  of  St.  Anthonj 
and  Minneapolis,  unpopular  with  thi 
majority  of  citizens,  tenacious  of  tlieii 
favorite  names,  was  urged  with  so  mucl 
zeal  and  judgment  by  a  few  leading  citi 
izens  of  St.  Anthony,  prominent  araon| 
whom  was  Mr.  Chute,  that  all  scruples 
were  overcome  and  the  union  was  hap 
pily  effected  in  1872. 

In  1876,  Mr,  Chute  was  appointed 
Regent  of  the  University,  and  acted  as  its 
treasurer  for  several  years,  resigning  ic 
1882,  in  consequence  of  his  health  which 
made  it  necessary  to  seek  a  less  rigorous 
climate.  Since  that  time  he  has  spent 
much  time  in  the  southern  states,  where 
he  has  taken  great  interest  in,  and  been 
a  close  student  of  the  colored  race  and 
poor  white  problems. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chute  have  had  five 
children,  Charles  Richard,  Minnie  Olive, 
Mary  Welcome,  Will  Young  and  Grace 
Fairchild. 

Tall  in  stature,  spare  in  build,  with 
fair  complexion  and  prominent  piercing 
eye,  Mr.  Chute  has  always  been  an  at- 
tractive figure  upon  the  streets  of  Min- 
nc.'ipcilis.  His  cnerj^y  of  character  in- 
spires activity,  and  his  cntliusicisni  in 
whatever  he  h.-is  undertaken,  has  never 
failed  t..  In-iiij,'  success.  Originally  nti 
old  line  Wliiji,  he  was  one  of  the  twenty 
wlio  ill  IS,").")  organized  the  Kcpnhlieaii 
p.irly  iti  Miimesotii.  at  tJic  tiieni.tralile 
iiiceuii-  al  tlic  Metlindist  clnircli  in  Si, 
AiiLlioiiy,  at  whieli    C.ov.   Wni.    K.    Mar- 
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shall  presided.  His  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion is  with  the  Presbyterians,  having 
been  an  elder  in  the  Andrew  Presbyterian 
church.  He  is  a  pronounced  temperance 
man  in  theory  and  practice ;  takes  great 
interest  in  public  affairs,  inventions  and 
advanced  thoughts;  believes  in  female 
suffrage,  with  an  educational  qualifica- 
tion for  both  sexes;  and  a  thorough 
change  in  the  naturalization  laws.  To 
quote  his  own  words  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion,** he  manages  to  keep  about  twent}' 
years  ahead  of  the  times,  taking  for  his 
motto,**  Let  us  have  Peace,"  but  always 
striving  to  bring  victory  out  of  defeat." 
The  w^riter  of  this  inadequate  sketch 
would  add,  that  the  accomplishments  of 
his  active  life  assure  that  the  striving 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  development  of  the  property, 
however,  was  a  heav\'  load  for  the  com- 
pany to  carry;  but  men  of  wonderful 
tenacity  were  hold  of  the  enterprise  and 
would  not  let  go  when  others  would 
have  surrendered  and  given  up  the  strug- 
gle. There  was  good  prospect  of  their 
labor  and  waiting  being  well  rej)aid, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  cast  a 
gloom  over  both  cities  at  the  falls  and 
came  near  irreparably  injuring  the  water 
power. 

In  1865,  Mr.  W.  W.  Eastman  pur- 
chased Nicollet  island  of  H.  L.  Dousman, 
of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  for  $24,- 
000.  By  that  purchase  he  ol)tained  cer- 
tain water  rights,  in  which  the  St.  An- 
thony Falls  Water  Power  Company 
acquiesced,  entitling  him  to  build  a  tun- 
nel from  the  south  end  of  Hennepin 
island,  extending  under  that  island  to  the 
Southend  of  Nicollet  Island.  A.  H.  Wilder 
and  others  became  associated  with  him 
in  the  ownership  of  the  south  end  of 
Nicollet  island,  and  in  18r>7a  tunnel  was 
commenced  below  Hennepin  island  and 
carried  along  successfully  until  it  had 


reached  the  south  end  of  Nicollet  island, 
when  the  spring  floods  of  1869  broke 
through  the  bed  rock  of  the  river,  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Nicollet  island,  and  into 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  washing 
the  soft  sand  stone  undermined  the  bed- 
rock and  threatened  untold  damage  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel?  near  the 
south  end  of  Hennepin  island,  there  were 
several  mills  whose  foundations  were 
built  upon  the  bed-rock  of  the  river. 
The  water  from  this  tunnel  flowing  under 
the  bed-rock  and  washing  out  the  soft 
sand  stone  let  the  bed-rock  down  and  of 
course  the  mills  with  it,  and  they  fell  into 
the  river  and  drifted  away  with  the 
floods.  .The  mills  destroyed  in  this  way 
were  Elijah  Moulton's  planing  mill, 
Kasube  &  Co.'s  grist  mill,  containing 
three  runs  of  stone,  and  also  one-third  of 
the  Island  Flour  mill,  that  part  contain- 
ing the  elevator,  the  proprietors  having 
moved  the  wheat  in  anticipation  of  the 
washout.  The  water  power  company 
did  all  it  could  to  retrieve  the  disaster; 
both  cities  turned  out  en  masse  to  stop 
the  break.  Thousands  of  loads  of  stone 
and  gravel  and  brush  were  thrown  into 
the  open  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  only  to  be 
washed  away  as  so  much  chaff.  But  at 
last,  after  building  a  coffer-dam  around 
the  tunnePs  mouth,  the  break  was  stop- 
ped, much  to  the  relief  of  the  real  estate 
owners  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  who 
were  fearful  lest  the  Falls  of  St. Anthony 
would  retreat  up  river,  as  they  had  re- 
ceeded  in  ages  past  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Minnesota  and  the  Mississippi  to 
their  present  location ;  but  in  1869,  just 
as  they  were  quieting  down  in  the  hope 
that  the  Falls  were  secure,  the  center  of 
the  St.  Anthonv  Falls  Water  Power  Com- 
pany's  mill  pond,  for  a  space  of  fifty  feet 
square,  dropped  ten  feet  into  the  space 
washed  out  beneath  it  In-  the  former 
flood,  and  into  this  crater  the  east  side 
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branch  of  the  Missisisippi  river  poured 
and  continued  its  devastating  work. 
With  the  fall  of  the  river  bed  the  hopes 
of  the  citizens  fell  also,  and  real  estate 
went  down  with  the  rest.  But  Dr.  S.  H. 
Chute  formulated  a  plan  by  which  the 
danger  was  soon  repaired  by  building  a 
coffer-dam  around  thebreak,  and  placing 
an  apron  over  it  made  of  8x8  timbers 
bolted  together  and  calked  water  tight ; 
and  when  the  coffer-dam  was  taken  out 
the  river  flowed  calmly  over  the  apron 
as  if  the  entire  space  was  solid  rock. 
But  the  relief  was  only  temporary,  as 
the  water  broke  through  into  the  tunnel 
in  other  places,  and  the  government  was 
at  last  called  to  the  aid  of  the  water 
power  company  and  the  young  cities  at 
the  Falls,  and  under  the  direction  of 
competent  engineers,  chiefly  that  of 
United  States  engineer,  Col.  Farquhar, 
the  breaks  were  repaired,  a  retaining 
wall  built  under  the  bed-rock  across  the 
river  from  bank  to  bank,  and  extending 
into  the  banks  for  fifty  feet  oneitherside, 
the  wall  being  six  feet  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom, four  feet  at  the  top,  and  forty  feet 
high.  Thus  with  secure  anchorage  and 
firm  foundations  the  Falls  of  St. Anthony 
remain  as  they  were  completed  by  the 
government,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  stand  to  the  admiration  and  profit  of 
generations  yet  unborn.  Toward  the 
expense  of  this  great  work  the  United 
States  government  contributed  $550,000 
and  Minneapolis  and  her  citizens  $;^35,- 
000. 

On  .\pril  1"..  IKSO,  Chute  lirulha-s 
sold  the  .stock  n|-  lliL-  Si.  .\nllii.iiy  I";ills 
Water  l'.)\viT  Conipany  lo  James  J.  Hill 
.■111(1  his  jissoeiaies  in  llie  C.reat  Nurtlieni 
railwav    for    SUT.,*!!)!).     .\lr.    Hill    cnn- 
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English  syndicate.  While  Mr.  Hill  man 
aged  the  company  the  officers  were  a: 
follows:  R. B.Angus, president ;  Edwart 
Sawyer,  secretary  and  treasurer,  wit! 
R.  B.  Angus,  Edward  Sawyer  and  James 
J.  Hill  as  directors. 

TheMinneapolis  Mill  Com pany.whicl 
company  until  a  very  recent  date,  con 
trolled  the  entire  water  power  on  th« 
west  side  of  the  river,  was  charterec 
February  27th,  1856.  The  organizatior 
was  as  follows :  Robert  Smith,  president ; 
Geo.  E.  Hu3',  secretary;  D,  Morrison, 
treasurer,  with  Robert  Smith,  D.  Morri- 
son, G.  K.  Swift.  Geo.  E.  Huy,  R.  P.  Rus- 
sell, Dr.  J.  S.  Elliot  and  J.  S.  Newton  as 
directors. 

The  mill  company's  dam  across  the 
Mississippi  river,  connecting  inthecenter 
of  the  west  channel  with  the  St.  Anthony 
Falls  Water  Power  Company's  dam,  was 
begun  in  the  summer  of  1856  and  com- 
pleted in  1857.  Immediately  after  com- 
pleting the  dam,  the  mill  company  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  a  canal  along  the 
river  bank,  in  order  to  utilize  its  valu- 
able mill  sites.  Beginning  at  the  shore 
end  of  the  dam,  the  canal  was  built  along 
First  street  300  feet,  to  Cataract  street, 
now  Sixth  fivenue  south.  In  1866  the 
canal  was  extended  500  feet,  and  com. 
pleted  in  December  of  that  year,  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000.  In  1866  it  became  evident 
that  something  must  be  done  to  protect 
the  falls,  as  the  water  constantly  under- 
mined the  bedrock  under  the  river,  caus- 
ing it  to  fall,  and  break  off  in  pieces,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  process,  the  falls  wen 
griidnally  rececding,  havin<f  rccecdci' 
about  five  hundred  feet  since  the  f^ovcni 
nieiit  mill  was  built  in  1822, 

The  tbilnwing  article  published  in  tli. 
Minncai)olis  and  St.  Anthony  State  .\[la: 
ill  1SC.<)  will  explain  the  sitiiritiini  a; 
vieweil  liv  the  citizens  at  ihc  Falls*  Tli< 
.ntide  was  entitled, 
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OLD  ST.  ANTHONY   FALLS  AGAIN. 

Yesterday,  it  being  regular  in  the  operations  of 
Nature,  and  his  time  having  come,  old  St.  Anthony 
lost  a  huge  i>iece  off  from  one  of  his  falls.  All  have 
noticed  how  even  the  rock  was  broken  off  just  Ijc- 
low  the  bridge  to  the  saw  mills,  and  how  beauti- 
iuUy  the  water  poured  over  it.  In  the  morning, 
without  notice,  a  huge  piece  of  the  limestone,  at 
least  50  feet  long  and  20  broad  and  (5  feet  thick, 
fell  suddenly  away  from  its  old  bed,  and  striking 
upon  the  hard  rocks  below,  broke  into  massive 
fragments.  A  heavy  jar  of  the  solid  earth,  a  dull 
splash,  and  the  grinding  noise  attending  the  break- 
ing of  heavy  substances  followed  the  fall.  Morri- 
son's lumber  office  was  situated  just  over  the  fall- 
ing stone.  It  rests  on  six  posts.  The  rock  fell  en- 
tirely away  from  under  the  two  outermost  end 
posts,  and  broke  off  within  about  a  foot  of  the  two 
middle  ones.  Had  it  broken  off  about  a  foot 
further  in,  the  office  would  have  gone  end  over  end 
into  the  abyss.  As  it  is,  it  projects  over  its  two 
posts  in  air,  and  has  l)een  deserted  by  its  tenants, 
who  have  moved  up  town.  The  sluices  beyond  the 
office  are  somewhat  damaged.  An  insi^ection  was 
madeof  the  state  of  these  rocks  list  summer  dur- 
ing low  water.  They  were  found  to  be  undermined 
and  a  fine  loose  sand  scattered  in  the  crevices.  The 
balance  of  the  rock  attached  to  the  Minneapolis 
bank  will  in  all  probability  come  away  soon,  and 
the  bridge  with  it,  and  at  some  future  day  more 
will  follow,  and  i^rhaps  involve  the  whole  of  the 
mill  structure  in  ruins. 

The  Minneapolis  Mill  Company  con- 
cluded to  place  an  apron  made  of  heavy^ 
timbers  over  the  falls  to  protect  the  bed- 
rock from  the  wear  of  the  water  and  ice. 
This  work  was  completed  in  1867  and  it 
has  accomplished  all  its  most  sanguine 
advocates  anticipated.  During  the  con- 
struction of  these  improvements,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  the  following  di- 
rectors were  managing  the  company's 
business:  C.  C.  Washburn,  D.  Morrison, 
W.  D.  Washburn,  Robert  Smith  and  R.  J. 
Baldwin.  The  board  was  officered  as 
follows:  C.  C.  Washl)urn,  president;  R. 
J.  Baldwin,  treasurer,  H.  B.  Hancock, 
secretary  and  agent. 

The  stock  of  the  mill  company  changed 
hands  and  afterwards  passed  to  the 
ownershipof  C.C.Washburn,  his  brother 
W.  D.  Washburn  and  Dorilus  Morrison, 


and  was  owned  and  managed  by  them 
until  the  fall  of  1889,  when  it  passed  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  Pillsbury -Washburn 
Flour  Mill  Company,  with  the  Pillsbury 
and  W.  D.  Washburn  mills  and  the  St. 
Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Company's 
properties. 

The  first  utilization  of  the  water 
power  furnished  by  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony was  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  the  old  government  mill,  built 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  near  the 
foot  of  Seventh  avenue  south  in  the  year 
of  1822;  the  land  it  stood  upon  belonging 
to  the  Fort  Snelling  military  reserva- 
tion, the  work  of  building  the  mill  being 
under  the  supervision  of  Lieut.  J.  B.  F. 
Russell,  acting  quartermaster  of  the  reg- 
ular arm^'. 

The  manufactures  of  Minneapolis  can- 
not l)e  said  to  date  their  commencement 
from  the  building  of  that  mill,  as  there 
was  no  St.  Anthony  or  Minneapolis  for 
many  3'ears  thereafter;  but  it  will  per- 
haps be  well  to  give  a  history  of  that 
mill  at  this  point,  as  being  the  first 
structure  ever  built  bv  white  men  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  prophetically 
embodying  in  the  purpose  of  its  con- 
struction the  twin  industries  of  flour  and 
lumber  which  have  since  become  the 
great  staples  of  manufacture  in  Minne- 
apolis. The  government  forces  stationed 
at  Fort  Snelling  being  far  from  civiliza- 
tion, and  having  to  depend  upon  freight- 
ing the  most  of  their  supplies  down  the 
Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi,  the  com- 
mandant decided  to  use  the  resources 
near  at  hand  and  build  a  small  mill  to 
grind  the  grain  and  feed  required  at  the 
fort.  So  in  1822  he  proceeded  to  build 
what  was  called  the  government  mill  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonv.  The  mill  was 
built  of  stone  and  located  at  the  brink 
of  the  falls,  which  was  then  about  oppo- 
site Seventh  avenue  south,  the  constant 
undermining  of  the  bed  rock  over  which 
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the  river  flowed  and  its  consequent 
breaking  off  having  caused  the  recession 
of  the  falls  to  the  present  location.  The 
mill  as  originally  built  was  about  twenty 
feet  square  and  two  stories  high,  and 
was  completed  that  year,  together  with 
a  small  log  house  for  the  occupancy  of 
the  miller.  The  machinery  arrived  at 
Fort  Snelling  by  steamboat  the  follow- 
ing  year,  and  consisted  of  one  run  of 
bnhrs,  with  the  necessaryshafting.  After 
being  fitted  up,  the  mill  was  run  by  the 
authorities  at  the  fort  as  needed,  until 
1830,  when  they  concluded  to  put  in  a 
saw  to  cut  lumber  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  buildings.  A  frame 
building  about  double  the  size  of  the 
original  structure  was  built  nearlj'  ad- 
joining and  west  on  the  river  bank,  and 
in  it  was  placed  an  old  fashioned  up  and 
down  sawforsawing  lumber.  The  water 
to  run  the  mills  was  taken  directly  from 
the  brink  of  the  falls  to  a  wooden  flume, 
there  being  no  dam.  The  government 
authorities  continued  to  run  the  grist 
mill  in  a  desultorj- way  until  1849,  when 
the  property  was  purchased  by  Robert 
Smith,  of  Ilhnois,  for  $750.00.  He  rent- 
ed it  to  Calvin  Tuttle,  who  operated  the 
grist  mill  from  time  to  time  until  1855, 
when  Leonard  Day  remodeled  the  frame 
addition  somewhat,  and  operated  it  as 
a  saw  mill,  and  that  part  containing  the 
grist  mill  was  torn  down.  After  Mr. 
Day  had  operated  the  mill  two  years,  it 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Ferrant  in  1857,  and  he 
refitted  and  operated  it  as  a  grist  mill 
until  lH(iL>,  when  lie  soM  it  to  IVrkins  «; 
CrocUu".  who  ii.-iiTR'il  h  tliL-  City  Mill, 
In  ISC.C.  tlicv  sold  tlK'  mill  t.i  j.  C.  Hutv 
tS:  Co.,  will.  vh,-ui-ol  it  to  ;i  niciviiatu 
mill  .-Ml. I  o]>i.t;iIoI  il  until  l.s7,-|,  uliui 
thcv  sold  il  to  Solon  AniiMioii-  ,V  Co., 
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origin,as  that  was  hidden  beneath  its 
dignified  title  of  the  City  Mill;  but  the 
old  timbers  of  which  it  was  construct- 
ed were  familiar  to  the  few  earlier  set- 
tlers. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Bast  Side,  or 
what  was  once  known  as  St,  Anthony, 
that  in  that  section  of  Minneapolis  the 
foundations  of  our  manufactures  were 
really  laid.  The  West  Side  was  not  yet 
open  to  settlement,  when  the  hardy  sons 
of  Maine,  leaving  their  native  pine 
woods,  commenced  to  cut  logs  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Rum  rivers,  and  float 
them  down  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  thus  of  necessity  the  manufacture  of 
lumljer  became  our  pioneer  industry. 
Nature  had  done  all  the  preliminary 
work.  The  almost  unlimited  pine  forests 
made  naturally  tributary  bj'  the  flowing 
river  to  bear  their  products  to  a  waiting 
market,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  provid- 
ing tremendous  water  power,  the  beau- 
tiful prairie  lying  beyond  all  ready  for 
the  plow,  all  pointed  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  falls,  as  the  location  for  a 
great  manufacturing  city;  and  the  new 
comer  from  the  cast  immediately  took 
hold  of  the  work  of  building  it,  with  a 
vim  and  enthusiasm,  bom  of  the  splendid 
climatic  conditions  so  favorable  to  this 
growing  northwest,  as  well  asthesturdv 
stock  from  which  these  pioneers  had  de- 
scended. 

In  1847,  immediately  after  commenc- 
ing to  build  his  dam,  Franklin  Steele  as- 
sociated with  him  Mr.  Ard  Godfrey  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Steele  &  Go<1frey.  at 
tliat  time  the  firm  being  c;ilk'<l  the  Si 
.\iiilionv  Mill  Company,  hut  they  did 
not  ineor|)oratc;  Mr.  Godlrey's  inien-sl 
\iK-iuii  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  prop- 
erly. .Mr.  Irodfrcy  was  a  i)ractical  iiiil!- 
wi-i.Ldit  frotii  Miiine,  and  lie  ]»r(>cceiU-«l  to 
l.iiild  a  saw  mill  on  the  river  b.-uik,  at 
the  loot  ol  I'irsl  avcmicsunthcast.ai  the 
slioiv  Liid  of  the  now  dam.      In  thesprJiiL: 
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of  1848  both  saw  mill  and  dam  were 
completed,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  Mes- 
srs Steele  &  Godfrey,  as  well  as  the  little 
community  now  beginning  to  gather  at 
the  falls.  The  mill  had  two  up  and  down 
saws  and  a  lath  saw.  This  machinery 
w^as  shipped  from  Bangor,  Maine,  b\^ 
Mr.  Godfrey.  The  capacity  of  the  mill 
was  about  15,000  feet  per  day. 

This  was  the  first  real  saw  mill  ever 
built  at  the  falls,  the  arrangement  for 
sawing  logs  in  the  old  government  mill 
on  the  west  side  being  hardl}^  entitled  to 
that  dignity;  emd  it  was  the  beginning 
of  manufacturing  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Anthony  as  well;  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  being  our  greatest  industry  in 
the  number  of  men  emplo3'ed,even  to  the 
present  da3\ 

In  the  fall  of  1848  Steele  &  Godfrey 
added  to  their  mill,  putting  in  two  more 
saws  thus  doubling  its  capacit\%  the  row 
along  the  dam  really  being  a  series  of 
mills.  In  1849  Mr.  Steele  sold  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  mills  to  Arnold  W.  Tavlor, 
of  Boston.  In  1850  Mr.  Godfrey  retired 
from  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Steele, 
and  in  that  vear  Mr.  Tavlor,  the  new 
partner,  proceeded  to  build  another  saw 
mill  at  the  west  end  of  the  dam,  and  de- 
tatched  from  those  already  built, but  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  plant,  and  consisting  of 
four  up  and  down  saws  and  a  lath  mill. 
In  1851  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  had  become 
associated  with  C.  W.  Borup,  under  the 
name  of  Borup  &  Godfrey,  rented  four 
saws  in  the  row  of  mills  and  run  them 
for  one  vear.  S.  W.  Farnham,  Caleb  D. 
Dorr,  Chas.  Stimpson  and  others  rented 
the  different  sections  at  various  times, 
and  manv  lumbermen  who  afterward  be- 
came  prominent  received  their  first  prof- 
its from  these  mills.  H.  T.  Welles  stocked 
the  mills  from  1852  to  the  spring  of 
1855.  Isaac  E.  Lane,  J.  M.  Lane,  Sam- 
uel Estes  and  others  operated  the  mills 
for  Mr.  Welles.    In  1855  Loren  Lovejoy, 


the  father  of  James  A.  and  Stephen  Love- 
joy,  rented  two  of  the  mills,  and  in 
that  year  two  gangs  were  added  by 
the  water  power  company.  Mr.  Love- 
jo}'^  sawed  the  logs  of  D.  Morrison  &Co. 
until  1857.  J.  B.  Bassett,  S.  W.  Fam- 
ham,  Samuel  Stanchfield,  Capt.  John 
Martin,  Butler  &  Walker,  W.  E.  Jones, 
Capt.  Jonathan  Chase,  Chute  Broth- 
ers, J.  S.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  Capt.  John 
Rollins,  J.  Dean  &  Co.,  Leonard  Day, 
Todd,  Gorton  &  Co.,  Tuttle  &  Lane,  F. 
G.  Mavo  and  Mavo  &  Clark  stocked  the 
mills  and  operated  them  by  the  thousand 
until  1870,  when  the  entire  row  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  also  involving  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  Steele  dam  across 
the  east  channel  of  the  river,  it  being 
built  mostly  of  timber. 

As  earlv  as  1851  it  became  evident 
that  some  concerted  action  must  be 
taken  to  control  the  handling  of  logs 
coming  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  St. 
Anthon\'.  The  logs  of  the  different  own- 
ers necessaril}'  became  mixed  in  driving, 
causing  unpleasant  disputes,  and  thereby 
necessitating  considerable  expense  and 
trouble  to  separate  the  logs.  To  miti- 
gate these  difficulties,  the  Mississippi 
Boom  Company  was  organized  Febru- 
ard  3d,  1851.  The  charter  was  secured 
by  Franklin  Steele,  J.  R.  Brown  and 
Daniel  Stanchfield.  At  the  same  time 
the  St.  Anthony  Boom  Company  was 
organized  b\'  W.  Getchell,  Franklin  Steele, 
J.  G.  Lemon,  S.  W.  Farnham,  Ard.  God- 
frey and  Joseph  Libbey.  These  two  com- 
panies handled  the  logs  until  the  close  of 
the  sawing  season  of  1856.  On  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1856,  the  Mississippi  &  Rum 
River  Boom  Company  was  organized 
and  on  March  21st,  1857,  it  secured  a 
charter,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  and 
this  company'  absorbed  the  Mississippi 
Boom  Company  and  the  St.  Anthony 
Boom  Compan}'.  The  first  officers  were 
as  follows:    John  S.  Prince,  president; 
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J.  W.  Buckmore,  ■  vice-president;  J.  A. 
Lovejoy,  secretan-,  and  S.  W.  .Famham, 
treasurer.  Ever  since  the  organization 
of  the  Mississippi  &  Rum  River  Boom 
Company,  it  has  handled  all  the  logs  on 
the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
coming  to  Minneapolis.  S.  D.  Todd  was 
elected  the  first  boom  master.  Geo.  Mil- 
iken,  Caleb  D.  Dorr,  W.  E,  Johnson  and 
Samuel  Simpson  have  since  filled  that 
office,  and  Mr.  Simpson  is  the  present 
incumbent.  There  had  been  but  few 
changes  in  the  management  of  the  boom 
company  up  to  1888,  when  the  present 
management  came  into  office  as  follows: 
J.  B.  Bassett,  president;  E.  C.  Whitney, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  Samuel 
Hill,  secretary;  Samuel  Simpson,  boom 
master.  This  company  has  rendered  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  lumbermen  of  Minne- 
apolis. It  controls  and  handles  the  logs 
after  they  reach  what  is  called  "boom 
limits,"  which  limits  extend  up  river 
about  one  hundred  miles  above  Minne- 
apolis. From  "  the  limits  "  it  drives  the 
logs  to  the  Minneapolis  boom,  sorts 
them  according  to  the  different  marks 
and  turns  them  to  the  mills  where  they 
belong.  The  charge  to  the  lumbermen 
for  this  work  varies  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  favorableness  of  the  season; 
but  averages  about  twenty  cents  ]>cr 
thousand  feet. 

In  1854  ft.  W.  Marr  built  a  steam 
saw  mill  between  Orth's  brewery  and 
the  bank  of  the  river  in  Northeast  Min- 
ucajiolis.  He  run  the  mill  until  1857, 
when  the  finaiiciiil  panic  of  th.-it  vcar 
onipHIcil    him   U<  scl!  ii   U,  John    (Irth, 
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nepin  Island  was  by  a  walk  or  driveway 
made  of  slabs  and  blocks  from  the  shin- 
gle mill;  so  temporarily,  in  times  of 
drought  the  island  was  connected  with 
Hennepin  Island ;  but  in  times  of  flood 
this  improvised  walk  or  driveway  was 
washed  out,  and  Cataract  Island  was 
not  connected  with  Hennepin  Island. 
Messrs.  Lovejoy  Bros,  run  their  mill 
until  1860,  when  the  rock  upon  which 
the  mill  stood  was  undermined  by  the 
water,  and  the  mill  toppled  over  into 
the  Mississippi  River  and  was  washed 
down  stream  towards  the  gulf,  and  the 
island  soon  suffered  the  same  fate.  This 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  recession 
of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  soft  sandstone  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  water,  until 
now  Cataract  Island  is  no  more  to  be 
seen,  and  none  but  the  few  old  residents 
of  Minneapolis  know  that  it  ever  existed. 
In  1856  Mr.  S.  W.  Famham  bought 
thewater  rights  on  the  west  side  of  Hen- 
nepin Island  and  constructed  a  sawmill. 
He  operated  the  mill  until  1860,  when 
James  A.  Lovejoy  became  his  partner, 
under  the  style  of  Famham  &  Lovejoy. 
In  1875  the  mill  burned,  but  was  imme- 
diately rebuilt  and  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  finest  saw  mills  on  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  for  many  years  the 
firm  of  Famham  &  Lovejoy  did  a  very 
large  lumber  business.  In  1882  Mr. 
James  J,  Hill  and  his  associates  bought 
the  mill  and  the  water  rights  of  Messrs. 
Farnham  &  Lovejoy,  and  the  mill  was 
dismantled.  This  purchase  gave  Mr. 
Hill  entire  control  of  the  water  puwiT 
OH  the  east  side  of  the  river,  he  liavini: 
junvhase.l  the  St.  .\nlliony  I'alls  Wiiu'r 
rouLT  Coni|)any's  property  two  year> 
pivvions.  With  the  sale  of  their' mill. 
Missis,  [-arnhani  iS:  Lovejoy  had  their 
lii^s  sa\\<.(l  by  the  thousand  until  ISSTi. 
wlifii    Mr.    Lovejoy  died   and   the    tirni 
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The  first  saw  mill  built  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  excepting  of  course,  the 
old  government  mill,  was  built  b}'  Pom- 
eroy,  Bates  &  Co.,  in  1856,  on  the  land 
now  occupied  by  the  Omaha  railroad 
tracks,  at  the  junction  of  Basset t*s creek 
and  the  Mississippi  river.  The  firm  was 
composed  of  John  L.  Pomeroy,  E.  L. 
Bates,  Geo.  Elsworth  and  J.  B.  Bassett. 
This  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859. 

In  1858  (the  mill  company's  dam 
having  been  completed  the  3'ear  before), 
Gilpatrick  &  Hammons  commenced  to 
build  the  Pioneer  mill,  the  firs.t  saw  mill 
on  the  mill  companj^'s  dam .  The  mill  was 
located  at  the  outer  end  of  the  dam.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year,  J.  B.  Bassett  (hav- 
ing withdrawn  from  the  firm  of  Pome- 
roy, Bates  &  Co.)  bought  the  Pioneer 
mill  and  completed  it.  Mr.  Gilpatrick 
had  a  small  pail  and  tub  factory  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  this  was 
moved  over  and  put  in  the  second  stor\^ 
of  the  Pioneer  mill.  The  pail  and  tub 
factor}'  was  equipped  with  one  lathe, 
and  run  for  two  years,  until  1860,  when 
Mr.  Bassett  built  a  building  immediately 
across  the  platform,  south  from  the  Pio- 
neer mill,  and  the  pail  and  tub  factors- 
was  moved  into  that  building,  and  ran 
until  1869,  when  the  building  was  under- 
mined by  the  spring  flood  of  that  A^ear, 
and  falling  into  the  river  went  down 
stream.  Messrs.  Bassett  &  Gilpatrick 
operated  the  Pioneer  mill  until  1862, 
when  Richard  Price,  of  Philadelphia, 
became  a  partner,  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co.  Mr. 
Price  died  in  1869  and  the  business  was 
continued  by  the  surviving  j)artncrs.  In 
1869,  Bassett  &  Co.  sold  the  Pioneer 
mill  to  Bull  &  Harrison,  who  operated 
it  for  one  3'ear,  when  they  sold  it  to 
Eastman,  Bovev  &  Co. 

Joel  B.  Bassett.  The  Basvsett family- 
belongs  to  the  F'rench  Huguenot  stock. 


After  St.  Bartholohiew,some  of  its  mem- 
bers passed  to  the  British  islands,  whence 
they  joined  the  emigration  which  brought 
exiles  from  religious  intolerance  and  per- 
secution to  the  American  colonies.  The 
town  records  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  show  the 
name  among  the  citizens  of  that  town  as 
earlv  as  1640,  and  the  familv  records  in- 
dicate  that  they  remained  there  some 
vears  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionarv 
war,  whence  they  removed  to  New 
Hampshii'e. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury Daniel  Bassett,  Sr.,  was  a  resident 
of  Wolf boro,  vStaffbrd  County,  N.  H.  He 
cultivated  afarm,  and  having  been  raised 
with  religious  principles  promulgated  b}' 
George  Fox,  he  cultivated  the  gift  within 
him,  as  the  spirit  gave  him  utterance,  in 
the  earnest  but  simple  worship  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  was  uncompromis- 
ing in  his  religious  and  political  opinions. 
He  was  an  early  anti-slavery  man,  man- 
umitting b^'  a  formal  deed  a  slave  that 
the  laws  of  his  state  allowed  him  to  hold 
as  a  chattel.  In  politics  he  was  a  Feder- 
alist, firmly  supporting  the  Adams,  and 
when  the  Whig  party  took  the  sucession, 
followed  the  fortunes  and  teachings  of 
Clay  and  Webster,  until  it  in  turn  was 
merged  into  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. 

The  state  of  New  Hampshire  was 
Democratic  from  its  organization  until 
the  year  1850.  Franklin  Pierce  and  John 
G.  Atherton  had  full  control  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic part}'  in  the  state,  and  distrib- 
uted the  federal  and  state  patronage 
among  their  supporters.  The  question  of 
slaver}'  entered  largely  into  political  dis- 
cussions. When  John  P.  Hale,  Mason  W. 
Tappan  and  Daniel  Bassett,  Jr., with  their 
associates,  undertook  to  wrest  the  state 
from  the  Democratic  party,  and  succeed- 
ed in  electing  a  Republican  governor  and 
sent  John  P.  Hale  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  no  man  in  the  state  did  more  to 
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briag  about  the  political  revolution  than 
the  last  named  of  the  three. 

Joel  B,  Basset  was  bom  at  Wolfboro, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1817,  being  the  son 
of  Daniel  Bassett,  Sr, 

His  early  life  was  laborious,  and  fru- 
gal, being  passed  upon  the  rugged  farm, 
which  he  assisted  his  father  and  brothers 
to  cultivate.  His  scholastic  advantages 
weresuch  as  the  country  schoolafforded, 
and  an  academy  located  in  the  village 
adjacent  to  the  farm,  which  he  attended 
about  two  years.  Hewas  endowed  with 
a  mind  eager  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  with  a  keen  perception 
of  facts  and  occurrences  passing  before 
him,  so  that  by  reading  and  observation 
he  acquired  a  general  education  in  prac- 
tical things.  Throughout  his  busy  life 
he  has  been  an  omniverous  reader  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  of  periodical  literature, 
and  of  books  of  science,  history,  and 
the  practical  arts.  He  has  at  his  home 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
private  libraries  to  be  found  in  the  city, 
where  he  spends  much  of  his  leisure  time. 

As  was  customary  with  New  England 
boys,  young  Bassett,  remained  at  home, 
assisting  his  father  in  the  labor  of  the 
farm  until  he  reached  his  majority.  He 
then  went  to  the  state  of  Maine  and  en- 
gaged in  lumbering,  working  in  the  pin- 
eries, on  the  rivers,  and  in  the  mills  for 
twelve  years.  During  this  time  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Carpenter, 
who  has  been  his  life  companion  until 
one  year  ago,  when  she  passed  away. 
The  only  child  of  the  marriage  is  W.  L. 
lla.^sctl,  wh.iwiLs  hnni  :iiid  received  ills 
Inii.iin;,'  and  t-dtic;.M..n  i[i  MinnaiiK'lis. 
ik'  -i-rL.hi.-iU'ii  witi)  iiiudi  irlat  .il  tin- 
Miii'iK'Mil,-i    Sl;iU-    I'liivi-i-Miv,  anil    alUT 


Mr.  Bassett  arrived  in  St.  Anthony  in 
1850,  at  about  the  same  time  as  Isaac 
Atwater,  Edward  Murphy,  Allen  Har- 
mon, C.  W.  Cbpstmas,  J.  F.Wilson,  Jos- 
eph Dean,  Thomas  Chambers,  George W. 
Chowen  and  W.  W.  Wales,  all  pioneers, 
whose  names  are  spoken  \vith  reverance 
by  all  the  old  residents  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  remembered  thatatthetime 
of  his  arrival,  and  for  about  five  years 
afterwards,  the  lands  on  the  west  sideof 
the  Mississippi  river,  now  adjacent  to 
the  falls,  were  covered  by  the  military 
reservation,  and  lawful  settlements  could 
not  be  made  on  them.  Regarding  the 
claim  made  by  him,  Col.  Stevens  says  in 
his  "  Personal  Recollections,"  "Joel  B. 
Bassett  took  up  a  quarter  section  above 
the  creek  that  bears  his  name  and  imme- 
diately on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Hav- 
ing perfected  his  arrangements  in  thefall 
of  1851,  in  regard  to  it,  at  Port  Snelling, 
he  moved  on  to  it  in  May,  1852,  and  for 
several  years,  and  in  fact  until  it  became 
too  valuable  for  that  purpose,  occupied 
it  exclusively  for  farming.  He  was  as 
good  a  farmer  as  he  has  since  proved  to 
be  a  lumberman  and  businessman."  The 
truth  of  this  commendation  is  evident 
from  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  same 
chronicler,  that  at  the  second  annua) 
fair  of  the  Territorial  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, held  on  the  17th  of  October,  1855, 
"for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  valley  the  dairy  was 
represented  by  a  good  display  of  cheese, 
theproduct  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bassett."  This 
farm,  which  really  contained  but  140 
acres,  was  sold  in  1850  to  Messrs  Urad- 
fonl  and  C.arland  t()hcplattcd  into  town 
lots.  Tlie  price  realized  was  $2.">n  per 
aav,  an  advance  not  excelled  in  aiiv  of 
Uk-  niniv  rccont  real  estate  booms  of  ilic 


The  vrcil;  wliicli  took  its  name  from 
R'  lii>-i  SL-tllci-  1)11  its  banks,  iIk-  outlet 
r  .Mi'iliiinc  lake,  which  wound  itstortu- 
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ous  course  through  the  city,  in  a  deep 
and  rugged  chasm,  has  long  since  disap- 
peared from  view,  its  waters  swallowed 
.  by  sewers,  or  finding  their  way  to  the 
river  through  arched  masonary,  and  the 
gorge  through  which  the}'  then  flowed, 
filled  and  leveled,  is  crossed  b}' numerous 
railroad  tracks  and  level  streets,  and  is 
the  site  of  elevators,  warehouses,  and 
business  blocks. 

While  Mr.  Bassett  was  cultivating  his 
farm,  he  found  time  to  pursue  the  occu- 
pation of  earlier  years,  in  the  pineries, 
and  on  the  river.  Indeed  he  commenced 
the  lumber  business  in  some  of  its  ruder 
forms,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  his  new  home— a  busi- 
ness which  he  has  continued  withscarcclv 
an  interruption,  and  at  times  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  Pine  lands,  camps  in  the 
woods,  drives,  booms,  saw  mills,  ])laners, 
lumber  j^ards,  have  been  his  ()ccii])ation, 
and  their  management,  to  his  active 
habit  and  energetic  mind,  a  diversion. 

At  the  first  count v  election,  held  in 
the  fall  of  1852,  he  was  elected  probate 
judge  of  the  county.  The  election  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  the  history  of  the 
county  was  unanimous,  each  candidate 
for  a  countv  oflice  receivins:  seventv-one 
votes,  the  number  constituting  prett\^ 
nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  coun- 
ty, which  then  did  not  include  St.  Anth- 
ony. In  February  of  the  following  year 
the  Hennepin  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  and  Judge  Bas- 
sett was  made  one  of  its  incorporators. 

In  1854  Judge  Bassett  was  nominated 
by  the  Whigs  of  the  county  as  their  can- 
didate for  member  of  the  Territorial 
Council,  but  was  not  elected. 

The  following  year  he  was  nominated 
for  member  of  the  Territorial  Council.  He 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  Hen- 
nepin County,  but  his  opponent,  I).  M. 
Hanson  carried   Carver  Countv,   which 


belonged  to  the  council  district,  by  a  suf- 
ficient majority  to  overcome  Judge  Bas- 
sett's  majority  in  Hennepin  County.  Mr. 
Hanson  died  during  his  term  of  ofliice, 
whereupon  his  former  opponent  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Territorial  Coun- 
cil. During  the  session  of  the  legislature 
Judge  Bassett,  ever  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  his  constituents,  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  Mississippi  &  Rum  River 
Boom  Company.  The  company  immedi- 
ately organized  and  commenced  the  im- 
provements which  were  so  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  lumber  trade.  It 
has  expended  over  $500,000  in  improve- 
ments, employs  from  one  totwohundred 
men,  receives  the  logs  driven  into  the 
Mississippi  river  at  Brainard,  drives  them 
to  its  booms,  and  delivers  them  to  the 
respective  owners.  Of  this  company  Mr. 
Bassett  is  and  for  many  years  has  been 
the  president. 

At  the  organization  of  a  county  gov- 
ernment Judge  Bassett  was  appointed 
one  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  as- 
isted  in  dividing  its  territor}^  into  towns 
and  giving  them  the  names  they  now 
bear. 

Judge  Bassett  was  one  of  the  notable 
band,  who  met  in  St.  Anthony  in  1856 
and  organized  the  Republican  party  in 
Minnesota.  He  had  been  an  old  line 
Whig,  but  his  radical  views  on  the  slav- 
ery question  impelled  him  to  throw  him- 
self with  zeal  into  the  new  party  whose 
watchword  was  **fieedom.''  Soon  after- 
wards he  purchased  of  W.  A.  Hotchkiss, 
its  proprietor,  the  Minnesota  Democrat, 
and  changed  it  to  a  Republican  paper. 
Besides  the  oflSces  already  named,  Judge 
Bassett  was  for  a  number  of  times  elected 
to  the  cit}'  council,  where  his  knowledge 
and  practical  views  were  of  great  service 
in  organizing  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
partments of  city  administration. 

The  most  important  civil  oflice  which 
he  has  held  was  that  of  United  States 
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agent  for  theChippewa  Indians.  Itwas 
conferred  upon  him  in  1866  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  held  for  three 
years.  During  his  administration  of  the 
office  he  brought  about  a  treaty  between 
the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
government  by  which  the  Mille  Lacs  and 
Gul!  I^ke  reservations  were  ceded  to  the 
government,  and  thirty-six  townships  of 
land  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
were  set  aside  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
Indians,  to  which  are  now  being  removed 
all  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State. 
During  the  term  he  built  forty  houses,  a 
saw  mill,  a  flouring  mill,  broke  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  removed  five 
hundred  Indians  to  their  new  home.  This 
land  known  as  the  White  Earth  reserva- 
tion is  well  adapted  for  Indian  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  destined  to  become  the  home 
of  all  thelndian  tribes  in  thestate,  where 
the  experiment  of  educating  and  civiliz- 
ing them  appears  to  be  successful. 

Though  not  a  military  office,  the  title 
of  major  has  generally  been  attached  to 
the  holder  of  the  Indian  Agency,  and  Mr, 
Rassett  did  not  escape,  having  been 
spoken  of  ever  since  he  held  the  office  as 
Major  Bassett. 

An  enumeration  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  business  enterprises  which  he 
conducted, or  has  been  largely  interested 
in,  will  show  the  activitj-  of  his  mind, 
and  the  practical  character  of  his  life. 

As  early  as  1H55  he  built  asteamsaw 
mill  on  the  river  bank,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire 
three  vcars  later.  He  then  built  the  Fio- 
iiwr  inill  (.11  tlK-  <l.-nii  of  the  .Miniiciiii-.lis 
Mill  Ci.niipriny,   which   wns  upcniU'.l  by 
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in  Minnesota  and  northern  Wisconsin, 
besides  supplying  large  quantities  to  all 
the  river  towns  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 

In  1869  the  Pioneer  mill  was  sold, 
and  a  new  one  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  water  works.  Subsequently 
the  ground  occupied  by  this  mill  was 
sold,  to  the  city,  and  a  new  and  larger 
saw  mill  was  built  on  the  river  bank  at 
the  foot  of  Fifth  avenue  which  was  also 
operated  by  water  power  from  the  mill 
company's  dam.  This  mill  is  still  in  op- 
eration, by  the  present  firm  of  J.  B.  Bas- 
sett &  Co.  The  firm  also  has  a  planing 
mill  and  lumberyard  onSuperioravenuc 
adjacent  to  the  tracks  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis &  St.  Louis  railroad. 

Inl882theColumbia  MillCo.  was  or- 
ganized, of  which  Major  Bassett  was  the 
principal  stockholder,  and  the  Columbia 
flour  mill  was  built.  It  has  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  two  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
and  its  product  is  among  the  best  brands 
of  flour  sent  out  from  the  "Flour  City," 

Besides  his  own  large  interests  in  the 
flour  manufacture  of  thecity,  Major  Bas- 
sett is  vice  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling  Company,  which 
has  a  dail}'  capacity  to  produce  nine 
thousand  barrels  of  flour. 

As  though  these  business  enterprises 
were  not  sufficient  to  occupy  his  atten- 
tion. Major  Bassett  has  been  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Minneapolis  Lnm- 
berm an 's" Association,  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  was  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Eastern  Railroad  Company 
fur  several  years, and  is  now  prcsidentof 
tliL*  Miiinca])(ilis  Western  Kailro;nl  Coin- 
|);iiiy.  He  lifts  been  largely  instruinoiit;il 
in  llR-  ri-nioval  of  the  threshing  iiiaclunc 
winks  Iroiti  I'oud  du  Lac  to  tins  oilv. 

In    Ur'   i-arly    days    MinncapoHs'wns 

di^.uss  lov;il  measures  and  even  pvUk 
nni-itimis.       In    those  Jissemblies,    which 
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used  to  remind  the  writer  of  the  strenu- 
ous and  turbulent  meetings  of  the  Athen- 
ian Democracy,  the  voice  of  Major  Bas- 
set was  not  seldom  heard.  He  is  a  forci- 
ble public  speaker,  not  in  elegant  phrase, 
or  rhetorical  periods,  but  in  strong, 
homely  common  sense,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  pointed  with  prett}-  shaq)  sar- 
casm. In  conversation  he  is  copious  and 
full  of  suggestive  ideas,  the  fruit  of  much 
reading,  wide  observation,  and  a  restless 
intellect. 

Major  Bassett  has  a  strong  frame,  is 
erect  and  active,  and  bears  the  weight 
of  seventy-five  years,  without  sensible 
abatement  of  vigor.  His  manner  is  ab- 
rupt, sometimes  almost  harsh,  but  the 
roughness  is  only  the  shaggy  shell  which 
surrounds  a  kernel  of  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic feeling.  He  has  the  sturdy  princi- 
ples of  the  Puritan,  softened  by  the  kind- 
ly training  of  a  Quaker  ancestry,  but  en- 
grafted on  a  spirit  little  regardful  of  con- 
ventionalites,  and  chafing  at  the  dogma- 
tism of  the  orthodox  church.  His  religi- 
ous views  are  liberal  and  tolerant,  be- 
lieving that  all  the  different  sects  are 
working,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  better 
the  condition  of  mankind.  Though  not 
identified  with  any  ])articular  church,  he 
contributes  liberally  to  the  support  of 
many.  His  creed  is  that  broad  expres- 
sion of  human  brotherhood,  which  would 
do  good  to  all  mankind  without  distinc- 
tion of  nationality,  race  or  color.  His 
practice  has  ever  been  to  do  with  his 
might  whatever  his  hands  may  find  to 
do.  His  life  has  been  one  of  no  common 
activity  and  energy.  Minneapolis  is 
filled  with  monuments  of  his  enterprise, 
for  his  hands  helped  to  lay  the  foundation 
stones  of  her  civil  structure,  and  have 
never  been  idle,  while  the  magnificent 
fabric  oi'  her  greatness  has  been  reared. 

The  Pioneer  mill  did  not  long  stand 
alone  on   the   mill  company's  dam,   as 


Leonard  Day  proceeded  to  build  at  once, 
and  finished  his  mill  in  the  fall  of  1858, 
just  after  the  mill  of  Bassett  &  Co.  was 
completed.  Mr.  Day  operated  his  mill 
until  it  was  bought  by  the  mill  company. 
These  two  mills  occupied  the  dam  until 
1862,  when  in  that  yearW.  E.Jones  built 
a  mill  next  to  I^eonard  Day's.  Mr.  Jones 
sold  his  mill  to  Crooker  Bros.  &  Lamo- 
reaux  in  1871.  In  1863,  Ankeny,  Robin- 
son &  Clement  (afterward  Ankeny,  Rob- 
inson &  Pettit)  built  the  fourth  mill,  and 
operated  it  until  the  mill  company  took 
it  oft' their  hands.  D.  Morrison  built  the 
fifth  mill,  and  operated  it  until  1870, 
when  his  sons,  George  and  Clinton  Mor- 
rison succeeded  to  the  ownership  under 
the  firm  name  of  Morrison  Bros.  In  1876 
they  sold  half  of  it  to  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road company- ,  and  the  balance  to  the 
mill  company.  W.  D.  Washburn  built 
the  sixth  mill  in  1865,  and  called  it  the 
Lincoln  mill.  Previous  to  this  time  he 
had  his  logs  sawed  b\'  the  thousand.  He 
stocked  his  mill  until  1873,  when  he  sold 
it  to  Emerson  Cole,and  Cole  &  Hammond 
o]x*rated  the  mill  until  it  was  bought  by 
the  Minneapolis  Mill  Company. 

In  issuing  leases  to  the  six  mills  occu- 
pying the  mill  company^s  dam,  the  mill 
com])any  retained  a  proviso  that  when- 
ever, in  its  judgment,  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  removal  of  the  mills  from 
the  dam,  it  should  have  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  them  at  an  appraised  valua- 
tion, and  take  ])ossession  at  the  end  of 
anv  term  of  five  vears. 

In  1876,  the  mill  company  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  warranted  it  in  using  all 
the  water  belonging  to  the  water  power 
for  that  industry  ;  conse(|uently  the  saw 
mills  occui)ying  the  mill  dam  would 
have  to  be  moved  ;  so  the  mill  company 
took  advantage  of  its  option  in  the 
leases, and  as  the  various  leases  of  the 
six  mills  expired  declined  to  renew  them 
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and  bought  in  the  property,  and  after 
leasing  by  the  year  for  a  few  years  dis- 
mantled the  mills,  until  now  all  that 
remains  of  the  six  mills  are  the  stone 
foundations. 

In  1866-7,  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co.  built 
the  stone  building  now  used  as  the  city 
water  works,  and  put  in  a  saw  mill  in 
the  lower  storj-  and  a  pail  tub  factory  in 
the  second  story.  In  187K  they  built  a 
wooden  addition  to  the  milt,  adjoining 
on  thenorth.  Thecity  authorities  having 
decided  to  move  the  water  works  from 
the  building  now  known  as  the  Holly 
mill,  purchased  the  saw  mill  building  of 
Bassett  &  Co.  in  1872.  removed  the  top 
story  and  remodeletl  the  building  into 
the  present  city  water  works.  Bassett 
&  Co.  moved  their  saw  mill  into  the 
wooden  part  of  thebuildingimmediately 
adjoining  the  water  works.  In  1880  the 
city  purchased  aneithcr  piece  of  land  of 
Bassett  &  Co.  adjoining  the  water 
works,  ami  they  moved  their  mill  to  the 
lot  adjoining  on  the  north  and  built  the 
present  structure  occupied  .'is  a  saw  mill, 
and  operated  it  until  IS'.ttI,  when  the  mill 
was  re-built  and  re-f'urnishu<l.  In  1HS2, 
Mr.  Gilpatrick  retired  from  the  linn  ofj. 
n.  Bassett  &  Co.. and  Mr,  W.  l.-Rassett, 
the  son  of  the  remaining  partner,  took 
his  i)lace,  and  has  since  managed  the 
business.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bassett,  has,  un- 
doubtedly, been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber  more  years  consecntively 
than  any  other  individual  manufacture 
in  Minneapolis. 

In  1862  Jos.  Dean  concluded  to  enter 
the  lumber  business.  lie  sold  the  sash, 
d.K.r  and  blind  lactory,  he  hiid  just  imr. 
c\\!\^L->]  nlWir.  M.>R'v,  lo  I.  C.  Smith.  A 
iHv  v.-.-iis  prvvi.nis  W  lliis  llu-  Mi'ssrs 
Ihims.Mi.cniisisliiiL;  nt  W.  M  .  T.  A  anil 
11,  C.  Han-isMii  hrni  h.'cn  .■imaLii.l   id   tliv 


of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  they  moveil 
to  Minneapolis  and  broug;ht  consider- 
able capital  with  them.  They  l)ecame 
associated  with  Mr.  Dean  under  the  firm 
name  of  J.  Dean  &  Co.  The  citizens  ot 
Minneapolis  were  astonished  at  the  au- 
dacity of  the  firm,  in  purchasing  an  en- 
tire block  of  ground,  on  which  to  pile 
luml>er,  bounded  by  First  and  Second 
streets  and  First  and  Second  avenues 
south.  The  purchase  price  l>eing  $5<Ht 
Iter  lot,  which  seemed  a  very  extrava- 
gant i)rice  to  those  of  the  citizens  uf 
Minneapolis  who  had  passed  through 
the  panic  of  1857  and  8.  The  co-part- 
nership was  completed  in  1863,  and  an 
office  was  opened  on  the  corner  of  First 
avenue  south  and  Third  street,  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  Union  Xa- 
tional  Bank.  Soon  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  firm,  logs  were  purchased  and 
sawed  by  the  thousand  in  the  St.  Anth- 
ony water  power  Co. 's,  mills  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  The  firm  continued  to 
have  its  logs  sawed  by  the  thousand  for 
the  next  three  years,  and  in  1866  pro- 
ceeded to  build  the  Pacific  mill  at  the 
foot  of  First  avenue  north  on  the  river 
bank,  and  at  the  time  it  was  built,  it  was 
the  largest  and  most  complete  saw  mill 
in  Minneapolis.  This  mill  was  run  by  J. 
Dean  &  Co.  until  1876,  when  it  was  sold 
to  Camp  &  Walker.  In  1870  the  finn 
built  the  Atlantic  mill  at  the  mouth  of 
Bassett's  creek,  but  this  mill  was  only 
nin  for  two  years  and  burned  March  29, 
1872, 

After  J.  Dean  &  Co.  sold  the  Pacific 
mill  in  1876  they  decided  to  quit  theluni- 
IxT  husiness,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  close  out  their  lumber  and  j)int'  lands, 
and  oriianixed  the  Security  Hayik.  While 
thL'v  were  ojierating  they  carried  on 
tliL'  lariicsl  husiness  in  the  nianiifac- 
tnie  of  lumber,  at    the   Falls  of  St,  An- 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IFTHIS  BOOK  IS  NOT 
RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  ON  OR 
BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW.  N&N-RECE1PT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 
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